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DWARD  STEANE  was  bom  in  Oxford  on  the  23rd  March, 
1798.  His  father  was,  for  twenty  years,  a  deacon  of  the 
New  Road  Baptist  church.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
piety,  distinguished  for  good  sense,  of  great  urbanity  of 
manner,  wise  in  counsel,  and  the  hospitable  host  of  every 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  gave  him  his  company. 

Froih  his  earliest  years  his  son  Edward  manifested  that  mixture  of 
gentleness  and  decision  which  so  largely  characterised  him  throughout 
his  career.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Oxford.  Though  bom  of  a  Dis- 
senting family,  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  venerable  University,  among  whose  stately 
buildings,  and  in  the  society  of  some  of  its  alumni,  he  was  brought 
up.  But  its  grammar  schools,  as  weU  as  its  colleges,  were  closed 
against  the  children  of  Dissenters ;  perhaps  no  great  loss,  since  many 
of  the  schoolmasters  were  incompetent  men. 

The  first  and  only  tutx)r  of  Edward  Steane's  boyhood  was  the  late 
Bev.  James  Hinton,  of  Oxford,  who,  for  many  years,  not  only  filled 
with  great  efficiency  the  pastorate  of  the  church  by  which  he  was 
warmly  loved  and  highly  esteemed,  but  who  also  kept  a  well-conducted 
grammar  school,  which  was  the  resort  in  those  days  of  the  sons  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  that  ancient  city.  In  a  description  of  his  teacher, 
left  by  Dr.  Steane,  we  may  readily  discern  the  source  of  many  of  the 
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qualities  wliich  came  to  be  so  conspicuous  iii  the  pupil.  *'His 
manner,"  he  says,  "combined  dignity  with  gravity;  and,  if  he  was 
sometimes  impulsive,  it  was  more  frequently  the  impulse  of  generosity 
than  of  anger.  While  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  pupils,  he  won 
their  hearts,  and  trained  them  in  the  principles  of  a  sound  Scriptural 
moiWity  and  Evangelical  nbligiou.  He  blended  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleihan  with  the  authority  of  the  master,  and  infused  into  his 
intercourse  with  the  boys  the  sentiments  of  the  Christian  with  the 
instructiveness  of  the  teacher."  Not  less  eminent  was  Mr.  Hinton  as 
a  bold  and  fearless  upholder  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  as  an 
advocate  and  defender  of  Nbnconfnrmity. 

To  these  influences  were  added  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  home  in 
whidi  Olirii^tian  priikciples  were  predominant,  and  where  parental 
affection  watclied  lovingly  over  the  early  manifestations  of  a  sweet 
disposition,  and  Of  tendencies  that  gave  promise  of  future  excellence. 

Shortly  after  leaving  school,  and  becoming  an  assistant  to  a  chemist 
itx  ihe  city,  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  ijito  the  operations  of  the 
Sunday-school  connected  with  the  chapel,  and  speedily  became  tiie 
.UMTving  spirit  of  an  association  which  was  formed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  the  surrounding  villages.  It  was 
in  pursuit  of  this  object  that  Edward  Steane  became  allied,  among 
others  whose  memory  is  still  fragrant  in  Oxford,  with  the  late  Bev. 
WiUiani  Pearce,  one  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  laboured 
ampngst  the  heathen  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  at  that  time  learning  the  art  of  printing  at  th« 
Clarendon  Press,  under  tlie  guidance  of  the  late  Samuel  Collingwood, 
!Esq.,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  also  for  many  years  printer 
to  the  -University  of  Oxford. 

Ip  a  paper  written  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pearce,  Dr.  Steane  thus 
jefers  to  the  blessed  results  of  his  intimacy  with  him.  He  says ;  *"  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship  wheij  we  weite 
jouthfi  together  at  Oxford.  We  were  joint  secretaries  of  the  Sunday- 
9Qbool;»,  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  six  or  seven  in  Oxford  and 
th^  neighbouring  villages ;  and  of  the  Heligious  Tract  Society,  in  which 
also  6ome  junior  members  of  the  University  were  united  with  us,  as 
well  as  companions  io  the  Bible  Association  \  and  other  kindred  modes 
of  lasefu^neas.  Oftm  have  we  taken  sweet  coujasel  together^  and 
vaU^ed  to  tbe  houae  of  Qod  in  company.  I  owe  much  to  that 
fr^tfmal  intercourse,  for  we  were  as  brothers ;  and  with  aidvidness  of 
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recollection,  as  though  it  occurred  but  yesterday,  I  remember  his  sayiug 
to  me,  when  he  was  about  to  make  his  Christian  profession,  in  reply 
to  my  remark,  'So,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  going  to  join  the  Church  V 
'  Yes ;  I  am ;  aiid  when  will  you  ? '  The  inq^uiry  awakened  a  train  of 
new  emotions,  and  its  influence  never  left  me  till  it  resulted,  under 
God,  in  my  public  admission  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

The  name  of  Edward  Steane,  with  that  of  his  new  co-secretary,  Mr, 
Slatter,  a  poet,  some  of  whose  productions  are  found  in  our  denomina- 
tional hymn-books,  is.  attached  to  the  letter  in  which  the  Association 
bade  fereweU  to  one  whoee  devout  and  loving  spirit  had  guided  their 
action,  and  had  promoted  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. He  ever  held  Mr.  Pearce  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  followed 
.his  course  with  the  warmest  affection  and  admiration. 

It  was  about  the  year  1817  that  Edward  Steane  gave  himself,  by  an 

open  profession  in  baptism,  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  baptized 

at  Abii^on  by  the  Eev.  James  Hinton.  His  natural  gifts,  stimulated 

and  improved  by  ardtent  piety,  soon  marked  him  out  as  one  fitted  for 

higher  service.    His  pastor  was  no  unobservant  witness  of  the  skill 

and  energy  with  which  he  strove  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  the  minds 

of  the  ignorant  and  unconverted,  and  with  which  he  conducted  the 

afiGuiB  of  the  Sunday-school  ABOOciatioou    The  call  soon  came  to  him. 

The  chuix^h  and  its  pastor  unanimously  invited  him  to  enter  the  Gospel 

ministry,  and,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  parents,  he  accepted 

the  call  as  from  God.   For  some  time  previously^  with  other  members 

of  the  dkurch,  he  had  exereised  his  gifts  in  neighbouring  towns  and 

villages  with  firequency  and  success.    He  was  now  to  enter  on  a  larger 

fi|^re,  and  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  the  proclamation  of  the 

"  good  news  "  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  come.    The  promise  ol 

these  early  years  was  not  belied  by  the  issues  of  his  long  and  varied 

minifitay. 

JSven  had  Ihe  intoleraiit  enactments  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or 

the  statutes  of  the  University,  permitted,  it  was  not  within  the  walls 

of  Bay  of  t^e  collies  of  Oxford  that  he  could  find  the  instruction  h^ 

jvquired.    The  gpoecsd  education  of  the  University  was  not  of  a  high 

diafaoter;  bat  its  theological  teaching  was  utterly  worthless  and  per- 

iiiact(»7.    ^  ^^^  Ixbramn  of  the  Bodleian  libmy*  who  from  early 

life  wBB  veil  aoqwiated  with    the  Universty,  tells  us  that  the 

vmm»Xiaa  for  the  &A.  degree  had  dwindled  into  a  foroed  r^titioo 

1  * 
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of  threadbare  '  Questions  and  Answers '  (in  Divinity,  Logic,  Grammar, 
ti  tn  om%i  scihili)  which  had  been  transmitted  firom  man  to  man,  and 
were  unblushingly  admitted,  if  not  adopted,  even  by  the  masters  of 
the  schools."  In  corroboration  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Knox's  77th 
Essay  the  following :  "The  greatest  dunce  usually  gets  his  testimonium 
signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius.  The  poor 
young  man  (to  be  examined  in  the  sciences)  often  knows  no  more 
than  his  bed-maker."  But,  although  this  state  of  things  began  to  im- 
prove with  the  growing  years  of  the  century,  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  place  long  continued  to  be  a  reproacL  Scenes  of 
riot,  the  brutal  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  dog-fighting,  cock-fighting, 
and  prize-fighting  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  Drunkenness  and  other  vices  were  shameless.  For 
many  years,  only  one  Evangelical  clergyman  could  be  found  in  the 
churches  of  the  city,  and  an  almost  equal  dearth  of  the  pure  Word  of 
God  prevailed  throughout  the  neighbouring  counties. 

For  some  account  of  the  perils  which  beset  those  pious  men  who 
endeavoured  to  meet  this  famine  of  the  Word,  and  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  and  around  Oxford,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  Life  of 
the  Hev.  James  Hinton,"  by  his  sons.  Happily,  the  last  fifty  years  have 
seen  changes  of  which  our  fathers  scarcely  dreamed.  The  Word  of 
God  "  has  free  course  and  is  glorified  "  in  multitudes  of  places  where 
they  suffered  and  sometimes  bled  for  the  truth  they  loved,  and  their 
sons  may  also  now  freely  draw  from  those  fountains  of  knowledge  once 
unjustly  closed  to  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1819  Edward  Steane  entered  the 
Academy  at  Bristol.  Dr.  Byland  was  then  its  president,  and  the 
Sev.  T.  S.  Crisp  the  classical  tutor.  The  Bristol  Academy,  as  it  was 
then  called,  enjoyed  the  warm  support  of  Mr.  Hinton.  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote :  "  Our  denomination  is  clearly  indebted  (under 
God)  more  to  that  Academy  than  to  any  source  of  benefit  besides." 
The  institution  founded  by  the  bequests  of  Mr.  Edward  Terrill  has  in- 
deed been  a  boon  of  the  highest  value  to  the  denomination.  Conceived 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  and  planted  when  the  sjrstem  of  exclusion 
from  the  sources  of  higher  education— enforced  by  tiie  State  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  the  Church  by  law  established — ^threatened  with  paralysis 
the  ministry  of  Nonconformists,  this  school  of  the  prophets  has  sent 
forth  a  succession  of  eminent  men  by  whose  ministry  the  churches  have 
been  blessed,  and  their  testimony  has  been  perpetuated.     Most 
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earnestly  did  Mr.  Hinton  plead  for  its  support.  ''  If  I  had  now  ten 
thousand  pounds/'  he  said^ ''  to  fund  for  the  public  good,  one-fourth 
should  certainly  go  thither  at  once ;  protected,  however,  from  being 
sold  out^  except  for  better  investment."  That  some  change  may  now 
be  necessary  in  our  academies  and  colleges  to  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  need  not  here  be  questioned.  In  subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Steane,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  urgently  pressed  this 
subject  on  the  denomination ;  but  he  ever  retained  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  benefits  he  received  at  Bristol,  and  the  most  affectionate  respect 
for  his  teachers. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  Academy  he  wrote  his  father  his  first 
impressions.  His  letter  is  dated  August  3rd.  He  says : ''  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  everything  I  see  in  the  Academy. 
The  greatest  cordiality  prevails  among  the  students,  and  it  is  at  once 
pleasing  and  amusing  to  see  and  hear  the  various  expressions  of 
friendship  with  which  they  welcome  each  other's  return.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  of  Cambridge,  preached  to  us  this  morning  a  very  admirable 
discourse  fix)m  1  Cor.  xiv.  12.  You  will  not  forget  me  in  your  private 
retirements,  nor  at  the  domeiStic  altar.  Entreat  for  me  great  grace,  and 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  although  I  am  in 
great  measure  retired  from  the  world,  yet  I  shall  doubtless  meet  with 
temptations,  since  there  is  no  situation  in  life  entirely  free  from  them; 
and  I  shall  need  spiritual  communication  to  preserve  me  from  their 
evil  influence.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  our  studies  till  next  week. 
I  trust  I  shall  attend  to  them  in  a  right  disposition  of  mind,  regard- 
ing them  not  as  the  end,  but  only  as  means,  and  so  make  them  all 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  glory  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Bedeemer's  Kingdom." 

A  fortnight  later  he  informs  his  father  of  his  further  proceedings. 
'^  I  am  increasingly  pleased,"  he  says,  "  with  everything  around  me 
— ^with  my  tutors  and  with  my  companions,  with  my  studies  and  my 
fare.  I  have  almost  everything  that  could  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
and  if  I  am  unhappy  it  must  be  entirely  my  own  fault  I  am 
beginning  now  to  enter  fully  on  the  duties  of  my  station.  Last  Sab- 
bath I  preached  at  a  chapel  in  the  city,  and  I  see  my  name  is  on  the 
list  again  for  to-morrow,  and  also  for  the  conference  at  Broadmead 
on  Tuesday.  I  read  Latin  with  the  Doctor,  on  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays ;  Latin  and  Greek  with  Mr.  Crisp,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
alternately ;  and  Latin  with  Mr.  James,  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
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Wednesday  afternoons  I  attend  Mr.  Exle/s  PMlosophical  lectures — 
the  present  subject.  Optics.  Thursday  afternoons  are  devoted  to 
Mathematics,  and  Friday  to  Geography,  so  that  you  perceive  my  time 
£5.  pretty  well  occupied,  and  I  trust  to  my  great  advantage." 

An  unreserved  correspondence  with  his  father  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Steane  on  his  entering  the  Academy,  and  it  continued,  through  all 
future  years,  till  his  father  was  removed  by  death.  In  every  move- 
ment he  sought  his  father's  counsel  and  guidance,  and  the  corre- 
spondence throughout  is  marked,  on  the  father's  side  by  great  judg- 
ment and  wisdom,  and  on  the  son's  by  implicit  confidence  and 
warmest  affection. 

We  regret  that  limitations  of  space  prevent  the  quotation  of  many 
interesting  passages  which  these  letters  supply*  One  or  two  may  be 
permitted.  He  thus  refers  to  the  greatest  of  Welsh  preachers.  After 
informing  his  father  of  the  postponement  of  the  annual  missionaiy 
meeting,  he  continues  (Nov.  3, 1819), ''  This  alteration  is  made  incon- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  Christmas  Evans,  which  the  Doctor  gave  me 
to  read  this  morning.  The  letter  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  iu- 
dicative  at  once  of  great  genius  and  deep  humility.  He  wonders  why 
Ae  should  be  so  earnestly  requested  to  preach  on  such  a  public  oc- 
casion; but,  he  says,  it  is  one  of  those  crooked  things  which  the 
Lord  has  promised  to  set  straight,  and  a  part  of  that  great  picture  of 
God's  design,  the  darker  shades  of  which  require  a  stronger  light  than 
that  which  we  now  possess  to  discover  their  beauty.  He  lias  made 
ihree  attempts  to  master  the  English  language,  one  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  again  at  thirty,  and  a  third  time  at  forty-five ;  but  he  finds  it 
like  climbing  the  Alpine  mountains,  and  despairs  of  ever  reaching  the 
summit,  and  that  they  must  expect  from  him  only  home- spun  English. 
He  anticipates  great  pleasure  in  meeting  his  dear  friends  Dr.  Kyland, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  his  lovely  countryman,  Jenkyn  Thomas ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  counterbalance  his  reluctance  to  appear  before 
such  an  audience  as  he  will  have  at  Bristol" 

From  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  Academy,  Mr.  Steane's  preadi- 
iug  appears  to  have  proved  itself  very  attractive.  The  pulpits  of 
Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood  were  frequently  occupied,  sometimes 
resulting  in  an  interference  with  his  stydies,  which,  ia  after-yews,  he 
much  regretted  He  was  nev^heless  a  diligant  student,  and  alter  a 
.short  residence  the  question  of  removal  to  the  University  of 
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ihexe  to  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  reading  and  study  than  Bristol  could 
afford,  was  mooted  by  friends  whoso  judgment  he  highly  valued.    As 
early  as  August^  1820,  he  was  in  oorrespondence  with  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Hughes  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  following, 
year  that  the  arrangements  for  his  going  were  completed. 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  October>  1821.  The 
voyage  thither  was  somewhat  perilous,  but  he  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  Bev.  G.  Anderson  and  other  friends.  The  aspect  of  the  city 
greatly  delighted  him.  A  few  days  were  devoted  to  visiting  its  most 
beautiful  spots,  in  the  company  of  that  prince  of  ciceroni,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Hs  was  struck  with  the  claseacal  style  of  the  buildings,  so  strongly  in 
contrast  with  the  Gothic  structm*es  of  his  native  city.  The  coUego 
was  then  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but  the  position  of  the  city  and  its 
castle  charmed  him,  set  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  scenery  highly 
picturesque,  and  encompassed  by  hills  and  mountains,  and  a  gleaming 
sea  that  gave  grandeur  and  beauty  to  the  whole. 

His  letters  from  Edinburgh  do  not  contain  much  uiformation  as  to 
his  studies.  His  time  was,  however,  fuUy  occupied  with  them.  He 
especially  mentions  his  attendance  on  Professor  Wilson's  classes-  as 
very  useful  to  him.  As  a  preacher,  his  services  were  in  constant 
request ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  supplied  Mr.  Anderson's 
pulpit  for  weeks  together  during  the  severe  illnesses  which  interrupted 
the  labours  of  that  excellent  man.  On  the  removal  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  Charlotte  Street,  Mr.  Steane  kept  up  tlirough  one  entire 
winter  services  at  the  old  chapel,  which  was  for  some  time  sustained 
as  a  mission  station. 

During  the  year  1822  hid  mind  was  continually  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  his  future  settlement  I^essing  invitations  came  to  him 
from  all  quarters.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Hinton  and  his 
old  friends  in  Oxford  that  he  should  become  Mr.  Hinton's  assistant^ 
with  the  special  object  of  succeeding  him  in  the  pastorate.  lAr. 
Anderson  and  his  flock  desired  to  retain  him  amongst  them. 
Glasgow  put  in  a  strong  claim,  under  circumstancea  of  peculiar  triaL 
More  numerous,  if  not  more  attractive,  requests  were  made  from 
churches  in  his  native  land ;  but  Mr.  Steane  seems,  early  in  his  career, 
to  have  formed  the  wish  to-  commence  a  new  cause,  and  to  open 
in  some  desolate  spot  a  fresh  source  for  the  outgoings  of  the  water  of 
life. 

In    the   month  of   January,  1823,  he    received    from    M».    y. 
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Bartlett  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  few  friends  at  Camberwell 
to  secure  his  services  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths.  After  speaking  of 
some  arrangements,  he  writes  to  his  father,  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 
16th  April :— **!  have  heard  nothing  further  from  the  Devonshire 
Square  peopla  I  do  not  like  London  churches.  If  I  go  to  Camber- 
well,  and  ultimately  settle  there,  the  church  •  will  be  of  my  own 
collecting.  This  will  be  an  immense  advantage,  and  gives  that  place 
a  great  preponderance  in  my  mind.  But  help  me  with  your  prayers. 
I  am  not  now  very  anxious.  I  do  not  doubt  of  receiving  Divine 
guidance,  and  of  finding  at  length  the  place  which  the  Eedeemer,  as 
the  great  presiding  Head  of  the  Church,  designs  me  to  occupy.  There 
I  trust  I  shall  be  useful,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy." 

{To  he  continued.) 


^t  fuu  "gtb.  m.  p.  f  tfois,  w^^., 

PBESIDENT  OF  PONTYPOOL  COLLEGE 

By  the  Kev.  T.  Witton  Davies,  BJl 


AM  not  the  first  pupil  who  has  tried  to  say  a  few  parting 
words  about  a  beloved  tutor.  If  I  may  associate  the  small 
with  the  great,  Tom  Brown  and  the  late  Dean  Stanley  accom- 
plished a  similar  task.  I  am  writing  these  lines  because  I 
believe  the  life  and  work  of  the  subject  of  them  had  some- 
thing worth  writing  about,  something  worth  remembering,  and  some- 
thing which,  if  remembered,  may  help  and  encourage  others  wha 
still  have  some  work  to  do.  The  best  life  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  furnished 
by  himself — ^his  looks,  words,  and  acts ;  and  those  who  were  near  enou^ 
to  see  and  appreciate  these  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  him  than  I 
can  hope  in  these  lines  to  give.  Emerson  speaks  of  the  "  self-registration 
of  nature."  "All  things,"  he  says,  "are  engaged  in  writing  their 
history.  The  planet,  the  pebble,  goes  attended  by  its  shadow."  To 
see  Mr.  Lewis's  work,  look  at  his  students,  at  the  churches  he  helped,, 
and  at  the  social  circles  he  adorned,  animated,  and  informed.  It  is> 
my  desire  to  make  this  self-registration  as  apparent  as  possible,  sO' 
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that  others  may  be  affected  by  it,  and  a  new  '^registration"  may 


go  on. 


Trevelyan  half  apologises  for  writing  the  ''  life  and  Letters  "  of  his 
uncle.  The  world,  he,  in  effect,  says,  ^vill  have  biographies,  and  wUl 
read  them  too,  even  though  the  heroes  are  not  wonderfully  significant 
personages.  But  he  is  able  to  claim  for  his  hero — and  no  doubt 
rightly — ^the  honour  of  being  in  the  front  rank  as  a  man  of  letters, 
a  statesman,  a  jurist,  and  a  brilliant  ornament  of  society.  I  am  not 
able  to  claim  for  my  hero  the  credit  of  being  any  one  of  these.  He 
produced  no  books  that  will  form  part  of  the  world's  treasures  of 
Uterature,  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  Dr.  Arnold,  his  sermons  and  other 
works  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Lewis,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  introduced  a  new  educational  era  into  the  country,  which  Dr. 
Arnold  is  generally  supposed  to  have  done.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
rarely,  if  ever — ^in  Wales  at  any  rate — were  such  high  teaching  powers 
and  good  executive  ability  imited  with  such  a  warm  and  winning  nature 
We  have,  moreover,  to  remember  such  things  as  these : — Mr.  Lewis  was 
)x>m  and  partly  brought  up  in  a  small  Welsh  village,  where  the  schools 
and  schoolmasters  were  of  the  olden  kind.  The  first  language  he 
learned  was  Welsh,  and  in  learning  English — the  language  in  which 
he  studied  and  taught — ^he  had  not  only  to  master  a  new  grammar 
and  a  new  vocabidary,  but  he  had  to  accustom  himself  to  a 
wholly  different  method  of  thought.  The  Welsh  language  has  been 
laigely  made — certainly  modified — by  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
and,  these  being  intensely  imaginative,  they  have  developed  a  speech 
that  is  highly  poetic.  This  is  a  difi&culty  which  all  Welshmen  have 
to  contend  with,  when  they  seek  distinction  among  any  besides  their 
own  race,  though  it  is  not  always  suf&ciently  allowed  for.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  farther  on  about  an  impediment  of  speech  which 
came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  proved  a  great  liindrance  to  his  pro- 
gress. Last  of  all,  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  an  age  that 
was  especially  early  to  him,  when  we  remember  that  six  years  of  his 
hfe  were  spent  in  business. 

On  the  main  line  from  London  to  New  Milford,  between  Carmar- 
then and  Whitland,  is  a  small  station  called  St.  Clears.  Two  miles 
to  the  north  of  this  lies  a  very  pretty  village,  called  Mydrim,  through 
which  runs  theKver  Havren.  Here,  one  day  in  July,  1840,  William 
Mortimer  Lewis,  and  his  twin  brother  Walter,  were  born.  They  were 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five,  all  of  whom  survive  the  subject  of 
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this  sketch,  except  one  brother,  who  died  in  Geylon.  In  less  than  a 
year  after  his  birth  his  father  died,  leaving  the  five  children  to  the 
care  of  their  mother — a  brave,  energetic.  Christian  woman,  who  spared 
no  effort,  and,  as  far  as  her  means  went,  no  expense,  to  prepare  her 
children  for  their  life-work.  Both  the  parents  were  members  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  and  William  was  brought  up  in 
connection  with  the  same  denomination — ^the  religious  body,  as  many 
will  know,  that  sprang  into  existence  durii^  the  awakening  associated 
with  the  names  of  Howell,  Harris,  and  Rowlands,  Uangeitho.  When 
very  young,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  services,  and  showed  a 
particular  interest  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  had  an  unusually  good 
memory,  and,  when  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  recite  most 
of  the  hymns  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  hymn-book.  Tliis  he  was  veiy 
fond  of  doing  at  home ;  it  was  a  pleasure,  a  pastime,  to  him.  He  had 
a  favourite  dog,  and  many  times  he  was  seen  with  his  arms  round  this 
pet,  reciting  one  hymn  after  another,  and  playfully  saying  that  there 
was  one  hymn  the  dog  liked  better  than  all  the  rest. 

The  first  day-school  ]ie  attended  was  the  village  national  school, 
and  his  first  master  was  one  Thomas  Morgan  James,  a  most 
eccentric  man,  who  was  succeeded  by  one  David  Howell,  a 
learned  and  painstaking  teacher,  to  whom  he  felt  greatly  attached, 
and  whom  he  regarded  as  ''the  cleverest  teacher  in  the  world." 
The  young  scholar  drew  the  special  attention  of  the  master  by 
his  industry  and  his  quickness  in  learning.  He  was  particularly 
apt  at  figures,  and  could  answer  questions  in  mental  arithmetic 
almost  intuitively.  Besides  making  great  progress  in  school, 
he  displayed  a  large  amount  of  taste  and  aptitude  for  mechanical 
work.  He  would  construct  small,  but  skilfully  made,  machines, 
clever  and  pretty  toys,  and  the  like ;  and,  while  he  was  engaged  upon 
these,  scarcely  anything  or  anybody  could  draw  him  away  till  he 
had  completed  his  task.  School-fellows  would  ask  him  out  in  vain. 
He  was  thorouglily  in  earnest  in  this  as  in  all  other  things. 

His  favourite  pastime,  however,  was  fishing.  His  twin  brother 
and  he,  ever  accompanied  by  their  dog,  could  be  often  seen  on  the 
banks  of  their  native  river,  not  because  the  place  was  "  the  quietest 
and  fittest  for  contemplation,"  or  because  the  engagement  awakened 
serious  and  profitable  thought,  as  Isaac  Walton  held,  but  because 
they  enjoyed  the  sport.  They  were  known  and  much  spoken  of  by 
the  inhabitants.     This  was  partly  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  fapt  of 
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their  great  resemblance,  so  that  even  their  mother  was  sometimes 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  which  was  which — a  rather  awkward  HilAmn)^ 
when  either  required  reproof.  Many  a  singular  mistake  was  made^ 
in  which,  as  in  the  '^  Comedy  of  Errors/'  one  brother  was  spoken  to 
for  the  other.  A  fellow-student  of  the  writer  was,  one  Sunday  morning, 
preaching  for  the  late  Dr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Walter  Lewis  was  present, 
but  the  student  had  mistaken  him  for  his  tutor,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  spoke  to  him  as  such. 

About  the  age  of  eleven,  William,  accompanied  by  liis  brother 
Walter,  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Carmarthen,  kept  by  Mr.  Alcwyn 
Evana  Here  he  soon  displayed  Iiis  unusual  mathematical  powers, 
especially  his  great  readiness  in  answering  mental  arithmetic  questions. 
His  diligence  and  general  behaviour  were  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
held  up  by  the  master  as  a  model  to  the  other  boys.  After  spending 
two  years  in  this  school,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  Carmarthen,  to  the 
drapery  business,  with  which  he  remained  connected  till  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  In  a  somewhat  large  establishment,  he  soon 
became  noticed  for  his  amiability,  perseverance,  and  business-like 
habite.  He  gave  himself  to  business  with  all  the  resolution  and 
enthusiasm  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  everything  he  undertook. 
One  trait  of  his  character,  which  all  who  knew  him  must  have 
observed  to  the  last,  had  a  special  field  for  exercise  during  these 
years — ^his  unswerving  honesty  and  truthfulness.  He  was  once 
rebuked  by  an  associate  for  refusing  to  tell  a  lie.  He  answered, 
sternly,  that  he  would  never  do  so,  whatever  the  bribe.  Tins  feature 
of  his  character  soon  came  to  be  as  highly  valued  by  his  master  as 
his  other  qualities,  as  was  shown  by  the  marked  confidence  reposed 
in  him.  But  an  important  and  specially  noticeable  fact  is  that  during 
the  years  he  spent  in  business  he  was  a  most  devoted  student  When 
not  at  his  duties,  he  was  mostly  found  engaged  with  his  books.  He 
was  accustomed  to  commence  reading  and  studying  very  early  every 
morning.  I  do  not  know  whether  alarums  were  as  numerous  and  as 
clieap  then,  as  they  are  now ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  possess 
one,  but  he  adopted  the  following  contrivance  for  waking  in  time. 
In  his  room  there  was  an  old  sword,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Pembrokeshire  yeomanry  when,  in  1797,  the  French  landed  at  Fish- 
guard. This  he  placed  every  night  on  a  shelf  near  his  bed,  having 
attached  to  it  a  string,  which  was  carried  through  the  window  and 
hung  down  outside.    Every  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  a  policeman  on 
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his  beat  would,  by  arrangement,  pull  the  string ;  down  the  sword  would 
fall  with  a  crash,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  youthful  student  would 
be  on  his  feet  preparing  for  work.  His  master,  noticing  his  early  and 
Studious  habits,  said  to  him  one  day,  '*  William,  if  I  had  your  pluck 
and  perseverance,  I  might  one  day  become  Chancellor  of  England." 

Among  the  books  he  read  at  this  time  were  Chalmers'  Institutes, 
Enapp's  Theology,  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Doddridge's  "Rise  and 
Progress,"  which  was  a  special  favourite  of  his.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  reading  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  preachers — John 
EUas;  Williams,  of  the  Wem;  Rowlands,  Uangeitho;  Christmas 
Evans,  &c. 

He  was  at  this  time,  and  throughout  his  life,  very  genial,  fond  of 
society^  and  as  much  as  anybody  the  life  of  it.     Such  men  as  Dr. 
S}mionds,  now  of  Neyland,  then  infirmary  physician  at  Carmarthen, 
bear  witness  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
this  rising  young  man,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens.     From  his  boyhood 
he  had  been  remarkable  for  the  devoutness  of  his  spirit.    He  was 
fond  of  Bible-reading,  prayer,  and  all  religious  engagements.    Though 
very  young,  and  not  yet  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  he  often 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  missionary.    A  curious  incident 
shows  this.    He  wrote  to  a  captain  in  London,  asking  if  he  should  be 
allowed  to  work  his  way  out  to  Africa  as  a  cabin-boy,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.    It  was  a  bold  idea,  and  a  very 
noble  one,  for  tliis  mere  boy  to  feel  ready  to  leave  home,  friends,  &c., 
with  no  Society  at  his  back,  that  he  might  be  face  to  face  with  the 
heathen,  to  tell  them  of  the  Saviour. 

When  he  was  well  on  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  joined  the  English 
Calvinistic  Methodist  church  at  Carmarthen,  then  imder  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  W.  HoweUs,  now  Principal  of  Trevecca  College.  The  latter, 
who  evinced  the  utmost  S3rmpathy  with  the  young  member  in  his 
endeavours  after  improvement,  writes  so  fully  and  so  well  of  Mr. 
I^wis  at  this  period  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  whole  of  a  letter 
he  has  kindly  sent,  though  it  is  long.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'<  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  distinctly  recall  any  particular  incident  in  the  earlier 
life  of  my  esteemed  and  lamented  friend,  though  I  knew  him  intimately  daring  a 
part  of  the  time  I  lived  at  Carmarthen  (1851—1857).  Bat  I  have  always  looked 
back  with  pleasure  to  what  he  made  known  to  me  of  his  character  while  he  was 
a  member  of  my  Bible-class.  He  made  it  evident  that  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
Word  of  God  was  that  of  a  trae  Christian.  His  preparation  for  oar  meetings  was 
invariably  as  thorough  as  the  time  he  had  to  spare  for  the  purpose,  and  his 
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email  ftoze  of  books,  would  admit  o£  flia  anawen  to  my  qaeationa,  the 
qnestiona  he  pnt  to  me,  and  hia  occasional  remarks,  aU  indicated  his 
thoughtfiil  acnteneas  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  deep  religious  earnestness. 
He  made  us  often  feel  that  hia  thinking  was  as  independent  as  it  was 
earefol  and  clear,  for  he  always  met  an  opinion  from  which  he  differed  with 
a  firm  but  modest  challenge.  None  of  hb  excellent  qualities  gratified  me  more 
than  his  transparent  honesty.  If  he  was  not  prepared  with  what  he  deemed  a 
ntisfactory  answer  to  a  question,  he  would  £rankly  say  so,  and  never  attempt  to 
cheat  the  class  by  Tailing  his  lack  of  knowledge  with  random  guesses.  In  every 
way  he  made  it  apparent  that  he  loved  the  Bible  ;  that  he  was  a  diligent  reader 
of  it ;  that  lie  knew  much  about  it ;  and  that  it  was  his  highest  joy  to  learn 
more.  How  fresh  before  my  mind  this  moment  is  the  memory  of  the  grave  but 
amiable  expression  of  his  countenance,  his  slightly  halting  manner  of  speaking, 
and  the  serious  attention  w$  gave  to  what  he  said,  because  we  knew  that  what  he 
told  us  had  been  heedfully  pondered  and  prayerfully  fed  on  t  I  now  and  then 
tried  to  coi\]ecture  what  he  would  become  in  after-life.  I  was  satisfied  that  he 
was  fitted  for  higher  things  than  his  then  occupation^  and  that  the  all-controlling 
Head  of  the  Church  would,  in  His  own  best  way  and  time,  place  him  where  his 
micommon  abilities  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  ardent  but  unobtrusive 
piety  mi^t  be  fully  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Lord. 

''Having  thus  eiyoyed  the  privilege  of  watching  oyer  a  part  of  his  promising 
bodding-time,  I  did  not  see  him  at  all,  and  heard  but  little  of  him,  during  his 
period  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  course  of  his  education.  But  I  am 
very  thankful  that  several  opportunities  were  afforded  me,  after  he  came  to  reside 
at  Pontypool,  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  mature  man  and  the  ripened  saint 
I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  Sunday  over  which  I  was  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  college,  of  which  he  was  then  I^resident  His  health  at  that 
time  was  veiy  indifferent ;  but  he  showed  no  signs  of  weariness  in  his  hard  work, 
and  he  was  so  buoyantly  cheerful  that  I  fairly  forgot  that  he  had  any  cause  for 
le^nning.  What  especially  charmed  me  was  the  breadth  of  his  Christian 
87mp«lihie&  He  talked  much,  and  with  warm  affection,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  He  was  too  hirge-minded,  too  kige-hearted,  too  near  heaven,  to  be 
a  mere  sectarian.  I  never  saw  him  afterwards ;  but  our  pleasant  intercourse 
then  was  as  good  a  preparation  as  1  can  imagine  for  our  future  meeting,  which  I 
humbly  trust  will  take  place,  in  the  holy  assembly  above." 

It  was  during  the  time  he  attended  Mr.  Howell's  Bible-class  that 
he  entertained  his  iSrst  doubts  as  to  the  Scripturalness  of  infant  sprink- 
ling. He  made  known  those  doubts  to  the  pastor,  and  the  subject  was 
often  discussed  in  the  Bible-class.  His  mind  was  now  turning 
seriously  in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  ministiy,  and  he  received 
no  little  encouragement  from  the  members  of  the  church  to  enter 
upon  that  work.  But,  though  a  member  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
body,  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  Baptist  While  on  a  visit 
to  Clyndarwen,  Pembrokeshire,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
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Owen  Griffiths,  still  the   honoured  pastor  of  the   Baptist  church 

there.    After  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  showed 

himself  a  most  sympathising  and  helpful .  guide,  he  was  baptized  by 

this  gentleman  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1859. 

Mr.  Griffiths  writes : — 

''  HIb  stay  here  was  not  long,  yet  it  was  long  enough  to  endear  his  memory  to 
all  of  ns  who  knew  him.  He  was  of  a  most  genial  disposition,  and  this  made  his 
society  most  welcome.  He  had  the  luiack  of  introducing  new  subjects  in  so 
natural  a  way  as  to  lead  others  with  him  into  fresh  fields  of  thought  While 
here,  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  at  the  services.  His  prayers  were  generally 
shorty  concise,  but  they  contained  much  pathos  and  fervour." 

When  he  returned  to  Carmarthen  he  united  himself  with  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  church,  then  presided  over  by  the  logical  and 
silver-tongued  Hugh  Jones,  He  had  now  resolved  upon  the  ministry 
as  his  future  vocation  in  life.  Many  of  his  friends  opposed  this  step 
most  strongly.  They  had  seen  with  satisfaction  how  well  he  was 
suited  for  business,  and  how  sure  he  was  of  success  if  he  continued  in 
it.  "Let  well  alone.'  Work  on  in  a  course  of  life  for  which  you  have 
proved  your  eminent  capacity.  Leave  the  untried,  the  uncertain,  for 
the  tried,  the  almost  certain."  This  was  the  strain  in  which  they 
i^ke.  Then  they  noticed  an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  they 
feared  would  interfere  with  his  success  in  the  pulpit.  This  impedi« 
ment  "was  not  natural,  but  accidental.  It  came  about  as  follows : — 
The  twin  brothers  had  often  listened  with  dread  to  the  many  awful 
tales  told  them  by  servants  and  others  about  tramps,  gipsies,  and  the 
like,  and  how  they  carried  little  children  away.  One  fine  spring  day 
the  two  children,  witii  thair  dog,  were  gathering  wild  floweis  in  a 
quiet  country  lane.  All  at  onoe  they  were  startled  by  two  vough^ 
aftalwart  vagrants.  Their  young  hearts  almost  buxst  with  fear.  They 
ran  with  all  their  might  towards  flieir  home,  the  tramps  following 
them.  On  reaching  the  bouse  they  were  unable  for  a  while  to  utter 
one  word,  and  from  that  dey  they  had  an  impedment  of  speech,  the 
result  no  doubt  of  a  nervous  shook. 

But,  in  tiie  face  of  all  opposition,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
tiie  ministry.  If  there  were  diMculties,  so  much  thtf  worse  for  them, 
for  th^  must  give  way;  the  alleged  imposailditf  wbs  to  be 
imte ;  he  had  said  so,  ai!kd  he  was  true  to  his  word.  The  deliTeij 
of  his  first  sermon  in  I3ie  Tabemaole  ^iras  not  Te^aanmog.  He 
stammered  so  imA  that  Me  relatives  issplored  Mm  to  'Aatagt 
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mind.  He  felt  this  apparani  £Edlare  keenly,  for  he  had  a  fine  sensitive 
nature ;  but  with  that  iron-willed  heroic  spirit  of  his,  which  through 
life  stood  him  in  such  admirable  stead,  he  determined  to  spare  no 
effort  to  conquer.  He  wrote  to  the  late  Eev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
asking  him  what  means  he  had  employed  to  master  his  impediment. 
Hie  large-hearted  Kingsley  sent  a  kind  letter  in  reply,  saying  he 
Iiad  derived  great  benefit  from  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Hunt,  of 
Hastings,  and  advising  him  to  try  the  same.  He  cost  of  treatment 
and  residence  was  large,  but  Mr.  Lewis  went  to  Hastings,  and,  under 
Dr.  Hunt,  made  marvellous  improvement.  He  returned  home, 
and  once  more  preached  the  same  sermon  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  this 
time  with  scarcely  a  tarace  of  the  impediment,  where  two  months 
before  he  had  almost  broken  down.  The  people  who  heard  him  on 
both  occasions  were  astounded  at  the  change. 

(7*0  60  fKm^v^&L) 


|HAT  solemn  footfall  smote  my  startled  ear  ? 
Heard  I  the  step  of  the  departing  year? 
Saw  I  her  shadowy  form  flit  slowly  by, 
To  join  her  sisters  in  eternity  ? — 
Sweeping  down  thither,  as  the  autumn's  blast 
Sweeps  summer's  leaves,  the  records  of  the  past, 
The  jpys  and  griefs^  the  bustle  and  the  strife, 
The  shadows  and  realities  of  life  % 
Hear  me,  stem  daughter  of  old  Time,  O  hear  ! — 
Is  there  no  plea  may  stay  thy  strong  career  ? 

0  pause  in  pity !  pause,  and  to  my  prayer 
Grant  a  brief  converse  with  the  things  that  were — 

1  know  the  retrospect  has  much  to  pain. 
Much  to  be  mended  could  all  come  again  ; 
StiU,  without  one  last  look  we  most  not  sever, 
Sad  is  the  word  that  bids  to  part  for  ever  ! 
BeaiRi  l^eB,  again  on  ne,  dear,  kindly  ftices; 

And  smfle  y<raT  bedt,  old  times  and  well»known  places  ; 
Bright  IooIbb,  floft  tones,  hSgk  tiioaghte,  and  fandes  £ur, 
Return,  return,  and  be  what  once  you  wi»c  1 
AU  that  was  precious  in  the  year  that's  past)— 
Too  sweet  tb  lese,  %ob  beatitifal  to  last- 
Sunshine,  vA  «»ig,  and  fngnmoe,  things  fkat 
O'er  life's  dull  path  a  kris^tar  tint  and  kne ; 
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Hopes  realised,  denies  fulfilled  ; — success 
Crowning  long  toils ;  the  burthens  of  distress 
Lightened,  Will  subjugated,  Self  denied, 
Ills  overcome  by  long  endurance,  Pride 
Taught  to  be  greatly  humble, — all  that  wakes 
The  approving  voice  of  conscience,  all  that  makes 
Heaven's  windows  open  o'er  us,  converse  sweet, 
1'-  And  sweeter  meditation  ;  all,— all  fleet 

Back  into  being.    Burst  oblivion's  chain, 
And  be  awhile  realities  again  !^-» 

Blest  be  the  powers  that  can  the  past  restore : — 
They  come,  they  come,  warm  breathing  as  of  yore  \ 
I  hear  remembered  voices,  seem  to  dwell 
Once  more  with  forms  I've  known  and  loved  so  welL 
Distinct,'  beyond  my  fondest  hopes,  they  rise. 
The  shadows  dimming  the  realities. 
Beautiful  witcheries  I    Oh,  would  I  might 
Hold  them  thus  ever,  durable  as  bright ! 
But,  like  the  splendours  of  a  sunset  sky. 
E'en  while  I  gaze  their  glories  wane  and  die, 
And,  as  they  fade,  uprising  in  their  rear 
A  host  of  darker  verities  appear ; 
Sorrows  and  sins  of  various  shade  and  hue, 
That  claim  their  notice  in  the  year's  review. 
And  shall  they  be  r^ected  7    Shall  my  eyes 
Be  shut  to  life's  too  stem  realities  ? 
And  shall  the  records  of  the  past  be  seen 
Not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  should  have  been  ? 
No  I  small  the  gain  and  brief  the  joy  that  lives 
In  the  poor  dreams  such  self-delusion  gives ; 
And  honest  conscience  scorns  to  take  a  tone, 
Or  speak  a  flattering  language  not  her  own  ; 
And  wherefore  seek  to  bribe  her,  wherefore  fear 
Her  rough  but  salutary  voice  to  hear. 
When  every  warning,  now  rejected,  grows 
To  overwhelming  thunder  at  the  close  ? 

The  close !  the  dose  I    How  like  a  death-knell  seems 

That  solenm  word  to  wake  me  from  my  dreams ! 

One  little  3rear,  yea,  less  than  one  like  this, 

May  bring  me  to  the  close  of  all  that  is. 

Far  down  Time's  chequered  stream  I've  voyaged  on, 

And  seen  my  fellows  drop  off,  one  by  one ; 

And  now  the  widening  waters  seem  to  near 

Eternity's  daik  oeeaa ;  on  my  ear 

Sound  the  deep  heavings  of  that  shorelees  sea, 

And  awe  my  soul  into  solemnity ! 
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Darkling  I  hover  round  the  world  to  come, 

And  voices  thence  are  heard  to  call  me  home ; 

And  stretching  on  into  the  dread  expanse, 

I  fain  would  lift  the  curtain  and  advance. 

One  little  step,  I  know,  would  bear  me  through, 

And  give  the  secrets  of  the  dead  to  view  ; 

Bat  till  that  step  is  taken,  mortal  sense, 

Ask  as  it  may,  gets  no  re^wnse  from  thence. 

Thought  may  at  times,  when  all  around  me  sleep. 

Launch  sounding  forth  into  that  silent  deep ;  * 

But,  without  star  to  guide  or  light  to  cheer. 

Soon  back  to  land  my  trembling  course  I  steer. 

Fen  bold  Conjecture  onward  fears  to  fare. 

And  Beason  shrinks  to  find  no  footing  there ; 

Till  conscious  Nature,  baffled  and  o'erawed, 

Sinks  suppliant  on  the  mercy  of  her  Qod, 

Turns  from  self-oonfideuce  to  faith  and  prayer. 

Clings  to  His  Word,  and  finds  her  refuge  there. 

Thrice  happy  we,  not  left  to  grope  our  way 

From  truth  to  truth,  by  Nature's  feeble  ray, 

Where  one  false  step  were  ruin.    Happier  still 

Our  wills  conforming  to  the  Heavenly  Will ;  ^.-    ' 

Beady,  as  Qod  may  prompt,  to  think  and  feel,  ;^ 

And  take  His  impress,  as  the  wax  the  seal ; 

At  His  blest  feet  content  to  sit  and  learn, 

Or  walk  by  faith,  till  faith  to  sight  shall  turn  ; 

Beneath  the  Saviour's  cross  to  stand  and  scan 

All  He  has  done,  and  all  He  claims  from  man  ; 

Learn  from  His  life,  and  on  His  death  repose,  I 

And  grow  in  love  and  duty  to  the  close. 

On  the  yearns  threshold,  on  the  narrow  strand 

That  parts  the  past  and  future,  here  I  stand, 

Without  control  o'er  either :  one  is  flown 

Beyond  recall ; — a  dark  and  dread  unknown^ 

The  other  stretches  onward, — ^what  to  be, 

Seen  but  by  Him  who  fills  eternity. 

The  present,  and  scarce  that,  is  still  my  own  :*—  • 

Oh,  be  it  consecrate  to  Heaven  alone  ! 

Be  mine,  while  all  things  sliift  and  change  around, 

To  cleave  to  Him  in  whom  no  change  is  found ; 

To  rest  on  the  Immutable,  to  cling 

Closer  and  closer  'neath  the  Almighty  wing ; 

His  voice  in  all  its  varied  tones  to  hear. 

And  in  all  aspects  feel  Him  ever  near ; 

Be  mine  with  Him  to  walk,  on  Him  depend, — 

Then,  come  what  may,  it  all  to  good  must  tend  I  2 
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HE  Arbor  del  Lecke — milk  or  cow  tree  of  the  Coidilleras — ia 
one  of  the  most  wonderfiil  olrjects  in  nature.    Humboldt 
describes  himself  as  immeaaurably  impressed  by  it.    "  This 
fine  tree  rises  like  the  broad-leaved  star  apple.    The  fruit 
is  somewhat  fleshy.    When  inciaioos  aie  made  in  the 
trunk,  it  yields  abundance  of  glutxnons  milk^  tolerably  thick,  of  an 
agreeable  balmy  smelL    We  drank  considerable  quantities  in  the 
evening  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning.    The 
Negroes  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their  bread  of  maize  or  cassava.    They 
grow  sensibly  fatter  dariiig  the  seaaon  when  most  milk  is  furnished. 
Amidst  the   great  number  of  curious  phenomena  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  travel,  I  confisss  thoce  ace  few  that  have 
made  so  powerful  an  impremon  on  me  as  the  aspect  of  tiiis  tree.    It 
is  not  here  the  solemn  shades  of  forests,  the  majestic  consse  of  rivers, 
the  mountains  wrapped  in  eternal  snow,  that  excite  emotion.    A  few 
drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  fcnitfulness  and 
fecundity  of  nature."    It  is  not  ovtwardly  dn  attoctive  tree.    It 
grows  on  the  barren  flank  of  a  lodc,  with  oenaaoeouB  aiui  dry  leaves. 
Its  large  woody  roots  cim  scaToely  penetrate  into  the  stone.    For 
several  months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage. 
Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  but,  when  the  stem  is  pierced, 
there  flows  this  sweet  and  nomidiiBg  liquid.    It  is  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  this  vegetable  fountain  ia  most  abundant    N'egroes  and 
natives  are  [then  seen  hastening  fixon  all  quarteiSj  furnished  with 
large   bowls  to  receive  the  milk.     Does  not  all  this  carry  our 
thoughts  to  the  Scripture  voinme,  and  xemind  us  of  tha  sincere — ue., 
spiritual  milk  of  the  Word,  the  indispensable  elefflent  of  our  spiritual 
nature  ?    In  some  respects  the  Bible  may  not  be  so  popcdarly  attract- 
ive as  many  books.    In  these  days  of  superficiality  and  excitement, 
the  showy  often  eclipses  the  valuable ;  yet  what  lifernourishment  is 
there  here !.  \  When  aDthixxg  else  will  satisfy,  this  brings  content. 
When  moral  drought  apteads  around,  here  is  lesuufca    To  every 
eomer  the  supply  is  open,  tmd  sH  are  welcome  io  the  almndance  pro- 
vided.   But  we  must  penetrate  the  heart  of  truth ;  dig  deep  into  the 
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centze  to  get  tbe  food.  "  The  Spirit  giveth  life*"  WhoD,  bowo'rer^ 
-m  do  this,  the  leBult  ia  e w  pBadoiUL  And  when  tha  ''  Son  of 
SighteouAneas "  ariaes,  aiid]we  aee  ^  l^t  in  God'a  l^pi V  tko  richoat 
ttore  of  hlessing  is  affiirded,  and  oar  hearts  exult  in  tihe  lojral 
amplitade.  An  aldding  f nllneaa  continually  remains  for  daily  nead, 
nnexhanated  after  all  the  nnatinting  supply,  and  we  may  bo 
lepeatedly  revived,  strength  ^ned,  qnickened,  by  the  saoced  Word. 
What  can  this  Book  be  bat  of  Divine  origin  ?  To  read^  study,  appro^* 
pnate,  its  hallowed  teachings ;  can  anything  be  more  plainly  a  first 
duty  and  an  unspeakable  privilege  ?  Then  dudl  we  be  thorongUy 
furnished  onto  every  good  work,  ajid  be  able  to  say  with  Jeremiab, 
"Thy  words  were  found, and  I  did  eat  them;  and  Thy  Word  WM 
unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart." 

Gases  of  good  being  done  incidentally  by  Christians,  who  have  not 
known  at  the  time  they  were  being  mad^  useful,  are  both  frequent 
and  encouragiiig.  A  gardener,  in  the  employ  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  is 
said  to  have  savingly  felt  the  force  of  truth  on  overhearing  her  lady- 
ship, not  knowing  his  proximity,  converse  with  a  fdend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  waU.  Ebenezer  Erskine  listened  to  his  wife  and  brother 
conversing  upon  religious  subjects  in  a  bower  in  tha  gardeoL  '^  These,** 
he  said,  ''  have  ideas  and  feelings  to  ^iribicli  I  am  a  stranger.  They 
possess  a  valuable  something  which  I  have  not."  A  woman  ono* 
opened  the  street  door  to  bid  away  some  noisy  children,  and  heard 
four  texts  quoted  to  a  man»  which  clung  to  her  memory  like  a  message 
from  God,  and  gave  her  no  rest  until  she  had  found  peace  in  beliendng. 
So  tme  it  is  we  are  ever,  unconsdoosly  as  well  as  conBdously ,  exerting 
influence,  and  we  know  not  when  or  where.  The  thoughtful  man  will 
learn  from  this  to  be,  as  Dr.  Carey  used  to  say,  "  a  Christian  in  all 
company,"  and,  renewing  his  confidence  in  the  truth,  will  more  eagerly 
and  hopefully  sow  seed  beside  all  waters.  How  wouderfully,  sometimes, 
have  apparently  inconsiderable  means  been  blessed.  A  tract  given 
on  a  HK^ecourse  to  a  young  man  changed  the  current  of  his  life,  and 
he  became  clergyman  of  one  of  the  most  important  London  chnrchea. 
A  German  baron,  whose  home  became  for  years  a  centre  of  light  in 
his  country,  traced  all  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  truth  to  the 
influence  of  a  little  book.  A  Spanish  evangelist,  who  spent  his  life 
contending  for  the  &ith,  was  led  to  Christ  through  the  text-caxd 
given  in  a  London  hospital.  A  deacon  of  a  church  we  know,  was  led 
to  conversion  by  overhearing,  as  he  stood  on  the  stairs,  a  female 
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missioiiary  praying  with  his  sick  wife.  A  Boman  Catholic  priest 
was  first  led  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  by 
a  tract  given  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  his  church,  and  he  died  a 
Protestant  pastor,  highly  esteemed  for  Ms  work's  sake.  ''  Be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season."  A  little  prayer  may  bring  a  laige  answer, 
and  bring  it  soon  if  sincerity  and  faith  give  it  wings.  A  short  word 
may  be  more  than  long  enough  to  span  the  distance  between  earth 
and  heaven  if  it  be  struck  off  from  a  living  heart 

"  Earthly .  things "  in  contrast  with  "  heavenly  things/*"  may  be 
symbolised  to  us  sometimes,  as  when  from  a  height  we  look  down  on 
a  great  city  at  night  and  see  the  lesser  lights  sparkling  in  multitude, 
in  lines,  in  crescents,  promiscuously,  or  apart  We  then  look  up  to 
the  skies  and  see  all  the  glory  of  the  stars.  How  great  the  difference, 
how  grand  those  steady,  stately  orbs.  How  unassailable,  unapproach- 
able, and  mysterious.  All  night  unweariedly  they  gleam,  and  all  day 
they  still  stud  the  heavens,  though  our  sight  is  too  weak  to  perceive 
them.  A  cloud  may  temporarily  obscure,  but  cannot  hide  them  long, 
and  when  in  the  progress  of  ages  the  cities  now  lighted  up  may  be- 
come as  desolate  as  the  sites  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  still  those  orbs 
of  heaven  shall  have  lost  none  of  their  brightness.  They  shine  **  for 
ever  and  ever."  The  lights  of  human  philosophy  at  best  are  but  for 
a  time.  They  are  earth-begotten,  fitful,  capricious,  and  dim.  They 
are  destined  to  be  eclipsed  and  forgotten.  But  the  lights  divinely 
kindled  shine  on,  unfailing  and  imdimmed.  When  the  theories  of 
the  present  day  are  numbered  with  their  forerunners  in  the  museum 
of  history,  the  truths  of  Scripture  shall  still  be  bright  with  the  glory 
of  heaven's  own  eternity. 

It  is  related  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters — 

"  Who  Hved  unknown, 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven  " — 

that  often  providential  interpositions  were  experienced  in  their 
distresses  that  were  very  striking,  and  in  some  cases,  miracle  apart,, 
may  be  compared  with  Scripture  instances.  One  of  the  followers  and 
companions  of  A.  Clarke,  of  Glenim,  on  one  occasion,  hard  pressed  by 
his  pursuers,  took  refuge  in  ja  cave.  Here,  however,  though  secreted 
from  the  malice  of  his  foes,  he  seemed  in  danger  of  death  by  starva- 
.tion.    But  looking  forth  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  morning  he  saw 
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a  la]^e  bird  descend  to  it?  neat  near  at  hand  beneath  the  foraken  and 
heath.  Afterwards^  when  it  had  gone,  he  went  to  the  spot  and  found 
a  good-sized  egg.  Each  day  this  was  repeated,  so  long  as  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  concealment,  and  upon  those  eggs  he  subsisted 
until  able  with  safety  to  make  his  escape.  Elijah  the  prophet,  if  the 
translation  "ravens"  be  correct,  was  not  more  certainly  fed  by  the 
kindness  of  providence  than  this  tried  witness  for  conscience'  sake, 
(rod  has  methods  of  endless  variety  and  unexpected  goodness  in 
dealing  with  His  people  according  to  their  need.  Sure  supplies  shall 
not  fail,  and  He  shall  shield  His  saints  under  the  protection  of  His 
power.  So  Peden,  "  the  prophet,"  found.  When  hunted  and  fleeing 
upon  the  mountains  from  his  foes,  more  than  once  a  cloud  interposed 
between  himself  and  his  enemies,  and  secured  his  deliverance  from 
their  hands.  The  accounts  given  of  many  of  the  two  thousand  who, 
in  1662,  were  ejected  from  their  pulpits — e.^.,  David  Anderson,  of 
Walton-upon-Thames,  and  Henry  Maurice,  of  Stretton — ^relate  striking 
instances  of  the  Divine  care  and  benevolence,  want  supplied,  sorrow 
calmed,  destitution  averted.  Such  cases  give  emphasis  and  commen- 
dation to  the  Psalmist's  words, "  Trust  in  Him,  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  Him.    God  is  a  refuge  for  us." 

Cultivate  a  generous  spirit  towards  society  and  the  world  at  large. 
Grudging,  selfishness,  and  envy  prevail  too  much.  Montreuil,  a 
Frenchman,  remarking  on  persons  going  to  sleep  and  putting  out 
the  candle,  says,  **  He  is  sorry  that  in  sinking  into  his  eternal  sleep 
he  cannot  annihilate  the  universe  and  extinguish  the  sun."  Men  who 
have  accumulated  money  are  often  loth  to  part  with  it  or  to  entertain 
any  pleasant  thoughts  about  those  who  shall  inherit  it  afterwards. 
They  would  even,  sometimes,  leave  it  apart  from  the  right  channel 
through  which  it  should  flow.  But  is  this  the  kind  of  spirit  to  make 
**  blessed"  the  "memory  of  the  just"  ?  Why  should  others  be  grudged  the 
brightness  of  the  present,  which  those  whose  time  is  come,  and  who  have 
had  their  share,  are  obliged  to  leave  ?  One  might  almost  say,  at  least 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Let  a  kind  wish,  like  a  benediction,  fall 
on  those  who,  wliile  they  enjoy  the  legacy  that  must  come,  will  think 
all  Ijie  more  tenderly  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  bequeathed. 
It  is  always  pleasant,  living  or  passing  away,  to  have  the  good  feeling 
of  others  as,  Philostratus  tells  us,  the  king  of  some  people  in  India 
had.  Every  night  they  treated  him  with  music  and  singing,  and,  as 
he  retired  to  his  bed,  not  only  wished  him  pleasant  dreams,  but 
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admonished  him  to  rise  on  the  morrow  full  of  just  and  upright 
intentions  towards  his  subjects.  Quite  a  contrast  this  to  those  who, 
when  Henry  III.  of  Fiance  died,  put  on  green  mourning,  fired  fetix 
dejaie,  and  indulged  in  all  the  demonstrations  of  delight 

We  read  that  the  Persians  had  a  certain  day  in  the  year  when  they 
^ught  out  all  venemous  serpents  to  slay  them.  What  a  good  thing 
if  this  practice  were  to  be  adopted  among  us  in  a  moral  sense.  If 
6ome  would  only  recognise  evil  dispositions  in  themselves,  such  as 
envy,  malice,  pride,  revenge,  avarice,  ill-temper,  it  would  be  hopeful 
Venemous  serpents  these,  hateful,  noxious,  wherever  they  lurk.  But 
to  appoint  a  day  also  for  their  destruction  would  be  better  still. 
What  an  augury  of  blessing  would  this  be,  of  unspeakable  value,  for 
the  man  liimself  and  for  others.  It  used  to  be  fabled,  however,  that 
serpents  were  bom  out  of  the  slime ;  and  too  true  it  is,  the  corruption 
of  the  hearc  breeds,  and  perpetually  so,  its  own  evils.  All  the 
more  need,  then,  of  a  regularly  appointed  season  for  diligent  search 
and  unsparing  exertion,  only  instead  of  deferring  for  a  year,  we  would 
say  week  by  week.  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  day  by  day. 

Gratitude  has  sometimes  been  very  cold,  especially  after  benefits  that 
have  been  conferred  cannot  be  taken  away.  Alpbonso  of  Portugal 
promised  the  English  general  and  his  soldiers — to  whom  he  owed  the 
salvation  of  his  kingdom — ^that  he  would  certainly  reward  them,  and 
in  due  time  a  box  came,  not  too  large,  as  beseemed  one  that  should 
*hold  precious  treasures.  It  was  opened  with  much  excitement  and 
great  expectations,  when,  behold,  the  contents  were  found  to  be 
nothing  but  a  few  pounds  of  Spanish  snulTl  Pedro  of  BrazU  was 
satirically  worse jwhen,  on  making  a  present  after  favours  experienced, 
he  despatched  a  case  which,  when  it  was  opened,  was  found  to  con- 
tain as  its  central'prize  a  scanty  lock  of  his  own  grisly  hair.  Gratitude 
is  a  very  variable  emotion.  Strong  at  the  moment  of  benefit  received, 
like  a  fire  of  straw  it  soon  bums  down,  and  sometimes  the  only  relics 
are  a  few  black  ashes.  The  very  time  that  is  taken  to  elabc»rate  some 
form  for  its  expression  becomes  often  only  a  means  for  deadening  the 
edge  of  feeling.  Do  your  gratitude  quickly  if  you  would  do  it 
.  worthily,  or  perhaps  it  wiU  never  be  done  at  all.  Greed,  however, 
deserves  to  be  disappointed.  Jean  de  Meun  gave  instruction  for  his 
funeral  to  be]{performed  in  a  certain  church,  and,  when  complete,  a 
weighty  coffer  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pious 
xaoAks   who    had    conducted  the  ceremony.     AU   was    well  and 
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truly  done^imd  they  gathered  round  the  treasure  chest  to  examine  the 
contents.  To  their  indignation  and  vexation^  they  only  found  some 
sheets  of  lead^  with  a  few  mathematical  figures  scored  on  them. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  strange  and  anomalous  as  her  char- 
acter was,  said  at  times  some  weighty  things.     ''  Conscience  is  the 
only  looking-glass  that  neither  deceives   nor  flatters.     Avarice   of 
time  is  the  only  avarice  that  does  not  dishonour.     The  secret  of  being 
ridiculous  is   by  priding  yourself  on   talents  you  do  not  possess. 
Great  men  and  fools  are  sometimes  the  same  things,  only  in  different 
ways.    The  oracle  which  recommended  consultation  of  the  dead, 
doubtless  meant  books.    Satire  ought  to  ofiPend  no  one  if  true,  still  less 
if  untrue."   She  also  observed :  "Do  not  think  you  are  innocent  because 
yon  are  ignorant."    Whether  or  not  she  took  this  sentiment  from  the 
sacred  words,  "  Father,  foi^ive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  the  tnith  is  the  same.     The  ignorance  of  sin  includes  the  sinful- 
ness of  ignorance.  Wherever  there  are  the  means  of  knowing,  there  is 
wilful  neglect  if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  or  use  them  to  the 
uttermost.     Where  among  us  do  these  means  not  exist  ?    Prejudice 
may  blind,  relactance  may  withhold,  pride  may  puff  up,  perversity 
may  warp,  stubbornness  may  resist.    But  the  light  shines  still,  and 
danc^ers  we  might  avoid  are  none  the  less  perilous,  because  we  dose 
oar  eyes  to  them.     Is  the  precipice  less  real,  because  we  persist  in 
walking  backward  ?    Is  the  lake  less  suffocating,  because  we  will  not 
believe  it  is  so  deep  ?    A  man  may,  in  the  language  of  some  diletttmie 
articles  in  the  NmeteerUh   Century^  plume  himself    on   being    aa 
Agnostic — i.e.^  a  religions  know-not.     It  is  possible  he  may  cheat  and 
blind  himself  down  to  this  point  of  feeling.     But  is  the  truth  less 
veritalde  and  solemn,  because  its  evidence  be  dismissed  ?     Is  Ood 
less  the  Creator,  Christ  less  the  risen  Saviour;  are  the  soul  and 
eternity  less  actual,  because  some  say,  "  We  do  not  know  them,  and 
we  will  not  believe  them  "  ?    Professed  ignorance  will  help  no  man  ia 
the  day  when  it  shall  be  said :  "  This  ye  willingly  were  ignorant  o£*' 
With  such  proofs  as  attend  the  claims  of  conscience  and  revelation, 
a  man  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  negative — a  task,  in  this 
subject^  we  maintain,  impossible,  whether  for  research  or  logic — before 
he  can  urge  that  his  nnbelief  is  inisocenL    No  one  is  eondsmed, 
becauae,  by  salf-negleot  or  ill-treatmeint,  he  has  got  himself  into  a 
oondition  of  bodily  disease;  nor  can  a  man  be  so,  if,  tlirongh  his 
ehemUed  mental  and  moral  obliquities,  he  has  entailed  upon  himself 
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the  soul-disease  of  scepticism.  Banyan  represents  Ignorance  as 
fumbling  in  his  bosom  at  last  for  his  scroll,  and  finding  none.  Kie 
self-styled  ignorants  of  the  present  day  may  well  beware  lest  they 
meet  as  severe  a  doom  as  his.  "There  is  a  way  that  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

G.  McMlCHABL,  B.A. 


WLmM'^  Cj^ttrt^is- 


UCH  a  phrase  as  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
ought  to  be  a  misnomer.  If  our  churches  were  simply  so 
many  *'  congregations  of  faithful  men  in  v^hich  the  Word  of 
^^y  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered," 
^  the  words  would  be  paradoxical  and  even  meaningless. 
But  as  our  organisations  are  unfortunately  not  an  exact  copy  of  the 
pattern  shown  us  on  the  Mount,  there  is  in  many  of  them  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  gross  and  earthly  elements  to  make  the  phrase 
intelligible,  and  to  some  extent  inevitable.  Men  who  profess 
Christianity  are  frequently  .selfish,  imperfect,  and  worldly  in  their 
tone  of  thought,  their  aims  and  ambition  ;  and  the  churches  of  which 
they  are  members  necessarily  partake  of  the  imperfections  and 
errors  in  which  their  own  lives  abound.  There  are  worldly  churches 
as  well  as  worldly  Christians,  and  the  mischief  done  by  both  is 
inconceivable. 

The  worldliness  of  churches  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  laxity  with 
which  they  receive  applicants  for  membership,  the  slight  demands 
which  are  made  upon  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving, "  even  when  in  full  communion,"  a  practical  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  Christ  on  our  absolute  and  unreserved  devotion,  but  in  the 
various  expedients  which  are  from  time  to  time  adopted  to  ensure 
what  is  called  success.  If  the  congregations  are  not  so  large  as  is 
desired,  and  the  finances  show  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  a  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  impatience  is  engendered,  and  this  frequently  issues  in 
the  adoption  of  some  novel  source  of  attraction.  Our  age  is  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  the  devices  of  men  to  further  the  interests  of  what  they 
r^aid  as  the  work  of  God  are  innumerable.    Thus  we  are  accustomed 
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to  the  plea  for  freer  and  more  elastic  services,  for  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  music,  for  a  fuller  and  more  varied  expression  of  the  power 
of  song-hymns.  Chants  and  anthems  should  be  more  numerous, 
prayers  should  be  shorter  and  less  theological,  and,  above  all,  the  old 
sand-glasses  should  be  re-introduced  into  the  pulpit  for  the  benefit  of 
those  arch  offenders — the  ministers — who  seem  determined  that  their 
congregations  shall  at  any  rate  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  one 
great  virtue — the  virtue  of  patience !  The  pulpit,  we  are  told,  must 
learn  to  adapt  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  men  whose  function 
it  is  to  teach  and  guide  their  fellows  must  be  made  to  feel  the  bit  and 
bridle.  For  the  age  is  intolerant  of  doctrinal  disquisitions,  meta- 
physical discussion,  prosy  moralisings,  and  (may  we  venture  to  add  ?) 
of  depth,  thoroughness,  and  carefulness  of  thought  It  craves  for 
pleasurable  excitement,  for  influences  which  soothe  and  solace,  for 
sweetness  if  not  for  light.  Sermons  must  therefore  be  made  to  please, 
rather  tlian  to  instruct  and  edify,  and  especially  must  they  be  brought 
down  in  point  of  length.  Mr.  Spurgeon  somewhere  repeats  the 
advice  of  an  old  minister  to  the  eflfect,  "  Whatever  else  you  preach 
about,  preach  about  forty  minutes ; "  but  such  advice  would,  if  acted 
on,  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  many  a  modern  hearer.  In  our 
day,  discourses  should  be  warranted  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes ! 

We  have  not  the  remotest  sympathy  with  sleepy  or  inactive 
churches,  nor  do  we  advocate  a  blind  and  rigid  adherence 
to  methods  which  have  nothing  to  commend  them  save  their 
venerable  age.  Use  and  wont  are  not  the  supreme  powers  in 
Christ's  Kingdom,  and  we  should  be  recreant  to  our  Lord  if  we  did 
not,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  we  have  received  from  Him, 
attempt  to  awaken  a  religious  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  negligent 
and  hostile.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  plead  that  the  highest 
success  of  our  churches  is  consistent  with  thinly  attended  services 
and  empty  pews.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  of  adopt- 
ing expedients  which  are  altogether  hurtfuL  Does  it  never  occur  to 
us  that  our  devices  may  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  so,  the  result  must  be  purely  disastrous  ? 
We  have  no  fear  of  any  measures  which  are  suggested  by  a 
devout  study  of  the  Divine  Word,  by  close  and  constant  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  by  the  feeling  that  God  only 
can  ensure  the  results  we  desire.  An  American  writer,  whose 
works  have  achieved  a  great  and  deserved  popularity  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic,  has,  in  more  places  than  one,  warned  ns  of  the  perils  by 
which  on  this  gronnd  we  are  threatened.  Fas  est  doceri  ab  hoste. 
But  Mr.  Howells  is  not  an  enemy.  He  is  a  literary  man,  of  un- 
questioned genius,  a  brilliant  sketcher  of  character,  and  the  master 
of  a  graphic  andjgraceful  style.  His  descriptions  of  American  and 
Canadian  scenery  are  among  the  finest  eflforts  of  recent  litetary  art, 
but  his  studies  of  character  and  his  vivid  portraiture  of  social  life 
possess  for  us  a  much  deeper  interest.  We  have  no  idea  of  his  precise 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  position,  but  his  ideal  of  life  is  distinctly 
and  emphatically  Christian ;  his  ethical  principles  are  inspired  by  a 
true  Evangelical  faith,  and  on  this  score  we  cordially  welcome  him  as 
an  ally. 

In  a  charming  account  which  he  has  recently  written  of  the  pretty 
and  historic  village  of  Lexington,  he  refers  to  the  fortuitous  assemblage 
of  people  he  met  in  the  hotel.  "  They  were  of  various  complexions  as 
regarded  creeds  and  callings,  but  neither  their  creeds  nor  callings 
appeared  to  characterise  them ;  they  kept  their  individualities  free 
and  apart  from  the  accidents  of  business  and  belief  in  a  way  that  I 
own  I  should  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  explain."  In  the  sense  here 
intended,  the  creeds  of  men  ought  to  characterise  them,  and  in  the 
familiarities  of  life  our  religious  beliefs  should  in  some  way  or  other 
be  known.  The  greatest  advance  among  the  churches  in  Lexington 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Baptists,  and  this  has  been  achieved 
by  rendering  the  church  attractive  to  young  people.  "We  are  told 
that  there  is  very  little  excitement  of  any  sort  in  New  England  now, 
and  that  the  church  in  small  places  becomes  more  and  more  a  social 
affair.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
but,  if  they  be  as  Mr.  Howells  represents  them,  they  afford  no  cause 
for  congratulation.  Success  achieved  by  such  methods  is  of  small 
worth,  and  is  to  be  deplored  rather  than  extolled 

In  the  last,  and  some  respects  most  powerful,  of  his  books — *'  A 
Modern  Instance" — Mr.  Howells  has  given  a  still  more  sad  and 
suggestive  picture,  which  it  cannot  be  unprofitable  for  English  readers 
to  ponder.     Speaking  of  the  village  of  Equity,  he  says  : 

'<  Eehgion  there  had  hugely  ceased  to  be  a  fact  of  spiritual  experience,  and  the 
visible  church  flourished  on  condition  of  providing  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
eonunusity.  It  was  practically  held  that  the  salvation  of  one's  soul  must  not  be 
made  too  depressing,  or  the  yoong  people  woald  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Pzo&BiQfs  of  the  BtezDnt  cvceds  temporised  wi^  8ia2ien,«iul  did  what  might  be 
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done  to  win  them  to  heaven  by  helping  them  to  hare  a  good  time  here.  The 
chmch  embraced  and  inolndtd  the  workL  It  no  longer  frovned  upon  even  aocial 
dancing— a  tranqgreafiion  once  so  heinous  in  its  eyes ;  it  opened  its  doors  to 
popular  lectures,  and  encouraged  secular  music  in  its  basements,  where,  during 
the  winter  season,  oyster  suppers  were  given  in  aid  of  good  objects.  The  Sunday- 
school  was  made  particularly  attractive,  both  to  the  children  and  the  young  men 
and  girls  who  taught  them.  Not  only  at  Thanksgiving,  but  at  Christmas,  and 
latterly,  even  at  £aater,  there  were  special  obeervances,  which  the  enterprising 
spiritiiy  havirg  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart,  tried  to  make  significant  and 
agreeable  to  all,  and  promotive  of  good  feeling.  Christenings  and  marriages  in 
the  church  were  encouraged  and  elaborately  celebrated ;  death  alone,  though 
treated  with  cut  flowers  in  emblematical  devices,  refused  to  lend  itself  to  the 
cheerful  intentions  of  those  who  were  struggling  to  render  the  idea  of  another 
and  better  world  1^  repulBive." 

This  picture  is  no  exaggeration ;  nor  do  we  need  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  find  its  counterpart.  The  result  in  England,  as  in 
America,  must,  in  the  end,  be  an  egregious  failure,  and  bring  religion 
into  reproach.  If  religion  be  not  a  fact  of  spiritual  experience  it  is 
nothing.  We  have  no  right  to  tone  down  Christ's  demands,  or  to 
make  everything  suit  the  taste  of  the  young  people,  or  the  taste  of 
any  people  whatsoever.  Our  aim,  our  spirit,  and  our  methods  must  be 
Scriptural  and  Christian.  We  are  subordinates,  not  principals  ;  wit- 
nessts,  not  originators;  followers,  not  leaders.  We  have  to  do 
Christ's  work,  and  must  do  it  in  Christ's  way. 


THE   WIFE    OF   MELANCTHON. 


AETIN  LUTHER  and  Philip  Melancthon  were  such 
inseparable  friends^  and  were  so  identified  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Eeformation,  that  it  seems  quite  natural  to 
associate  them  in  our  thoughts.  Widely  different  in 
temperament  and  disposition,  and  as  unlike  each  other, 
in  most  things,  as  the  stable  wall  and  the  trailing  vine,  they  were  yet 
necessary  the  one  to  the  other — ^Luther  to  strengthen  the  too-yielding 
ICelancthon,  and  Melancthon  to  soften  and  sober  the  sometimes  too 
inqmlfiire  Lather.    For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  two  were  often 
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thrown  together  in  the  crises  and  troubles  of  the  great  and  good  cause, 
it  seems  only  right  that  our  sketch  of  Luther's  Katherine  von  Bora 
should  be  followed  by  a  similar  outline  of  the  life  of  Melancthon's 
Catherine  Krapp. 

Melancthon  was  some  fourteen  years  younger  than  Luther,  and, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  arena  of  theological  conflict,  much  of  the 
pioneer  work  had  been  done  by  his  more  stalwart  friend.  Delicate 
in  his  physical  constitution,  tender  hearted,  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit, 
having  many  cares  and  many  scruples,  immersed  in  books,  studies, 
and  letters  night  and  day,  forgetting  himself  and  laying  out  himself 
for  others,  he  needed  a  companion,  a  help-meet  for  him,  a  friend,  and 
one  who  would  cherish  and  care  for  his  body  as  he  cared  for  the  souls 
of  others.  If  Luther  was  the  greatest,  Melancthon  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  Protestant  Qermany,  and  nothing  did  he  need  of 
earthly  things  so  much  as  a  wife  who  should  combine  in  her  own 
person  all  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  female  character  in  their 
highest  office  and  ministry.  But  the  thought  did  not  enter  his  mind. 
He  had  no  time  to  think  of  such  things,  and  therefore  it  was  a  happy 
thing  that  others  thought  for  him. 

He  w£is  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  rode  his  little 
pony  from  Tubingen  to  Wittenberg,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Elector.  He  looked  even  younger  than  he  was,  and  there  was  a  fear 
among  his  closest  friends  that  his  fragile  frame  and  feeble  constitution 
would  give  way  under  the  pressure,  the  care,  and  the  strain  of  cease- 
less study  and  professorial  work.  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  that  he 
wished  he  could  find  a  suitable  wife  for  him.  Spalatin  mentioned  a 
suitable  person,  but  Luther  deemed  it  improbable  that  he  would  fall 
in  with  their  proposals.  Melancthon  was  of  a  yielding  temperament, 
however,  and  happily  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bent  to  the  wishes  of 
iiis  friends.  Constant  dropping  wUl  wear  even  a  stone,  and  the  much 
more  pliant  mind  of  the  gentle  professor  was  overcome  to  submit  to 
wear  the  easy  yoke. 

Few  young  men  of  twenty-three  require  so  much  urging  as  did 
Melancthon,  and  still  fewer  would  be  found  writing  about  such  an 
•event  as  he  wrote,  August,  1520 : — 

"  They  wish  me  to  marry  Catherine  Krapp,  of  Wittenberg.  I  will 
not  say  how  unexpected  this  is  to  me,  and  how  cool  I  feel  towards 
it;   but  the  young  lady's  manners  and  disposition  are  all  that  I 
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could  wish.  I  shall,  therefore,  follow  the  advice  of  my  friends. 
....  Certainly  she  is  worthy  of  a  better  man ;  yet,  it  may  be 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Bat  by  thus  following  the  will  and  advice 
of  my  friends,  I  deprive  myself  of  my  studies,  which  are  my  sole 
pleasure." 

Poor  man  !  How  short-sighted  he  was.  Such  a  wife  as  Catherine 
Krapp  proved  herself  must  have  helped  his  studies  much,  even  if  he 
had  to  give  her,  as  he  undoubtedly  ought,  some  odd  portions  of  his  time. 
She  relieved  him  of  many  heavy  and  uncongenial  cares,  she  ministered 
Uke  a  guardian  angel  to  his  personal  comforts,  and  her  companion- 
ship was  like  sunshine  to  his  soul. 

The  marriage  was  hastened,  "to  put  an  end  to  scandal,"  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  viewed  with  profound  abhorrence  by  all 
excepting  thorough  Protestants,  the  Bomish  Church  holding  celibacy 
to  be  holiness,  and  marriage  as  **  the  introduction  to  all  the  tragedies 
of  life." 

So  Philip  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  the  matrimonial  altar,  and 
consented  to  give  up  his  books  and  his  studies  for  one  whole  day. 
It  was  an  event — an  event  he  never  regretted,  but  for  which  he  was 
always  thankful ;  so  much  so  that  we  find  him  writing  a  commentary 
on  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  dwelling  on  the  love  of 
husband  and  wife  as  "a  Divinely  ordained  and  Divinely  willed  object, 
in  which  the  greatest  mysteries  lie  concealed."  He  regards  the 
marriage  relation  as  a  means  whereby  the  Church  of  God  in  its  unity 
should  be  continued,  increased,  and  extended  on  earth.  "More,'^ 
sajB  he^  "  I  am  unable  to  say ;  and  we  must  learn  the  profounder 
causes  of  this  Divine  institution  in  the  life  to  come." 

His  conceptions  of  conjugal  affection  were  very  lofty.  "It  is  a 
marvellous  thing,"  says  he,  "  that  the  first  love  is  always  pure  and 
chaste,  and  both  parties  feel  as  if  they  were  in  heaven ;  and  neither 
of  them  ventures,  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  to  utter  an  unseemly 
word,  or  to  cherish  an  ignoble  wish." 

The  grave  student  and  learned  theologian  has  given  us  some 
jocular  anecdotes,  some  of  which  are  worth  repeating. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  says  he,  "  a  hermit  took  his  son  with  him 
into  a  neighbouring  town.  While  there,  the  youth,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  saw  some  young  women. 

" '  Father/  says  he, '  what  kind  of  creatures  are  these  ? ' 
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^  The  old  hennit,  ^uiprifled  at  bU  attenyUoa  being  so  soon  attracted 
to  the  gii'b,  said,  '  Zhey  are  geese.' 

'' '  Oh,  father  I '  Tq>lifid  the  jouth, '  I  wi£^  we  had  also  sneh  geese/ '" 

Another  stoiy  is  full  of  wit  and  feminine  shrewdness. 

"  A  youth  once  told  a  girl,  who  was  constantly  looking  at  him,  to 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Archly  the  maiden  replied,  '  You  aire 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  have  more  reason  to  look  down.  The 
woman  was  taken  from  the  man:  why  should  I  not  look  at  the 
material  firom  which  I  was  made  ? ' " 

Four  years  after  marriage  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Anna 
was  an  intelligent  child,  and  her  father  loved  her  above  all  bis 
children.  Her  married  life  was  shoit,  and  not  very  happy»  for  her 
husband,  Dr.  Sabinus,  was  none  too  kind  to  her.  Three  other 
children  were  bom  to  MelanctUoa ;  and  be  proved  one  of  the  fondest 
and  kindest  of  fathers. 

One  day  a  learned  Frenchman  called  upon  the  Professor  of  Greek. 
He  found  him  in  the  nursery,  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand  and 
holding  a  book  with  the  other.  The  Frenchman  expressed  his 
astonishment;  but  Philip  so  highly  commended  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  domestic  life  that  he  went  away  the  wiser  for  his  visit 

Catherine  brought  her  husband  no  dowry,  excepting  that  of  her 
love  and  her  numerous  virtues,  and  these  were  a  mine  of  wealth. 
Camerarius,  the  bosom  friend  of  Melancthon,  describes  Catherine 
as  a  very  pious  woman  and  a  very  devoted  wife.  "  She  ardently 
loved  her  husband,  was  extremely  diligent  and  active  in  her  domestic 
duties,  perfectly  blameless  in  her  life  and  conversation,  continually 
intent  upon  the  one  thing  needful,  and  in  her  virtuous  and  pious  zeal 
most  simple  in  food  and  dress.'' 

Melancthon^s  salary  was  small,  and  not  always  paid  punctually ; 
the  times  were  hard,  and  lie  required  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers 
as  well  as  to  Mends.  He  gave  private  instruction  to  several  boys  in 
his  house,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  pajrment  of  two  hundred 
florins  per  annum,  as  being  too  ample.  He  would  rather  make  the 
ends  meet  by  frugality  than  seem  to  be  greedy  of  gain. 

This  is  a  weak  point  with  some  otherwise  excellent  wives.  Their 
husband's  learning  and  fame  and  laborious  efforts  should,  they  think, 
be  a  source  of  gain.  And  why  should  they  not  be  ?  It  is  hard  to 
balance  these  matters  and  say  how  far  indifference  to  gain  may  be  a 
mistake,  or  anxiety  to  secure  it  be  a  fault,  if  not  a  sin. 
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GathaduQ  wa»  contoak  Instead  of  uiguig  hinx  to  get  monay,  or 
wonTU^  hiia  becauso  of  his  seanty  meoma,  the  fru^  life  they  were 
obliged  to  lead,  and  the  hoepitality  and  chaiity  they  were  oompelled 
to  exercise,  idie  never  complained,  ev«n  though,  as  he  told  Spalatin, 
ha  had  ihot  bought  her  a  single  new  garment  daring  the  first  four 
yean  after  their  auariage. 

Camftrarigs  says  of  bar,  thajb  "  she  was  boimtifal  and  benevolent 
towards  every  one;  so  assiduous  in  providing  for  Vla%  poor  that, 
whilst  impartially  distributing  her  charity,  she  not  merely  exceeded 
her  own  ability,  but  applied  to  others  oa  their  bdialf,  occasionally 
moat  urgently  aad  impetuously.  She  was  able  to  act  thus,  for  she 
cared  nothing  for  expensive  dinners  or  costly  clothing,  nor  looked  at 
her  own  things  only,  but  at  the  things  of  othens,  as  became  a  professor 
of  ihe  Gospel" 

Catherine,  like  some  others  that  could  be  named,  read  Luther's 
Qaxotan  Bible  to  good  purpose,  and,  while  she  sought  to  regulate  her 
household  after  the  Scripture  pattern,  she  also  found  much  consolation, 
amid  her  many  eaies  and  triaJs,  in  perusing  the  sacred  page.  The 
times  were  troublous.  The  peaauits'  war  oecasioned  the  Seformeis 
muck  anxiety.  Melancthon  was  often  ill,  and  was  subject  to  seasons 
of  almost  entire  sleeplessness.  Once,  when  at  the  book  fair  at 
Leipak^,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Afterwards,  whilst  he  was  absent  on  a  visitation,  the  plague  broke 
ont  at  Wittoabesg^  sod  Catherine  had  to  hastmi  with  her  children  to 
Jena,^  whither  hear  husband  and  the  University  had  gone.  Other 
troubles  eam&  Melancthon  lost  his  mother,  and  soon  afterwards  his 
yoongev  son,  a  stroke  which  he  felt  most  severely. 

While  Melancthon  was  occupied  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  and  in 
writing  his  Apology  for  his  Confession,  litUe  Margaret  was  bom. 
Her  advent  brought  a  season  of  peace  and  comfort.  The  Elector, 
John  Eredeode,  offered  to  enlarge  the  house,  and  Heniy  YIIL  of 
Ea^aoDid  sent  him  a  fweaent  of  two  hundred  ducats.  Honours  and 
piBBentB  came  finm  other  sources,  and  invitations  to  England,  France, ; 
Ac. ;  but  there  was  no  want  of  anxiety,  toil,and  trouble. 

In  1540,  Melancthon  had  a  severe  illness  bL  Weiman  His  loving 
spouse  was  not  there  to  minister  to  him  and  comfort  him,  and  he  was 
deeply  dejected.  The  truth  is  he  was  iU  at  ease.  He  had  at  first 
joined  witii  LtK&er  in  urging  Philip  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  against 
an  nnri^hbeoos  marriage  which  he  contemplated.    Afterwards  the 
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yielding  dispcMsition  of  Melancthon  was  overcoine^  and  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  marriage.  Conscience,  grief,  and  dejection  made  him 
ill.  The  Elector  sent  for  Luther  and  Melancthon's  son.  They  found 
him  as  in  his  last  moments.  ''  Good  God/'  said  Luther,  when  he 
saw  his  emaciated  condition,  "how  the  devil  has  disfigured  this 
instrument  of  Thine ! "  He  then  turned  to  the  window,  and  prayed 
with  such  fervour,  and  pleaded  the  promises  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as 
Luther  himself  said,  '*  He  was  obliged  to  hear  me,  if  He  intended  I 
should  ever  trust  His  promises  again."  He  then  seized  Philip  by  the 
hand  and  said, "  Be  of  good  courage,  Philip,  thou  shalt  not  die ; "  and 
other  words  to  the  same  effect.  Luther  knew  where  the  grief  and 
burden  lay.  Presently  Melancthon  breathed  more  freely,  and  shortly 
afterwards  turned  to  Luther  and  began  to  entreat  him  not  to  detain 
him  longer,  but  to  let  him  depart.  "By no  means,  Philip,"  said 
Luther ;  "  thou  must  still  further  serve  God."  The  patient  seemed 
revived,  and  Luther  ordered  food  to  be  brought.  Melancthon  declined 
it,  but  Luther  urged  him  with  threatening  words — ''  Hear  me,  Philip ; 
thou  must  eat,  or  I  will  excommunicate  thee."  His  words  prevailed ; 
he  began  to  eat,  and  gradually  recovered. 

The  torturing  anxiety  of  poor  Catherine  during  this  illness  can  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  had,  if  any  now  living  have  had,  similar 
experience.  No  railways  or  telegraphs,  and  only  tardy  and  uncertain 
posts,  are  conditions  few  of  us  can  correctly  imagine. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  when,  without  seeing  his  wife,  he  had 
to  proceed  to  Eisenach,  and  then  to  Worms,  when  great  weakness 
overtook  him,  and  he  learned  that  his  beloved  Catherine  was  lying 
ill  at  home  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not  reach  Wittenberg  until  the 
following  January. 

Hard  work  and  severe  trials  marked  the  future  career  of  gentle 
Philip  and  his  beloved  Catherine,  whose  health  was  little,  if  any, 
better  than  his  own.  Their  children  caused  them  much  sorrow ;  Anna, 
because  of  her  husband's  ill-treatment  of  her,  and  then  her  illness 
and  death  ;  and  young  Philip,  because  he  formed  matrimonial  engage- 
ments without  consulting  his  mother  and  father.  Luther's  hasty  and 
unyielding  disposition  and  Melancthon's  too  pliant  temper  for  a  short 
time  almost  separated  these  two  bosom  Mends.  Then  came  another 
visitation  of  the  plague.  1646  saw  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  death  o 
Luther,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  good  cause  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  weary  Philip.    War  broke  out.    Melancthon  and  Catherine,  and 
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their  cluldren,  and  Luther's  widow  and  her  children,  the  care  of  whom 
fell  upon  Philip,  were  forced  to  flee  to  Magdeburg.  Catherine  had  a 
violent  attack  of  illness ;  before  she  recovered,  the  Battle  of  Miihlberg 
was  fought,  so  disastrous  for  the  Protestant  cause.  They  had  to  fly 
again,. this  time  to  Brunswick  and  Nordhausen.  In  July  Philip 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  two  months  later  Catherine  lay 
dangerously  ill  at  Nordhausen,  while  Pliilip  lay  at  Wittenberg  sick 
in  body  and  distressed  in  mind.  The  next  spring  the  whole  family 
were  together  again  at  Wittenberg.  Here  they  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  confidential  man-servant,  John  Eock,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the 
children,  and  who,  like  Eliezer,  had  taken  a  general  charge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  household.  This  man  must  have  been  quite  a  character. 
He  was  a  good  theologian,  an  apt  scholar,  a  wise  counsellor,  an 
afTectionate  friend,  and  a  faithful  servant.  Both  Catherine 
and  Philip  grieved  for  him  as  for  a  brother;  and,  indeed, 
he  was  a  brother — ^a  brother  in  Christ.  *  He  had  lived  with 
them  thirty-four  years.  A  liigh  testimony  they  bore  to  his 
character,  a  testimony  which  shows  how  their  kind  hearts  appre- 
ciated his  goodness.  Catherine  was  attacked  with  illness  the  next 
month.  She  struggled  with  death  for  weeks.  Philip  wrote  to  a  friend 
concerning  her :  "  My  wife  wastes  gradually  away.  This  consolation 
alone  lessens  my  grief:  that  her  spirit  is  free,  that  she  has  full 
possession  of  her  senseSi  is  tranquil,  and  often  repeats  and  prays  in 
the  words  of  Scripture."  There  was  a  brief  revival,  but  no  real 
recovery.  In  September,  1657,  she  was  compelled  to  take  to  her  bed. 
Melancthon  was  obliged  to  be  at  Worms  to  attend  a  disputation. 
How  weary  he  was  of  the  war  of  words  may  be  seen  from  a  letter 
at  this  time,  when  one  of  his  sons,  also,  was  at  home  ilL  *'  I  long 
greatly  to  see  ray  family,"  he  says,  '*  and  would  prefer  repeating  prayers 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  I  so  dearly  love,  than  combating  with 
these  disputants  about  words.'' 

Catherine  was  approaching  her  end.  She  entreated  the  Lord  to 
grant  her  patience.  Her  prayer  was  heard.  Though  she  suffered 
much  and  Philip  was  absent,  there  was  no  complaining.  In  tliis  state 
of  mind,  and  in  almost  unceasing  prayer  to  the  Son  of  God,  she  fell 
asleep  in  Christ,  so  peacefully  that  the  bystanders  scarcely  perceived 
it  She  was  in  her  sixtieth  year,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  her 
married  life.  Camerarius  was  commissioned  by  the  University  to 
break  the  painful  news  to  Philip.    Taking  him  into  the  Elector^s 
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garden,  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  conveyed  the  sad  intelligence. 
Melancthon  continued  tranquil,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed^ 
"  Farewell  1 1  shall  soon  follow  thee."  R  Shindler. 


(Contimied  from  page  507,  VoL  Ixxv.) 


37.  Watchfulness  against  Temptation. 

T  behoves  us  to  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  temptation, 
looking  out  for  it  as  the  outposts  of  an  army  watch  for  the 
first  signs  of  an  advancing  foe.    We  are  too  apt  to  rest  con- 
tentedly in  the  thought  of  our  own  suflBciency.    And  in 
this  tendency  lies  our  iJanger.    When  we  deem  ourselves 
invulnerable,  when  we  suppose  that  no  possible  form  of  evil  can  shake 
)ur  strength  or  impair  our  integrity,  we  are  liable  to  expose  ourselves 
o  temptation  unnecessarily,  and  so  to  run  the  risk  of  being  overtaken 
mawares.     If  you  are  observant  of  what  takes  place  in  the  natural 
A'orld,  you  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  early  autumn  there  are 
rowds  of  insects  that  come  out  of  their  hiding-places  only  in  the 
niddle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  air  is  warm.     The 
nornings  and  evenings  are  too  chilly  for  such  frail  and  delicate  forms 
jf  life.    And  sometimes,  when  the  sun  has  set,  you  may  see  a  wild 
))ee  resting  on  a  bright  crimson  thistle-flower,  apparently  asleep.    It 
has  stayed  out  too  long,  and  the  cold  of  the  early  evening  has 
benumbed  it ;  and  in  the  morning  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  it 
.till  clinging  to  its  flower,  but  clinging  to  it  with  the  stiffened  clasp 
.)f  death.    It  will  be  very  much  the  same  with  us  if  we  do  not  watch. 
We  cannot  safely  loiter  where  temptation  abounds.    "  Blessed  is  the 
nan  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in 
he  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."    Whilst 
ve  are  unsuspicious  of  any  peril  lurking  near  us,  the  chilling  influences 
)f  evil  may  settle  upon  us ;  our  consciences  may  become  benumbed  ; 
ind,  without  the  least  wish  or  intention  on  our  part,  we  may  be  over- 
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come  of  evil,  and  suffer  in  the  end  the  loss  of  all  spiritual  vitality  and 
good    "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed,  lest  he  fall." 


38.  Cart  in  the  Chnce  of  Companions, 

I  i¥a8  once  standing  in  a  public  librarj,  conversing  with  a  friend 
when  a  well-dressed  young  man  slipped  in  and  asked  the  librarian  to 
supply  him  with  an  interesting  volume.   A  book  was  at  once  reached 
from  the  shelves  and  laid  before  him  on  the  table.      It  was  strongly 
bound,  but  the  cover  was  plain  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree ; 
so,  without  even  asking  its  title  or  opening  its  pages,  the  young  man 
pushed  it  aside,  saying  somewhat  impatiently,  as  if  his  pride  had 
been  pricked,  "  That  is  not  the  book  I  want."     Another  volume  was 
immediately  handed  to  him,  such  as  you  may  see  often  enough  on 
railway  book-stalls,  in  flimsy  binding,  gaily  coloured,  and  having  on 
the  front  a  sensational  picture.    "  Yes,  this  will  do,"  he  said,  and> 
without  examining  the  book,  he  put  it  under  his  arm  and  left  the 
room.     Speaking  to  the  librarian  afterwards,  I  found  that  the  book 
which  was  rejected  because  of  its  external  plainness,  was  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  charming  books  in  the  language,  whilst  the  volume 
which  was  gladly  borne  away  because  of  its  external  attractiveness, 
was  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  vulgar  specimens  of  the  lowest 
fictitious  literature.      I  could   not    help   saying  to    myself,   ''Ah, 
that  is  just  the  way  in  which,  not  merely  books,  but  also  companions 
are  often  chosen  by  the  young.      In  too  many  cases  the  young  are 
guided  in  the  selection  of  their  friends  simply  and  solely  by  outward 
appearances.    A  lovely  face,  engaging  manners,  a  fluent  persuasive 
tongue — these  are  in  numberless   instances  enough  to  decide    the 
formation   of  a  companionship  which  shall   have   a  making  or  a 
marring  influence  on  all  the  rest  of  life.      And  yet  how  false  is  this 
method  of  selection,  and  how  fraught  oftentimes  with  the  keenest  and 
bitterest  consequences !    Outward  beauty  is  not  always  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  inward  grace.     A  homely  exterior  is  often  the  shrine  of  a 
noble  spirit.     The  men  and  women  that  make  the  truest  and  most 
trustworthy  friends  are  frequently  those  who  have  the  fewest  out- 
ward claims  and  adornments.    Like  the  shells  which  the  pearl-fisher 
seeks,  they  are  common  enough  on  the   outside,  but  pierce  into  them 
and  you  will  find  a  jewel  of  priceless  worth — the  jewel  of  a  pure,  a 

noble,  a  faithful  soul. 
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39.  InvHird  Best  not  to  be  confounded  taith  tlie  Absentee  of  Outward 

Tratible. 

I  saw  the  other  week  a  little  lake,  so  hemmed  in  by  green  hills  that 
a  high  wind  could  hardly  stir  a  ripple  on  its  surface ;  and,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  I  saw  the  great,  wide  sea  gently  heaving, 
swelling,  pealing  out  its  deep  majestic  anthem.  Now,  which  of  these 
two  sights,  think  you,  was  most  suggestive  to  my  mind  of  rest — the 
quiet,  peaceful,  land-locked  lake,  or  the  broad,  rolling,  throbbing 
deep  ?  Assuredly  the  latter.  The  former  lay  there  calm  and  still  in 
its  grassy  cup,  never  shaken,  never  moved,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  thought  of  as,  in  any  true  sense,  resting.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, lay  outstretched,  a  magnificent  expanse  in  ceaseless,  harmonious 
action,  capable  of  being  deeply  moved,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
sinking  into  a  great,  a  grand,  a  solemn  repose.  Nay,  more  than  that ; 
agitated  as  the  sea  looks  when  the  storm  is  upon  it,  the  agitation  is 
superficial  after  alL  The  lower  waters  of  the  sea  are  unaffected  by 
the  blast  which  rushes  over  its  surface;  down  there  in  the  under 
depths  all  is  still  and  calm. 

Because  some  persons  go  through  life  smoothly  and  serenely,  with- 
out anything  to  vex,  annoy,  or  grieve  them,  they  axe  apt  to  cherish 
the  thought  that  their  freedom  from  personal  tribulation  is  inward 
rest,  and  to  look  on  those  whose  lives  are  racked  and  riven  as  mani- 
festly wanting  in  interior  serenity  and  repose.  But  this  view  of 
things  is  often  misleading.  The  most  outwardly  troubled  lives  are 
very  frequently  the  most  inwardly  restful  What  life  was  ever  so 
full  of  tempest  as  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  But  what  life  was  ever 
so  conspicuously  reposeful  and  calm?  Some  people  never  know 
inward  rest  until  they  find  outward  troubla  It  is  not  until  the  still 
lake  of  their  life  is  broken  up  into  something  like  the  ocean's  stoim* 
fulness  that  they  enter  into  any  real  enjoyment  of  spiritual  rest. 

B.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
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MESSRS.  CLAUK'S  NEW  VOLUMES* 

1.)  Christian  Ethics.    Special  Part^  Second  Division  :  Social  Ethics.    By  Dr. 
H.  Martensen. 

(2.)  Biblical  Thxoloot  of  thx  New  Txstamsnt.  By  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss. 
VoLL 

(a)  Criticai.  and  Exroktical  Handbooks  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
by  Dr.  Gottlieb  Liinemaim ;  and  to  the  Qensbal  Epistles  of  James 
AND  John,  by  J.  E.  Hnther,  LL.D. 

(4.)  Final  Causes.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  at  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres  of  Pans.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
French  by  William  Affleck,  B.D.    Second  Edition. 

(5.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holt  Spirit  ;  the  Ninth  Series  of  the  Cunningham 
Lectures.  By  Qeoigc  Smeaton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology, 
New  Collie,  Edinburgh. 

(6u)  The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D.    The  Reforkation.    By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  MA.,  D.D. 

Bishop  Mabtsnsen's  new  volume  (1)  forms  the  second  division  of  the  Special 
Part  of  his  system.  The  first  division,  which  was  published  in  England  a  year 
ago,  deals  with  Individual  ethics,  and  the  present  section  with  social  ethics.  Both 
volumes  are  a  sequel  to  the  General  Part  issued  by  Messrs.  Clark  some  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  in  which  the  author  discusses,  on  a  scientific  basis  and  in  a  care- 
fully classified  form,  the  principles  which  are  here  applied  to  the  r^idation  of 
our  individual  and  social  life.  The  work  is  very  comprehensive,  and  covers  the 
entire  area  of  theoretic  and  practical  morals.  The  first  part  seeks  to  place  ethics 
on  the  same  foundation  as  dogmatics  ;  the  second  aims  at  the  application  of  the 
principles  whose  validity  has  been  tested  by  the  most  rigid  scientific  methods  to 
the  detaUs  of  human  life  as  viewed  (i.)  under  the  law  and  sin  ;  (ii.)  in  imitation  of 
Christ ;  and  (iii.)  in  connection  with  the  society  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

Martensen  is  a  keen  metaphysician,  and  possesses  singular  depth  and  acuteneas 
of  mind.  His  clear  discriminations,  his  lucid  affirmations,  and  his  incisive 
criticisms  are  the  residt  of  long  familiarity  with  his  subject,  while  his  fine  Evan- 
gelical spirit  and  his  high  instincts  of  devotion  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  mere 
anatomist   In  his  most  rigorous  analyses  he  preserves  the  aroma  and  bloom  of  life. 

He  is  emphatically  a  Christian  ethidst  His  central  position  is  not  tmsimilar 
to  Dr.  WardlaVs,  although  his  methods  are  more  purely  scientific,  and  his 
geneEaUsations  more  comprehensive.  He  displays  a  breadth  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, a  force  of  philosophical  insight,  and  a  power  of  luminous  expression  to 
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-^liicli  the  Scotch  divine  could  lay  no  claim.  If  the  Christian  revelation  be  a 
reality,  our  ethics  must  be  Christian  too.  Morality  is  of  little  moment  unless  it 
is  instinct  with  the  life  of  Gk>d.  Christ  is  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  there  is  no 
province  of  human  thought  or  aspiration,  no  sphere  of  duty,  in  which  His  will  is 
not  supreme.  The  life  of  God,  manifested  in  Christ  for  the  recovery  and  per- 
fecting of  man,  must  be  the  ultimate  standard  of  our  judgment.  In  this  second 
division  of  his  Special  Part,  Martensen  discusses  questions  which  are  too  often 
separated  from  Christian  principle — e,g,,  family  life  in  all  its  aspects ;  the  State  in 
its  relations  to  individuals  and  communities — ^the  division  and  defence  of  property,' 
the  labour  question,  public  morality,  public  opinion,  the  press ;  the  ideal 
tasks  of  culture ;  art,  science,  and  education  in  the  school  and  university  ;  the 
Church,  edification  in  worship,  discipline,  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Even 
agreement  in  fundamental  principles  cannot  prevent  the  emergence  of  occasional 
differences,  when  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  actual  relations  of  life.  Thus 
we  cannot  endorse  Martensen's  criticisms  of  Alexander  Vinet,  whose  plea  for 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  he  has  not  rebutted.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  him 
in  his  view  of  the  '^  Christian  Sacraments,"  as  he  places  greater  stress  on  the 
ecclesiastical  aspects  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  than  the  New  Testament 
sanctions.  These  are  the  principal  points  on  which  we  differ  from  him,  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  work  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  reader,  is 
likely  to  furnish  more  pleasant  reading  or  to  be  more  fruitful  in  suggestions.  As 
an  exposition  of  ethical  science,  it  is  luminous  and  forceful ;  as  a  vindication  of 
Christian  moral  principles,  it  is  courageous  and  conclusive ;  as  a  guide  in  the 
path  of  practical  duty,  it  is  wise  and  discriminating ;  and  as  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  personality,  under  the  varied  conditions  and  complex  relation- 
ships of  life,  it  IB  invaluable.  Martensen's  three  volumes  are  a  noble  monument 
of  genius  and  research. 

The  "  Biblical  Theology"  of  Dr.  Weiss  (2)  aims  to  give  a  scientific  representation, 
unbiassed  by  patristic  or  other  creeds,  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  deals  first  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  secondly,  with 
the  original  apostolic  type  of  doctrine  previous  to  the  time  of  Paul  (the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  James,  &c) ;  and  third,  with  Paulinism.  The 
fourth  division,  reserved  for  the  next  volume,  will  discuss  the  theology  of  John. 
We  cannot  in  our  present  notice  do  more  than  indicate  thus  briefly  the  contents 
of  this  able  and  scholarly  book.  The  author  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  strength 
of  an  erudite  and  richly  cultured  mind«  He  is  devout,  reverent,  and  libera), 
and  frequently  conducts  his  readers  over  unfamiliar  tracks  of  truth.  It 
is  necessarily  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive ;  its  utterances  are  of  the 
nature  of  seed-thoughts  which,  in  the  minds  of  others,  will  result  in  a  rich 
harvest.  As  Baptists,  we  have  been  specially  pleased  to  see  how  entirely  Dr. 
Weiss  supports  our  contention  that  baptism  is  immersion  and  presupposes  faith. 
How  infant  baptism  can  flourish  under  such  a  position  as  he  here  assumesi  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  But  we  shall  return  to  the  volume  on  a  subsequent 
occasion. 

With  the  Handbooks  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  on  the  Qenezal 
Epistles  of  James  and  John  (3),  the  Meyer  Series  of  Commentaries  in  twenty 
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olumes  is  bix)uglit  to  a  close,  the  publishers  not  having  received  sufficient 

ncooragement  to  proceed  with  Diisterdieck  on  the  Revelation,  We  regret  this  on 
several  grounds,  mainly  because  Diisterdieck  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  candid 
of  the  school  of  interpreters  to  which  he  belongs.  His  views  of  the  authorship, 
the  date,  and  purpbse  of  the  book  are  widely  different  from  our  own,  but  no  one 
can  faQ  to  recognise  the  ability  and  candour  with  which  he  advocates  them.  Dr. 
Lunemann,  though  inferior  to  Meyer  both  as  a  critic  and  exegcte,  is  a  commentator 
of  unusual  power,  even  in  the  direction  in  which  Meyer  had  no  rival.    Of  all 

Meyer's  coadjutors,  Lunemann  seems  to  us  to  have  had  the  finest  spiritual  intuition* 
He  regards  the  Epii^tle  as  the  work  of  Apollos ;  and  while  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  established  his  position  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  he  has 
proved  how  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  either  Paul,  Barnabas,  or  Luke  wrote  it. 
The  exposition  is  sober  and  practical— witness  the  remarks  on  chapter  vi.  1-6— 
and  here  and  there  we  come  across  touches  of  fine  spiritual  insight.  On  doctrinal 
grounds  Lunemann  is  more  satisfactory  than  Meyer.  Dr.  Huther's  strong  point  is 
in  his  Introductions.  The  proUgoniena  to  the  Epistle  of  James  are  the  result  of 
resolute  independent  thought,  patient  research,  and  sound  judgment.  He  believes 
the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  by  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  does 
not  identify  with  the  son  of  Alphasus.  The  whole  question  relating  to  our  Lord's 
brethren  is  discussed  fearlessly  and  with  candour,  and  Huther  shows  his  reverence 
for  the  New  Testament  by  refusing  to  put  into  its  assertions  a  meaning  they  do 
not  naturally  bear.  The  relation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  and  works  to 
the  teaching  of  James  is  also  handled  with  great  delicacy  and  firnmcss,  and  the 
-commentary  on  James  is  in  every  view  good.  The  prolegomena  to  John  are  good 
also ;  but  the  commentary  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Haupt^s,  although  it  is  not 
mthout  its  own  excellences,  and  no  student  who  goes  through  it  with  care  would 
like  to  be  without  it.  The  Meyer  Series  of  Commentaries  form  of  themselves  an 
invaluable  librarv. 

M.  Janet  (4)  is  much  more  widely  known  in  Eaglaud  to-day  than  he  was 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  translation  was  published,  some  four  years  ago.  As 
a  metaphysician,  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  with  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  speculative  philosophy,  a  complete  mastery  of  the  problems  it  has  to 
•confront,  a  capacity  for  philosophical  analysis,  which  is  eq^ualled  by  his  fine 
powers  of  synthesis,  and  a  style  whose  lucidity,  grace,  and  vigour  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  in  any  country  except  France.  His  work  occupies  a  distinct 
place  of  its  own.  Although  it  moves  in  some  respects  on  the  lines  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  "  Reign  of  Law  "  and  Professor  Flint's  "  Theism,"  it  differs  from  them 
both  in  this — that  it  discusses  de  novo  tlie  principle  of  final  causes,  dwelling  less 
on  the  facts  that  illustrate  the  principle  than  on  the  interpretation  we  are  bound| 
by  the  very  structure  of  our  minds,  and  under  the  teaching  of  experience,  to  give 
to  them.  The  old  design  aigument  is  shown  to  be  indestructible.  Although 
M.  Janet  does  not  regard  "  finality  "  as  innate,  he  rightly  contends  that  it  is  a  law 
of  nature.  He  admits  that  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  it  through  induction.  But 
^ven  Induction,  sound,  comprehensive,  and  adequate  ;  and  "  finality  "  cannot  be 
denied.  We  cannot  ignore  the  £act  that  there  is  in  the  material  universe  the 
•combination  of  means  working  towards  ends  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  in  nature 
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thonglit,  foresigbti  design  The  mechanical  causes  which  we  see  at  work  around 
w&  constrain  the  belief  that  they  are  result  of  combination,  and  necessarily  imply 
arrangement,  order,  83rBtem.  The  ends  of  which  we  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  are 
proved  to  be  realities  by  analogy.  Experience  here  comes  to  our  aid,  and,  by  a 
closely  conducted  and  bnlliantly  illustrated  argument,  M.  Janet  Bhows  that,  a» 
mind  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  ideas,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  One  Supreme  mind,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  universal  nature.  By 
a  chain  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  us  irrefragable,  he  establishes  the  great  fact 
of  Theism,  and  leads  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  faith.  Works  of  this 
class  are  generally  so  abstruse  and  difficult  to  follow  that  ordinary  readers  find 
little  pleasure  in  their  perusal.  Janet's  ^^  Final  Causes  "  is  so  lucid  and  felicitous  in 
style,  so  rich  in  its  illustrations,  and  so  hopeful  in  its  tone  that  it  is  a  positive 
delight  to  read  it.  In  its  revised  and  amended  form,  it  ought  to  command 
an  extensive  circuhition. 

Professor  Smeaton's  << Cunningham"  Lectures  (6)  are  a  specially  welcome  addition 
to  our  theological  literature.  He  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  believer  in  the  Divine  revelation,  and  not  as  a  metaphysicion  or 
scientist  The  first  division  of  his  lectures  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
Biblical  testimony  to  the  doctrine  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  in  the  second 
division  he  conducts  an  investigation  into  the  Church's  apprehension  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  forms  under  which  it  has  been  maintained.  This  allows  him  to  discuss 
the  personality  and  procession  of  the  Spirit ;  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  anoint- 
ing of  Christ ;  in  connection  with  revelation  and  inspiration  ;  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  individual ;  in  the  process  of  sanctification  ;  and,  finally,  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church.  In  the  third,  and  last,  division  of  the  book  he  subjoins  a 
condensed  history  of  the  doctrine  from  the  apostolic  age  to  our  own.  Dr.  Smeaton  is 
a  careful  and  well-equipped  theologian,  and  has  a  reverent  determination  to  discover 
the  exact  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  consensus  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  on  this 
momentous  theme.has  never  been  more  clearly  exhibited.  The  inductive  method  is 
employed  throughout  with  most  satisfying  results,  and  we  are  constrained  to  listen 
to  a  voice  which  is  of  higher  authority  than  man's.  In  view  of  the  passages  here 
collected,  and  of  the  meaning  shown  to  belong  to  them  by  a  simple,  natural,  and 
necessary  exegesis,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  believers  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  alignment  of  these  lectures 
is  rigorously  logical,  and  moves  to  its  conclusion  with  resistless  force.  The  chain 
of  reasoning  is  so  lucid,  so  closely  and  firmly  knit,  and  its  sequences  are  so  inevit- 
able, that  we  see  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  refuted.  When  Professor  Smeaton 
enters  into  the  more  purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  question,  we  cannot  as 
implicitly  yield  our  assent  He  has  pointed  out  many  errors  in  current  appre- 
hensions of  the  doctrine  (such  as  the  substitution  of  the  Spirit  for  the  Word,  and 
vice  venA\  but  we  cannot  by  any  means  believe  that  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  abiHty  as  drawn  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  adopted  by  Puller, 
Hinton,  and  others,  is  a  capital  mistake.  It  is  based  on  indisputable  phenomena^ 
is  iUustrated  by  iimumerable  scriptures,  and  is  in  every  view  of  practical  moment 
Very  cordially  do  we  commend  these  able  and  timely  lectures  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.    Every  theological  student  should  master  them. 
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The  ^  Handbooks  for  Bible-clasaes  "  (6)  are  an  admirable  series  of  manaals, 
and  effeetiyely  represent  the  more  liberal  school  of  theologians  in  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Dr.  Marcns  Dods,  one  of  the  general '  editors,  contributes  the 
Notes  on  Genesis,  and  once  more  proves  himself  an  accomplished  Biblical 
scholar.  He  adopts  all  that  is  of  worth  in  the  speculations  of  such  critics  as 
Ewald,  and  is  as  candid  and  unfettered  in  his  judgment  as  loyalty  to  the  truth 
will  allow.  He  accepts  the  distinction  between  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
portions  of  the  narrative,  and  shows  its  entire  consistency  with  the  inspired 
Authority  of  the  book.  His  position  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Bible  and  science 
is,  we  think,  the  only  permissible  one,  and  his  notes  are  the  fruit  of  wide  reading 
and  earnest  thought  They  are  pithy,  scholarly,  and  suggestive — as  weighty  as 
they  are  brie£  Professor  Lindsay's  small  work  on  the  Reformation  is  the  best 
popular  account  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  causes,  principles,  aims,  and  results  of' 
this  momentous  movement,  whose  main  incidents  it  graphically  describes.  As  a 
handbook  the  work  is  complete. 


Oeaxioxs  on  TsBfPEBAHCB.  By  John 
B.  Gough.  New  Edition:  In  Two 
Series.  London :  National  Temper- 
ance Publication  Depots  387,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Wb  remember  the  delight  with  which 
we  listened  to  several  of  these  orations 
years  aga  So  long  as  men  can  appre- 
ciate impassioned  and  eloquent  speech, 
Mr.  Grough's  masterly  pleas  for  total 
abstinence  will  be  read  with  sincere  in- 
terest. The  Temperance  cause  has  had 
no  nobler  or  more  effective  advocate. 
His  vivid  imagination,  his  powers  of 
graphic  description,  his  inexhaustible 
store  of  anecdotes,  and  his  high  moral 
purpose  give  to  his  words  an  almost 
unique  power.  This  is  an  admirable 
reprint,  issued  at  a  price  which  ought 
to  ensure  its  circulation  by  thousands, 
and  its  corresponding  practical  results 
in  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people. 


God's  Light  ov  Dark  Clouds.  By 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

BjlBSLT  has  Dr.  Cuyler  spoken  more 
insely,  sympathetically,  and  earnestly 


than  in  these  short  chapters,  addressed 
to  the  various  classes  of  sufferers.  His^ 
strong  Christian  faith,  his  tender  and 
generous  sympathies,  his  fervent  an- 
ticipations of  the  day  of  our  redemption, 
qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  here 
undertaken.  A  truer  ''Son  of  Con- 
solation" we  do  not  know.  The  short 
chapters,  based  on  some  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  bright,  cheery,  and  invigorat- 
ing. The  advantages  of  the  Revised 
Version  are  shown  in  a  very  beautiful 
and  practical  form. 


B00KS£liLBRS  AND  BOOKBUYERS  IN  Br£- 
WAYS    AND    HlOHWAtS.       By  C.    H. 

Spurgeon  ;  S.  Manning,  LL.D. ;  and 
G.  Holden  Pike.  With  Preface  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, K.G.  London  :  Passmore  & 
Alabaster. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  show 
the  advantages  of  colportage  as  a  means 
of  extending  sound  religious  knowledge, 
and  of  resisting  the  moral  and  social 
evils  by  which  we  are  everywhere  sur- 
roimdcd.  The  speeches  of  the  late  Dr. 
Manning  and  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  are  sin- 
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giilarly  liappy  and  effective,  and  the 
incidents  selected  by  Mr.  Pike,  from  a 
.great  mass  of  material,  are  woven  into  a 
concise  and  useful  narrative.  We  com- 
mend the  book  alike  for  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  work  it 
Aims  to  promote. 


A  Short  History  of  '<The  Pbople 
CALLED  Methodists."  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Daniels,  M.A.  Revised,  with 
Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Thomley  Smith. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
This  octavo  volume  of  454  pages  pur- 
ports to  be  a  history  of  the  Methodists 
from  the  days  of  the  Wesleys  to  the 
Methodist  CEcumenical  Conference  'at 
City  Road  Chapel,  London,  in  the 
•September  of  1881.  It  is  compiled  by 
Mr.  Daniels,  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
Moody,  and  the  author  of  several  other 
publications.  That  this  history  is  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  work  of  some  import* 
•ance  may  be  infened  from  the  fiact  that 
the  Rev.  Thomley  Smith  has  given  to 
it  a  careful  revision,  with  some  useful 
additional  matter.  The  work  is  "an 
-abridgment  of  a  much  larger  volume 
by  Dr.  Stevens,  entitled  <The  Illus- 
trated History  of  Methodism  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.'"  The  English 
editor  of  the  abridgment  very  truly 
observes:  «Mr.  Daniels  has  studied 
the  art  of  condensation,  and,  out  of  an 
immense  stock  of  materials,  has  pro- 
duced tt  work  of  considerable  value  to 
-all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history." 
We  should  have  been  more  satisfied 
with  it  if  more  fairness  had  been 
shown  to  some  of  Wesley's  theological 
opponents.  Some  of  the  weaknesses 
■of  the  great  and  good  man  are  faith- 
fully pointed  out;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  very  much  in  the 
volume  which  savours  of  "hero- 
worship."     Such  bleuushea^  however, 


will  not  seriously  diminish  the  interest 
with  which  it  will  be  read  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  read  without  re-awakening  tlie 
devoutest  thankfulness  for  the  profound 
and  immensely  extended  spiritual  work 
whch  God  enabled  the  Wesleys  and 
their  coadjutors  to  accomplish|  and 
which  their  followers  of  to-day  are  still 
carrying  on,  under  greatly  altered  con- 
ditions, with  exemplary  zeal. 

Drops  and  Rocks,  and  other  Talks 
with  the  Children.  By  Eustace  R. 
Conder,  D.D.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

These  "Talks"  are  twenty-one  in 
number.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
printed  before,  "  the  longer  ones  as 
New  Year's  Addresses,  the  shorter  ones 
in  the  CongregixHonalUL"  They  have 
all,  however,  been  revised,  and  some  of 
them  have  been,  in  a  measure,  re-writ- 
ten. We  rejoice  that  Dr.  Conder  has 
collected  them  together,  and  made  of 
them  so  charming  a  little  volume.  Our 
readers  know  that  their  author  is  a  pro- 
found and  careful  thinker  and  a  schol- 
arly and  powerful  writer  on  some  of 
the  deepest  and  most  intricate  qaestions 
which  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  and 
that  he  has  thought  and  written  on  these 
questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote^ 
inno  small  degree,  the  inteiests  of  Evan- 
gelical truth.  It  might  naturally  be 
imagined  that  a  man  of  such  superior 
intellectual  power,  and  of  such  enlaiged 
intelligence,  would  experience  consider- 
able difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to 
young  children  when  endeavouring  to 
impart  to  them  religious  instruction. 
These  delightful  "Talks  with  the 
Children"  show  him  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  work  of  this  kind  as  he  is  when 
grappling  with  profoimd  problems  in 
metaphysics  and  theology.  He  can 
interest  children  and  philosopheis  alike. 
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One  special  excellence  we  mark  in  the 
volume  before  us  which  is  not  always 
observable  in  addresses  to  children — 
namely,  an  elevation  of  thought  and  a 
sobriety  of  style,  neither  of  which  pre- 
cludes the  most  perfect  simplicity  of 
expression.  The  book,  which  is  beauti- 
fully got  up,  closes  with  a  short  collec- 
tion of  hymns  which  children  may  well 
delight  to  learn  and  sing. 


Andrew  Fuller.  By  his  Son,  Andrew 
G.  Fuller.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

We  question  if  "  the  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus"  has  ever  had,  at  any  rate  in 
some  important  respects,  a  nobler 
champion  than  it  found  in  Andrew 
Fuller.  He  was  the  main  instrument 
employed  by  Divine  Providence  for 
purifying  and  lil)eralising  the  theology 
of  the  "  orthodox  "  churches  in  England 
a  century  ago.  He  begin  to  exercise 
liis  gifts  as  a  preacher  in  1773,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  few  ministers 
of  Christ  have  wielded  a  more  com- 
manding and  wholesome  pulpit  in- 
fluence than  that  which  he  maintained 
for  the  best  part  of  forty  years.  His 
sermons  were  remarkable  for  tlieir 
solidity,  clearness,  pungency,  and  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  Scripture  teaching, 
whilst  his  set  expositions  of  some  im- 
portant portions  of  the  Wonl  of  God 
were  sound  and  lucid  in  the  extreme. 
Much  of  his  public  life  was  spent  in 
controversy,  which  he  never  coveted, 
but  from  which  he  never  shrank  when 
duty  called  him  to  it,  and  which  he 
always  conducted  with  Christian  fairness 
and  kindliness  of  spirit.  As  to  his  zeal 
for  missions  to  the  heathen,  the  pro- 
longed and  unremitting  toil  which  he 
chcerfidly  underwent  on  their  behalf, 
^d  the  respect  and  devotion  which  his 
wise  advocacy  secured   for  them  on 


every  hand — all  this  is  a  matter  of 
well-known  history.  His  life  has,  with 
more  or  less  of  detail,  been  frequently 
written — the  two  chief  biographies 
being  those  of  his  son,  Andrew  Qunton 
Fuller  (prefixed  to  his  collected  works), 
and  his  grandson,  Thomas  Fuller  (for 
the  "Bunyan  Library  **).  To  these 
should  be  added  those  of  Dr.  Ryland 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris.  There  re- 
mained a  yet  further  possibility  of  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  Fuller's  memory,  and  of 
extending  its  usefulness  ;  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 
task  occurred  in  the  publication  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  of  their 
admirable  series  under  the  general  title 
of  "  Men  Worth  Remembering."  They 
wisely  entrusted  this  new  biography 
of  Mr.  Fuller  to  his  son,  Andrew 
Gunton  Fuller,  who,  though  now  in 
the  later  stages  of  a  very  long  life,  still 
retains  his  wonted  mental  vigour  and 
literary  skilL    In  his  Preface  he  says  : 

"  I  have  long  felt  that,  if  any  further 
presentation  of  my  father's  life  were  made, 
a  more  special  reference  than  has  yet 
appeared  to  liis  home  life,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  his  public 
engagements,  was  desii-able,  and  this  could 
scarcely  be  supplied  with  so  much  advan- 
tage as  by  one  who  has  been  an  actual 
sharer  of  its  conditions." 

This  extract  will  give  a  sufficient 
clue  to  the  character  of  the  present 
work.  The  story  is  most  admirably 
told.  It  abounds  in  telling  anecdotes 
and  charming  reminiscences,  and  gives 
a  greatly  enhanced  interest  to  our  study 
of  the .  man  who  was  so  devoted  a 
servant  of  the  Saviour,  so  affectionate  a 
husband,  so  wise  and  tender  a  father,  so 
faithful  a  friend,  and  so  bright  a  light 
to  our  own  denomination  and  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  at  large  during 
the  later  years  of  the  last  century  and 
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the  earlier  years  of  the  present  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed  and  firmly 
bound,  and  its  price  is  so  moderate  that 
none  need  be  deterred  from  a  purchase. 


Oliveb  Cbomwell:  his  Life,  Times, 
Battlefields,  and  Contemporaries.  By 
Paxton  Hood.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

About  a  year  ago  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  and  applauding  Mr. 
Hood's  new  and  elaborate  work  on 
Christmas  Evans  ;  and  now  we  have 
from  him  a  work  of  equal  size 
on  the  great  "Lord  Protector,"  a 
volume  which  we  have  read  with  equal 
interest,  and  to  which  we  can  heartily 
give  equal  praise.  In  his  first  chapter 
Mr.  Hood  posses  in  review  the  leading 
biographers  of  Cromwell,  and  the  more 
influential  critics  of  his  character  and 
policy.  We  believe  that  his  estimate  of 
the  views  they  have  respectively  taken 
of  the  man  and  his  work  is  in  the  main 
correct ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  certainly  time 
ibr  some  new,  more  comprehensive, 
more  discriminating,  and,  therefore, 
more  trustworthy  account  to  be  at- 
tempted. Carlyle's  great  work  is  less 
of  a  biography  than  a  vast  storehouse  of 
materials  out  of  which  an  adequate  bio- 
graphy may  be  constructed.  Whether 
Mr.  Hood  has  accomplished  this  great 
task  may  be  doubtful,  but  he  has 
certainly  done  something  towards  it, 
and  something  which  no  previous  writer 
has  done  so  well.  It  is  singular  that, 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
the  present  work,  another  of  similar 
dimensions  on  the  same  subject  should 
have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Picton.  The  two  writers  have  but 
little  in  common  as  regards  mental 
tendency  and  literary  style,  and  many 
readers  will  probably  prefer  the  less 
discurdive  and  more    calmly  judicial 


production  with  which  Mr.  Picton  hafr 
favoured  us.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hood's 
book  is  at  once  thoroughly  readable  and 
well  worth  reading.  Perhaps  its  chief 
fault  lies  in  the  isnci  that  it  pictures  a 
hero  who  was  too  great  and  good  to  be 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word) 
human.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  man 
scarcely  demanded  so  high  an  estimate. 
We  shall  not  be  supposed,  in  making 
such  a  remark,  to  have  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  disparaging  views  of 
the  Protector  which  were  formerly  so- 
common,  and  which  Carlyle's  stupen- 
dous work  did  so  much  to  discredit. 
Cromwell's  religion  was  not  a  cant,  but 
a  strong,  real,  healthy  life;  and  we 
doubt  not  that,  though  he  ruled  some* 
times  with  an  iron  hand,  his  power  was 
invariably  exerted  for  the  establishment 
of  true  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  allowect 
himself  to  be  actuated  by  low  and  un- 
worthy ambitions.  We  are  grateful  ta 
Mr.  Hood 'for  enabling  us  to  discern 
these  leading  characteristics  of  the  man 
with  some  measure  of  increased  clear- 
ness. The  book  is  further  valuable  for 
the  vivid  descriptions  it  contains  of  the 
more  thrilling  scenes  in  the  great  life  it 
depicts,  and  for  the  accounts  which  are 
interwoven  in  it  of  the  other  prominent 
heroes  of  the  time. 


Ybnsie  Walton.    By  S.  R.  Graham 

Clark. 
Nettie  and  Kate  ;  or,  Onward  to  the 

Heights   of  Life.      By   F.    L.    M. 

Hodder  k  Stoughton. 

Yensie  Wamon  is  a  high-spiriterl  girl, 
with  superior  abilities  and  some  admir- 
able  qualities  of  disposition,  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  left  motherless, 
and  then  to  pass  to  the  care  of  an  aunt 
who  treats  her  with  irritating  harsh- 
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nesB.  After  a  while,  her  uncle,  in  pity, 
sends  lier  away  to  school,  wheie  she 
comes  nnder  the  influence  of  an  excel- 
lent Christian  teacher,  and  is  led  to  the 
Saviour,  by  whoee  grace  her  wayward 
spirit  is  subdued,  and  she  gradually 
bat  speedily  develops  the  more  beauti- 
ful and  winning  features  of  the  Chris- 
tian eliaiacter.  There  are  several  col- 
lateral elements  in  the  story,  which  is 
well  told,  though  it  ends  vaguely,  and 
«orely  needs  a  sequeL 

"Nettie  and  Kate''  is  a  story  of 
somewliat  intricate  but  well-managed 
anaugemeat.  The  plot  is  so  elaborate 
that  no  epitome  of  it  is  possible  in  the 
space  at  our  command.  We  have  read 
the  book,  however,  with  unbroken  in- 
terest and  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  is 
skilful,  captivating,  and  healthy 
throughout,  and  all  young  men  and 
maidwiB  whose  tastes  are  not  hopelessly 
depraved  would  trace  its  varied 
developments  of  character  and  its 
maliiform  pictures  of  life  both  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit 

The  Tbrabttrt  op  David.  VoL  VI. 
Psalm  cxix.  to  cxxiv.  By  C.  H. 
SpnrgeoiL  Fassmore  &  Alabaster,  4, 
Paternoster  Buildings. 

Ak  adequate  review  of  this  wonderful 
volume— in  many  respects  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  wonderful  series — 
would  occupy  the  whole  of  a  single 
number  of  our  Magazine.  Happily,  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  transcendent  and  unrivalled 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  his  well- 
proven  ability  as  a  commentator,  place 
him  far  beyond  the  need  of  such  assist- 
ance, in  securing  a  sale  for  the  great  ex- 
pository work  in  which  he  is  engaged 
as  any  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
reviewer  wouldbe  glad  to  render.  Our 
marvel  [is  that,  with  frequently  inter- 


rupted health,  he  can  accomplish  such 
laborious  tasks,  and  especially  that  he 
can  accomplish  them  so  welL  They 
would  be  impossible  even  to  him  with- 
out efficient  coadjutors — a  fiict  which, 
of  course,  no  one  is  more  ready  to  own 
than  himself.  It  is  well  that  he  has 
such  coadjutors  at  his  command,  and 
that  he  displays  so  much  sagacity  in 
their  selection.  A  graceful  tribute  to 
their  help  is  found  in  the  beautiful  Pre- 
face to  the  present  volume.  It  will 
soon  be  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Spuigeon 
commenced  the  stupendous  work  of 
laying  open,  in  his  own  way,  the  trea- 
sures with  which  the  Sacred  Psalter  so 
richly  abounds  ;  within  that  period  we 
may  hope  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted. Four  years  had  to  pass  between 
the  publication  of  this  sixth  instalment 
and  the  one  which  preceded  it ;  and  no 
wonder,  for,  says  the  author : — 

"  I  have  been  all  the  longer  over  this 
portion  of  my  task  because  I  have  been 
bewildered  in  the  expanse  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth and  Nineteenth  Psalm,  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  Its 
dimensions  and  its  depth  alike  overcame 
me.  It  spread  itself  out  before  me  like  a 
vast  rolling  prairie,  to  which  I  could  see  no 
bound,  and  this  alone  created  a  feeling  of 
dismay.  Its  expanse  was  unbroken  by  a 
blttff,  or  headland,  and  hence  it  threatened 
a  monotonous  task,  although  the  fear  has 
not  been  realised.  This  marvellous  poem 
seemed  to  me  a  great  sea  of  holy  teaching, 
moving,  in  its  many  verses,  wave  upon 
wave  ;  altogether  without  an  island  of 
special  or  remarkable  statement  to  break  it 
up.  I  confess  I  hesitated  to  launch  upon 
it.  Other  Psalms  have  been  mere  lakes, 
but  this  is  the  main  ocean.  It  is  a  conti- 
nent of  sacred  thought,  every  inch  of  which 
is  fcrtUe  as  the  gatden  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  an 
amazing  level  of  abundance,  a  mighty 
stretch  of  harvest-fields.  I  have  now  crossed 
the  great  plain  for  myself,  but  not  without 
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persevering,  and,  I  will  add,  pleasurable, 
toQ." 

Mr.  Spuigeon  may  be  assured  that  if 
the  toil  was  pleasmable  to  himself,  the 
results  of  it  will  be  equally  if  not  more 
80  to  his  multitndinotis  readers,  and 
they  will  receive  them  with  gratitude, 
as  another  opulent  gift  from  his  sancti- 
fied genius.  He  asserts,  in  a  tone  of 
strong  conviction,  the  Davidic  author- 
ship of  the  119th  Psalm.  We  hope  he 
will  not  suspect  us  of  an  impious 
rationalism,  and  regaid  us  as  having  a 
dangerous  sympathy  with  the  "  modem 
writers,"  who,  as  he  says,  have  a 
<'  fashion  of  taking,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  Psalm  from  David,"  if  we  venture 
to  differ  from  him  in  this  particular. 
He  may,  of  course,  be  right  in  the 
opinion  that  this  Psalm  is  "David's 
pocket-book  " — "  the  royal  diary  written 
at  various  times  throughout  a  long 
life ; "  but  to  us,  while  crowded  with 
lofty  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
are  true  enough  to  what  we  may  term 
the  Davidic  spirit,  it  is  too  mechanical 
in  form  to  have  emanated  from  an  in- 
«flpired  poet  of  nature  such  as  David  was. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  one  of 
capital  importance,  and  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  best  judgment  of  individual 
students.  In  the  construction  of  this 
volume,  Mr.  Spuigeon  has  followed  the 
methods  he  has  adopted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series ;  and  its  worth 
to  students,  preachers,  and  teachers  of 
the  Divine  Word  is  incalculable. 

The  Minister's  Pocket  Diart  and 
ViBiTiKo  Book  fob  1883.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

We  should  hope  that  most  Christian 
ministers  of  all  denominations  have 
discovered  by  experience  the  value  of 
this  annual  publication,  which  we  wel- 


come again  with  all  its  varied  informa- 
tion  and  admirable  adaptations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  New  Year.  If  any 
have  not  used  it  heretofore,  let  them 
begin  to  use  it  now.  It  will  fiBU^ilitate 
their  work  in  coimtless  ways. 


The    Parallel     New    Testament. 

Printed  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford 

and  Cambridge.    Henry  Frowde,  7, 

Paternoster  Row  ;  C.  J.  Clay,  M-A., 

&  Sod,  17,  Paternoster  Bow. 

We  have  here  the  Authorised  Version 

of  1611  and  the  Revised  Version  of  1831 

arranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  iise- 

jTulness  of  such  an  edition  of  the  New 

Testament  in  English  will  be  apparent 

to  ^\etj  reader. 


Dr.   Adah   Clarke's    Commsntart. 

Parts  19  and  20.    Ward,  Lock,  &  Co., 

Salisbury  Square. 
The  two  parts  of  the  admirable  edition 
before  us  reach  to  the  commencement 
of  the  11th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  The 
work  has  often  had  our  commendation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  it  again. 


The  Illustrated  Bible  for  the 
Younq;  with  Questions  and  Ex- 
planations for  Children.  Complete 
inl6 Parts.    Parti.    Ward, Lock, & 

Co.,  Salisbury  Square. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  pub- 
lication is  *'an  abridgment,  not  an 
alteration  or  dilution,  ot  the  Bible.** 
There  are,  as  all  wiU  admit,  passages 
in  the  sacred  volume  which  are  scarcely 
suited  to  the  child-mind,  and  such 
passages  are  to  be  omitted.  In  cases  of 
lengthy  omission,  <*  the  story  is  carried 
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on  by  brief  summaries  in  italic  type, 
between  brackets."  The  work  will 
contain  <^  sixteen  beautiful  coloured 
pictures,  and  eighty  pages  of  wood- 
engravings."  Each  part  is  published 
at  scvenpence,  and  with  the  first  we 
haTe  an  excellent  steel  engraving  (20 
in.  by  27  in.)  from  the  altar-piece  in 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  entitled 
''  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sor- 
row like  unto  My  sorrow."  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and,  as  to  execution,  the 
fint  part  promises  well. 


£i>inoN  Ds  LuxB  or  the  Wavkrlet 
NoYEia.  Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Illustrated  with  original  high- 
ckas  engravings.    Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

This  new  edition  of  "  The  Waverley 
Novels "  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  itself  a  high  work  of  art  It  is 
deliciously  got  up,  and  is  marvellously 
cheap.  " Ivanhoe "is  to  be  completed 
in  ten  monthly  parts  at  a  shilling  each, 
and  its  illustrations  are  to  ''form  a 
complete  archaeological  study  of  the 
England  of  Richard  I.,  its  princes  and 
nobles,  its  Saxon  and  Norman  race,  its 
architecture,  costumes,  armour,  &c.,  the 
various  accessories  being  depicted  with 
strict  fidelity  from  existing  specimens." 
What  more  need  we  say  to  tempt  our 
readers  to  purchase  ? 

The  Lbibubb  Hour.    1882.    Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Thb  Sunday  at  Home.    1882.    Re- 
ligous  Tract  Society. 

We  received  these  two  superb  volumes 
too  late  for  a  suitable  notice  this 
month,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  announcement  of  their 
appearance.  We  will  give  some  account 
of  them  in  our  February  number. 


The  Child's  Instructor;  or,  Learn* 
ing  made  Easy.  Containing  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Teach- 
ing, by  Means  of  Toys,  Pictures,  and 
Stories.  Illustrated  with  Numerous- 
Engravings.  Complete  in  12  Parts. 
Part  I.    Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  publication,  ivom  so 
enterprising  a  firm  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  plan  of  it  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
we  are  assured  that,  in  the  working  out 
of  it,  nothing  will  be  left  to  be  desired. 


Dr.  David  Livingstone,  the  Mission- 
ary Traveller.  By  Samuel  Mossman,. 
Author  of  '<Our  Australian  Colonies," 
"China:  its  Inhabitants  and  their 
Institutions,"  "  New  Japan ;  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,"  &c.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier. 

A  CAPITAL  little  book  of  eighty-two 
pages,  well  written,  and  replete  (as  with 
such  a  subject  and  such  a  writer  it  was 
sure  to  be)  with  matter  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest. 


The  Homiletic  Magazine.  Novem- 
ber and  December,  Nisbet  &  Co., 
21,  Bemcrs  Street 

These  two  numbers  are  quite  up  to  the 
high  mark  of  excellence  which  this 
magazine  has  from  the  fii*st  maintained. 
We  have  the  usual  quantity  of  homi- 
letic and  expository  matter,  and  the 
quality  does  not  deteriorate.  The 
"  Clerical  Symposium  on  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Atonement"  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. We  have  here  two  contribu- 
tions ;  one  from  the  Bev.  Edward 
White,  which  is  in  accordance  with  his 
well-known  theory  of  **  Life  in  Christ,* 
and  the  other  a  paper  of  great  ability 
and,  in  our  judgment,  of  less  excep- 
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tionable  teaching,  by  Prof.  C.  Cliap- 
man,  M.A.,  of  the  Western  College, 
Plymouth. 

The  Doohbd  Comet  and  the  World's 
End.     By  J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver. 
London:   Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76, 
'Qicat  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 
Jl  most  interesting  pamphlet  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  given   rise   to  much 
curious   speciilation,    written   from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  well  cal- 
<culated  to  allay  foolish  alarms. 

JUVXNILB  TbMPEBANGE  SERIES.  Small 

Books  by  Various  Authors.  Packet 
1.  Sixpence.  National  Temperance 
Publication  Depot,  337,  Strand. 

Twelve  interesting  little  stories,  fitted 
not  only  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance,  but  to  do  good  in  various 
ways. 

"Self-Deceived.  By  Philip  Phillips, 
•*  the  Singing  Pilgrim."  With  Music 
and  Illustrations.  National  Tem- 
perance Publication  Dep6t,  337 
Strand. 

"The  Singing  Pilgrim"  here  depicts 
the  several  stages  of  degeneracy  in  the 
«aieer  of  vast  numbers  of  people,  who 


are  "  Self-Deceived  "  in  rehition  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  telling  illustrations  and 
appropriate  songs.  The  little  work  will 
help  tiie  good  cause  of  Tempeiance. 

^^^^^^ 
THE  MAGAZINES. 

Of  these  we  hav6  receivedy  with 
hearty  thanks,  the  usual  number — Thb 
Christian  (Morgan  &  Scott) ;  The 
Christian  Monthly  and  Family 
Tbeasuby  (Nelson  &  Son);  The 
Christian  Church:  A  Monthly 
Journal  in  Defence  of  Christian 
Truth — a  remarkably  able  periodical 
(S.  W.  Partridge  &  Ca) ;  The  Sword 
AND  Trowel  (Passmoie  &  Alabaster) ; 
The  Baptist  Messenger  (61,  Filter- 
noster  Row) ;  The  Shield  of>  Faith — 
a  vigorous  antagonist  of  popular  in- 
fidelity (Wade  &  Co.) ;  Evangelical 
Christendom  —  the  Record  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (W.  J.  Johnson,  121,  Fleet  Stxeet)  ; 
The  Postman  (Marlborough  &  Co.,  51, 
Old  BaUey). 

We  have  also  received,  and  read  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  monthly  issues 
of  The  Preacher's  Analyst  (Elliot 
Stock),  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  Spurgeon's  Illus- 
trated Almanack  for  1883  (Passmore 
&  Alabaster). 


*^*  The  Rev.  W.  Green,  of  Melbourne,  near  Derby,  wishes  us  to  state  that  he 
has  for  sale,  at  a  very  low  price,  fifty-one  volumes  of  The  Baftibt  Maoazinf. 
The  series  commences  with  the  first  volume  (1809),  and  continues  unbroken  to 
the  end  of  1859.  Each  volume  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  contains  all  the  por- 
traits of  deceased  and  living  Baptist  ndnisters  which  were  issued  during  the 
period.    The  set  would  form  a  valuable  present  to  a  Coll^  Library. 


THE 


BAPTIST    MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUART,  1888. 


By  E.  B.  Underhill,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
{CofUimted  from  page  8). 


N  the  29th  he  finally  departed  from  EdinburgL  "  I  have  left 
my  Edinburgh  friends,"  he  says,  "  with  feelings  of  sincjere 
and  deep  r^ret.  "So  people  could  show  me  greater  kind- 
ness than  some  of  them  have  done ;  and  the  two  winters 
I  have  spent  among  them  have  created,  under  the  special 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unions  which  will,  I  trust,  never  be  dis- 
solved. I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  continue  to  live  in  their  affections 
and  their  prayers/*  Camberwell  was  reached  early  in  May ;  and  on 
the  11th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Steane  commenced  a  ministry  which, 
to  its  dose,  was  greatly  honoured  and  blessed. 

"  Camberwell  was  rustic  then,"  says  Dr.  Stanford.  **  Leaving  London, 
we  came  on  a  stage  coach,  along  the  white  road,  sometimes  between 
hedgerows,  elms,  and  hillocks  green,  past  a  certain  windmill,  and  up 
to  this  retreat;  where,  amidst  cedars,  oaks,  and  blossoming  flowers, 
channing  nests  of  wealth  and  elegance  were  being  made  for  mer- 
chants to  retire  into,  with  no  prospect  of  anything  coming  to  disturb 
its  serene  hush."  (Memorial  by  Dr.  Stanford,  p.  2%)  For  some 
years  a  small  and  struggling  congregation,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 

Jonathan  Carr,  had  endeavoured  to  establish  itself,  but  at  the  time 
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of  Mr.  Steane's  arrival,  it  was  practically  defunct.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gutteridge  had  a  short  time  before  purchased  the  little  chapeL  It 
was  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Steane.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  to 
about  30  or  40  persons.  Before  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  the  term 
for  which  he  was  invited,  the  chapel  overflowed  with  hearers,  and  a 
strong  and  unanimous  desire  was  expressed  that  he  Would  remain. 
With  this  request  Mr.  Steane  heartily  complied.  The  people,  the 
place,  and  the  surrounding  prospect,  were  in  perfect  coincidence  with 
his  own  feelings;  and  after  a  brief  holiday — spent  in  visits  to  Mends  in 
Bristol,  Pljnnouth,  and  Worthing,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  health — 
in  the  month  of  September  he  fuUy  entered  on  Ms  work.  Writing 
to  his  father  on  the  22nd,  he  says, ''  My  work  becomes  increasingly 
pleasant,  and  I  trust  the  Lord  is  working  in  the  midst  of  us.  I  have 
a  regular,  very  attentive,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  a  devout  audience. 
Preaching  is,  therefore,  delightful  Yesterday,  particularly,  I  have 
cause  to  bless  God  for  much  enjoyment  in  my  own  mind,  and  for 
earnestness  of  spirit  in  pleading  His  cause  with  men.  I  felt,  too,  an 
unusual  spirit  of  seiious,  and  I  trust  genuine,  contrition  in  conduct- 
ing the  devotional  parts  of  the  services.  Cease  not  to  supplicate  for 
me,  that  with  great  singleness  of  heart  I  may  devote  myself  to  the 
cause  of  the  dear  Bedeemer." 

Increasing  evidences  of  usefulness  speedily  called  for  the  formation 
of  a  church,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  twenty-one  persons  (in- 
cluding Mr.  Steane),  hitherto  members  of  other  churches,  having 
received  their  dismission  from  them,  met  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  organised  as  a  Baptist  church  on  the  principle  of  free  com- 
munion, but  not  without  many  protests  on  the  petrt  of  several 
ministers  of  the  denomination.  The  views  of  Mr.  Steane  in  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  differed  from  many  of  his  brethren.  The 
usual  ordination  service,  with  laying  on  of  hands,  was  dispensed  with. 
The  gathering  itself  was  of  a  more  private  character  than  was 
commonly  the  case  on  similar  occasions.  The  service  took  the  form 
oF  a  mutual  agreement  between  pastor  and  people  to  walk  together  in 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  a  pledge  which  needed  neither  the  concur- 
rence nor  the  approval  of  other  ministers  or  churches ;  with  whom,  in 
other  matters,  the  newly-formed  community  was  in  harmony,  boUi  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members,  Mr. 
Steane  was  chosen  their  pastor.  ''  I  then  spoke,"  he  says,  "  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  accepting  the  office.    I  expressed  my  present 
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and  pTospeotive  desires  in  reference  to  it,  and  finished  by  giving  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  eaoh  of  the  members  ;  declaring,  as  I  did 
it,  that  the  church  was  now  completely  formed.  Every  individual 
present/'  he  continues,  "  felt  it  to  be  a  very  solemn  meeting,  and 
certainly  I  never  attended  one  more  characterized  by  devotional 
feeling,  and  what  the  Apostle  Paul  would  have  called  '  the  aimpUoity 
that  is  in  Ohrist'  We  proceeded,  according  to  my  most  decided  con** 
viction,  scripturally,  and  we  consequently  enjoyed  the  manifest 
presence  of  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  We  shall  never  ex- 
perience such  feelings  again,  or  join  in  such  a  meeting  on  this  side 
heaven.'* 

It  was,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Steane  afterwards  to  learn 
that  many  of  his  brethren  who  had  most  strenuously  blamed  the 
course  proposed  to  be  taken  on  the  occasion,  gave  in  their  hearty 
adhesion.  Said  one  who  was  present,  '^  I  think  it  wcta  fat  more 
Scriptural  than  the  common  ordinations,  and  shall  teU  my  brethren 
sa- 

The  church  thus  constituted  was  soon  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
many  who  were  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  the  chapel 
became  much  too  small  for  the  congregation.  In  the  spring  of  18)4 
measures  were  taken  for  erecting  a  new  one.  No  small  difficulty  WM 
experienced  in  procuring  an  Tugible  site.  Prejudice  and  b^otry 
interfered  with  the  negotiations.  A  spot  was  at  length  found  in 
Ooldharbour-lane,  and  the  present  handsome  and  commodious  structure 
was  built.  It  was  opened  on  the  29th  June,  1825 ;  the  Bev.  Robert 
Hall,  MA.,  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bev.  A.  Waugh,  D.D., 
in  the  evening.  '*  Many  of  the  leading  lights  of  society,"  says  Dr. 
Stanford,  "  were  there,  among  whom  was  Sir  James  Macintosh ;  and 
after  the  service  had  commenced,  the  crowd  being  dense  around  the 
doors,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  afterwards  Lord  OhanceUor 
of  Ireland,  came  in  at  a  window." 

Mr.  Steane  was  now  fairly  launched  on  public  life,  and  on  a  ministry 
which  he  maintained  with  unflagging  earnestness  and  piety  till  disease 
laid  him  aside.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  main  features  of 
his  ministry  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Hinton,  of 
whom  he  records  that  *'  he  was  his  tutor,  guide,  and  friend  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  first  and  most  permanent  impressions  are 
made  upon  the  expanding  and  recipient  nature  of  youth."  This  was 
espeeially  observable  in  the  devoutness,  the  elevation  of  feeling  and 
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sentiment,  the  solemnity  and  occasional  awe,  and  the  fervour  in  prayer 
witii  which  not  only  tiie  usual  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  con- 
ducted, but  more  especially  at  those  sacred  seasons  when  the  soul  of 
the  penitent  declares  its  faith  in  Christ  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  seeks  communion  with  the  Lord  in  the  eucharistic  rite.  These 
were  seasons  of  deep  impressiveness  and  sacred  fellowship.  A  ''joy 
unspeakable  "  was  the  not  infrequent  possession  of  the  partakers  of 
the  feast  of  love,  as  His  presence  was  realised  who  was  at  once  the 
"Author"  of  the  feast  and  the  "Person"  on  whom  the  holiest 
afi^tions  of  the  communicants  were  set.  Much  may  be  said  on  the 
blessing  that  the  due  observietnce  of  these  two  rites  might .  bring  to 
every  Christian,  and  which  seems  to  be  lost  to  our  congregations  in 
the  present  day.  Where  the  two  great  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house 
fail  to  enjoy  that  pre-eminence,  that  reverent  preparation  and  regard, 
which  they  possessed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  church  fellowship 
loses  thereby  much  of  its  attraction  and  felt  necessity. 

The  ardour  with  which  Mr.  Steane  entered  on  his  pastoral  duties, 
-flixid  the  anxious  care  with  which  he  prepared  his  discourses,  soon  told 
on  a  somewhat  feeble  frame.  In  the  first  months  of  the  year  1826, 
he  was  seldom  able  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  in  May  he  was  absolutely 
iorbidden  to  attempt  it.  A  voyage  to  Madeira  was  at  first  contem- 
plated ;  but  a  visit  to  the  West  of  England  was  at  last  decided  upon, 
and  for  several  months  he  slowly  visited  the  leading  localities  of 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight— closing  his  long 
absence  from  Camberwell  by  a  visit  to  Cheltenham. 

In  March,  1827,  he  was  able  to  resume  his  ministry,  to  his  own  joy 
and  the  joy  of  his  flock.  "  My  dear  people,"  he  informs  his  father, 
"  are  delated  to  see  me  again,  and  are,  as  they  always  have  been, 
abundant  in  eveiy  expression  of  kindness."  Mr.  Birt  assisted  him  in 
the  services  of  the  first  Lord's-day,  but  "  in  the  afternoon,"  he  says,  "  I 
administered  the  ordinance.  It  was  a  solemn  and  affecting  opportunity. 
We  thought  of  our  trials  and  our  mercies,  and  how  they  have  been 
mingled  in  the  Divine  dispensations  towards  us.  We  wept  together 
and  rejoiced  together,  and  really  experienced  the  communion  of  saints. 
Our  prayer-meeting  on  Monday  was  thronged,  and  some  of  my 
friends,  after  it  was  over,  proposed  to  give  me  a  new  denomination, 
and  call  me  a  revivalist.  We  all  found  it  good  to  be  there."  His 
next  letter,  two  months  afterwards,  tells  of  revived  oongregatioxis 
numerous  inquirers^  and  candidates  for  baptism,  among  whom  were 
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some  who  became  in  after  years  eminent  in  the  church  and  the 
world 

Mr.  Steane's  improved  health  enabled  him  to  accept  many  of  the 
nmnerous  invitations  he  received  to  enter  on  wider  service  for  the 
Gospel  in  connection  with  the  various  organisations  of  the  denomina- 
tion, as  well  as  to  take  his  share  in  the  public  movements  of  the  day. 
In  the  year  1828  we  find  his  name  on  the  Committees  of  Mill  Hill 
School  and  the  College  at  Stepney.  Of  the  latter  institution  he 
became  the  Secretary  in  the  following  year,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  the  reorganisation  of  its  studies,  and  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  structure,  which  soon  after  was  accomplished.  He  further  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  New  Selection  "  hymn-book, 
and  shared  with  the  late  Mr.  Haddon  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Price  the 
editorship  of  the  New  Baptist  Miscdlany,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous 
papers  and  reviews.  On  a  change  taking  place  in  the  management 
of  the  old  Baptist  Magazine  at  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  the  -ftfts- 
cdlany  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  thenceforward  the  one  publica- 
tion became  the  organ  of  all  denominational  interests.  Our  space 
forbids  any  special  reference  to  the  papers  which,  during  these  years, 
passed  from  Mr.  Steane's  pen ;  but  many  of  them  contain  his  matured 
opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  theological  and  public 
interest.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  papers  on  "  Catholic 
Emancipation,"  and  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts." 

From  the  day  of  his  entering  on  his  ministry,  Mr.  Steane  took  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  had  known 
some  of  its  founders,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  Oxford  in  a  circle 
where  the  missionary  enterprise  was  the  constant  theme  of  discourse. 
In  1829  he  was  elected  on  the  General  Committee,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  election  on  the  Executive  Committee  placed  him  in  direct 
connection  with  the  internal  conduct  and  management  of  the  Society. 
As  the  years  passed  on,  his  voice  was  one  of  the  most  potent  in  the 
direction,  and  many  of  the  members  of  his  church  and  congregation 
sliared  with  him  the  trials,  the  discouragements,  and  the  successes 
which  attended  its  course.  None  who  were  associated  with  him  will 
ever  forget  the  urbanity,  the  wisdom,  the  acuteness,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  he  expressed  his  views.  His  influence  was  always  exerted 
to  calm  angry  feelings  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace. 

In  1842  he  was  called  to  preach  one  of  the  senuons  at  the  jubilee 
held  at  Kettering  in  that  year.    His  text  was  that  most  suitable 
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passage  taken  from  Isaiah  xl.  31,  "  Thty  that  wait  upon  the  Ijyrd  shall 
renew  their  strength"  He  preached  in  the  tent  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  occasion.  "  It  presented  a  fine,  noble,  and  exhilarating 
spectacle.  A  deep  and  sacred  pleasure  seemed  to  be  felt  by  the  vast 
assembly.  When  all  united  together  in  praise,  and  their  voices  rose 
as  one  mighty,  swelling,  harmonious  sound,  the  effect  was  overwhelm* 
ing.  The  Rev.  James  Acworth,  of  Horton  College,  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Steaue,  of  Camberwell,  preached,  whose  clear 
and  pleasant  tones  of  voice  were,  we  believe,  distinctly  heard  by  tiie 
whole  of  that  vast  multitude."  Such  is  the  record  made  by  one  who 
was  present  at  that  memorable  service  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  sermon  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Until  his  failure  in  health  and  removal  from  London,  Dr.  Steane 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  in  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Missionary  Committee,  and,  indeed,  until  entirely  inca- 
pacitated by  infirmity,  he  gave  the  Society  the  benefit  of  his  counsel. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command,  to  detail  the 
many  services  he  rendered  the  Society  during  the  more  than  fifty 
years  of  his  connection  with  it,  but  in  1857  he  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Committee,  and  he  continued  in 
that  honourable  relation  till  his  death. 

Among  the  mteresting  and  pleasing  incidents  of  this  period  of  his 
ministry,  there  was  one  to  which  in  after  years  Mr.  Steane  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded.  It  was  the  baptism  and  ordination  as  an  evangelist 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Tauchnitz,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  publishing  firm 
of  Leipsic,  which  event  took  place  on  the  15th  July,  1830.  In  the 
address  delivered  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Steane  gave  a  striking  sketch 
of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Germany, 
among  whom  Mr.  Tauchnitz  proposed  to  labour,  with  the  more  especial 
objedt  of  quickening  eonong  them  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  evangelical 
piety  by  which  their  forefathers  were  eminently  distinguished.  This 
movement,  though  not  fulfilling  all  the  expectations  to  which  it  gavB 
rise,  may  nevertheless  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  widely 
successful  labours  of  Pastor  Oncken,  the  well-beloved  apostle  of 
the  German  Baptist  churches. 

Another  subject  of  deep  interest  also  at  this  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Steane.  The  occurrence  of  large  revivals  among  the 
Baptist  churclies  of  the  United  States,  and  the  visit  to  this  country  of 
a  few  American  revivalists,  led  to  a  wide  curiosity  as  to  the  methods 
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and  resnltfi  of  these  important  awakenings  of  spiritual  life.  Mr. 
Ste&ne  thought  that  the  subject  deserved  ''  prolonged  and  intense  con- 
sideration." He  felt  assured  that  the  diffusion  of  a  revival  spirit 
would  tend  to  a  general ''  augmentation  "  of  religion  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  "  The  population,"  he  says,  "  of  our  own  country  is  yet  to  a 
most  melancholy  extent  in  an  unchristianised,  tliat  is,  an  unconverted 
state.  By  what  means  is  the  desired  change  to  be  effected  ?  The 
means  are  preeminently  in  <mr  hands.  We  are  fettered  by  no  formate, 
and  tied  down  by  no  authorised  or  exclusive  modes  of  action.  We 
can  go  in  freedom  and  carry  the  Grospel  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people — to  the  labourers  in  the  manufactory,  to  the  agriculturists  in 
the  villages,  to  the  poor,  to  the  outcast,  to  the  vicious.  Like  the 
MastCT  we  serve,  we  can  stand  upon  the  mount,  or  by  the  sea-side,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and 
discourse  of  the  common  salvation." 

In  pursuance  of  this  important  object,  a  numerous  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  the  denomination  in  London  assembled  in  Fen  Court,  on 
the  16th  February,  1830,  when  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  churches 
throughout  the  country  to  spend  the  ensuing  Good  Friday,  April  the 
9th,  in  "  humiliation  and  extraordinary  prayer,  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  implore  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Church 
and  the  world."  Mr.  Steane,  at  the  request  of  the  assembly,  prepared 
a  special  letter  to  the  pastors  of  the  London  churches.  It  was  a 
modest  but  powerful  appeal  to  those  who  occupy  the  high  places  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  an  earnest  entreaty  to  use  the  opportunity  to 
quicken  the  people  of  God,  and  to  awaken  the  churches  from  their 
sloth  and  apathy. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  Baptist  body  contributed  more  largely  to 
this  object,  whether  by  tongue  or  pen,  or  by  direct  personal  endeavour, 
than  the  Eev.  John  Howard  Hinton.  In  company  with  his  brother, 
two  years  in  succession,  he  traversed  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  reviving  the  old  practice  of  preaching  in 
the  open  air,  day  after  day,  for  weeks  together.  In  all  this  he  received 
the  warmest  support  from  Mr.  Steane,  who  only  regretted  tiiat  his 
feeble  frame  precluded  him  from  this  arduous  method  of  evangelism. 
But  they  were  of  one  mind.  It  was  one  of  those  almost  innumerable 
instances  in  which  these  two  great  and  good  men  laboured  together  as 
brothers  for  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  From  boyhood 
they  had  been  friends.    They  had  been  members  of  the  same  church* 
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and  were  both  called  within  three  or  four  years  of  each  other  by  the 
same  body  into  the  ministry.  Their  friendship  remained  unbroken 
through  all  the  long  years  in  which  they  stood  side  by  side  as 
champions  of  truth  and  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  As  co- 
secretaries,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  they  were  leaders  in  every  good  work,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  widely  extending  usefulness  the  Union  now  enjoys.  Notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  some  strongly  contrasted  personal  qualities, 
they  had  lived  and  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony  of  affection 
and  mutual  confidence.  The  impetuosity  of  the  one  was  often  tempered 
by  the  gentleness  of  the  other,  and  their  many  excellences  gave 
additional  strength  to  their  united  endeavours  for  the  extension  of 
piety  and  the  prosperity  of  the  body  they  adorned. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Steane's  own  congregation  was 
graciously  blessed  with  increase  and  spiritual  growth  in  connection 
with  this  revival  movement.  In  1831  he  specially  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  "  We  have  lately  had,"  he  says,  writing  on  the  18th 
September,  "some  solemn  and  impressive  seasons  in  the  house 
of  God.  If  I  do  not  mistake  appearances  and  misinterpret  *our 
signs,'  I  think  the  blessed  Spirit  is  moving  among  us.  He  has  been 
pleased  to  bless  my  pastoral  letter,  to  the  exciting  and  calling  forth 
the  love  and  zeal  of  the  Church,  far  beyond  anything  I  had  antici- 
pated. To  Him  I  must  ascribe  it  that  the  idea  of  writing  it  was  put 
into  my  mind,  and  He  is  now  most  graciously  making  use  of  it  to  stir 
up  my  dear  people  to  more  affection  towards  one  another,  and  more 
activity  in  His  service." 

On  the  7th  January,  1832,  to  the  great  grief  of  Mr.  Steane,  his 
father,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  was  called  to  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour.  "  His  life,"  says  the  son,  "  was  uniformly  holy,  and  his 
death  delightfully  tranquil."  He  long  missed  the  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  his  father,  from  which  he  had  so  often  gathered 
wisdom  and  support  in  his  ministry.  In  the  July  number  of  the 
New  Baptist  Miscellany  he  inserted  a  brief  memoir  of  the  beloved 
father  whose  memory  he  so  deeply  cherished. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  February,  1834,  Mr.  Steane  entered  upon 
the  marriage  state,  his  wife  being  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Abraham  Booth.  It  was  a  union  which  not  only  added  lai^ly 
to  Mr.  Steane's  domestic  happiness,  but  contributed  to  his  usefulness 
and  success. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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PRESIDENT    OF    PONTYPOOL    COLLEGE. 

By  the  Bev.  T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A. 

(Cantimted  from  page  15.) 


R  LEWIS  spent  the  next  four  years  in  prosecuting  his 
studies,  first  in  the  preparatory  school  of  Eev.  D.  Evans, 
MA.,  Carmarthen,  and  afterwards  as  a  private  pupil  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Stevenson  Huntur,  M.A.  After 
a  successful  educational  course  in  the  town,  he  entered  as 
a  student  of  Glasgow  University.  When  he  had  been  there  two 
years  he  won  Dr.  Williams's  scholarship.  He  remained  in  the 
University  six  years  in  all.  During  his  Glasgow  years  he  succeeded 
ia  g^ning  prizes  in  classics,  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  mathematics.  Prof.  Peter  Alexander,  M.A,  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  says  of  him : — 

^He  showed  high  mathematical  ability ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  beat  of  his  year, 
and  one  of  the  best  students  I  have  ever  had  in  my  classes." 

Mr.  W.  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Glasgow  exailiiner,  says : — 

'^  His  papers  in  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  English  literature  were  extremely 
good :  of  those  examined  with  him  none  stood  higher." 

There  are  similar  testimonies  from  Professors  Bamsay  and  Jebb  as 
to  his  attainments  in  classics. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  and  deeply  beloved  by  those  fellow 
students  who  knew  him.  One  of  them,  now  Professor  Jones,  M. A>  of 
Carmarthen  College,  says : — 

'^He  Was  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  Christian  gentleman— unassuming,  kind^ 
true  as  steel,  and  genuine  as  gold." 

Another,  Eev.  Albert  WiUiams,  Serampore  College,  writes : — 

"  1  loYed  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  brother  ;  daring  a  long  period  of  the  closest  intimacy 
I  nerer  had  occasion  to  exchange  an  unfriendly  word.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
one  of  the  truest  and  purest  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  devotion  to  his  studies 
which  led  him  to  overtask  his  strength  at  Pontypool,  and  the  strong  personal 
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attachment  and  love  with  which  he  inspired  his  stadents,  were  in  exact  accord 
with  the  expectations  I  had  been  led  to  form  from  my  knowledge  of  hie 
character." 

I  could  increase  the  number  of  such  witnesses  easily,  but  I  have 
no  spaoe. 

In  1870  he  took  his  Master's  degree  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  end  of 
that  year  he  went  to  Regent's  Park  College  to  continue  the  study  of 
theology.  His  course  here  was  very  short,  for  in  February,  1871,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  at  Pontypool 
CoU^^  Teaching  was  not  the  work  to  which  he  had,  from  the  first, 
looked  forward.  It  was  an  ardent  desire  to  be  wholly  engi^^  in 
ministerial  work  that  led  him  in  the  outset  to  quit  business  life,  in 
which  he  had  made  so  promising  a  start.  He  became  a  teacher, 
because  the  office  opened  up  to  him,  and  Providence  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it"  He  was  not  the  first  to  leave  a 
course  of  life  for  which  thought  and  feeling  seemed  all  in  burden. 
Carlyle  abandoned  his  thoughts  of  the  pulpit  for  the  more  genial 
walk  of  literature.  Bobertson,  the  great  Brighton  preacher^  forsook  a 
military  life  for  the  work  of  preaching,  and  in  both  cases  we  usually 
consider  the  change  to  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  I  believe 
it  was  so  in  the  change  that  Mr.  Lewis  made ;  at  all  events,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  suoceesful  in  €my  other  position.  He  came  to 
Pontypool,  and  at  once  engaged  in  his  work  there  with  the  dl-con- 
suming  zeal  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  could  hardly 
have  taken  to  his  new  duties  with  more  affection,  if  he  had  all  his 
life  through  thought  of  them.  His  love  for  teaching  grew  with  his 
experience ;  it  grew  to  the  last  When  far  off  in  Switzerland,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  he  passed  away,  he  wrote  to  a  fiiead: — **  How  I 
long  to  return  to  the  work  I  love  so  well"  Alasl  he  loved  it  too 
w^ 

In  ihe  month  of  July,  1873,  he  married  Mias  Bavies,  <»ily 
daughter  of  David  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield.  The  unian  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  suitable  Never  was  there  more  sympathy, 
more  oneness,  more  of  that  love  which  foigets  self  in  rememberiDg 
another.  This  came  out  with  much  clearness  in  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  lewis's  life.  How  his  life-partner,  during  his  illness,  sought  high 
aad  low  for  tlie  means  "oC  health,  sparing  neither  time,  nor  troutle,  nor 
e:spense,  is  beslt  known  among  their  nearest  friends.  One  well  able 
to  speak,  says :  ''  I  never  knew  two  lives  that  appeared  to  me  auve 
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beaatifal  than  theira"  Some  few  months  ago  the  sorrowing  widow 
erected,  in  Crane  Street  Chapel,  Pontypool,  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
tablet  to  the  memoij  of  her  husband.  On  it  are  found  these  words : — 
"  This  tablet  is  erected  by  his  widow,  as  a  loving  tribute  to  a  pure 
and  noble  life^  and  in  tender  gratitude  for  years  of  great  happiness." 
Till  the  summer  of  1875,  Mr.  Lewis  had  no  interruption  in  his  work 
through  sickness  or  any  other  cause.  How  completely  he  won  the 
affection  of  his  students,  and  the  good  name  of  all,  will  appear  farther 
on.  It  should  be  stated  that  his  work  was  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  tlie  college,  or  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  Almost  every 
Sunday,  and  often  during  the  week,  he  would  be  serving  some  church 
or  churches.  There  was  one,  at  leasts  that  I  remember  him  to  have 
been  almost  the  pastor  of  for  twelve  months.  His  services  were  much 
sought  after,  greatly  enjoyed,  and  very  willingly  rendered.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  extraordinary  event  that  happened  during  these  years. 
He  was  doing  well,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  less  to  write  oi^  Is  it 
not  Macaulay  who  says  that  when  a  nation  is  most  prosperous,  there 
is  the  least  to  write  about ;  history  is  the  sufferer  ?  It  was  so,  I  think, 
with  Mr.  Lewis.  However,  there  is  one  thing  more,  in  what  I  will 
call  the  first  chapter  of  his  Pontypool  life — ^the  chapter  which  closes 
with  the  Session  of  1874-5 — ^viz.,  the  fact  that  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  Glasgow  B.D.  Examination.  Before 
the  dose  of  the  above  Session,  he  had  finished  the  preparation,  and  was 
to  preaent  himself  at  the  next  examination.  But  in  the  month  of 
June,  1875,  after  the  hard  work  of  the  Session,  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  severe  attack  of  low  fever.  He  became  worse  and  worse.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  so  ill,  that  many  of  the  doctors  despaired  of  his 
life;  while  others  had  slender  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Now  begins 
anodier  chapter,  a  somewhat  long  one  for  his  short  life,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  sad  one. 

He  was  alternately  better  and  worse,  but  he  was  never  again  quite 
well  till  he  went  to  that  place  where  the  inhabitants  never  s^y, "  I 
am  siok."  Notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  at  the 
end  of  two  months  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  native 
Carmarthen  air.  Here  he  regained  much  of  his  old  strength,  and 
hopes  of  his  convalescence  revived.  Fearing  that  the  coming  winter 
would  be  too  much  for  his  weakened  constitution,  his  physician 
advised  him  to  go  to  Mentone  for  the  winter  months ;  so,  in  the  end 
of  October,  he  left  for  that  place.    On  his  way  he  consulted  three  of 
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the  most  eminent  medical  authorities  in  London,  who  (to  quote  words 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me)  took  a  very  hopeful  view  of  his  case, 
and  thought  that  by  proper  sthenic  treatment  and  change  of  climate, 
he  would  get  all  right  again.  The  doctors,  no  doubt,  bdieved  this,  as 
did  many  others  here  and  on  the  Continent  He  himself  believed  it 
most  firmly.  He  lived  for  six  years  after  this ;  but  few,  except  those 
whose  judgment  was  biased  by  affection,  imagined  it  possible  for  him 
ever  completely  to  master  this  illness,  and  subsequent  events  justified 
their  fears.  Yet  how  much  in  these  five  years  did  he  plan  and  execute ! 
What  influence  he  exercised  in  and  out  of  the  college !  What  work 
he  attempted  and  did — ^work,  too,  of  the  undying  sort !  It  would 
seem  as  if  all  the  energy  and  warmth  of  his  soul,  all  the  powers  of 
his  varied  mind,  were  gathered  into  these  last  years,  to  be  exercised 
on  a  great  scale,  once  for  all.  It  was  in  these  last  years  that  he 
was  made  President  of  the  College,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  so 
much  ardour.  And  what  is  very  wonderful  is,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
absented  himself  from  College  work.  Never  did  I  know  such  an 
illustration  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  body ;  of  will  over  external 
hindrances. 

On  his  way  out  to  Mentone  he  made  a  halt  in  the  French  metro* 
polls,  and  he  was  strong  enough  to  spend  a  few  days  sight-seeing. 
He  was  delighted  with  this  charming  city ;  but,  the  cold  winds  and 
the  rain  setting  in,  he  was  compelled  to  move  on  to  the  more  genial 
south.  Mentone  pleased  him  much.  Naturally  fond  of  the  beautiful, 
his  tastes  were  much  gratified  there.  Above  all,  it  was  admirably 
suited  to  his  weakened  constitution.  "  Mentone,"  he  wrote  to  me, 
''  is  a  small  Italian  town  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  built  on 
a  rock  or  hill  which  gently  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  Behind  the  town 
is  a  semi-circular  range  of  mountains,  towering  several  thousand  feet 
in  height,  while  beyond  these  are  the  Maritime  Alps ;  thus  formings 
on  the  one  hand,  a  kind  of  double  screen  from  the  cold  nortli  winds 
and  the  desertating  mistral,  and,  on  the  other,  holding  the  place  in  its 
embrace,  and  presenting  it  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  south  and  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  air  is  dry,  cool,  and  in- 
vigorating. We  have  blue  skies,  abundance  of  sunshine,  no  fogs, 
and  but  little  rain.  Invalids  may  safely  take  excercise  in  the  open 
air  almost  every  day  throughout  the  year."  His  sojourn  here 
till  the  late  spring  gave  him  much  new  strength — ^as  much 
perhaps  as,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  capable  of  getting. 
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He  Game  back  to  England  about  the  end  of  the  1875-6  Session. 
Next  August  he  entered  upon  his  duties  again,  and  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  past.  I  can  well  remember  how  glad  we 
gtadents  were  to  see  him  once  more  among  us.  His  return  to  us  was 
like  the  home-coming  of  a  long  absent  father,  much  thought  of, 
ardently  anticipated  till  the  real  pleasure  was  ours!  It  was  not 
deemed  enough  that  our  feelings  should  be  expressed  in  words  that 
would  be  spoken  and  then  would  die  for  ever  away ;  they  must  be 
enshrined  in  permanent  symbols  that  would  speak  the  undivided 
sentiments  of  men  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered  ''  the  wide  world 
over."  We  came  to  the  conclusion  to  present  him  with  an  address, 
illuminated  and  framed  in  the  best  styla  This  address  was  prepared, 
and,  as  senior  student  at  the  time,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  read  it  I 
accompanied  the  act  of  presentation  with  some  words  of  my  own, 
expressing  my  feelings — ^the  feelings,  too,  I  knew,  of  all  the  students, 
for  all  had  in  the  readiest  and  most  cordial  way  signed  the  address, 
which  read  as  follows :— - 

'^HiOHLT  B8TBSMBD  TuTOB, — We,  the  students  of  the  college,  ^m  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  jonr  valuable  services  as  our  tutor,  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  our 
obligation  to  you  for  the  benefit  we  have  received  under  your  tuition,  and,  at  the 
•ame  time,  our  profound  ff^pathy  with  you  in  your  illness,  and  our  high  estimate 
of  jronr  worth. 

"Tour  temporary  separation  firom  us  was  an  occasion  of  much  grie^  but  we  are 
exceedingly  pleased  that  our  prayers  have  been  answered,  and  our  earnest  wishes 
for  yoor  return  realised,  and  that  the  re-union  we  all  anticipated  with  great  joy 
has  been  effected. 

''In  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  we  have  been  very 
materially  assisted  by  you  in  the  capacity  of  tutor ;  cheered  also  by  you  ia  times 
of  emergency  by  your  kindly  sympathy;  and  we  trust  that  the  Christian  influence 
yoa  have  exerted  upon  our  characters  may  long  be  felt  and  cherished  by  ns. 

^  This  small  tribute  of  respect  arises  from  the  affection  which  has  been  enkindled 
in  our  hearts  by  your  disinterested  devotion  to  us,  and  we  have  the  assurance 
that  these  sentiments  are  heartily  endorsed  by  those  of  our  number  who  have  not 
been  £avoured  so  long  with  your  efficient  tuition  and  fraternal  sympathy.  We 
humbly  submit  this  aa  a  sincere  though  imperfect  expression  of  our  united  love 
and  esteem  for  you,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  your  future  connection  with  the 
institution  will  be  a  long  one,  and  in  every  respect  as  successful  and  valuable  as 
the  past  has  been.** 

Mr.  Lewis  rose  to  reply,  but  failed  to  utter  a  word.  For  a 
moment  he  sat  down.  Again  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  saying  something  to  us»    His  words  were  taken 
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down  at  the  time,  and  reported  in  the  local  papers.  They  were  as 
follows : — ^'  My  dear  young  fHends,  to  say  I  am  deeply  thankful  to 
you  for  the  address  you  have  now  presented  to  me  would  but  poorly 
express  the  sense  of  gratitude  I  feel  for  your  kindness.  I  thank  you 
very  sincerely  and  very  warmly  for  your  words  of  welcome.  You  are 
awaio  that  I  have  had  a  very  serious  illness,  but  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  Dr.  Bennet,  under  whose  medical  care  I  spent  the  winter  in  Men- 
tone,  said,  after  examining  me,  that  the  winter  had  been  quite  a  success, 
that  I  had  got  over  the  rocks,  but  that  time  and  care  were  needful  for 
complete  recovery.  Since  my  arrival  in  this  country  I  have  been 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  the  deepest  sympathy  has  been 
manifested,  the  kindest  expressions  of  good  wishes  have  been  uttered, 
and  I  am  glad  to  iind  that  the  same  kindly  feeling  and  words  of 
welcome  that  have  greeted  me  elsewhere  have  also  greeted  me  on  my 
return  to  Pontypool,  on  my  return  to  College  amongst  my  own 
students,  and  in  this  room. 

"  I  have  also  to  thank  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  for  your  deep 
sympathy  during  my  past  illness,  and  for  your  continued  sympatliy  in 
my  present  comparative  weakness.  Man's  life  is  a  strange  nurture. 
It  is  not  all  sunshine — all  uninterrupted  prosperity.  There  are  storms 
and  seasons  of  adversity.  Man  is  the  meeting-place  of  light  and 
shade,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  every  man's  life 
there  comes  a  day  of  sharpness,  when  God  strikes  home  in  earnest — 
when  one  is  bereft  of  health  and  shorn  of  strength.  Now,  in  the 
severe  trials  of  life  the  substantial  aid  which  one  man  can  afiTord 
another  is  trifling,  except  that  which  is  bestowed  through  the  power 
of  sympathy,  and  that  sympathy  you  have  extended  to  me  with  no 
grudging  hand,  and  I  thank  you  for  it 

"  I  also  feel  much  gratified  at  your  high  appreciation  of  my  humble 
services  in  connection  with  the  College.  One  of  the  senior  students 
has  just  said,  '  Those  who  know  me  best  love  and  appreciate  me 
most.'  This  is  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  a  tutor,  and  I 
regard  it  as  such.  'Tis  to  me  a  source  of  unmingled  pleasure  to  feel 
that  my  work  has  been  so  highly  valued  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
best  judges — ^the  students  themselves — ^and  that  my  absence  has  been 
felt  as  a  loss,  and  my  return  hailed  with  joy." 

Our  old  tutor  has  gone  from  us :  two,  at  least,  of  the  students  who 
joined  with  us  in  weloming  him  back  have  also  ^'  gone  home."  Some 
of  our  number  are  labouzing  for  Christ  in  ''  lands  far  distant."   Never 
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again  in  this  world  shall  we  meet  together  as  we  met  on  that  12th  day 
of  September,  1876 ;  but  the  address  remains,  and  for  many  a  year  to 
come  it  will  tell  of  the  loving  relation  that  existed  between  tutor  and 
tanght 

(To  he  ewiUinmi.) 


By  thb  Rev.  F.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

No.  XIII. 


URING  one  of  my  journeys  in  the  North,  I  had  occasion  to 
travel  from  Elgin  to  Inverness.  I  stopped  for  a  short 
time  at  Forbes,  a  pretty,  quiet  little  town  beautifully 
situated  on  the  River  Findhoni,  which,  in  many  respects, 
resembles  the  Spey.  It  is,  however,  neither  so  laige  nor 
so  rapid.  There  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  superbly  dressed  in  the  full 
costume  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  In  an  ordinary  dress  he  would  be 
far  above  the  common  height,  but  his  real  height  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  full-plumed  bonnet  Even  on  a  peasant,  the  Highland  dress 
however  plain,  is  most  picturesqua  It  was  doubly  so  in  this  instance, 
for  to  picturesqueness  there  was  added  great  brilliancy.  I  asked  of 
a  servant,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  some  expression  of  admiration  and 
surprise, 

''  Whoever  is  that  gentleman  standing  at  the  door  ? "    His  reply 
indicated  quite  as  much  surprise  as  my  question. 
"  Dinna  ye  ken  wha  that  is  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  for  I  am  a  stranger  from  the  far  away  South/' 
"  That  gentleman,  sir,  is  Gordon  Cumming." 
The  Cumming  family  is  an  ancient  and  influential  one :  influential, 
not  only  down  in  these  parts,  but  in  almost  every  colony  of  our 
empire ;  and  Miss  Gk)rdon  Cumming's  recent  book  on  Christianity  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  book  which  every  friend  of  missions  should 
read,  has  added  new  lustre  to  a  distinguished  family  name. 
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Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  acquired  great  notoriety byhisAfrican  exploits, 
and  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  some  of  its 
then  almost  imknown  regions.  Painful  disagreements  with  his  family, 
the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  know — and  if  I  did,  this  would  not  be 
the  place  to  discuss  them — ^led  to  his  alienation  from  his  ancestral 
home.  And,  some  years  after,  I  was  greatly  moved  to  see  this  gentle- 
man at  Fort  Augustus,  as  proprietor  of  a  museum  there,  in  which 
were  to  be  seen  a  large  collection  of  curious  specimens  which  he  had 
brought  from  Africa,  and  to  which  passengers  by  the  steamboats  were 
admitted  at  a  shilling  each.  He  was  greatly  changed  in  dress  and 
manners,  and  bore  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  his  appearance  when 
I  saw  him  first  at  Forres. 

OraiUown,  on  the  Highland  Bailway,  is  a  small,  quiet,  and  very 
unpretending  little  place,  with  no  particular  attractions  in  itself.  But 
the  surrounding  district  is  full  of  scenery  which  is  very  varied  and 
very  beautiful  The  Spey  is  here  at  its  best.  Earl  Seafield  has  a 
splendid  mansion,  or  rather  castle,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of 
the  finest  avenues  in  the  kingdom,  lined  with  trees  of  splendid  growth, 
leads  up  to  it  There  is  fair  accommodation  for  the  numerous  visitors 
who  come  to  Grantown  during  the  summer.  And  those  who  love 
quiet  and  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  need  the  invigorating  influence  of 
perfectly  pure  air,  will  find  an  abundance  of  these  sources  of  healthy 
enjoyment. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Grantown  was  Lachuln 
Mackintosh,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Scottish  churches,  and  in  very 
many  of  England  too.  He  began  his  itinerant  labours  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane,  and  when  they  heard  that  he  had 
adopted  our  views  of  baptism,  which  they  had  not,  they  sent  for  him,  to 
put  >i^'^  into  the  right  way.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  this — 
instead  of  their  succeeding  in  showing  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  he 
showed  them  the  error  of  theirs,  and  they  were  ever  after  faithful  and 
true  witnesses  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  believers'  baptism. 

His  convert  and  successor  was  Peter  Grant,  in  all  respects  a  most 
remarkable  man.  Though  I  never  saw  him,  I  have  read  and  heard  so 
much  about  him  that  I  never  think  of  him  but  as  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance. His  educational  and  religious  disadvantages  were  such  as  would 
now  be  deemed  extraordinary  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands.  A  deep 
impression  was  made  on  his  mind  in  early  life  by  a  stranger,  who 
spent  a  night  with  the  family,  singing  some  of  the  Gaelic  poems  of 
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Douglas  Bachannan.  This  impression^  produced  on  the  lad  amid 
surrounding  darkness,  though  it  took  some  time,  ripened  into 
conversion.  At  the  same  time,  those  poetical  powers,  which  lay  hid 
till  then,  were  quickened  into  life,  and  afterwards  produced  most 
blessed  results. 

Having  heard  of  a  service  to  be  held  in  Grantown  by  some  itinerant 
preachers,  he  walked  there  after  his  duty  as  precentor  in  the  parish 
church  was  over.  After  singing,  a  man  of  open  face,  of  manly  frame, 
and  strong  faith,  rose  and  addressed  the  people,  then  meeting  in  a 
gravel  pit,  in  strains  of  evangelical  truth,  every  word  of  which  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  the  new  hearer,  and,  as  he  went  along  home,  he  kept 
saying  in  his  mind,  "This  is  my  rest  Here  will  I  stay."  That 
preacher  was  Lachlan  Mackintosh ;  who  from  that  day  took  the  young 
Apollos  by  tlie  hand,  and  expounded  to  liim  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.  He  soon  after  joined  the  little  band  of  Baptists.  It  is  a 
very  singular  coincidence,  that  he  lived  to  see  a  comfortable  kirk, 
seating  nearly  400  adults,  built  on  the  very  spot  where  he  first  found 
the  few  worshippers. 

Peter  Grant  soon  began  to  tell,  in  his  own  simple  way,  the  story  of 
the  Cross.  He  went  from  house  to  house  telling  of  Jesus'  lova  Tn 
a  few  years  he  became  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  for  sixty  years  he 
was  very  successful  in  attracting  and  arresting  large  audiences.  To 
turn  away  the  people  from  the  habit  of  spending  whole  nights  in 
singing  inimoral  songs,  he  composed  several  poems  which  he  sang  to 
familiar  airs,  and  he  often  did  this  after  a  week-night  service.  His 
hymns  were  afterwards  published,  and  the  iemJth  edition  was  issued  in 
1863.  They  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  our  colonies,  as  well  as  at 
home;  indeed,  wherever  the  roaming  Highlander  has  penetrated. 
They  soon  supplanted  the  immoral  ballads  of  the  people,  and  "  Praduig 
Oranvd  nan  oran" — ^Peter  Grant  of  the  song— was  a  household  word 
in  the  Highlands  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

On  the  removal  of  the  first  pastor,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request 

of  the  church  to  take  the  oversight  of  them,  which  he  did  for  several 

years  without  any  remuneration.    He  subsequently  became  connected 

with  "The  Baptist  Home  Mission,"  and  laboured  amidst  privations  which 

few  could  now  credit,  often  travelling  on  foot  extraordinary  distances, 

preaching  every  night,  often  twice  a  day,  away  from  home  for  six 

weeks  at  a  time ;  and  when  at  home,  frequently  sitting  up  for  hours 

during  the  night  committing  to  paper  the  verses  composed  during  his 
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long,  solitary  midnight  walks.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was 
asked  to  take  shelter  with  a  family,  who  entered  by  the  same  door  as 
the  cattle.  After  eating  some  potatoes,  he  was  shown  some  clean 
straw  for  his  bed.  He  was  soon  asleep,  but  was  startled  during  the 
night  by  the  cow,  which  had  broken  loose,  and  was  wanting  to  eat 
his  bed ! 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  comfortably  supported 
by  the  church,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  him.  As  his  son  was 
associated  with  him,  he  had  no  care,  saving  that^  of  preaching  when 
he  was  able.  Whilst  "  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,"  and 
said  they  always  imderstood  and  felt  Peter  Grant's  sermons,  his 
preaching  was  also  acceptable  to  cultivated  minds.  He  never  became 
old  either  in  taste  or  enjoyment,  and  his  closing  yeara  were  spent  in 
the  midst  of  an  interesting  work  of  grace  among  the  young  of  his 
flock.  In  one  month  he  saw  a  son  and  twelve  grandchildren  baptized 
and  added  to  the  Church.  His  end  was  peace,  for  he  walked  with 
God.  Thus  he  lived,  and  for  sixty  years  he  preached  Christ,  and  for 
forty-one  years  he  j&lled  the  office  of  pastor.  He  finished  his  course, 
December  14th,  1867,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  His  departure  was 
felt  to  be  a  public  loss ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
business  was  entirely  suspended  in  Grantown  for  some  hours  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral.  It  is  one  of  the  privil^es  of  travelling  in  con- 
nection with  our  missionary  organisations,  that  though  the  work  calls 
for  some  self-sacrifice,  and  %$  hard  work-^if  one  considers  the  preaching 
twice,  sometimes  thrice  on  Lord's-days,  and  speaking  at  a  public 
meeting  every  night  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  the  social 
gaUierings  of  friends  afterwards — we  thereby  become  acquainted 
with  the  lives  and  works  of  devoted  servants  of  our  Lord,  of  whom 
we  should  otherwise  know  nothing.  Many  such  are  comparatively 
unknown  during  their  life,  or  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
honourable  toiL  It  does  us  good  to  keep  alive  their  memory,  to  hand 
it  down  to  after-timefl,  and  to  present  it  to  the  view  of  our  enlmged 
circle  of  fellow-disdples.  With  this  feeling  we  would,  theiefo^,  as 
it  were,  cast  a  irerii  chaplet  of  admiration  and  love  on  the  grave  of 
Pxixn  Grant] 

One  may  turn  from  contemplating  the  life  and  work  of  a  brother 
gone  to  his  rest,  to  think  of  one  now  living,  who  is  prosecuting  his 
labours  in  a  sphere  less  known,  and  under  conditions  far  less  severe 
and  more  favourable  to  personal  comfort    I  refer  to  my  hoiKwred 
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friend  Mr.  Grant,  of  TuUymet,  a  hamlet  on  the  high  hills,  overlooking 
BallinbuTg  and  the  beautiful  valley  where  the  waters  of  the  Tammel 
and  the  Tay  unite.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  days  in 
his  pretty  manse,  and  the  kindness  I  received  from  him  and  Mrs 
Grant  I  can  never  forget  Cultivating  his  garden  with  great  skill 
and  care,  sometimes  recreating  himself  in  his  photographic  studio, 
doing  all  sorts  of  handy  work  for  his  neighbours  in  a  room  which 
he  called  his  workshop ;  settling  disputes  between  parties  at  variance, 
and  thus  preventing  costly  law  suits ;  preaching  there  both  in  Gaelic 
and  English,  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  as  pastor,  and,  by  varied 
reading,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  he  struck  me,  considering  his 
surroundings,  as  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  superior  mental  powers, 
genial  temper,  and  enlarged  knowledge,  gave  great  zest  to  our  inter- 
course. 

Besides  these  varied  duties  and  employments,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  he  visited  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  more  accurate  knowledge.  He 
has  now  the  skill  to  reduce  dislocations  of  every  kind,  and  simply  by 
the  adroit  use  of  his  hands.  While  I  was  there,  he  replaced,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  man's  shoulder,  which  had  been  out  for  some  days. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  called  me  in  to  help  him  pull  the 
joint  into  its  place,  he  said,  "  I  don't  do  it  by  pullihg.  That  is  the 
common  method,  and  it  results  in  such  a  severe  strain  to  the  muscles 
that  weeks  are  required  to  get  them  right  again." 

*'  How  then  do  you  manage  ? " 

"  Just  this  way.  I  see  whether  the  dislocation  is  up  or  down — 
then  place  the  limb  in  its  proper  position — ^just  give  it  a  hink,  and 
in  it  goes." 

I  saw  the  severely  dislocated  ankle  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  suffering 

excruciating  pain,  set  to  right  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  she  was 

aide,  after  a  while,  to  walk  to  her  home.    Mr.  Grant's  fame  has  gone 

out  into  all  the  country  around,  and,  on  an  average,  he  has  ten  cases 

a  week,  and  he  attoids  to  them  without  fee  or  reward.    In  reply  to 

my  remonstrances  tiiat  he  was  not  doing  justice  to  himself  or  his 

family,  he  told  ma  that  some  time  before  the  people  had,  of  their  own 

accord,  made  his  wtfe  a  pvesent  of  a  aQver  service,  and  himself  a 

ittadBome  gold  repeater  and  chain,  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude 

flRd  «steem.     To  see  bis  fine  face  onoe  more,  to  grasp  hsa  hand  in 

feaewed  frioadflliip,  and  %o  have  lekindled  afonnd  us,  as  it  were,  "^  the 

6* 
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light  of  other  days,"  was  not  the  least  of  the  pure  pleasures  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  at  Glasgow.  Long  may  he  live  and 
flourish  as  a  preacher  of  the  (Gospel,  a  benefactor  to  the  suffering 
far  off  and  nigh,  doing  deeds  of  benevolence  without  fee  or  reward, 
standing  out  prominently  among  the  honoured^  self-denying,  and 
devoted  brethren  and  sustained  by  the  Scottish  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  on  behalf  of  our  Missionary 
Society,  I  had  the  renewed  pleasure  of  a  few  days'  visit  to  my 
honoured  friend.  I  found  him  and  his  excellent  wife  hale  and  hearty, 
though,  of  course,  showing  signs  of  advancing  age.  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  that  two  of  his  sons  had  opened  a  general  store  in  the  hamlet, 
to  the  great  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
evidently  to  their  own  advantage.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
they  may  foUow  in  the  steps  of  their  godly  parents,  and  be  useful  in 
the  Church.  Our  parting  was  somewhat  saddened  by  the  feeling 
that  we  should  see  each  other's  face  on  earth  no  more,  but  cheered  by 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  ''  joyful  resurrection  to  life  everlasting." 


C^t  2f  ate  ^ric|^IriH|^0p  0!  Canttrbtirsr. 

Y^  

RCHIBALD  CAMBPELL  TAIT,  the  ninety-second  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  twenty-third  since  the 
Beformation,  was  the  first  Scotchman  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  In 
view  of  his  bnllant  career  at  Oxford  and  his  conscientious 
Episcopalianism,  the  fact  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  remarkable.  The 
locality  of  a  man's  birth,  at  any  rate  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
portion  of  the  Empire,  ought  not  to  be  either  a  qualification  or  a  dis- 
qualification for  office  of  any  kind,  and  to  give  it  a  special  prominence 
is  surely  out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  occupancy  of  the  Metropolitan  See  by  a  Scotchman  was,  however, 
until  Dr.  Tait's  elevation  an  unknown  event,  and  we  may  perhaps  see  in 
its  occurrence  some  proof  of  the  diminution  of  ecclesiastical  prejudioe, 
and  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal  and  healthy  opinion  than  has  hereto- 
fore prevailed    Presbyterian  associations  are  not  as,  a  rule,  helpful  to 
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a  man  in  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
Dr.  Tait  OTercame  the  suspicions  to  which,  on  this  score,  he  was  sub- 
jected, is  an  indication  of  his  sterling  integrity  and  robust  stren<»th. 
He  could  not  have  worked  his  way  to  a  post  of  supreme  responsibUity 
uid  honour,  had  he  not  possessed  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
a  very  high  order. 

He  was  bom  in  1811,  and  educated  as  a  boy  in  the  High  School, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Academy,  of  Edinburgh.  He  matriculated  at 
Glasgow  University  when  sixteen,  and  when  nineteen  proceeded  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner.  He  took  his  B.A.  with 
first-class  honours  in  1833,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1 834,  taking 
his  M.A.  in  1836,  in  which  year  also  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
priest  in  1838.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as  headmaster  at  Bugby  in 
1842,  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  in  1849,  became  Bishop 
of  London  in  1856,  and  was  raised  to  the  primacy  in  1868.  His  death 
took  place  on  Sunday,  December  3rd,  when  he  was  within  a  few  weeks 
of  having  completed  his  seventy-first  year. 

No  dignitary  of  the  English  Church  has  been  held  in  higher  or  more 
general  esteem.  By  one  party  only — either  in  the  Church  or  the 
State — ^was  he  treated  with  actual  disrespect.  The  Eitualists — for 
reasons  which  can  easily  be  discerned — displayed  towards  him  a  con- 
tempt as  blind  and  reckless  as  it  was  unjust.  By  all  others  he  was 
r^arded  with  the  confidence  and  affection  which  integrity,  prudence, 
and  high-souled  honour  never  fail  to  inspire,  and  least  of  all  when 
they  are  exemplified  in  so  conspicuous  a  post. 

We  do  not  reckon  the  late  Archbishop  entitled  to  rank  with  the  great 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  carried  on,  in  a  worthy  spirit  and 
with  considerable  efficiency,  work  inaugurated  by  the  illustrious  Arnold, 
bat  he  could  never  have  raised  Bugby  to  the  position  it  attained  under 
the  greatest  of  modem  teachers.  It  was,  as  we  can  testify,  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  his  sermons,  but  he  was  certainly  not  a  great  preacher, 
in  the  sense  that  Magee  and  Liddon,  Caird  and  Maclaren  are  great 
preachers.  Kor,  in  point  of  scholarship,  could  he  compare  with 
laghtfoot,  EUicott,  or  Westcott.  It  would  be  no  less  absurd  to 
place  him  as  a  theologian  side  by  side  with  Posey,  J.  B.  Mozley, 
or  Harold  Browne.  But,  even  with  these  limitations,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  his  lofty  position,  and  proved  himself  a 
judicious  and  successful  ruler  of  the  Church  in  a  period  of  excep- 
tional difficulty.     He  was  a  man  of  transparent  sincerity.     His 
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leality,  his  thoroughness,  his  Christian  courtesy,  were  as  conBpicuous 
as  his  strong  common  sense,  his  clear  judgment,  and  his  cool  Scotch 
caution.  His  kindliness  and  generosity  of  heart,  his  disinterested 
friendship,  his  domestic  piety,  and  his  remarkable  simplicity  and 
homeliness  of  life  have  been  universally  admired.  If  he  had  neither 
genius  nor  enthusiasm,  he  had  principle,  tact,  and  courage.  He  had 
strong  and  conscientious  convictions,  and  pursued  his  course  with  a 
fidelity  and  perseverance  which  wero  perhaps  as  effective  in  their 
calm  strength  as  if  they  had  been  more  fiery  and  impetuous.  He  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  ruler  needed  by  a  complex  institution  like  the 
English  Church,  in  a  time  of  controversy,  commotion,  and  transition ; 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Ritualistic  organs,  that  he  has 
left  the  English  Primacy  to  his  successor  lifted  to  a  pitch  of  influence 
unknown  since,  at  least,  a  century  before  the  Reformation.  He  is 
credited,  and  we  believe  truly,  with  having  made  Lambeth  a  centre 
and  rallying  point  for  the  whole  of  Anglicanism,  not  only  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  in  the  colonies  of  America  as  welL 

We  do  not,  of  course,  believe  in  either  the  Scripturalness,  or  the 
righteousness,  or  the  utility  of  a  State  Church.  But  such  a  Church 
at  present  exists,  and,  so  long  as  it  does,  it  must  have  a  State- 
appointed  hierarohy.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  secure  men  of  a  worthier  and  more  suitable  type  than 
Dr.  Tait.  The  Primate  must,  from  the  very  necessity  of  his  position, 
be  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Churoh  as  by  law  established,  as  well  as 
in  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government  As  the  nominee  and, 
in  a  sense,  the  representative  of  the  civil  power,  he  has  no  right  to 
afi&rm  the  Church's  claim  to  independence.  The  Church,  according 
to  Christ's  ideal,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  independent,  both  of  the  sanc- 
tion and  of  the  control  of  the  State.  In  its  own  sphere,  as  a  spiritual 
power,  it  is  suprcme ;  but,  if  it  accepts  the  support  of  the  Legislature, 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Legislature  will  yield  everything  and 
control  nothing.  The  contention  of  the  Ritualists  on  this  point  is  so 
fallacious  and  impracticable,  that  we  arc  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
sensible  men  can,  for  a  moment,  urge  it  Teachers  in  our  elementary 
schools  might,  with  equal  justice,  resent  the  authority  of  Her  Majeat/s 
Inspectors,  and  ofiicers  in  the  army  claim  the  right  of  working  as  they 
please.  The  State  is  rcsponsible  for  the  use  of  the  power  and  prestige 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  Established  Church.  It  must  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  own  designs ;  and  the  Church  being,  by  its  Establish- 
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ment,  placed  on  a  high  vantage-ground  in  relation  to  emoluments  and 
honours,  must  submit  to  an  abridgement  of  its  freedom,  and  fulfil 
those  conditions  of  the  contract  which  the  State  sees  fit  to  impose. 
The  bishops  are  frequently  censured  for  their  eager  and  persistent 
Erastiaoism.  We  have  not  the  remotest  sympathy  with  Erastianism, 
but  surely  the  censure  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  recipients  of 
State  pay.  A  consistent  advocate  of  the  theory,  or  an  upholder  in 
practice  of  an  Established  Church,  must  be  an  Erastian.  The  moment 
the  Church  becomes  an  Establishment,  it  ceases,  ipso  fa^tOy  to  be 
simply  ''  a  great  spiritual  organism,  with  a  Divine  sanction  and  supers- 
natural  claims." 

That  Dr.  Tait  was  an  Erastian  of  a  very  pronounced  type  it  is  im« 
possible  for  his  warmest  admirers  to  deny,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  proved  himself  abler  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  than  as  a 
spiritual  guide.  He  had  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  an  institution,  the 
validity  of  whose  relations  to  the  State  are  keenly  canvassed  He 
had  to  strike  the  balance  between  contending  parties,  whose  one  bond 
of  union  is  the  status  given  them  by  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
and  who  display  in  their  relations  one  to  another  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  iU-will  which  no  other  community  can  rival  And  in  view 
of  a  prevalent  and  persistent  determination  to  indulge  in  ritualistic 
excesses,  and  the  claim  of  a  large  and  influential  party,  not  so  much 
for  liberty  as  for  licence,  he  had  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law. 
Making  such  allowance  as  we  are  in  fairness  bound  to  make  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Dr.  Tait  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  Primacy  with  as  fine  a  tact,  and  as  marked  a  degree  of  success 
as  his  conditions  would  allow. 

Dr.  Tait's  career  was  in  most  respects  honourably  consistent.  His 
Scotch  origin  and  training  doubtless  tended  to  accentuate  his  Protes- 
tantism, and  to  keep  him  true  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  He  joined,  and  probably  originated,  the  protest  of  the  four 
Oxford  tutors  against  Tract  XC,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  movement 
which  issued  in  the  secession  of  John  Henry  Newman.  The  protest 
was  manly  and  courageous,  and  proved  effectively  that  in  Mr.  Tait's 
opinion  there  was  a  hopeless  divergence  between  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  doctrines,  and  this  opinion  he  retained  to  the  end.  He  was 
a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  hated  all  narrowness  and  bigotry,  but 
there  must,  as  he  saw,  be  a  limit  to  toleration.  No  church  could  be 
absolutely  elastic   and  all-comprehensive;  without  dpgma,  law,  or 
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order,  or  with  a  dogma  that  meant  anything — even  the  things  most 
opposed  to  its  plain  and  necessary  sense,  and  a  law  that  allowed 
everything — even  the  practices  whicli  it  was  evidently  framed  to 
condemn.  So  far  as  he  belonged  to  any  of  the  three  parties  into 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  divided,  Dr.  Tait  was  a  follower  of 
Arnold,  and  might  not  unfairly  be  described  as  a  Broad  Churchman. 
He  would  have  tolerated  Ritualism  more  leniently,  if  he  had  not 
clearly  discerned  its  own  necessarily  intolerant  and  aggressive 
character.  The  pseudo-Eomanism  which  he  felt  himself  constrained 
to  resist  is  subversive  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  inimical 
to  all  authority  save  such  as  is  acceptable  to  its  own  partizans,  and 
aspires  to  universal  supremacy.  To  have  watched  its  progress  with 
indifference  would  have  been  unworthy,  and  though  we  cannot 
approve  of  all  the  Archbishop's  methods  for  suppressing  it,  we  honour 
his  aim. 

His  introduction  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  was,  in  tactics  if  not  in  principle,  a  grave  mistake. 
It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  and  ambiguity  of  the 
Church's  position,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  its  discipline.  It  was  the 
result  of  popular  agitation  fostered  by  political  partisanship,  and  used 
for  political  ends.  Its  provisions  were  crude  and  cumbersome.  It 
implied  that  a  movement  which  was  supported  by  the  learning,  the 
piety,  and  enthusiasm  of  a  large  section  of  the  Church  could  be  "  put 
down"  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  placed  on  the  bishops  a 
responsibility  for  which — as  events  have  proved — they  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  which  they  are  not  competent  to  exercise.  The  measure 
has  done  some  good,  but  much  harm,  and  in  view  of  its  vaunted 
design — as  declared  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  made  it  a  Government 
Bill — it  is  a  pitiable  and  egregious  failure.  It  has  been  powerless  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  chief  offenders,  and  has  brought  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  law  of  the  land,  into 
deeper  contempt.  The  correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
Archbishop,  on  his  death-bed,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie,  was  honourable 
to  his  feelings,  and  indicated  the  urgency  of  his  desire  for  peace ;  but 
a  more  deplorable  or  mischievous  incident  we  cannot  imagine.  The 
Ritualistic  organs  are  naturally  jubilant  at  so  unexpected  a  conclusion 
to  this  protracted  controversary,  and  exult  in  the  completeness  of 
their  triumph.  The  Evangelical  papers  not  less  naturally  see  in  the 
whole  business  an  unworthy  compromise  by  which  the  interests  of 
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Protestant  truth  are  sacrificed^  and  the  absurdities  of  Bomanism  are 
rendered  l^aL  It  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  clever  manoeuvre, 
and  a  piece  of  sharp  practice ;  but  it  is  worse  than  this.  It  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  law-breakers,  an  insult  to  the  judges,  an  evasion  of 
difficulties,  which  ought  to  be  manfully  faced,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
crooked  policy.  We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  Dr.  Tail's  previous  acts ; 
and,  for  his  own  sake,  we  are  scny  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
became,  in  an  unworthy  and  dangerous  sense,  an  abettor  of ''  peace  at 
any  price."  We  can  only  account  for  so  strange  and  inconsistent  an 
action  on  the  supposition  that  he  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
dangers  which  would  be  engendered  by  further  litigation.  Probably 
his  x>hysical  weakness  and  depression  are  accountable  for  suggestions 
which,  in  themselves,  demand  the  severest  reprehension,  and  offer  to 
law-breakers  a  dangerous  and  fatal  encouragement. 

It  shoidd  not,  perhaps,  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous weakness  in  Dr.  Tait's  character  was  his  inability  to  see  the 
necessary  and  inherent  weakness  of  the  very  principle  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  always  took  its  legitimacy  for  granted,  and  argued 
on  the  foundation  of  things  as  they  are.  He  was  not  alive  to  the  fact, 
expressed  in  his  unfortunate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
that  the  Church  and  the  world  are  entering  on  new  phases.  It 
apparently  never  occurred  to  him  that  institutions  such  as  that  of 
which  he  was  the  head  may  become  obsolete  and  superfluous,  and 
that — 

"  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

He  was  too  apt  to  speak  first  and  chiefly  as  a  Churchman,  and  to 
look  upon  himself  (we  do  not  mean  in  any  offensive  sense)  as  the 
prime  minister  of  a  great  and  powerful  department  of  the  State.  His 
inauguration  of  "  The  Bishop  of  London's  Fund,"  by  which  he  sought 
to  raise  one  million  sterling  for  Church  extension  and  collateral 
purposes,  was  a  bold  and  magnificent  scheme.  But  it  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  the  good  Bishop  identified  the  success  of  his  Church 
with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  He  described  himself,  in  his  primary 
charge,  as  the  Parliamentary  representative  of  his  clergy,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  his  main  duty  as  a  lord  spiritual  was  to  watch  over  their 
interests.  It  was  his  proclamation  of  the  need  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo  which  secured  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  When 
Mr.  Disraeli  appealed  to  the  country,  in  1868,  against  the  policy  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Beaoltttions  on  the  Irish  Church,  he  denounced  the 
proposal  as  ''  monstrous  "  and  ^  impossible."  But  after  the  election, 
which  resulted  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  office,  the  Archbishop 
dexterously  changed  his  tone,  counselled  the  acceptance  of  the  hated 
measure,  and  spent  his  strength  in  procuring  the  most  favourable 
pecuniaiy  bargain  for  the  disestablished  clergy.  "  The  scramble  for 
money/'  as  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  an  utterly  discredit^ 
able  scene,  and  the  beneficent  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  was 
thereby  in  a  large  measure  impaired.  Dr.  Tait,  in  like  manner, 
opposed  the  Compulsory  Abolition  of  Church  Bates,  until  he  saw  that 
bis  opposition  was  futile.  He  at  last  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  but 
it  was  not  with  a  very  good  grace,  nor  without  a  fling  at  the  visionary 
theorists  who  were  in  favour  rather  of  a  free  than  of  an  Established 
Church.  In  his  eulogies  of  that  Church  no  man  could  be  more  forget- 
ful of  inconvenient  facts,  both  within  and  without  the  fiBtvoured  fold 
The  assumptions  from  which  he  started  dimmed  and  perverted  his 
vision. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  aspects  of  the  Archbishop's 
career  to  his  manly  and  resolute  support  of  the  Bill  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Burial  Laws.  He  saw  that  the  claims  of  Nonconformists 
on  this  question  were  just,  and  could  not  honestly  be  withheld,  and  amid 
severe  animadversions  and  reckless  abuse,  he  advocated  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  concession.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact 
that  while  he  regarded  the  principle  of  a  State  Church  in  the  light  of 
an  axiom,  he  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  promote  kindly  relations 
between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.  He  affirmed  that  where 
was  real  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  differences  were  slight 
compared  with  the  agreement,  and  that  where  no  surrender  of  prin- 
ciple is  involved,  there  should  be  a  hearty  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and 
no  less  hearty  co-operation  in  good  works.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  arranged  for  a  conference  at  Lambeth,  to  which  he  invited  a 
number  of  bishops  and  Nonconformist  ministers,  for  a  discussion  on 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  country,  and  how  best  to 
meet  its  needs.  The  motive  which  prompted  his  action  was  frank 
and  generous,  and  we  believe  that  if  he  had  been  less  fettered  by 
official  trammels,  we  should  have  witnessed  more  frequent  and  striking 
displays  of  his  brotherly  love. 

We  have  dealt  only  with  the  public  aspects  of  the  late  Archbishop's 
life,  but  we  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
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really  good  man,  the  beat  features  of  his  characteir  could  be  seen  and 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  in  his 
private  life  As  a  devout  and  lowly-minded  Christian,  a  faithful  and 
afiTectionate  husband  and  father,  a  steadfast  friend,  a  generous  and 
considerate  master,  a  chastened  and  purified  sufferer,  Dr.  Tait  stood 
on  an  eminence  which  few  have  reached,  and  when  the  full  story  of 
his  life  and  work  is  written  it  will  be  known  how  true,  how  gentle, 
how  noble  a  man  was  he  whose  removal  we  all — Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  alike — ^have  occasion  to  mourn. 


^\t  Ittto  primate. 

T  is  too  soon  to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  policy  which  the 
Archbishop-designate  will  pursue,  but  his  *'  ecclesiastical 
leanings"  are,  unfortunately,  sufficiently  manifest.  The 
appointment  of  a  comparatively  unknown  man  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  throne  is  itself  a  matter  for  surprise,  and 
does  not  seem  to  us  the  best  and  most  judicious  appointment  that 
could  have  been  made.  Apart  from  the  Prelate  who  is  understood 
to  have  declined  the  dignity,  there  are  several  names  which  would 
naturally  have  suggested  themselves  before  that  of  Dr.  Benson ;  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  the  claims  of 
Bishop  lightfoot — ^unquestionably  the  foremost  scholar  and  divine  of 
the  English  Church — should  have  been  passed  over.  But  after  the 
recent  injudicious  disclosures,  in  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  as 
to  the  process  of  "  bishop-making,"  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised 
at  nothing.  We  have  no  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  but  are  assured  that  he  would  act  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  nation. 
The  fact  that  the  appointment  is  his,  leads  us  to  hope  that  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  more  beneficial  than,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  we  could  anticipate.  It  seems  inexplicable  that  a 
liberal  Prime  Minister  should  nominate  for  this  high  office  a  Pre- 
late whose  utterances  have  been  so  persistently  unjust,  and  even 
ungenerous  to  Nonconformists,  and  whose  policy,  if  it  be  shaped  on 
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his  old  lines,  can  only  lead  to  more  bitter  and  hopeless  estrange- 

mett 

Dr.  Benson  has  many  good  qualities,  but  power  to  understand  the 
position  of  opponents,  and  a  spirit  of  conciliaiion,  are  not,  we  fear^ 
among  them.  We  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  words  which  occur  in 
his  farewell  address  to  the  clergy  of  Truro: — ^''little  justice/'  he 
says,  "  should  I  do  to  my  creed  or  my  feelings  if  I  did  not  yet  again, 
as  often  in  the  past,  acknowledge  with  love  and  gratitude  that  activity 
for  Christ's  sake,  that  open-handedness,  that  kindness  towards  all 
good  works,  that  favour  at  beholding  "growing  activities  in  the 
Church  which  have  been  shown  by  the  Wesleyans,  and  by  very  many 
others  who,  nevertheless,  have,  and  use  energetically,  organisations  of 
their  own." 

But  this  love  and  gratitude  are  singularly  one-sided,  and  do  not 
prevent  the  writer  from  keeping  up,  in  the  most  painful  and  offensive 
form,  the  spirit  of  sectarian  strife.  Cannot  he  imitate  the  open- 
handedness  and  kindness  he  so  warmly  commends  ?  He  insists  on  the 
division  of  cemeteries  into  "  consecrated"  and  "unconsecrated"  ground, 
and  on  fees  for  the  privilege  of  burial  in  the  consecrated  ground 
beyond  those  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Burial  Board.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  and  ''  many  others  "  form  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  people  of  Cornwall,  and  that  even  the  majority  of 
Churchmen  are  weary  of  this  sickening  strife,  he  has  appealed  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  enforce  a  law  whose  existence  is  an  anomaly,  and 
threatens  to  prosecute  the  members  of  the  Burial  Board  with  the 
utmost  rigour  if  they  do  not  carry  out  his  behests.  Such  high-handed^ 
narrow-minded,  unchristian  action  is  painfully  significant  The 
bigotry  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  The  bigotry  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a 
national  misfortune,  unless,  indeed,  it  defeats  itself  and  hastens,  as 
we  believe  it  will  hasten,  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

It  has  been  urged  by  "the  leading  journal"  that  Dr.  Benson's 
recent  assertions  respecting  the  "  crafty  forgeries  and  miles  of  printed 
falsities  which  are  rolled  out  and  about  by  our  self-appointed  would- 
be  deliverers,"  should  be  regarded  as  a  single  indiscreet  slip.  We  cannot 
look  upon  them  in  this  light,  as  they  seem  only  too  closely  in  harmony 
with  his  settled  opinions.  He  has  not,  at  any  rate,  withdrawn  or 
modified  the  shameful  charges,  or  expressed  a  single  word  of  regret 
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tliat  he  should  have  misrepresented  men  who  are  every  whit  as 
upright  and  honourable  as  himself.  And  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
at  his  first  Diocesan  Conference  in  1877  he  proclaimed,  in  the  most 
defiant  manner,  his  antagonism  to  the  work  of  Nonconformists,  and 
his  determination  to  treat  it  as  nil.  What  can  we  make  of  words  like 
these  ?  '^  I  shall  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that,  irrespective  of  every 
work  of  our  own,  and  of  every  work  done  by  eveiy  other  body  in 
Christ's  name,  it  is  the  final  and  ultimate  duty  of  this  Church  to 
provide  Church  worship  and  Church  instruction  wherever  there  is  a 
group  of  our  people  out  of  reach  of  them.  ,  .  .  It  is  futile  to 
forbid  us  to  cicgmesce  in  teaching  which  we  know  doctHnally  to  he 
uwmigelieal,  philosophically  to  he  mere  food  for  modem  critics,  histdri-- 
(ally  to  he  iticapahle  of  permanent  independence,  marked  for  either 
wider  errancy  in  the  future,  or  for  gradual  return!* 

If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Benson  addresses  himself  to  the 
duties  of  the  Primacy,  the  dreams  of  his  predecessor  as  to  an  advent 
of  peace  and  goodwill  between  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  speedily  be  dispelled. 


SDj^t  S^toalloto  at  ^xvii%tni^vAitst\. 


[Carlyle's  wife,  delicately  reared,  accomplished,  and  much  admired,  was  con- 
demned to  pass  seven  years  childless  and  in  bitter  poverty  with  him, — ^morose, 
uncompanionable,  exacting — at  Gndgenpattoch,  the  dreariest,  loneliest  spot  in 
Scotland.    There  she  wrote  and  sent  to  Lord  Jeffrey  these  lines.] 

TO  A  SWALLOW  BUILDING  UNDEB  HEB  EAVES. 

|H0U,  too,  hast  travelled,  little  fluttering  thing— 
Hast  seen  the  world,  and  now  thy  weary  wing 
Thou,  too,  must  rest ; 
But  much,  my  little  bird,  couldst  thou  but  tell, 
I'd  give  to  know  why  here  thou  lik'st  so  well 

To  build  thy  nest. 

For  thou  hast  passed  fair  places  in  thy  flight ; 
A  world  lay  all  beneath  thee  where  to  light ; 

And  strange  thy  taste. 
Of  all  the  varied  scenes  that  met  thine  eye — 
Of  all  the  spots  for  building  'neath  the  sky — 

To  choose  this  waste« 
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Did  roitune  try  thee  ?    Wm  thy  little  pnise 
Pcrcbance  run  low,  aod  tbota,  afr&id  of  worse. 

Felt  here  secure  ? 
Ab,  no  1  thon  need'st  not  gold,  then  happy  one  ! 
Thou  know'st  it  not    Of  all  God'a  creatarefl,  man 

Alone  ia  poor  I 
What  WW  it,  then  1    Some  myatic  tnm  of  thought, 
Caught  under  Gerinan  eaves,  and  hither  bnHigbl, 

Marring  thine  eye 
For  the  world's  loveliness,  till  thou  art  grown 
A  Bober  thing  that  doet  but  mope  and  moan, 

Not  knowing  why  t 
Nay,  if  thy  mind  be  sound  I  need  not  ask, 
Since  here  I  see  thee  working  at  thy  task 

With  wing  nnd  beak  ; 
A  welt-laid  scheme  doth  that  small  head  contain. 
At  wbicb  thon  work'st,  brave  bird,  with  might  and  n 

No  more  need'st  seek. 
In  troth,  I  rather  take  it  thou  hast  got 
By  instinct  wise,  much  eense  about  thy  lot, 

And  hast  small  care 
Wbether  an  Eden  or  a  desert  be 
Thy  home,  so  thon  remain'st  alive  and  tree 

To  skim  the  air. 
God  speed  thee,  pretty  bird  ;  may  thy  small  nKt 
With  little  ones  all  in  good  time  be  bleat, 

I  loTe  Uiee  much  ; 
For  well  thon  manageet  that  life  of  thine. 
While  1 1  oh,  ask  not  what  I  do  with  mine  : 

Would  I  were  such. 


®^  pentoTs  of  C^^oob  * 
Bt  Pbof.  Max  MOixeb. 

SILBHOOD  has  its  Becrets  aod  its  wonders — but  who  can 
t«U  tbem  and  who  interpret  them  ?  We  have  all  strayed 
througli  this  silent  forest  of  wondera ;  we  haye  all  once 
opened  onr  eyes  in  blissfol  bewilderment,  and  the  beautiful 
reality  of  life  oretflowed  o«i  sooL  Wi  knew  not  where 
*  From  "  Qerman  Love.  FRoa  die  Papen  of  a  Stranger.  Translated  from 
the  Oerman." 
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we  were,  or  who  we  were — the  whole  world  was  ours  and  we  belonged 
to  the  whole  world.  It  was  an  everlasting  life — without  beginning 
and  without  end ;  without  break,  without  pain.  Bright  as  a  spring 
sky  were  our  hearts,  fresh  as  the  breath  of  violets,  peaceful  and  holy 
as  a  Sabbath  morning. 

And  what  is  it  which  disturbs  this  divine  p^ace  of  the  child  ? 
How  can  this  unconscious  and  innocent  existence  ever  have  an  end  ? 
What  forces  us  from  out  of  this  blessedness  of  oneness  and  univer- 
sality, and  leaves  us  suddenly  desolate  amidst  the  darkness  of  life  ? 
.  .  .  changes  the  blossom  into  the  flower,  and  the  flower  into 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  into  dust  ?    .    .    .    And  what  is  dust  ? 

Say,  rather,  we  know  not,  and  must  submit  thereto. 

Yet  it  is  so  pleasant  to  recall  the  springtime  of  life,  to  look  back  into 
one's  self — to  remember.  Yes,  even  in  the  sultry  summer,  in  the  sad 
autumn^  and  in  the  chill  winter  of  life  there  comes  now  and  then  a 
spring  day,  and  the  heart  says :  "  I  feel  the  spring-time  in  me."  Such 
a  day  is  to-day ;  and  I  lay  me  down  upon  the  soft  moss  in  the  fragrant 
forest,  and  stretch  my  weary  limbs,  and  gaze  upwards  through  the 
leafy  green  into  the  infinite  blue,  and  think :  How  was  it  in  my 
chUdhood  ? 

Then  everything  seems  forgotten,  and  the  first  pages  of  memory 
are  like  an  old  family  Bible.  Its  first  pages  are  quite  faded,  some- 
what used,  and  not  unsoiled.  Only  as  we  continue  to  turn  the  leaves 
and  come  to  the  chapters  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  does  everything  become  clear  and  legible. 

Yes,  but  the  b^inning — ^if  there  were  only  no  beginning,  for  with 
the  beginning  does  all  thought  and  remembrance  cease.  And  as  we 
dieam  ourselves  back  into  childhood,  and  from  childhood  into  infinity, 
this  beginning  seems  ever  to  recede  from  us,  and  our  thoughts  follow, 
but  never  reach  it ;  as  a  child  seeks  the  spot  where  the  blue  sky  lies 
upon  the  earth,  and  runs  and  mns,  and  still  the  sky  recedes  before 
it,  and  still  it  lies  upon  the  earth — ^but  the  child  grows  weary  and 
never  reaches  iU 

But  when  once  we  have  been  there — at  the  beginning — \riiat  do 
we  know  then  ?  Memory  shakes  herself  like  a  dog  that  comes  out 
of  the  waves  dripping  with  water,  and  looking  very  odd. 

I  bdieve,  however^  that  I  can  remember  when  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  stars.  They  may  often  before  have  seen  me,  but  one  evening 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  cold,  although  I  lay  in  my  mother's  lap ; 
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and  I  was  chilled,  and  shivered,  or  was  afraid — ^in  short,  something 
went  on  in  me  which  more  than  usually  turned  my  attention  to  my 
little  self.  Then  my  mother  showed  me  the  bright  stars,  and  I 
wondered,  and  thought  that  was  very  prettily  done  of  my  mother. 
And  then  I  felt  warm  again,  and  may  have  fallen  asleep. 

And  then  I  remember  how  once  I  lay  in  the  grass,  and  everjrthing 
about  me  waved  and  nodded  and  hummed  and  chirped.  And  there 
came  a  swarm  of  little  many-footed,  winged  creatures,  who  settled  on 
my  forehead  and  eyes,  and  said  Good-day.  Then  my  eyes  hurt  me, 
and  I  called  my  mother,  and  she  said,  "  Poor  child,  how  they  have 
stung  him  ! "  I  could  not  open  my  eyes,  and  could  see  the  blue  sky 
n.j  more.  But  my  mother  had  a  nosegay  of  fresh  violets  in  her  hand, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  head  were  steeped  in  a  dark  blue,  fresh, 
spicy  fragrance,  and  now  when  I  see  the  first  violets,  I  think  of  it,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  must  close  my  eyes,  so  that  the  old  dark  blue  heaven  of 
those  dajrs  may  rise  over  my  soul  again. 

And  then  I  remember  how  again  a  new  world  opened  itself  to  me 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  the  world  of  stars  and  the  fragrance 
of  violets.  It  was  on  an  Easter  morning,  and  my  mother  waked  me 
early.  Before  our  window  stood  the  old  church.  It  was  not  hand- 
some, but  it  had  a  high  roof  and  a  lofty  spire,  and  on  the  spire  a 
golden  cross,  and  looked  so  much  older  and  greyer  than  all  the  other 
houses.  Once  I  wished  to  know  who  lived  in  it,  and  looked  into  it 
through  the  iron-grated  door.  But  it  was  quite  empty,  and  cold  and 
gloomy — not  a  single  soul  in  the  whole  building — and  since  then  I 
always  shuddered  when  I  passed  the  door.  Now  on  this  Easter 
morning  it  had  rained  early,  and  then  the  sun  had  risen  iu  full 
splendour;  and  the  old  church,  with  its  grey  slate-roof  and  high 
windows,  and  its  spire  with  the  golden  cross,  shone  in  wonderful 
glory.  Suddenly  the  light  that  streamed  through  the  windows  began 
to  wave  and  have  life.  It  was  much  too  dazzling  to  be  borne ;  and 
as  I  closed  my  eyes,  the  light  still  seemed  to  flow  into  my  soul,  and 
fill  it  with  brightness  and  fragrance  and  sweet  melody.  Then  it 
fieemed  to  me  as  if  a  new  life  began  in  me ;  yea,  as  if  I  had  become 
another  person ; — and  when  I  asked  my  mother  what  it  was,  she  said 
it  was  an  Easter  hymn  that  was  being  sung  in  the  church.  What  it 
was — the  sweet,  holy  song  that  then  penetrated  my  soul,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out.  It  must  have  been  an  old  psalm,  such  as  some- 
times broke  through  the  numbed  soul  of  our  Luther.    I  have  never 
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heard  it  again.  But  now,  when  I  hear  an  adagio  of  Beethovkn,  or 
a  pealm  of  Mabcello,  or  a  chorus  of  Handel  ;  yes,  sometimes,  when 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  in  the  Tyrol,  I  hear  a  simile  melody,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  high  church  windows  glistened  again,  the  organ- 
tones  penetrated  the  soul,  and  a  new  world  opened  itself — more 
beautiful  than  the  world  of  stars  and  the  fragrance  of  violets. 

These  are  the  recollections  of  my  earliest  childhood — ^and  between 
them  floats  a  mother^s  dear  face,  the  mild,  serious  look  of  a  father — 
and  gardens,  and  creeping  vines,  and  soft  green  turf,  and  an  old, 
venerable  picture-book— and  that  is  all  that  is  still  legible  on  the 
first,  faded  pages  of  memory. 

Then,  however,  it  grows  brighter  and  more  distinct.  Names  and 
forms  appear.  Not  only  father  and  mother,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  many  strange  people.  Ah,  yes,  of  the  strange  people  there  is 
many  a  thing  written  in  my  memory  ! 


€Iijafef|^  ^rtntiss.* 


ANY  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Prentiss  was  an  industriottt 
and  exceedingly  popular  writer.  Some  five-and-twenty  books  of 
one  size  or  another  sprang  from  her  pen — ^many,  if  not  all,  of  them 
in  the  narratiYe  style,  containing  somewhat  of  the  element  of 
fiction,  which,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  only  a  thin 
veil  for  fact.  Few  writers  have  succeeded  more  completely  in 
depicting,  even  to  microscopic  minuteness,  the  shades  of  human  character  anid 
experience  of  the  more  common,  every-day  type.  She  dealt  but  scantily  in  the 
romantic,  and  was  most  at  home  in  setting  forth  the  aspirations  of  earnest  souls 
after  moral  and  religious  excellence — their  struggles,  failures,  disappointments, 
compunctions,  fears,  hopes,  triumphs.  To  such  useful  tasks  she  was  impelled  by 
her  own  fine  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasies,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  path 
along  which  her  own  life-journey  had  to  be  taken.  *' Stepping  Heavenward''  is 
the  work  by  which  she  is  most  widely  known,  and  which  gives  the  fullest  idea  df 
her  somewhat  imique  qualities  as  a  writer.  The  form  into  which  that  work  was 
thrown  might  be  fairly  considered  as  detracting  from  its  chance  of  popularity. 

*"Ths   Livx   AMD   LsTTESS  ov  ELIZABETH  Pbkktiss,'^  Author  of  "Stepping 

HearenwEid."    By  the  Ror.  Gl  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.    With  Steel  Portrait  and  Fm  Ulua* 

trations.     Hodder  k  Stooghtoo. 
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The  finiBk,  mmMrved,  and  dmort  endlessly  BnecHaneeiui  xecordt  of  a  daily  diary, 
howerer  xaeily  wriiteB,  and  lioweTa!  soggestlTe^  are  apt,  i^ter  tlie  leader  haa  bad 
thirty  or  forty  pages  of  them,  to  generate  a  sense  of  satiety  and  tMimn.  But  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Prentiss  was  superior  to  that  disadvantage,  and  ^  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward "  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  highly  prized  stories  of  the 
day,  and  is  likely  to  hold  its  place  of  eminence  for  many  years  to  come.  It  ought 
assuredly  to  do  so,  for  a  healthier  and  moi^  helpful  book  it  would  be  diffieolt  for 
any  qiiritually  a^iring  soul  to  find. 

.  The  vary  large  public  affectionately  interested  in  this  fine  woman  and  gifted 
authoress  will  be  delighted  with  the  ample,  beautiful,  and  fascinating  memoiis  of 
her  which  her  accomplished  husband  has  supplied.  He  had  materials  in  plenty 
at  his  command,  besides  those  with  which  his  own  loving  memory  was  crowded. 
Her  journals  were  copious,  and  her  letters  innumeraUe  ;  and  bo4k  these  sets  of 
docujttents  constitute  a  renuokably  unreserved  disdoflaxe  of  all  that  iuflnenced 
and  marked  both  her  inner  and  outer  life.  The  volume  comprises  nearly  600 
compact  pages,  and  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  paragraph  ia  iL  ^  Much  of  it," 
says  the  Preface, 

"  is  in  the  nature  of  an  autobiography.  Her  letters,  which,  with  extracts  from  her 
journals,  form  the  larger  portion  of  its  contents,  begin  when  she  was  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and  continue  almost  to  her  last  hour.  They  are  full  of  details  respecting  herself, 
her  home,  her  friends,  and  the  books  she  wrote.  A  simple  narrative,  interspersed  with 
personal  reminiscences,  and  varied  by  a  sketch  of  her  father,  and  passing  notices  of 
others  who  exerted  a  moulding  inflaenoe  upon  her  character,  complete  the  story. 
Whilst  the  work  may  fail  to  interest  some  readers,  the  hope  is  cherished  that,  like 
STBPPiKa  Heavenward,  it  will  be  welcomed  into  Christian  homes,  and  prove  a  blessing 
to  many  hearts ;  thus  realising  the  desire  expressed  in  one  of  her  last  letters :  Mwh  of 
my  «qperisnce  of  lift  haa  coat  me  a  grtcU  price,  and  I  wish  to  use  U  for  strengthemng  and 
micouraging  other  souls," 

No  doubt,  there  ajre,  unhappily,  readers  in  large  numbers  so  utterly  devead  of  all 
spiritual  aspiration  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  a  story  like  thie ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  others  to  whom  it  will  come  like  the  spring  and  summer 
sunshine,,  to  quicken  and  ripen  their  own  spiritual  life. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  sainted  Dr.  Payson,  of  Portland, 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  bom  in  1818.  "  Her  constitution  was  feeble,  and 
she  inherited  from  her  father  his  high-strung  nervous  temperament.  *  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  feel  well,'  she  wrote  in  1840.  Severe  pain  in  the  aide, 
fainting  turns,  the  sick  headache,  and  other  ailments  troubled  her  more  or  less 
from  infancy.  She  had  an  eye  wide  open  to  the  world  about  her,  and  q^uick  to 
eatch  its  varying  aspects  of  light  and  beauty,  whether  on  land  or  sea.''  Such 
sensitive  natures  usually  have  to  suffer  almost  incessantly,  and  in  almost  con- 
stantly  varying  ways,  in  a  world  like  ours ;  and  this  highly  endowed  lady  was 
seldom  exempt  from  physical  uneasiness,  and  often  had  to  oidure  intense  physical 
agony,  antil  she  was  released  by  death  at  sixty  years  of  age.  Yet  a  blither  and 
sftOKe  genial  soul  was  never  biown*  In  soUime  and  blessed  sapenority  to  so 
much  in  her  experience  that  naturally  tended  to  gloom  and  melanchply,  her  life 
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almost  contiiiiially  glowed  with  love^  and  hamour,  and  fan,  and  ecstasy,  and  all 
blight  sentunentSb 

But  for  the  sparkling  elements  in  her  natore,  rendered  still  more  effulgent  by  the 
Divine  grace  which  shone  upon  them  throngh  the  clear  atmosphere  of  a  perfectly 
nndonded  and  healthy  religions  fieiith,  her  piety  would  probably  have  taken  the 
more  questionable  forms,  and  have  sought  the  lessw  holesome  indulgences,  some- 
times found  amongst  those  saints  to  whom  the  title  of  ^  Mystics  '  has  been  given. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  leading  representatives  of  the  **  Mystic  •  school  were 
dear  to  her.    One  of  her  most  intelligent  and  appreciative  friends  says  : — 

"  She  thought  that  Christian  piety  owes  a  debt  of  gntitude  to  such  writers  as  Thomas 
Kempis,  Madame  Quyon,  Feaelon,  Leighton,  Terstoegra,  and  others  like  them  in 
ancient  and  later  times,  to  when  *  the  secnt  of  the  Lord '  seemed  in  a  pecnliar  manner 
to  faave  been  revealed,  and  who,  with  seraphic  seal,  trod  as  well  as  taught  the  paths  of 
peace  and  holiness.  When  she  was  writing  the  chapter  on  the  Mystics,  I  showed  her 
Coleridge's  tribute  to  them  in  liis  'Biographia  literaria,'  which  greatly  pleased  her.  It  is 
her  own  experience  that  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Urbane,  where  he  says,  after  quoting 
Coleridge's  tribute,  '  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  reading  this  passage  till  to-day,  but 
had  UnUd  out  its  truth  for  myMlf,  and  now  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  it.' " 

Of  the  Mystics,  Mrs.  Prentiss  obviously  makes  Urbane  to  express  her  own 
views  when  she  further  represents  him  as  saying  : — 

'*They  are  the  men  and  women,  known  to  every  age  of  the  Church,  who  usually  make 

their  way  through  the  world  completely  misunderstood  by  their  fellow-men.    Their 

veiy  virtues  sometimes  appear  to  be  vices.    They  are  often  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 

their  time,  and  are  even  persecuted  and  thrown  into  prison  by  those  who  think  they 

thoB  do  our  Lord  service.     But  now  and  then  one  arises  who  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees^ 

some  clue  to  their  lives  and  their  speech.     Though  not  of  them,  he  feels  a  mysterious 

kinship  to  them  that  makes  him  shrink  with  pain  when  he  hean  them  spoken  of 

Tuyostly.     Now  I  happen  to  be  such  a  man.    I  have  not  built  up  any  pet  theory  that  I 

want  to  sustain ;  I  am  not  in  any  way  bound  to  fight  for  any  school ;  but  t  should  be 

most  ungrateful  to  God  and  man  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  I  owe  much  of  the  sum 

and  substance  of   the  best  part  of  my  life  to  mystical   writers—ay,  and  mystical 

thinkers,  whom  I  know  in  the  flesh.    ...    I  use  Christ  as  a  magnet,  and  say  to  all 

who  cleave  to  Him— even  when  I  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  them  on  every  point  of 

doctrine — '  You  love  Christ,  and,  therefore,  I  love  you.* " 

This  passage  is  taken  from  her  work  entitled  *<  Urbane  and  his  Friends," 
whaeh  waa  pnbliahed  in  1874,  only  four  yean  before  her  death,  and  when  her 
ideas  on  the  anbjeet  of  zeligion  had  reached  their  fnllest  maturity.  The  views 
fvpffcisiid,  however,  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  her  journal  and  letters  even 
from  the  beginning.  Yet  her  admiration  for  the  Mystics  did  not  develop  into  a 
sickly,  sentimental  pietism.  Her  fellowship  with  Gk)d,  with  Christ,  and  with 
theflpirituol  wwld  was  never  dreamy.  She  did  not  ugh  for  the  fiedse  repose 
against  which  Dr.  Stanleid  so  efFectivdy  warns  eertain  feeble  folk  in  the  words  : 
**  Perhaps,  alter  all,  God  does  not  mean  what  you  mean  by  rest  He  will  not 
gratify  a  mere  love  of  ease ;  a  mere  indolent  wish  to  be  quiet ;  a  readiness  to 
steal  moments  from  duty,  that  you  might  give  them  to  aelf^indal^enee  ;  a  we«^ 
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desire  to  turn  your  piet j  into  a  contemplative  dream  and  your  <  experience '  into  a 
delicious  haze  of  mystic  meditation.  Your  life  is  not  to  be  typified  by  the  '  lake- 
bird,  which  seeks  the  stillest  waters,  lives  but  to  compose  its  snowy  plumage* 
floats  in  its  solitary  calm,  is  rapt  in  the  reflection  of  its  own  beauty,  and  sings 
itself  to  death.' "  The  piety  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss  found  its  regalements,  not  only 
in  rapt  contemplation,  but  in  all  practical,  holy.  Christian  activities.  Her  school- 
room when  she  was  a  governess,  her  home  as  a  daughter,  sister,  and  wife,  her 
nursery,  her  social  circle,  her  husband's  church,  the  i>oor,  the  afflicted,  black 
people  as  well  as  white,  the  infantile  and  the  aged,  her  drawings,  poems,  letters, 
books,  all  received  warmth  and  brightness  flrom  the  glow  of  her  devotion  to  the 
Saviour.  What  could  be  healthier,  or  in  any  way  fitter,  than  such  words  as  the 
following,  addressed  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Edward  Payson,  when  that  lady 
was  near  to  death  ? — 

"  J  have  been  so  engrossed  with  sympathy  for  Edward  and  your  children  that  I  have 
bat  just  begun  to  reidise  that  you  are  about  entering  on  a  state  of  felicity  which  ought, 
for  the  time,  to  make  me  forget  them.  Dear  Nelly,  I  cfmgralulaJU  ycu  wUh  M  my  heart 
Do  not  let  the  thought  of  what  those  who  love  you  must  suffer  in  your  loss  diminish 
the  peace  and  joy  with  which  God  calls  you  to  think  of  Himself  and  the  home  He  has 
prepared  for  you.  Try  to  leaye  them  to  His  kind,  tender  care.  He  loves  them  better 
than  you  do  ;  He  can  be  more  to  them  than  yon  have  been  ;  He  will  hear  your  prayers 
and  all  the  prayers  offered  for  them  ;  and,  as  one  whom  his  mother  oomforteth,  so  will 
He  comfort  them.  We,  who  shall  be  left  here  without  you,  cannot  conceive  the  joys  on 
which  you  are  to  enter ;  but  we  know  enough  to  go  with  yon  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city,  longing  to  enter  in  with  you,  to  go  no  more  out.  All  your  tears  will  soon  be  wiped 
awa^ ;  you  will  see  the  King  in  His  beauty;  you  will  see  Christ  your  Redeemer,  and 
realise  all  He  is  and  all  He  has  done  for  you  ;  and  how  many  saints  whom  you  have 
loved  on  earth  wUl  be  standing  ready  to  seize  you  by  the  hand,  and  welcome  you  among 
them.  As  I  think  of  these  things,  my  soul  is  in  haste  to  he  gone  ;  I  long  to  be  set  frra 
&om  sin  and  self,  and  to  go  to  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  done  with  them  for  ever 
.  and  are  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.  Dear  Nelly,  I  pray  that  you  may  have  as 
easy  a  journey  homeward  as  your  Father's  love  and  compassion  can  make  for  you  ;  but 
these  sufferings  at  the  worst  cannot  last  long,  and  they  are  only  the  messengers  sent  to 
loosen  your  last  tie  on  earth,  and  conduct  you  to  the  sweetest  rest.*' 

Such  timely  encouragements  sprang  from  the  heart  of  a  saint  to  whom  "  dying" 
was  uniformly  "but  going  home."  She  herself  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fidth  and  peace  she  commended  to  othera  Once,  when  apparently  near  to  death, 
she  "was  much  disappointed  on  finding  that  her  sickness  Was  not,  after  all,  an 
*  invitation '  from  the  Master.  '  Yon  don't  get  away  ih%$  time,'  said  her  hnsbiakd 
to  her  half-playfnlly,  half-exultingly,  referring  to  her  eagerness  to  go.** 

<<Her  feeling  about  dying  seemed  to  me  almost  oniqno.  In  all  my  pastoral  experience, 
at  least,  I  do  not  recall  another  case  quite  like  it  Her  &ith  in  a  better  world,  that  is, 
a  heavenly,  was  quite  as  strong  as  her  faith  in  God  and  Christ ;  she  regarded  it  as  the 
true  home  of  the  soul ;  and  the  tendency  of  a  good  deal  of  modem  culture  to  put  ikU 
Worid  in  its  place  as  man's  highest  sphere  and  end  struck  her  as  a  mockery  of  the 
holiest  instincts  at  once  of  humanity  and  religion.    Death  was  associated  in  her  mind 
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with  the  instant  realisation  of  all  her  sweetest  and  most  precious  hopes.  She  viewed  it 
as  an  inyitation  from  the  King  of  Glory  to  come  and  be  with  Him.  During  the  more 
than  three  and  thirty  years  of  our  married  life,  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  sommons  would  have  found  her  unwilling  to  go  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  a  time  when  she 
would  not  have  welcomed  it  with  great  joy.  On  putting  to  her  the  question,  '  Would  you 
be  ready  to  go  now  ? '  she  would  answer,  '  Why,  yes,'  in  a  tone  of  calm  assurance,  ratiier 
of  visible  delight^  which  I  can  never  forget  And  during  all  her  later  years  her  answer 
to  such  a  question  would  imply  a  sort  of  astonishment  that  anybody  could  ask  it.  So 
strong,  indeed,  was  her  feeling  about  death  as  a  boon  to  the  Christian  that  she  was 
scarcely  able,  I  think,  fully  to  sympathise  with  those  who  regarded  it  with  misgiving  or 
terror." 

Fioin  what  did  this  exalting  joy  in  the  thought  of  death  spring  ?  Not  from 
the  exhanjBtions  occasioned  by  repeated  afiliction.  She  could  say  with  Paul,  *<  We 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened.''  But  ahe  did  not  want  to 
«  be  nnclotlied,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.** 
She  gave  no  sign  of  a  cowardly  dread  of  suffering ;  the  "  grace  "  of  her  God  wm 
"  sufficient "  for  her,  and  His  '^  strength  "  was  ^'  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Still 
less  did  she  long  to  depart  by  reason  of  an  incapacity,  natural  or  acquired,  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  pursuits,  associations,  and  experiences  of  the  present  life.  She 
had  an  almost  boundless  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  innocent  eiyoyment.  She  could 
be  as  merry  as  she  was  wise.    When  a  mere  girl  she  wrote  the  following  lines : — 


"  What  are  little  babies  for  ? 
Say  !  say  !  say  ! 
Are  they  good-for-nothing  things  ? 
Nay !  nay  !  nay  ! 

"  Can  they  speak  a  single  word  ? 
Say !  say  !  say  ! 
Can  they  help  their  mothers  sew  ? 
Nay!  nay!  nay! 


"  Can  they  walk  upon  their  feet  ? 
Say  I  say  !  say ! 
Can  they  even  hold  themselves  t 
Nay  !  nay  ]  nay ! 

'<  What  are  Uttle  babies  for  f 
Say  !  say  J  say ! 
Are  they  made  for  us  to  love  ? 
Yea!  yea!  yea!" 


At  twenty-two  years  of  age  she  became  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Persico's  school  at 
Richmond.  Soon  after  arriving  there  she  had  to  pass  through  a  severe  illness,  an 
event  about  which  she  wrote  thus  cheerfully  : — 

''  It  is  dull  music  being  sick  away  from  one's  mother,  but  I  have  a  knack  of  submit- 
ting myself  to  my  fate ;  so  my  spirit  was  a  contented  one,  and  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
unhappy  except  for  the  trouble  I  gave  those  who  had  to  nurse  me.  I  thought  of  you  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  time.  As  my  little  pet,  Lily  L.,  said  to  me  last  night,  when  she 
had  very  nearly  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  '  I  love  you  a  great  deal  harder 
than  I  hug  you  ; '  so  I  say  to  you — I  love  you  harder  than  I  tell,  or  can  tell  you.  A 
happy  new  year  to  you,  dear  Anna.  How  much  and  how  little  in  those  few  old  words  ! 
Consider  yourself  kissed,  and  good-night." 

We  have  ample  details  of  her  Richmond  life,  and  they  richly  illustrate  her 
vivacity,  her  beautiful  playfulness,  and  her  spiritual  elevation.  We  must  make 
room  for  an  extract  or  two  : — 


"  This  Richmond  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  place,  and  I  should  be  as  miserable  as  a  fishoont* 
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o['Vr9,t0r,  only  there  \b  sansliine  enough  in  my  heart  to  make  any  hole  bright  In  the 
first  place,  this  dowdy  chamber  is  in  one  view  a  perfect  den — no  carpet,  white- washed 
walls,  loose  windows  that  hare  the  shaking  palsy,  fire-red  hearth,  blue  paint  instead  of 
white,  or  tstther  a  suspicion  that  there  was  once  some  blue  paint  here.  But  what  do  I 
care  ?  I'm  as  merry  as  a  grig  from  morning  till  night.  The  little  witches  downstairs 
love  me  dearly»  everybody  is  kind,  and — and— and — when  ererybody  is  locked  out,  and 
I  am  locked  inta  this  same  room,  this  low  attic,  there's  not  a  king  on  earth  so  rich,  so 
happy  as  L  Here  is  my  little  pet  desk,  here  are  my  books,  my  papers.  I  can  write, 
and  read,  and  study,  and  moralise,  I  don't  pretend  to  say  think — and  then,  besides, 
every  morning  and  every  night,  within  these  four  walls,  heaven  Itself  refuses  not  to 
enter  in  and  dwell,  and  I  may  grow  better  and  better,  and  happier  and  happier  in 
Uessedness  irith  which  nothssg  may  tntermeddla. 


''  What  a  pleasant  walk  I  had  this  morning  on  Ambler's  Hill.  The  sun  rose  while  I 
was  there,  and  I  was  so  happy.  The  little  valley,  clothed  with  white  houses,  and  com- 
pletely encircled  by  hills,  reminded  me  of  the  verse  about  the  mountains  round  about 
Terusalem.  Nobody  was  awake  so  early,  and  I  had  all  the  great  hill  to  myself,  and  it 
was  so  beautiful  that  I  cquM  have  thrown  myself  down  and  kissed  the  earth  itself. 
Ob,  sweet  and  good  and  loving  Mother  Nature  !  I  choose  you  for  my  own.  I  will  be 
your  little  lady-love.  I  will  hunt  you  out  wherever  you  hide,  and  yon  shall  oomfort 
me  when  I  am  sad,  and  langh  with  ma  whan  I'm  merry,  and  take  me  by  the  hand  and 
lead  me  onward  and  upward  tiU  the  image  of  the  heavenly  forceth  out  that  of  the 
earthly  from  my  whole  heart  and  souL  Oh,  how  I  prayed  for  a  holy  heart  on  that  hill* 
side,  and  how  sure  I  am  that  I  shall  grow  better !  and  what  companionable  thoughts 
I've  had  all  day  for  that  blessed  walk  ! 

•  «••••• 

"  Had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Persico  about  my  style  of  governing.  He  seemed  inter- 
ested in  what  I  hod  to  say  about  appeals  to  the  conscience,  but  said  my  youthful 
enthusitum  would  get  cooled  down  when  I  knew  more  of  the  world.  I  told  him,  very 
pertly,  that  I  hoped  I  never  should  know  the  world  then.  He  laughed,  and  asked. 
You  expect  to  make  out  of  these  stupid  children  such  characters,  such  hearts  as 
yours?'  'No,  but  better  ones.'  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  I  had  put  him  into 
good  humour.    I  don't  know  what  he  meant.     I've  been  acting  like  Sancho  to-day — 

rushing  up  stairs  two  at  a  time,  frisking  about,  catching  up  Miss  J in  all  her  maiden 

djgnity,  and  tossing  her  right  into  the  midst  of  our  bed.  Who's  going  to  bo  '  school- 
ma'am  '  oat  of  school  f  Not  I.  I  mean  to  be  as  funny  as  I  please,  and,  what's  more, 
rU  make  Hiss  -^^  fanny  too^  that  I  will  i  She'd  have  so  much  more  health — 
Christian  health,  1  mean-4f  she  would  leave  off  trying  to  get  to  heaven  in  such  a  dread- 
ftil  bad  '  way.'  I  can't  think  religion  makes  soch  a  long,  gloomy  face.  It  must  be  that 
she's  wroQg,  or  else  I  am.  I  wonder  which  ?  Why,  it  is  all  sunshine  to  me,  and  all 
doods  to  har.    Poor  Miss  — ^,  you  might  be  so  happy. 

"  We  had  a  black  iredding— «  very  black  one — in  my  schoolroom  the  other  night ; 
Qiar  cook  having  decided  to  take  to  herself  a  lord  and  master.  It  was  the  funniest 
affair  I  ever  saw.  Such  comical  dresses  !  such  heaps  of  cake,  wine,  coffee,  and  candy ! 
such  hissings  and  huggings  t  The  man  who  performed  the  ceremony  prayed  that  they 
niC^t  cUy  eoA  athur,  wherein  I  think  he  ahowed  his  originality  and  good  aenae  too. 
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Then  he  held  a  book  upside  down  and  pretended  to  read—dear  knows  what !  but  the  pro- 
feasor — that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  P.— Unghed  so  loud  when  he  said,  '  Will  70a  take  this 
woman  to  be  your  wedded  hwibawi  f '  that  we  all  joined  in  fall  chorus^  whereupon  he 
poor  priest  (who  was  only  the  sexton  of  St.  James')  was  so  oonfosed  that  he  married 
them  over  twice.  I  nerer  saw  a  couple  in  their  station  in  life  provided  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  luxuries  with  which  they  abounded.  We  worked  all  day  Saturday  in  the 
kitchen,  making  and  icelng  cake  for  them  ;  and  a  nice  frolic  we  had  of  it,  too. 


'  Do  you  know  what  mischief  I  Ve  just  been  at  ?    There  lay  poor  Miss  (alias 

*  Weaky/  as  we  call  her}  taking  her  siesta  in  the  most  innocent  manner  iniaginable, 
with  a  bahe-in-the-wood  kind  of  air,  which  prored  so  highly  attractive  that  I  could  do 
no  less  than  pick  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  pop  her  ((  don't  know  but  it  was  luad  first) 
light  into  the  bathing-tub,  which  happened  to  be  filled  with  fresh  cold  water.  Poor, 
good  little  Weaky.  There  she  sits  shaking  and  shivering  and  lauding  with  such  per- 
fect sweet  humour,  that  I  am  positively  taking  a  vow  never  to  do  so  again.  Well,  I 
had  something  quite  sentimental  to  say  to  you  when  I  began  writing,  but,  as  the  s^>irit 
moved  me  to  the  above  perpetration  of  nonsense,  I've  nothing  left  in  me  but  fun,  and 
for  that  you  have  no  reUah,  have  jou  ? " 

These  are  not  the  indolgences  of  a  senseless  frivolity  ;  they  are  the  overflow  of 
the  bnght^  happy  human  feeling  that  dwells  munolested  in  a  heart  and  canscience 
at  peace  with  God.    It  was  abont  the  same  time  that  she  wrote : — 

"  I  am  veiy,  very  happy  ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  a  happiness  which  I  can  describe.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  sweet  consciousness  that  there  is  a  Saviour — a  near 
and  j^resent  Saviour  ;  and  thus  I  am  now  rejoicing,  grateful  to  Him  for  His  holy  nature, 
for  His  power  over  me,  for  His  dealings  with  me,  for  a  thousand  things  which  I  can 
only  txy  to  express  to  Him.  Oh,  how  excellent  above  all  treasures  does  He  now  appear. 
One  minute  of  nearness  to  the  Lord  Jesus  contains  more  of  delight  than  years  spent  in 
intezeourse  with  any  earthly  friend.  I  could  not  but  own  to-night  that  God  can  make 
me  happy  without  a  li^t  hand  or  a  right  eye.  hotd,  make  me  Thine,  and  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  Thee  alL' 


» 


We  have  quoted  enough  to  indicate  what  manner  of  woman  Mrs.  Prentiss  was, 
•nd  to  flEoggeet  how  well  it  would  be  if  a  larger  number  of  Ghristkn  pe<^le  were 
vnder  the  dominion  of  the  same  glofnng,  joyons — ^we  might  almost  say,  ^e  same 
hikxioiM— fedthin  Qod  their  Father  and  in  Christ  their  Savkmr.  Her  appreciation 
ol  the  leiigioa  of  Jesna  was  as  enlightened  as  it  was  hearty.  She  keifi  clear  of  all 
the  more  dangerous  theological  heresies — ^Antinomianism,  Armittianium,  Sodnian- 
inn,  Perfectioniam,  a«d  the  mt  She  receired  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little 
child,  and  lonod  it  to  be  righteoasnees  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
Even  the  awe  with  which  she  surveyed  and  contemplated  the  mysteries  of  the  • 
Gospel  was  not  without  its  peculiar  rapture.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  appal ; 
laiher  everything  in  it  to  uplift.  We  thus  think  of  her  as  a  woman  of 
genins  and  culture — a  woman  of  bright,  sparkling  nature,  of  intense,  pure,  and 
and  lofty  affections,  and  of  generous,  benevolent  sympathies — ^best  of  all  a  woman 
of  saintly  beauty,  whose  life  was  opulent  in  lustrous  attractions  and  holy  influences. 
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Nature  gave  her  a  comely,  but  senaitiye  and  Boflfering  body,  a  strong,  clear, 
nimble  intellect,  and  a  loving  heart ;  Providence  conducted  her  through  many  a 
pleasure  and  many  a  sore  trial ;  Qrace  ennobled  her  into  one  of  the  purest  and 
loveliest  of  Qod's  children.  The  portrait  which  adorns  her  biography  presents  a 
fEu^e  on  which  one  delights  to  look,  and  from  which  a  resistless  incentive  to  all 
possibilities  of  goodness  seems  perennially  to  flow.  This  portrait  should  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  following  vivid  description  of  her  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Washburn,  who  speedily  followed  her  Mend  to  heaven  at  eighty  years  of 
age:— 

'*  She  was  of  medium  height,  yet  stood  and  walked  so  erect  as  to  appear  taller  than 
she  really  was:  Her  dress,  always  tasteful,  with  little  or  no  ornament  that  one  could 
remember,  was  ever  suited  to  the  time  and  place,  and  seemed  the  most  becoming  to  her 
which  could  have  been  chosen.  She  was  perfectly  natural,  and,  though  shy  and  reserved 
among  strangers,  had  a  quiet,  easy  grace  of  manner  that  showed  at  once  deference  for 
them  and  utter  unconsciousness  of  self.  Her  head  was  very  fine  and  admirably  poised. 
She  had  a  symmetrical  figure,  and  her  step  to  the  last  was  as  light  and  elastic  as  a  girl's. 

''  When  I  first  knew  her,  in  the  flush  and  bloom  of  young  maternity,  her  face  scarcely 
differed  in  its  curving  outlines  from  what  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
when  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  full-orbed  womanhood  had.  stamped  upon  it  indelible 
marks  of  the  perfection  they  had  wrought.  Her  hair  was  then  a  dark  brown ;  her 
forehead  smooth  and  fair,  her  general  complexion  rich  without  much  depth  of  colour 
except  upon  the  lips.  In  silvering  her  clastering  locks,  time  only  added  to  her  aspect 
a  graver  charm,  and  harmonised  the  stiU  more  delicate  tints  of  cheek  and  brow. 
Her  eyes  were  black,  and,  at  times,  wonderfally  bright  and  full  of  spiritual  power; 
but  they  were  shaded  by  deep,  smooth  lids  which  gave  them,  when  at  rest,  a  most 
dove-like  serenity.  Her  other  features  were  equally  striking ;  the  lips  and  chin  exquisitely 
moulded  and  marked  by  great  strength  as  well  as  beauty.  Her  face,  when  in  repose, 
wore  the  habitual  expression  of  deep  thought  and  a  9oft  eamestncaSf  like  a  thin  veil  of 
sadness,  which  I  never  saw  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other.  Yet,  when  animated  by 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with  congenial  minds,  it  lighted  up  with  a  perfect 
radiance  of  love  and  intelligence,  and  a  most  beaming  smile  that  no  pen  or  pencil  can 
describe — ^least  of  all  ia  my  hand,  which  trembles  when  I  try  to  sketch  the  faintest 
outline." 

The  last  recorded  words  she  wrote  were  :  "  Two  tongues  are  running  like  mill- 
clappers,  so  good-night"  On  Sunday,  April  4th,  1878,  she  presided  as  nmial  at 
her  Bible-reading,  and  returned  home  to  die.  The  fatal  illness  waa  aodden 
and  comparatively  brief,  but  it  comprised  much  agony,  which  had  to  bej^aubdued 
by  morphine.  The  chamber  in  which  she  died,  says  her  husband,  '^waa  the 
chamber  of  peace,  and  a  light  not  of  earth  shone  down  upon  us  alL  He  who  was 
seen  walking,  unhurt,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  whose  form  was  like  the  Son 
of  God,  seemed  to  overshadow  us  with  His  presence." 
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Ak  Old  Testament  Cohxbntabt  fob 
Ekqltbh  READER&  By  Various 
Writers.  Edited  bj  G.  J.  EUicott, 
D.D.  VoL  I.  London :  Gaasell, 
Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.     1882. 

An  Old  Testament  Commentatyy  at 
once  scholarly  and  popular,  has  long 
been  imperatively  required  by  the 
existing  conditions  of  religious  thought 
and  life.  The  transcendent  interest 
which  centres  in  the  four  Qospels  and 
the  Epistles  has  secured  for  us  a  variety 
of  works  on  the  New  Testament,  whichi 
for  profundity  and  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship, carefulness  of  criticism,  and  power 
of  popular  exposition,  are  altogether 
unrivalled,  and  meet  the  needs  of 
English  readers  as  fully  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  their  claims 
can  desire.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  case  is  strangely 
different,  and,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
portance as  the  precursor  and  founda* 
tion  of  the  evangelical  history,  it  has 
not  received  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
which  it  demands,  and  which,  if  our 
faith  IB  to  remain  unshaken,  it  must 
receive.  Th«  "  Speaker's  Commentary  " 
is  the  only  work  of  recent  years  which 
aims  to  meet  this  need  in  anything 
like  a  full  and  comprehensive  manner, 
and  it  is  too  purely  technical,  critical, 
and  historical  (as  well  as  too  expensive) 
to  attain  anything  like  popular  circula- 
tion. Bishop  Ellicott's  ''Commentaiy 
on  the  New  Testament"  has  won  for 
itBelf  a  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  thankful  to  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  a  similar  series  of 


volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  The 
contributors  are  men  of  well-proved 
ability  and  ripe  learning,  whose  work 
cannot  fSail  to  interest  and  instruct  all 
intelligent  students.  Dr.  Payne  Smith| 
Canon  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Ginsburg,  Canon 
Farrar,  Professor  Stanley  Leathes,  and 
Professor  H.  R.  Reynolds,  have  already 
rendered  such  excellent  service  in  this 
direction  that  we  are  warranted  in 
expecting,  from  their  combined  wisdom, 
a  Commentary  of  unique  worth. 

Their  standpoint  is,  in  most  cases, 
identical  with  our  own.  They  accept 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  believe  in  their 
Divine  inspiration.  They  see  in  its 
histories  the  working  out  of  a  Divine 
purpose,  which  was  intended  to  pre- 
pare  the  way  for,  as  it  found  its  fulfil- 
ment in,  the  mission  of  our  Lord.  All 
records,  institutions,  laws,  and  pro- 
phecies, they  ultimately  view  in  the  light 
of  this  fact,  as  being  indispensable  to  the 
discernment  of  their  full  and  absolute 
meaning.  But;  while  their  faith  is  thus 
clear  and  decisive,  they  have  made  a 
resolute  endeavour  to  place  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  earliest  readers  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  understand  their 
immediate  and  primary  signification  • 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  their  minds  are 
open  to  all  valid  and  healthful 
influences  of  modem  thought  and 
criticism.  Difficulties  raised  by  recent 
scientific  research,  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man,  and  historical  and  moral  difficulties 
also,arehonestly  and  fearlessly  met ;  and. 
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though  there  are  no  elaborate  philo- 
logical or  archaeological  investigations, 
the  Hebrew  text  is  minutely  and  care- 
folly  explained,  erroneous  and  defective 
renderings  are  corrected,  and  illustra- 
tions to  elucidate  the  text  are  gathered 
from  all  sources,while  special  use  has  been 
made  of  the  leseaiches  of  ligyptologists 
and  Oriental  travellers.  Such  notes  as 
we  find  here  could  not  have  been  fur- 
nished a  few  yean  ago,  nor  are  we 
awaie  of  any  similar  Commentary 
which  includes  such  varied,  concise, 
and  opportune  information. 

In  this  first  volume^  Dean  Payne 
Smith  writes  on  QenesiB|  Canon  Raw- 
linaon  on  £xodas,  Dr.  Qinsburg  on 
Leviticus,  and  Canon  Elliott  on  Num- 
bers, Dean  Plumptre  supplying  a 
General  Introduction,  which  has  the 
admirable  quality  of  all  his  work. 
Dean  Payne  Smith  is  as  well  qualified 
as  any  man  we  know  to  deal  with  the 
purely  critical  aspects  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  question  of  its  Mosaic  author- 
ship. He  does  not  scruple  to  accept 
much  on  which  the  rationalistic  critics 
insist  (as  to  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic 
narratives,  and  the  TM6th  or  Gene- 
alogies), but  shows  how  difierent  an 
explanation  must  be  given  of  the  fieusts, 
and  how  our  fiuth  is  confirmed  by  that 
which  is  intended  to  impair  it ;  and  in 
an  equally  forcible  manner  does  he 
prove  that  the  authority  and  inspira- 
tioa  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation  are  in  no  degree  endangered 
by  the  discoveries  of  physical  science. 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  notes  are  remarkable 
for  their  minute  Hebrew  leamiog; 
and  he  not  only  ezplaina  many  things 
which  to  modem  readen  are  obscure 
aad  difficult  of  a^prehansioii,  but 
places  b«fi»e  ua  a  picture  of  the  T^nple 
aerviceB  which  ia  as  vivid,  gmphic,  and 
tnamorable  as  such  a  picture  can  be. 


But  the  whole  work  is  admirably  and 
faithfully  executed,  and  so  abounds  in 
excellent  points  that  ire  are  bafUed  in 
our  endeavours  to  make  a  selection  for 
reference.  It  will  prove  a  boon  of  in- 
calculable worth  to  ministers  and 
students,  as  well  as  to  more  general 
readers.  Never  have  we  received  a 
Commentary  with  move  sinoere  grati- 
tude, or  commended  one  with  greater 


The  Motheb*b  Friend.  Vol.  XIV. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

The  National  Texperance  Mibror. 
True  to  the  Pledge  :  a  Temper- 
anoe  Story,  with  Song.  Temperance 
Depot,  337,  Strand. 

Spdeqeon's  Illustrated  Almahac, 
1883.    Pa^more. 

The  CaofTERS*  Wedding  Jubilee. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  douds,"  &c. 
Edinbutgh  :  Oliphant  &  Co. 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter:  a  Ser- 
vice of  Song.  London :  Elliot 
Stock. 

These  publications  all  deserve  a  word 
of  hearty  commendation.  '*The 
Mother's  Friend"  is  a  really  uaeful 
serial,  altogether  true  to  ita  title.  ''The 
Temperance  Mirror"  is  well  adapted  to 
answer  the  benev(toit  design  of  its 
promoters.  Mr.  Spuigeon's  '*  Almanac  " 
i0i  if  poasible,  more  lively  and  vigorous 
than  ever.  "  The  Groftna'  Wedding 
Jabilae  "  is  a  short  poem,  which  gives 
OS  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  pore  and 
healthy  religious  life  of  Hie  Scotch 
peasantiy.  Many  of  its  deseriptions  are 
worthy  of  Robert  Buna  It  ought  to 
be  ezoeedingl  J  popular. 
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A  LmUl   PlLQBDI   IN  VHB  Uhbkbn. 

London :  Mufjnillan  &  Co.     1862. 
A  PBKPAiroRT  note  lellB  ns  that  these 
pages  are  *<  little  more  tlian  a  wistful 
attempt  to  foUow  a  gentle  soul  which 
never  knew  doubt  into  the  New  World, 
and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  of 
its  glory  through  her  simple  and  child- 
like   eyes.**     They  are  tenderly  and 
gracefully  written,  and  are  the  fruit  of 
a     clinging     affection     and    refined 
spirituality.      Critically,  the    hradiv^rt 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
All  attempts  to   pierce  '*  behind  the 
veil"  are  vain.     The  details  of  the 
other    life    are   wisely   and   lovingly 
hidden  from    our    view,  and    for  an 
answer  to  many  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  bereaved  hearts  we  must 
patiently  wait     It  is,  however,  im- 
possible  to    suppress   those    "strange 
thoughts"  which  "transcend our  wonted 
themes  and  into  glory  peep.'*     Every 
hnman  heart  must  have  felt  the  wish 
"that  it  were  possible  to  see  the  souls 
we  loved,"  and,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  we  form  some  definite  idea  of 
the  heavenly  world.    Some  of  the  con- 
ceptions here  expressed  are  as  true  and 
abiding  as  they  are  beautiful  and  con- 
soling.    Heaven  must  be  a  place  of 
service  and  of  growth,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  realised  ideals.     Other  conceptions 
are  too  palpably  the  outgrowth  of  what 
is  called   "the   larger    hope"    to    be 
nniversally    acceptable.      This   apart, 
the  essay  cannot  fail  to  gain  a  large 
circle  of  sjrmpathetic  readers.    It  is  the 
work  of  a  richly  cultured  imi^ination, 
a  gentle  and  devout  heart,  and  a  strong 
faith  in  the  Infinite  Love,  and  many 
of  its  scenes  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered bv  readers  of  all  classes. 


Thb  Pulfit  CoMUiaTARY.  6t  Mark. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Ke^^an  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square. 

Thsss  volumes  are  the  first  issue  of  the 
Pulpit  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  the  able  editorship  of  Canon 
Spence  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  M.A. 
In  this  form  they  are  much  more  con- 
venient for  use  than  they  would  have 
been  if  the  example  of  some  of  the 
single- volume  issues  of  the  same^great 
work  on  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
followed.    Very  big  books  arc  awkward 
for  perusal  and  even  for  reference,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  change  has  been 
made.  The  exposition  of  Mark's  Qospel 
has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  £.  Bickersteth, 
and,  though  not  elaborate,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  sufficiently  full,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  based  on  the  latest 
and  best  results  of  textual  criticism. 
The  Introduction  is  briefer  and  more 
meagre  than  might  have  been  expected, 
comparing  somewhat  unfavourably,  in 
our  judgment,  with  the    much  more 
comprehensive  one  prefixed  to  the  ad- 
mirable Commentary  of  Dr.  Morison. 
Very  many  of  the  homilies,  however, 
are  on  a  complete  scale,  and  of  a  very 
high  order  for  their  truthful  treatment, 
their  Evangelical  tone,  their  freshness 
of  thought,  and  their  excellent  pulpit 
adaptation.    The  leader  in  this  depart- 
ment  is    Professor   J.    R.    Thomson, 
M.A.,  and  he  is  very  efficiently  supple- 
mented and  supported  by  the  Revs. 
A.  Rowland,  B.A.,  LL-B, ;  N.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.  ;  Prof.  J.  J.  Given,  M.A. ;  Prof. 
E.  Johnson,  M.A. ;  and  R.  Green. 


Thb  Evidences  of  Natusal  Religion, 
AND  THE  Truths  established 
THEREBY.  By  Charles  McArthur. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Mh.  McArthur   has   developed   the 
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azgoment  for  natuial  religion,  and  for 
the  truthfl  which  logically  flow  there- 
fiK>m,  in  a  style  feu:  sorpasaing  that  of 
any  other  work  on  this  important  sub- 
ject within  the  range  of  onr  acquaint- 
ance.   He  proceeds  upon  facts  and  laws 
of  reasoning  which  no  one  capable  of 
earnest  thought  can  mistake,  and  the 
relevancy  of  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  question.     Hb  method  is  strictly 
scientific   throughout,  and  the   unso- 
phisticated  reader    is    compelled    to 
assent  to  each  step  as  it  is  taken.    He 
properly  leaves  all  considerations  drawn 
from  supernatural  sources  out  of  the 
account,  and  deals  with  the  "  natural" 
only.    He  thus  conducts  us  through  a 
comprehensive   study   of    the   Being, 
Attributes^  and  Government  of  God ;  of 
the  elements,  characteristics,  and  con- 
dition of  Human  Nature ;  of  the  Origin 
of  Evil ;  of  the  Historical,  Physiolo- 
gical, and  Psychological  Evidence  for 
the    Immortality    of   the    Soul;    of 
the    Necessity   of    Retribution   in    a 
Future   State,    and  of  the  forms   in 
which  religion  will  be  naturally  and 
appropriately  cultivated  and  manifested. 
The  coarse  of  his  argument  supplies 
him  with  an  opportunity  for  some  re- 
markably clear  and  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  moral  necessity  for  an 
Atonement    We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  condense  the  teaching  of  this  admir- 
able work  ;  .but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  it  into  smaller  compass  than  that 
in  which  the  author  has  presented  it. 
We  have  the  whole  of  it  in  152  octavo 
pages,  and  every  page  is  replete  with 
thought.    The  book  is  pre-eminently 
timely,  and  would  serve  a  high  purpose 
as  a  text-book  in  our  colleges. 


Old  Fbikndb.  Sutuiay  Afternoon  Let- 
twna  to  Working  PeopU^  ddivered  in 
the  Btrmingham  Town  Hall,  By  the 
Bev.  Charles  Leach,  F.O.S.  Dickin- 
son, Farringdon  Street 

EiOHTEBN  addresses  in  a  remarkably 
homely  and  telling  style  by  a  Gongre- 
gationalist  minister  in  Birmingham, 
whose  popularity  with  the  working- 
classes  has  been  well  established  for 
several  years.  They  are  colloquial 
without  any  vulgarity,  familiar  without 
any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  varied,  yet  not 
altogether  disconnected,  in  their  themes ; 
short,  pithy,  pointed,  generoua  and 
sympathetic  in  tone,  yet  fedthful  in  their 
warnings,  and  urgent  in  their  appeals  ; 
best  of  all,  true  to  the  simple  Gospel  of 
Salvation.  The  more  widely  they  are 
read  by  the  class  for  whom  they  are 
designed  the  more  good  they  are  likely 
to  do. 


A  History  of  thk  Rbformatiok. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Witherow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chorch  History  in  Magee 
College,  Londonderry.  Edinburgh: 
Macniven  &  Wallace. 

Whobvbr  wants  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  great  epoch  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Reformation  should  obtain  this 
capital  little  work.  It  gives  most  of 
the  salient  facts  in  compact  form,  and 
would  even  be  a  useful  guide  to  those 
who  would  be  glad  to  study  the  laiger 
histories.  It  belongs  to  the  admirable 
series  of  "  Bible  Class  Primers  "  edited 
by  Professor  Salmond. 

Talks  with  Unclb  Morris  ;  or,  the 
Friend  of  my  Boyhood.  By  Old 
Humphrey.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

All  our  young  people  rejoice  in  an 
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aequaintaiice  with  ahrewd,  witty,  bright- 
hearted,  laige-hearfeed,  dear ''  Old  Hum- 
phrey." Here  is  one  of  his  prettiest  and 
most  charming  litUe  books. 


Thx  Safe  Compass,  and  How  it 
Points.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  New- 
ton, D.D.  Edinburgh  :  William  P. 
Nimmo  &  Co. 

Db.  Newton  is  the  author  of  ''Rills 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,"  "  The  Best 
Things,"  "The  King's  Highway," 
^  Giants^  and  how  to  Fight  Them,"  and 
other  works.  The  present  work  con- 
sists of  ten  addresses  to  the  young,  to 
whom  he  can  speak  in  ways  at  once 
attracttye  and  instructiTe.  By  the 
*'  Safe  Compass,"  of  course,  he  means 
the  Bible,  and  his  design  is  to  "aid 
those  who  are  setting  out  on  the  great 
journey  of  life  to  make  a  right  use  of 
the  compass  God  has  given  us."  The 
"aid"  is  skilfuUy  administered.  We 
hope  that  thousands  of  young  readers 
will  avail  themselves  of  it 


Wholbrbss  :  Holiness  and  Health 
through  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  By  £.  Gardiner  Fishboume, 
Admiral    Elliot  Stock. 

Admiral  Fishboursib  is  a  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  believer  in  Perfectionism, 
the  Power  of  the  Prayer  of  Faith  to 
heal  the  Sick,  and  all  that  oiganically 
belongps  to  these  theories.  Those  who 
want  to  read  in  the  compass  of  a  four- 
penny  pamphlet  what  can  be  said  on 
these  subjects  may  find  it  in  the  essay 
published  under  the  above  title.  We 
cannot  profess  ourselves  to  have  been 
convinced  by  the  arguments  and  testi- 
numies  addaced. 


Tbr  Galilean  Gospel.  By  Alexander 
B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Mac- 
niven  ft  Wallace. 

We  have  here  another  volume  in  the 
"  Household  Library  of  Exposition  "  to 
which  Dr.  Maclaren,  Dr.  Parker,  Dr. 
Dodds,  Dr.  Eraser,  and  Dr.  Lang  have 
80  ably  contributed.    Dr.  Brace's  aim 
"  has  been  to  convey  as  vivid  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  Gospel  Christ  preached, 
and  above  all  of  the  evangelic  spirit  as 
reflected  in  His  teaching  and  life."    He 
is  right  in  thinking  that,  "  this  will  meet 
a  want  of  our  time,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many,"  and  that  *'  while  there 
is  little  in  the  actual  Christiauity  of 
our  day,  or  in  the  state  of  our  churches, 
to  awaken  enthusiasm,  it  is  rest-giving 
to  go  back  .to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  drink  of  the  pure 
wells  of  truth  opened  in  Galilee  in  the 
days  of  the  Son  of 'Man."     In  the 
accomplishment  of  his  aim,  the  author 
writes  eloquently  and  suggestively  of 
"Beginning  from  Galilee"  (Matt  iv. 
15,  .16),     "The    Beatitudes,"     «*The 
Healer  of  Souls  "  (Matt  ix.  12),  "  Much 
Foigiveness,  much  Love"  (Luke  vii. 
47X  "  The  Joy  of  finding  Things  Lost " 
(Luke    XV.    7),    "The    Sympathy    of 
Christ"  (Matt  viu.  17X  "The  Power 
of  Faith  "  (Matt  viii.  10,  xv.  28,  xvii, 
20;   Luke  vii   60),  "The   Vicarious 
Virtue  of  Faith"  (Matt  ix.  2),  "Christ 
the  Great  Innovator"  (Matt  ix.  16, 17  ; 
Luke  xxiL  20),  "  The  Joy  of  the  Jesus- 
Circle  "  (Matt  ix.  16),  "  The  Evangelic 
Spirit "  (Matt  ix.  6).    "  This  book,"  he 
tells  us,  "is  not  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion  of  sermons,  gleaned  from  a  ministry 
of  sixteen  years,  and  strung  together 
by  a  catching  title.     It  is  intended  to 
serve  a  definite  purpose,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents  has  been  written 
expressly  for  this  volume."     Dr.  Bruce 
is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  being 
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too  strongly  inclined  towazds  a  zation- 
alistic  view  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Either  we  have  read 
him  very  superficially,  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  admit,  or  this  estimate 
is  a  mistaken  and  scarcely  just  one. 
He  certainly  has  something  of  the 
critical  spirit,  hut  not  enough  of  it  to 
put  him  into  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  the  inspired  records  and  the  main 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Towards  these 
he  seems  to  us  to  exhibit  not  only  an 
implicit  trust,  but  even  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation.  At  any  rate,  the  little 
volume  before  us  is  rich  in  Evangelical 
sentiment  from  beginning  to  end.  No 
doubt  the  very  narrow  will  think  it  too 
broad ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
broad  will  think  it  too  narrow.  To  us 
it  seems  to  be  neither  too  narrow  nor 
too  broad  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  teachinj^  of  Him  whose  word 
18  authoritative  to  every  unsophisticated 
Christian  believer. 


SOUBTHIKO  ABODT  A  WkLL,  WITH  MOBS 

OF  Our  Dogb.  By  the  late  John 
Brown,  M.D.  Edinboigh :  David 
Donglasa 

A  KXPKNNT  reprint  of  two  pieces  from 
^'  Horsa  Subseeivss,"  and  fidl  of  the  wit, 
humour,  and  wisdom  so  rich\y  cfaaz^ 
acteriatic  of  this  charming  writer. 


pertaiii  to  the  ''eeooomy '^  of  the  hornet 
and  in  the  little  volume  befora  as  they 
wHl  find  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  aad 
available  help  ift  a  department  of  home 

life  in  which  few  women  can  afford  to 
be  otherwise  than  fairiy  accomplished. 
We  do  not  understand  the  art  and 
mystery  *  of  cookery  ourselves  ;  but 
those  about  us  do  assure  us  that 
this  is  a  capital  book  on  the  subject ; 
and  on  their  testimony  we  recommend 
our  yonng  lady  friends  to  bay  it,  and 
to  give  to  it  a  careful  study. 


Thb  IUiUbtbatsd  Musionabt  Nbws  : 
Containing  Missionary  Intelligence 
from  all  Parte  of  the  World.  1882. 
Elliot  Stock. 

A  ifosT  useful  publication,  which  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  world-wide 
diffusion  of  the  Qospel  should  teke  and 
carefully  read.  It  can  be  had  for  two- 
pence per  month.  Its  articles  are  short 
and  pithy;  its  intelligence  is  varied, 
trustworthy,  and  interesting ;  it  is 
profusely  and  tastefully  illustrated ; 
and  its  entire  contente  are  well  fitted 
to  foster  the  missionary  spirit  among 
its  readers.  The  volume  for  1888  has 
many  attractions,  and  only  one  draw- 
back.  It  woold  certainly  be  improved 
as  a  work  of  reference  if  a  good  classi- 
fied index  had  been  added. 


Thb  Gibls'  Own  Cookbbt  Book.  By 
Phillia  Browne.  The  <<  Girls'  Own 
Paper"  Office,  56,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Phillis  Bbownb  is  no  stranger  to  the 
girls  who  read  the  leading  periodicals 
of  our  time.  They  know  her  to  be  a 
wise  counsellor  in  all  matters  which 


Thb  Suhdat  at  Hohx.    1882. 

Thb  LimijRB  HomL    1888.   Beligions 
Tract  SodeCy. 

Wb  announced  the  publication  of  these 
truly  magnificent  volumes  in  our  last 
number,  and  promised  to  give  some 
account  of  them  in  thia.  Bat^  in 
attempting  to  do  so,  we  are  bewildered 
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by  their  bulk  and  by  llie  piodigioiu 
variety  of  thdr  Matmti.      Thev»  is 
somcdnag  aboal  ahnoBt  every  topie 
that     can     mteieil     iB     iaqtxiriag 
mind,    and    thai    totnething    ia    in- 
variably as  pore   and    wholesome  aa 
it    is     entertaining.      Probably    each 
volume  contains  five  or  six  hundred 
pieces  of  one  kind  or  another,  from  all 
of  which  much  that  is  good,  uaefal,  and 
pleasant  may  be  extracted.  What  better 
books  could  our  young  people  take  in 
hand  during  a  spare  half-hour,  or  when 
they  sit  down  at  the  fireside  in  the  long 
winter   evenings — when   their   minds 
want  both  occupation  and  recreation^ 
and  when  severe  reading  would  involve 
an  injurious  tax  upon  their  powers? 
Here  they  can  sip  away  at  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  and  be  abundantly  refreshed 
thereby.    They  can  regale  themselves 
with  bits  of  history,  travel,  science,  bio- 
graphy, humour,  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture, Christian   teaching,    social   life, 
poetry,    music,   comlaaed   with   odds 
and  ends  gatkend  fsoKL  all  lands  and 
ages,   and    with  literary  flowexa   and 
fruits  called  from  hundreds  of  books. 
These  yolomes,  moreover,  are  profusely 
illostrated  and  beautif  ally  printed  and 
bound.    They  should  have  a  place  in 
every  Sunday-school  library,  and  would 
grace  any  home.    We  could  say  very 
much  more  in  their  fsrour,  but  our 
limited  space  forbida, 


Fbisnblt  GBESTiNas :  Illastrated 
Readings  for  the  People.  With  up- 
wards of  One  Hundred  Engravings 
by  the  best  Artists.  Religious  Tract 
Society. 


ooDM.  Tha  list  year's  Tolome  is 
eminevtly  beaotifiil  one  in  whatever 
light  it  may  be  viewed.  All  elasses  of 
readers  may  torn  to  it  with  intevesly 
and  may  derive  from  it  both  pleasure 
andpvofil  The  pieces  are  shorty  varied, 
bright,  deeply  Christian  in  tone,  and 
fitted  for  moral  and  spiritual  osefolness 
of  the  best  kind.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  executed  with  great  skilL 


SiLVEB  Words— GoLDBN  Deeds  :  Prac- 
tical and  Personal  Chapters  for  Pro- 
fessing and  Non-Professing  People. 
By  E.  Edward  Fisk.  Elliot  Stock. 
Price  Fourpence. 

Mb,  Fisk  is  one  of  our  Liverpool  minia- 
tera,  and  was  trained  at  the  Pastors' 
College.  These  chapters  have  in  them 
something  of  the  pith  and  point  for 
which ''  John  Ploughman  "  is  so  widely 
celebrated.  His  ^  words"  are  certainly 
^^  silvern,*'  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
*'  deeds  "  are  "  golden."  This  being  so, 
his  words  should  have  the  greater  value. 
His  object  is  to  show  thai  Christians 
ought  to  profess  their  adhesion  to  Christ, 
and  that,  having  mide  the  profession, 
their  conduct  should  fully  harmonise 
therewith.  There  is  remarkable  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  in  the  address,  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  relation  to  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals  render  it 
very  timely.  We  hope  it  will  be  widely 
read. 


Thb  Bible  in  Public  Worship  ;  with 
Tables  of  Selected  Scripture  Lessons 
for  Sunday  and  Week-Evening  Ser- 
vices.   Elliot  Stock. 


AiroTHiB    of     the    ReUgioas     Tract      The  compiler  thinks  that  the  method 
Society's  serials,  which  are  always  wel-     usually    adopted    by    Nonconformist 
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ministers  in  selecting  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  read  in  the  public  service  is 
a  mistaken  one,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  the  opinion*  Probably  many  per* 
sons  will  agree  with  him.  Those  who 
do  will  be  glad  of  the  guidance  which 
this  pamphlet  supplies. 


The  New  Sebibs  of  Sukdat-Sohool 
Addresses.  To  be  completed  in 
Twelve  Numbers.  Twopence  each. 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  first  number  of  this  series  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  manner  of  the 
work,  and  fSedrly  claims  for  it  the 
attention  of  our  Sunday-school  friends. 
The  addresses  are  given  in  little 
more  than  outline,  but  they  are 
varied  in  theme  and  well  suited  to 
their  purpose.  Thus,  we  are  to  have 
Addresses  for  Special  Occasions,  for 
the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  for  the  Infant 
Class,  for  Closing  Aftimoon  School, 
for  Separate  Services,  and  for  Mission- 
ary Meetings;  also  ''Home  Conversa- 
tions with  the  Children,"  *'  Suggestions 
for  Speeches  at  Teachers'  Meetings, 
Ftayer  Meetings,  &c,  with  Special 
Addresses  to  Members  of  Senior  Classes.'' 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  well  carried  out 


The  Christxaii  Familt.    A  Monthly 
Magazine.    1882.    Elliot  Stock. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  a  very  useful 


serial,  which  fairly  ranks  amongst  the 
better  religious  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  which  it  is  pleasant  to  hare  at 
hand  in  the  handsome  form  in  which 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  presented  it 


BoHE  ET   FiDELiB :   a  Poem.      Elliot 
Stock. 

This  poem  is  an  ''In  Memoriam' 
production.  In  saying  this,  we  un- 
fortunately provoke  a  comparison  of  it 
with  another  poem  with  which  it 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  compared. 
There  is  much  truly  beautifnl  senti- 
ment in  it ;  but  it  lacks  originality, 
and  many  of  the  forms  of  expression 
are  not  only  prosaic,  but  weak.  We 
fancy  that  the  unknown  author  might 
greatly  improve  it  if  he  were  to  try. 


The  Baptist  Hand-Book  fob  1683. 
Alexander  &  Shepheard,  21,  CasUe 
Street,  Holbom. 

Our  "  Hand-Book "  has  wim  to  hand 
too  late  for  an  adequate  notice  this 
month ;  but  here  it  is,  with  its  nearly 
400  pages,  crowded  with  information 
which  every  Baptist  in  the  world 
should  possess,  and  aU  for  the 
amazingly  small  charge  of  two  shillings. 
We  give  it  a  right  hearty  welcome^  and 
hope  to  say  a  little  more  about  it  next 
month. 


THE 
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By  E.  B.  Underhill,  Esq.,  LLD. 
(Coniin'ued  from  page  56.) 


N  1833  Mr.  Steane,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  afterwards  as  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  was  called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversy  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  which  in  1840  brought  about  the  formation 
of  the  Bible  Translation  Society,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
Secretary.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  action  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
refusing  the  aid  they  had  rendered  from  its  origin  to  the  translations 
of  Baptist  missionaries.  To  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steane  the  denomination 
is  indebted  for  that  able  vindication  of  the  practice  of  the  missionary 
translators,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  "  memorial,"  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  setting  forth  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments of  the  case.  It  was  the  "  last  overture,"  to  use  Mr.  Steane's 
words,  "  that  could  be  made,  which  honour,  integrity,  or  kind  feeling 
and  benevolent  regard  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  helpers  and 
coadjutors  could  require."  This  paper  is  a  masterpiece  of  controver- 
sial skill,  and  is  characterised  as  much  by  its  Christian  courtesy,  its 
candour,  and  its  fairness  as  by  its  powerful  argumentation  and  logical 
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force*  It  has  never  been  answered,  unless  the  confession  of  the 
Bible  Society's  eminent  Secretary,  Sev.  Dr.  Bran  dram,  that  the  Bible 
Society's  Committee  were  moved  by  "  prudential  considerations/'  can 
be  regarded  as  a  sullEicient  reply.  That  Mr.  Steane  and  his  colleagues 
were  actuated  by  no  unkindly  feeling  in  forming  the  new  Society 
may  be  clearly  seen  from  his  own  words.  '^  S(»ne  of  his  earliest  and 
happiest  lecoUectioas/'  he  said,  *"  were  associated  with  the  part  which 
he  took,  when  a  mere  youth,  in  aiding  the  operations  of  that  noble 
institution.  It  was  his  privilege  to  be  associated  with  his  beloved 
Mend  the  Bev.  W.  Pearce,  now  of  Calcutta,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  originator  of  the  Bible  Society,  as  Secretary 
to  the  first  Bible  Association  formed  in  the  city  of  Oxford ;  and, 
before  the  Society  could  obtain  any  countenance  either  in  the 
University  or  the  city,  his  venerated  father's  house  was  the  depository 
from  which  the  publications  of  the  Society  were  issued."  There  is  a 
strange  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  Society,  which  owed  its 
inception  to  a  Baptist,  and  which  in  its  early  years  gathered  so  large 
a  reputation  on  the  ground  of  its  support  of  the  translations  of 
Baptist  missionaries,  should  ultimately  exclude  them  from  its  advan- 
tages. Let  us  hope  that  wiser  and  more  Christian  counsels  will  ere 
long  prevail,  and  that  the  hanaony  so  painfully  and  regxetfolly 
broken  may  be  restored. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1841  Mr.  Steane  was  much  gratified 
on  recriving  from  his  friend  Dr.  Babcocl^  the  information  that  the 
Univeraity  of  WaterviUe,  in  the  United  States,  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  hononwy  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  cause 
of  regret  that  Dr.  Steane,  tiux>ugh  the  pressure  of  events,  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at  Edinburgh  to 
obtain  thoee  iiteiary  honours  -wbick  his  ability  and  diligence  would 
unquestionably  have  secured  to  him. 

In  the  year  1845  Dr.  Steane  was  present  at  the  Conference  at 
Liverpool  called  by  the  late  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  from 
which  sprang  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  to  which  he  rendeoed  the 


*I  siay  here  iQtaroduce  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr,  Steane  in  a  lettor  to 
Dr.  Babeoek,  having  reference  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Olinthos  Gregory  on  baptism. 
**  The  kte  Dr.  0,  Gregory,"  writes  Mr.  Steane^  '*  than  whom  sd  man  was  better 
entitled  from  his  mental  habits  to  make  such  an  observatioiii  has  often  said  to 
me  when  convening  with  him  on  the  subject,  ^6ir,  this  is  the  only  sabjeot  in  the 
whekxaBgeof  Bcnptoial  theology  in  whidi  all  the  evidenee  is  en  «ae  aids.'* 
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most  inestimable  servica  Beferring  to  this  period  he  writes, "  It  was 
about  this  time  that  I  was  drawn  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
immediate  sphere  of  my  life»  into  a  wider  circle  of  ministerial  asso- 
ciation, and  a  new  line  of  Christian  activities.  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  men  distinguished  by  eminence  of  character  and  position 
in  the  different  Evangelical  Churches  of  Christendom.  With  some 
this  acquaintance  ripened  into  fellowship.  With  still  more  it  led  to 
closer  association  in  the  councils  and  practical  operations  of  Christian 
labour,  and  with  all  it  elicited  a  coincidence  of  sentiment,  and  a 
desire  for  more  open  and  manifested  union  in  the  fellowship  of  love 
and  good  works." 

Out  of  these  sentiments,  which  for  some  time  had  been  fermenting 
in  many  Christian  minds,  arose  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  to  no 
one  is  the  form  that  the  institution  assumed  so  much  indebted  as  to 
Dr.  Steane.  To  his  indefatigable  exertions,  together  with  those  of  his 
intimate  friend,  Sir  CuUing  Eardley,  was  the  success  of  the  great 
(ecumenical  assembly  in  London  in  August  and  September,  1846, 
chiefly  due.  He  shaped  its  business ;  he  guided  its  coimsels ;  he  seized 
the  salient  points  of  eveiy  discussion  and  reduced  them  to  form. 
The  most  important  of  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  were  drafted 
by  his  pen,  while  his  deference  to  the  views  of  others,  and  his 
gracious  and  devout  spirit,  secured  attention  and  confidence.  At  the 
subsequent  conference  at  Manchester,  in  November,  184C,  he  intro- 
duced in  an  able  and  elaborate  speech  the  plan  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Alliance,  the  work  of  himself  and  Sir  Culling  Eardley.  It 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  and  elicited  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  all  who  listened  to  it. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enlarge  on  the  history  and  labours  of  the 
Alliance,  of  which,  during  the  years  of  his  health  and  strength, 
Dr.  Steane  was  the  moving  spirit.  He  directed  its  influence  to  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty  on  the  Continent,  and  by  his  agency  many 
cases  of  persecution  were  investigated,  and  a  remedy  found.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Madiai,  the  persecutions  in 
Sweden,  Grermany,  Austria,  and  Spain,  in  the  settlement  of  which  he 
took  a  yeiy  prominent  part.  These  events  led  him  to  make  several 
visits  to  the  Continent,  and  to  seek  interviews  with  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  order  to  plead  before  them  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  rights  of  conscience.  To  cite  these  labours  in  detail  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  AlUanoe,  and  to  record  the 
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progress  of  religious  liberty  throughout  the  Continent.  The  volumes 
that  he  edited,  containing  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Con- 
ferences in  London,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Amsterdam,  all  of  them  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
"  Eeligious  Condition  of  Christendom,"  bear  testimony  to  the  activity 
of  the  Alliance  under  the  general  guidance  and  wise  counsels  of 
Dr.  Steane. 

Two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  his  papers,  written  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Alliance,  may,  however,  be  permitted.  Writing 
to  Mrs.  Steane,  August  15th,  1846,  he  says,  "  "We  have  had  a  toilsome 
week,  and  have  the  prospect  of  one,  I  fear,  which  is  likely  to  be  more 
toilsome  still.  But  the  meetings  have  been,  nevertheless,  veiy 
delightftd,  very  prayerful,  and  very  harmonious.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  servants  of  God,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  either 
already  come,  or  are  on  their  way  to  the  Conference."  After  request- 
ing that  his  brother-in-law  should  be  invited  to  be  present,  "  Tell 
him,"  he  says,  "  he  will  never  in  all  probability  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  such  a  meeting,  or  seeing  such  an  assemblage  of 
the  servants  of  Christ,  tiU  he  gets  to  heaven.  The  history  of  the 
Church  through  all  past  ages  records  nothing  like  it.  Next  to  the 
infinite  mercy  of  being  made  personally  a  partaker  of  the  great 
salvation,  I  can  conceive  of  no  honour  and  no  happiness  greater 
than  to  be  a  member  of  that  assembly,  to  take  part  in  its  counsels, 
and  to  co-operate  in  its  most  blessed  and  God-like  design." 

A  few  days  later  he  writes,  "  Our  meetings  have  been  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  nature,  and  all  the  deliberations  hitherto  have 
proceeded  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion,  fraternal  love,  and  unbroken 
harmony.  When  we  came  to  the  resolution  by  which  we  formed  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  such  a  scene  was  witnessed  as  I  should  imagine 
was  never  seen  before.  After  the  discussion  on  the  resolution  was 
over,  and  we  were  prepared  to  vote,  the  whole  assembly  rose  and 
stood  in  profound  silence  before  God,  every  breath  was  hushed,  and  a 
thousand  hearts  sent  up  their  unuttered  prayers.  Then,  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  all  hands  were  uplifted  in  token  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Doxology,  *  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,'  &c.,  broke  forth  in  thrilling  harmony  from 
the  entire  multitude.  This  sung,  Dr.  Raffles  cried  out,  *  Now,  brethren, 
let  us  all  shake  hands,'  and  immediately  there  were  such  brodierly 
greetings  and  congratulations,  such  interchanges  of  Christian  love  and 
courtesy,  as  will  never  be  forgotten." 
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Another  passf^e  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Nash  in  the.  following  year 
will  give  a  clear  view  of  the  amount  of  toil  which  thenceforth  fell  to 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Steane :  "  Nobody  knows  the  amount  of  labour  and 
responsibility  which  I  have  had  to  endure  since  last  October  twelve 
months,  when  they  put  upon  me  in  so  large  a  degree  the  management 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  demand  upon  my  time,  and  the 
meotal  and  literary  toil  which  it  has  imposed,  have  been  greater  than 
you  can  conceive ;  while  it  has  required  incessant  thoughtfulness  and 
the  most  watchful  care  lest  an  indiscreet  word  spoken,  or  sentence 
written,  should  wound  the  sensitiveness  or  offend  the  prejudices  of 
the  curiously  mixed  and  balanced  parties  of  which  our  association  is 
composed,  I  have  had  to  occupy,  and  occupy  still,  in  tliis  respect, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  positions  in  which  a  minister  could  be  placed. 
My  consolation  has  been  that  I  did  not  seek  it,  but  it  sought  me.  All 
parties.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists, 
establishmentarians  and  voluntaries,  with  one  voice  came  and  said, 
'  You  are  the  instrument '  (and  I  look  upon  myself  as  nothing  more) 
'  by  which  this  extraordinary  and  important  movement  must  be  con- 
ducted.' I  confess,  under  these  circumstances,  it  did  appear  to  me 
Uke  an  indication  of  the  will  of  God,  and  I  dared  not  refuse.  But 
the  weight  of  anxiety  involved  in  it,  the  multitude  of  things  to  be 
done,  the  deliberation  and  judgment  necessary  to  do  them  in  the  way 
that  might  conciliate  all  and  offend  none,  the  extent  of  correspond- 
ence, both  home  and  foreign,  the  preparation  of  documents  and 
minutes^  and  the  constant  application  of  mind  to  the  entire  business 
of  so  large  and  so  novel  a  confederation,  have  made  demands  on  me, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  under  which  I  am  most  thankful  to 
God  that  I  have  not  broken  down." 

Thu9  Dr.  Steane  became  the  chief  guide  and  power  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that, 
"  had  be  been  a  diplomatist  or  a  politician,  his  qualifications  must 
have  placed  him  very  high  in  either  vocation."  But  these  fine  gifts 
were  alj  consecrated  to  a  higher  purpose,  to  the  noble  endeavour  to 
bring  into  one  recognised  fellowship  the  children  of  God  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  and  to  realise  the  prayer  of  the 
Redeemer,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me,  and  I  in  Thee." 

{To  he  eaniinued,) 
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^t  f  aft  siefa.  m.  ij.  f efais,  m^^. 

PEESIDENT    OF    POITTYPOOL    COLLEGE 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Witton  Dayibs,  B^ 
(Vondttded  from  page  63.) 


HE  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and,  though  he  was  much 
stronger,  Mr.  Lewis  was  recommended  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  London  under  Dr.  ChurchilL  This  he  did.  He 
returned  in  the  following  spring,  which  was  a  time  pr^nant 
with  great  issues  to  himself  and  the  college.*  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas,  who  had  been  forty  years  at  the  head  of  its  affidrs, 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  some  two  years  before, 
but  he  had  been  induced  to  remain  at  the  post  he  had  adorned  so  long 
and  so  well  tiU  the  end  of  the  1876-77  session.  The  committee  had  been 
long  exercised  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor.  It  was  feared  by 
many  that  ]VIr.  Lewis's  health  was  hardly  equal  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  position.  But  his  return  with  signs  of  increasing  strength 
removed,  or  at  all  events  modified,  the  fear. 

Besides,  his  long  and  successful  university  career,  his  six  years' 
experience  in  the  work  of  teachii^g,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  won  the  affection  of  his  students — all  these 
pointed  to  him  as  the  man  for  the  place. 

Li  the  end  of  May  a  very  large  number  of  the  constituents  of  the 
college  came  together  to  the  annual  meetings,  and  1»rith  much 
cordiality  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  principal.  I  was  a  student 
in  London  during  his  principalship,  but  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  carried  on 
afTdirs.  He  lived  to  discharge  his  new  duties  for  three  years  and  a- 
half,  and  it  is  surely  enough  to  say  that  the  credit  and  usefulness  of 
the  institution  under  its  late  revered  principal  were  not  impaired 
under  the  leadership  of  its  younger  chief.  It  may  not  seem  much  to 
say  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  college  library;  that  he 
succeeded  in  adding  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  works  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  that  he  had  the  college  building 
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tkotoiighly repasred  at  no  small  expeane,  and  yet  gotlfte  ivbole  debt 
i«Bi9red  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  that  lie  hncmght  before  the  coMti- 
loents  of  the  ooUege  the  Beeessity  of  bnfldii^  a  nev  fibfaiy,  a  seheme 
wfaidi -was  warmly  approved  by  the  oammzttee,  but  yitoA  iru  left  for 
his  sacoessor  to  cany  otrt  Bat  even  fliese  tilings  diow  hew  anxious 
he  was  for  the  welfare  of  Ihe  place  and  the  men.  His  interest  in 
his  students  was,  however,  much  deeper  tSiaft  eould  be  gathered  firem 
these  facts.  He  was  gieaily  omceined  about  their  healthy  as  weU  as 
about  tbeir  inteliectual  and  spiritafll  pzegiess.  When  ke  saw  sonia 
wofricing  beyond  tiieir  strength,  he  would  not  merdlesdy  urge  ttem 
'On,  but  he  would  kindly  adme  them  to  take  rest^  to  relax  in  tiieir 
ardour. 

One  of  his  most  diligent  students,  who  worked  hard  amid  nuuiy 
and  great  infirmitxes,  writes  >^ 

^  During  ail  the  time  I  was  under  Mr.  Lewis,  he  never  spoke  unkindly  to  me  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  often  advised  me  to  take  care  of  my  health,  adviee  which 
Hs  could  wttU  aad  feeEngly  give^  aad  which  I  mij^t  have  ^aed  more  ki^y." 

This  sympathy  was  indeed  very  great,  not  only  in  the  eoQege,  but 
wherever  he  moved  Many  a  tale  is  told  of  the  way  in  whioh  he 
gave  or  got  help  for  poor  ministers  and  othess.  What  is  very 
wonderful  is  that,  while  he  had  so  much  sympathy  fbr  others  who 
were  strugg^ng  against  heavy  odds,  he  had  Iktle  pity  for  himself;  fat 
noely,  if  ever,  eould  a  more  painstaking,  energetic,  and  penistent 
woifaer  be  found  who  had  Im  difficulties  to  cope  with. 

It  is  not  too  maoh  to  say  that  he  was  in  deUeata  health  all  the 
time  he  was  president,  and  yet,  up  to  the  last  few  months  of  his  iiCs, 
he  was  scarcely  ev^  away  firom  his  wodc,  in  the  clasa-soom  or  else- 
^lere.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  combine  in  Aeir  nature,  as  he 
did,  strength  and  tenderness,  stnn  resoluteness  of  wiQ,  with  the 
gestlsst  sympathy  towards  all  troubled  spirits :  it  was  as  if  tiie 
weq^ing  willow  eould  be  seen  growing  out  of  the  defiant  granite 
Strong,  ccmtinuous,  hie  ^rmpaOiy  was  also  wisdy  expressed,  at  the 
righttime  and  in  tjie  rig^t  place.  I  could  illustrate  this  by  maiqr 
instanoee^  if  space  and  propriety  allowed. 

Nbtwsthstanding  all  I  havB  said  of  his  kindness,  he  was  an  uncon^ 
fiUBMsing  tutor,  ever  insistent  upon  eareful  piepaxatfon  f or  Ids  elasns^ 
4Uid  in  all  mailers  of  dieeipline  he  w«s  not  to  be  conquend.  lesamet 
better  describe  him  than  by  saying  HaaX  ke  was  wisely  kind  and 
kindly  Tooolute 
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How  successful  he  was  as  a  teacher  is  shown  by  the  address  pre* 
sented  to  him  in  1876,  and  by  the  united  voice  of  all  who  sat  under 
hink  Testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  borne  by  the  following  resolution 
passed  unanimously  and  cordially  by  a  college  committee  meeting 
at  which  the  writer,  then  pastor  at  Merthyr,  was  present 

It  was  moved  by  the  Eev.  W.  Rees,  Blaenavon^  and  seconded  by 
the  Eev.  J.  W.  Lance.  Newport,  Mon. — 

"That  this  meeting,  while  bowing  to  the  will  of  an  All  wise  Providence,  desires 
to  put  upon  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  the  college  has  sustained  by  the 
apparently  premature  death  of  its  much  beloved  and  esteemed  president,  Bev. 
W>  Mortimer  Lewis,  M.A.,  and  also  returns  its  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
good  accomplished  through  his  instrumentality  in  former  years  as  classical  and 
mathematical  tutor,  and  for  the  last  three  and  a-half  years  as  president  of  the 
eoUege.  His  high  scholastic  attainments,  unfisiiling  integrity,  and  business-like 
habits,  combined  with  an  exquisitely  sympathetic  nature,  were  qualities  which 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  'duties  of  the  responsible  and  distin- 
guished position  which  he  held." 

In  June,  1880,  at  the  end  of  his  last  labours  at  college,  he  went  to 
Davos  Platz,  in  Switzerland,  to  recruit  his  health  for  the  coming 
year's  work.  For  some  time  he  appeared  to  benefit  much  by  the 
change.  His  old  strength  was  coming  back  to  him,  and,  ever  hopeful, 
he  was  now  especially  so.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  he  was  urged  to  remove  to  the  milder  climate  of  Yeytause, 
near  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  On  the  15th  of  October,  accompanied 
by  his  physician  and  his  brave  and  devoted  wife,  he  drove 
down  to  Bagatz,  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  days  on  the 
way  to  Veytause.  As  they  descended  the  picturesque  slopes  of  the 
Alps  he  expressed,  for  the  first  time,  his  belief  that  the  end  was  near. 
He  felt  he  was  looking  for  the  last  time  on  that  grand  mountain 
scenery,  with  which  he  was  so  much  enraptured.  He  said  to  his 
wife,  "  I  wonder,  Jeannie,  if  I  am  dying  ?  If  this  be  death,  then  it  is 
not  hard  to  die."  After  reaching  Bagatz,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  The  Sunday 
following,  his  brother  Walter  arrived  from  Carmarthen,  and  by  the 
same  train  a  celebrated  professor  of  medicine  from  the  University  of 
Zurich  also  arrived.  Mr.  Lewis  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  but  his  weakness  became  greater  and  greater,  till  his  spirit 
returned  to  Gk>d  who  gave  it  His  mind  was  clear,  his  spirits  buoyant^ 
to  the  last.  He  passed  away  peacefully,  trustfully,  at  the  close  of  an 
earthly  Sabbath — ^the  midnight  hour  had  hardly  struck — to   eat^ 
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upon  another  Sabbath  and  better— rthe  heavenly.  During  the  last 
day  he  lived,  he  was  frequently  heard  repeating  lines  of  poetry,  and 
especially  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  The  following  were  taken  down  at 
the  time : — 

^  Ohy  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in*the  radiance  of  that  sinless  land 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

*'  Visions  come  and  go^ 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng, 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song.'' 

Again,  part  of  Newman's  beautiful  hymn — 

^*  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  irom  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 
So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone." 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
holy  name ;  *'  "I  will  praise  Him,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; " 
"  Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling,"  he  uttered  over  and  over  again.  He 
was  heard  to  say, ."  If  I  die  here,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  very 
mysterious  to  me,  but  blessed  be  God  for  all  His  loving-kindness  to 
me."  A  message  of  aflTectionate  farewell  was  sent,  at  his  request,  to 
the  students  and  committee  of  the  College.  This  was  the  last 
thing  he  spoke  of,  and  it  was  significant  of  his  passionate  interest — 
strong  even  in  death — ^in  the  institution  which  for  ten  years  he  had 
served. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  Wales  for  burial,  and  were  interred  in 
the  beautiful  cen\etery  at  Carmarthen  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1880- 
The  immense  crowd  that  gathered  to  his  funeral  from  all  parts,  and  that 
came  to  a  by  no  means  central  town  at  the  shortest  notice,  the  deep 
feeling  shown  by  all,  the  tears  shed — all  these  testify  to  the  large 
namber  of  Mr.  Lewis's  friends  and  admirers,  and  the  very  deep  aflfec- 
tion  with  which  he  was  regarded.    All  the  religious  denominatiojis  of 
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Wales  were  represented,  ftom  tbe  TMtanan  to  the  High  OhmdUBan. 
Every  chiss  of  Welsh  soriety  expressed,  tfarongfa  representi^ms,  their 
^iTow  at  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend.  All  the  shops  in  hai  native 
town  were  closed,  and  the  blinds  of  most  of  the  houses  were  drawn. 
The  long  procession  was  headed  by  the  Cotporation  of  Carmarthen, 
followed  by  the  students  of  Pontjpool  College.  The  following  took 
part  in  the  funeral  service : — ^Bevs.  Dr.  Davies,  Haverfordwest ;  Dr. 
Morgan,  lianelly ;  J.  Owen,  Swansea  ;  T.  Lewis,  Biaea;  T.  Witton 
Davies,  B. A.,  Merthyr ;  J.  Williams,  Poatypool ;  A.  J.  Pany,  Swansea ; 
D.  B.  Jones,  Caerllem ;  D.  Davies,  Newport. 

It  is  to  me  a  mystery  that  so  young  a  man,  oub  whose  public 
K^reer  did  not  cover  more  than  ten  years,  could  gather  around  him 
■such  a  troop  of  intelligent  and  discriminating  friends ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
all  mystery,  for  those  who  knew  hun  well  were  able  to  see  his  trans- 
parent honesty,  his  hatred  of  all  shams  and  shows,  his  warm,  generous, 
and  true  nature.  He  was  one  of  those  friends  whom  we  soon  learn  to 
"  buckle  to  our  souls  with  hooks  of  steeL" 

In  his  adherence  to  principle,  religious,  political,  ftc,  he  was  firm 

;and  immovable.    Though  by  no  means  obtrusive  in  bringing  his  own 

ideas  to  the  front,  he  would  never  shirk  from  defending  them  if  the 

occasion  required  it    Varying  the  words  of  one  of  our  poets,  he  could 

well  say,  and  in  effect  did  say : — 

^  I  oonli  not  love  you,  Maid«^  so  mudii 
Iioved  I  not  troth  the  moM.'^ 

There  is  no  one  in  recent  years  with  whom,  in  his  many  and  much 
devoted  friendships,  Mr.  Lewis  can  be  so  well  compared  as  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Both  liked  society  and  were  weU  fitted  to  shine  in 
it  Both  formed  hard-and-fast  attachments  which  became  particularly 
apparent  in  the  end — and  after.  The  friends  of  both  were  of  no  one 
way  of  thinking,  but  they  remained  friends  through  all  the  diflBatenoes 
— ^partly,  perhaps,  because  of  them.  I  have  before  me  letters  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lewis,  written  by  men  of  very  various  opimona.  I 
am  only  able  to  give  extracts  from  one  or  two  of  these,  in  addition  to 
those  already  drawn  upon.  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomas,  Blaina,.one  of  tbc 
first  students  Mr.  Lewis  had,  writes : — 

**He  ynm  a  kind|  sinoere,  and  altogeHier  g«&uiae  friend^  and  I  an  Modi 
liadebtnd  tx>  bim." 
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Ber.  Frank  Johnson,  Ljdbiook,  one  of  the  latest  students,  says : — 

^  Mr.  Lewis's  memory  will  always  be  revemitly  cherished  by  tiiose  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  by  those  who  were  under  his  tuition,  for,  in  truth,  he  won 
tbe  hearts  of  us  alL" 

Bev.  Greo.  Watson,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Pontypool,  writes  as 
follows  : — 

'^  His  Mendship  I  esteemed  at  no  common  price,  and  the  loss  of  it  I  most 
deeply  deplore.  Never  shall  I  know  a  friend  whom  I  can  love  and  esteem  with 
greater  sinoerity  and  affection.  His  rare  moral  qualities,  and  his  naturally  r^ned 
temper  and  disposition,  as  well  as  his  radiant  intellect,  his  cultured  mind,  his  ripe 
schularahip,  rendered  his  friendship  worthy  of  being  acquired  and  cultivated.*' 

Bev.  R  C.  Page,  of  Beckenham,  Dr.  Thomas's  ministerial  saccessor 
at  Pontypool,  sends  the  following : — 

"From  the  first  hour  of  knowiog  Mr.  Lewis  I  have  never  held  him  but  in  the 
very  highest  esteem.  One  eouki  not  help  appreciating  the  deep  generous  nature 
with  which  God  had  endowed  him.  Above  and  beyond  his  mental  powers,  which 
carried  him  over  difficulties  to  which  others  would  have  succumbed,  were  hi« 
loving  soul,  his  large-heartedness,  his  unceasing  spirit  of  kindness  and  charity. 
From  my  close  personal  intimacy  with  him  I  can  confidently  say  I  never  heard 
him  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  one.  Whether  he  or  I  had  reason  to  be  aggrieved 
with  any,  he  would  be  sure  to  end  the  conversation  thus,  '  Ah,  well,  Page,  we 
must  zaake  this  excuse  for  him  or  that,'  as  the  caae  might  be.  He  was  truly 
possessed  of  that  '  charity '  which  '  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.'  His  very  smile 
was  an  index  to  this  spiritual  side  of  his  character.  He  was  no  mere  conventional 
fnend,  but  truly  a  brother,  and  as  such  I  deeply  deplore  his  early  death." 

Mrs.  Lord,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lord,  M.A.,  Senior  Wrangler,  Cam- 
bridge, who,  with  her  husband,  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel  at 
Davos  Platz,  says : — 

'^  I  think  so  often  of  Mr.  Lewis's  gentle  patience  and  sweet  temper,  and  feel  it 
is  a  ksaon  to  be  remembered.'' 

The  following  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baynes,  our  Mission 
Secretary : — 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  who  knew  him  must  have  loved  him  ;  my  intercourse 
with  him  was  extremely  pleasant  and  profitable." 

Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Llanelly,  speaks  of  him  thus : — 

^  A  very  beautiful  trait  of  his  character  was  the  absence  of  animosity  ;  during  a 
close  intimacy  of  many  years  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  or  uncharitable 
remark  about  any  one." 
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Eev.  T.  Lewis,  B. A.,  Principal  of  Bala  Congregational  College,  bears 

testimony  as  follows : — 

"I  lost  in  liim  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  I  was  always  impressed  by 
his  sympathy  with  any  one  in  trouble,  his  thorough  disinterestedness,  his  desire 
to  promote  any  one's  good,  even  at  his  own  expense." 

Eev.  Albert  Williams,  from  whose  letter  a  quotation  has  already 
been  made,  further  wrote : — 

'<  What  he  was  permitted  to  do  he  did  right  nobly,  and  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
his  work  is  done  ;  and  his  life,  though,  like  the  Master's,  a  short,  is,  like  His,  a 
completed  one.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many  Pontypool  men  of 
late,  and  to  admire  the  lofty  tone  and  consecration  of  their  lives.  I  thought 
they  were  catching  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  teacher." 

Among  lus  students,  lie  was  not  only  admired  for  his  exten<»ive 
knowledge  and  his  well-cultivated  powers,  but  he  was  loved  as  a 
father,  and  consulted  as  a  never- wearied  friend,  whose  chief  pleasure  it 
was  to  aid  and  guide  them  in  the  many  difficulties  incident  to  student 
life.  His  was  a  character  which  was  the  more  intensely  loved  the 
more  deeply  it  was  known.  Though  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was 
yet  day — though  he  scarcely  fringed  what  promised  to  be  a  career  of 
much  usefulness  and  success,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish 
a  great  and  abiding  work. 

He  has  sent  forth  into  the  world  numbers  of  able  and  successful 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  ascribe  much  of  their  usefulness  and 
prosperity  to  Ms  wise  words  and  noble  life.  By  his  students  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  by  all  who  knew  him  enough  to  appreciate  him, 
ministers  and  laymen  of  aU  religions  and  political  opinions,  of  all 
classes  and  social  positions,  by  these  Mr.  Lewis  will  not  soon,  if  at 
all,  be  forgotten. 

The  determined  and  yet  kindly  cast  of  his  countenance— for 
these  qualities  were  to  be  seen  in  his  face  as  well  as  in  his  character 
— the  sweet  melody  of  his  voice,  the  erect  and  firm  manner  of  his 
gait,  these  wUl  remain  in  our  memory.  Above  all  will  his  pure, 
beautiful,  and  self-denying  life  be  remembered,  and  it  will  exercise 
a  permanent  and  elevating  influence  upon  all  who  knew  him. 
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^  On  Buch  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 
And  nothing  perfect." — Tennyson. 

• 

O  love  (Sod  is  also  to  love  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  His 

mind.    It  is  to  love  His  works.    And  whoever  loves  His 

works  will  find  that  they  teem  with  illustrations  of  those 

living  words  of  inspiration  which  are  the  utterance  of  His 

heart.    To  the  man  of   spiritual  insight,  who  lives   in 

companionship  with   Christ,  Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  a  Divine 

thought ;  it  is  an  unending  parable  of  God — the  God  of  Eevelation. 

He  will  find 

«  Tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

The  very  fickleness  of  the  weather,  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  transition  of  the  seasons,  may  sometimes  work  out  into  his  view 
a  striking  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  unseen  life  of  the 
Christian  man.  How  often  has  such  a  picture  presented  itself  to  us 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  When — after  weeks  of  comparatively 
warm  weather  which  has  begun  to  open  the  buds  and  to  wake  the 
flowers — ^frost  and  snow  have  set  in  once  more,  every  tree  of  the  field 
furnishes  us  with  such  a  picture.  In  it  we  see  signs  of  the  two 
seasons  ;  in  its  opening^'buds,  signs  of  the  Spring ;  in  the  snowflakes 
hanging  from  the  branches,  signs  of  the  Winter.  And  in  this  meeting 
together,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  Spring  and  the  Winter 
in  the  life  of  one  and  the  same  tree,  we  have  before  us  a  visible  and 
instructive  parable  of  the  meeting  together,  within  one  and  the  same 
human  soul,  waking  up  into  a  new  life,  of  two  mighty  opposing  forces. 
Moral  Winter  and  moral  Spring  are  there  face  to  face. 

The  two  colours  on  the  same  tree — the  white  snowflakes  and  the 
green  leaf — are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  deep  imoard  conflict. 
Spring  and  Winter,  clad  in  their  two  liveries,  are  there,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  a  kind  of  direct  personal  encounter.  Within  the  tree  a 
duel  is  being  foughk  And  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  con- 
flict analogous  to  that  going  on  within  and  around  the  soul  of  every 
true  disciple  of  Christ  ?  There  is  in  him  a  divine  germ,  full  of  hidden 
life  and  vigour ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  tender  as  the  opening  bud  at  the 
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first  touch  of*  Spring.  It  is  liable  to  be  nipped.  Winter  snows  may 
fall  upon  it,  and  may  wrap  themselves  zoond  it  like  a  white  sheet 
covering  the  dead.  But  it  lives  notwithstanding.  The  power  of  the 
young  Spring  is  in  it,  struggling  effectually  against  all  the  force  of 
the  Winter.  We  must  not,  however,  push  the  analogy  too  far,  and 
say,  "  Well,  if  it  be  so  that  within  my  soul  evil  and  good,  flesh  and 
spirit,  Satan  and  Christ,  are  at  war,  just  as  natural  Winter  and  natnral 
Spring  axe  at  war  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  remain  passive,  as  the  txee  does."  That  would  be  bad  reasoning. 
Tou  are  more  than  a  passive  agent ;  mcve  than  a  tree.  You  are  a 
man,  with  powers  of  thought  and  will  and  action,  akin  to  those  of 
God  Blmaelf,  "who  works  in  you  to  will  and  to  do."  The  tree 
grows  by  necessiiy ;  man,  in  his  spiritual  life,  grows  only  by  his  own 
choice.  Obedience  is  growth.  ''  Orow  **  is,  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
a  word  of  Divine  command — ^a  great  central  word — a  word  of  duty. 
It  is  binding  on  our  spirits  for  ever.  ^  Ofrmo  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  parable  of  the  trees,  in  the  early  spring,  is  a  parable,  not 
merely  of  conflict,  but  also  of  the  severity  of  the  conflict  in  its  fird 
stages.  The  severest  struggle  of  tree-life  often  follows  its  first  tender 
outburst  The  Winter  that  nips  the  early  buds  which  opened  in 
sheltered  nooks  in  the  month  of  January  is,  as  a  rule,  sharper,  severer 
than  the  winter  which  re-appeass  farther  on  to  fight  against  the  leaf- 
age and  the  bloom  of  the  months  of  the  later  Spring.  The  first 
conflict  is  the  most  trying.  And  so  it  is — ^not  always,  I  admit,  but 
frequently — in  the  spiritual  life.  Youthful  piety,  while  in  the  act  of 
opening,haa  not  seldom  to  do  battle  with  a  severer,  more  cutting  Winter 
than  ever  comes  to  it  afterwards.  Sometimes  professing  Christians 
themselves,  by  their  callous  indifference,  constitute  a  Winter  which 
cuts  the  fresh  life  of  youthful  religion  to  the  very  quick.  It  is  sad 
in  the  extreme  when  their  words,  their  looks,  their  deeds,  as  alas ! 
they  often  do,  fall  like  a  heavy  snow-storm  upon  the  tender  plants  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard.  You  touch  the  apple  of  God's  eye,  if  you  nip 
one  of  those  plants  which  are  of  His  own  right-hand  planting.  Be 
to  tiiem,  in  the  first  tender  stages*  of  their  growth,  like  the  soft,  warm 
wind  from  the  south,  quickening  all  the  pulses  of  the  world's  life, 
and  bringing  in  the  Spring  and  the  Summer;  never  be  to  them  the 
odd,  biting,  deadening  Winter.  ''Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones,"  said  Christ,  "  for  I  say  unto  you  that  ia 
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lieavea  tdMir  aogals  do  alwa^  bahold  tha  £Eusa  of  My  Father  wliich  k 
in  iManvm" 

Ibe  isaae  of  tho  conflict  now  going  on  in  ths  fields  is  certain ;  ilu 
Sprimg  mil  tri/umpk.  In  a  reeent  walk  in  the  country,  my  attention 
was  aneated  by  a  natural  picture  of  three  out  of  the  four  seasons 
rf  the  yBar.  I  saw  it  in  the  hedgeside  as  I  passed.  I  stopped  to 
examine  it  It  lay  in  a  crevice  in  the  hedge,  within  a  space  not 
higar  than  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  Autumn  was  there  in  the 
form  qI  a  dead  leaf ;  the  Winter  was  there  in  a  layer  of  hoar  frost ; 
sad  theie,  too,  peeping  out  from  its  sheltered  nook,  in  which  it 
aeemed,  by  a  law  and  secret  of  its  own,  to  be  drinking  light  from  the 
8UJQ,  was  mie  solitary  little  flower— -the  flowar  of  a  wild  strawberry 
plant— r^resenting  the  Spriz^.  Was  not  that  a  parable  with  a 
prophecy  in  it  ?  Was  it  not  a  prophecy  of  the  great  spiritual  truth 
that,  side  by  side  with  decay  and  death,  there  is  the  promise — ^the 
sine  promiB&— of  oncoming  life,  and  beauty,  and  fruit  ?  The  little 
wild  atrawbeny  flower,  unlike  the  dead  leaf  and  the  hoar  frost,  had 
life  in  its  stem — ^young  life— the  life  of  the  oncoming  Spring,  in  the 
fuloeaa  and  glory  of  which  every  trace  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
will  at  length  be  lost  Yes,  the  battle  between  the  old  Winter  and 
the  yonng  Skiing  ib  in  no  sense  doubtful ;  it  must  end  in  the  victory 
of  the  latter  over  the  former.  Through  the  weeks  now  passing  this 
victory  ia  being  nlently  achieved  before  our  eyes.  It  is  out  there  in 
the  change,  the  marvellous  beauty,  coming  over  the  gardens,  the 
fields,  the  woods.  Look  at  it  It  is  God's  own  symbol  in  Nature  of 
the  glorious  truth  revealed  in  His  Word,  that  the  deep  struggle  now 
going  on  in  the  heart  of  Christian  men  will  at  length  issue  in  a  com- 
plete and  eternal  tdomph— the  triumph  of  good  over  evU,  and  of  life 
over  deatL 

Some  yeaxB  ago  I  waliched  a  favourite  tree  in  my  garden  during  a 
heavy  anow-etorm  in  the  early  Spring.  It  seemed  as  if  Uie  deep, 
bzoad  aky  was  full  of  snow  fcom  end  to  end,  and  was  heaving  to 
emptj  itself  upon  the  earth.  Down  fell  the  snow  thicker  and  faster, 
and  the  only  thing  I  saw  indicating  life  in  the  tree  was  a  scarcely 
peroq^liUe  bod  just  peeping  through  the  saow-flakes.  But  the 
power  behind  that  bit  of  opening  green  in  the  tender  bud  was 
izomeasaiably  mightier  than  the  forces  which  were  driving  the  broad 
anow^stona  through  the  dadceoed  al^.  It  was  the  life*producing 
power,  giatheriag  the  wild  antagonist  foicea.  under  its  control,  and 
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using  them  as  its  ministers,  that  shielded  the  opening  bud,  and  caused 
it  to  unfold  into  leaf,  and  bloom,  and  fruit.  So  it  is  with  real  godli- 
ness in  the  souL  It  is  born  of  God,  whose  sovereignty  is  over  it 
every  moment.  It  is  born  to  conflict,  but  to  conflict  which  is  to 
issue  in  victory.  "  In  the  world,"  saith  Christ,  "  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion ;  but  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  the  world."  "  Nothing," 
said  Paul,  "  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  Author  of 
sincere,  faithful  devotedness  to  the  Saviour,  animating  it,  inspiring  it, 
carrying  it  forward  into  higher  and  more  luminous  regions,  is,  in  the 
feeblest  among  us,  mightier  than  the  combined  powers  with  which  we 
have  to  wrestle.  In  overthrowing  them,  we  gather  fresh  strength  for 
our  onward  march.  Heaven  is  our  home ;  nor  will  we  pause  till, 
within  that  home,  we  stand  crowned  victors  in  the  light  of  God. 

The  Spring  is  really  advanced  at  times  by  the  very  force  which 
seemingly  keeps  it  bach  The  Winter  lays  its  cold  hand  upon  the 
Spring,  not  so  much  to  check  it,  as  to  hold  it  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
rest,  in  order  that — collecting  its  energies,  renewing  its  strength, 
increasing  its  vitality — ^it  may  ultimately  burst  forth  with  greater 
vigour,  and  fill  the  world  with  richer  fruit.  So  the  Winter  of  trial 
and  bereavement  often  lays  its  cold  hand  upon  us  and  holds  us  back, 
not  to  retard,  but  to  quicken,  our  progress  in  the  Divine  life — ^not  to 
check,  but  to  advance,  our  moral  growth  and  to  brace  us  up  for  holier 
and  nobler  deeds.  "  Afterwards  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  them  who  are  exercised  thereby."  "Afterwards," 
Word  of  great  import  in  the  new  Economy  of  which  the  Cross  of  the 
now  ascended  Christ  is  the  centre !  Bead  in  the  light  of  His 
ascension,  the  word  "  afterwards"  contains  far-reaching  and  glorious 
meanings.  It  points  steadily  onwards  to  an  infinity  of  good  which 
yet  awaits  us  after  all  the  evils  of  earthly  disappointment,  and  loss, 
and  death  have  done  upon  us  their  worst.  After  the  restless  fever 
of  the  present  life  is  past,  those  who  are  now  moulding  and  governing 
their  lives  in  the  spirit  of  the  sin-atoning,  heart-purifying  Cross  will 
enter  upon  a  future  of  perfect  blessedness  in  fellowship  with  God. 

Would  that  we  could  habitually  realise  this.  We  should  then  see 
in  all  present  things  new  and  truer  meanings.  When  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  in  harmony  with  Christ,  we  shall,  in  our  measure,  resemble 
Him  in  seeing  parables  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  outer  world  through 
which  we  pass.    We  shall  then,  perchance,  find  that  Nature  will 
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sometimes  become  tx)  us  Christ's  miaister,  and  will  talk  to  our  hearts 
of  Him  in  unexpected  ways,  filling  us  with  glad  surprise.  It  has 
often  reminded  us,  and  will  often  remind  us  again,  of  the  truth  we  are 
so  prone  to  forget — ^namely,  that  we  are  on  every  hand  escorted  by 
His  Spirit,  and  that  everywhere  along  our  pilgrimage  *'  a  beneficent 
purpose  lies  in  wait  for  us."  Mungo  Park,  when  he  was  tempted  in 
despair  to  He  down  and  die  in  the  African  desert,  paw  that  "  beneficent 
purpose  lying  in  wait "  for  him,  in  a  Httle  flower  that  grew  out  of  a 
tuft  of  grass  in  the  sands.  "  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  who  has  taken 
care  to  make  that  flower  bloom  liere  in  the  desert,  can  surely  take 
care  of  me."  It  was  to  him,  in  his  utter  need,  a  parable  of  Providence. 
It  checked  despair ;  it  inspired  hope ;  it  gave  fortitude  and  course. 

let  U8  listen  to  the  manifold  voices  by  which  God  is  speaking  to  us 
through  the  world  witliin  and  the  world  without.  Especially  let  us 
listen  to  His  voice  through  the  present  season  of  the  year.  Even 
aged  men  wiU  then  feel  that 

"  Spring  Btill  makes  Spring  in  the  mind 
When  sixty  years  are  told  ; 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throbbing  heart, 
And  we  are  never  old." 

Voluntarily  do  in  the  spirit  what  the  earth  in  Nature  is  doing 
involuntarily.  Lift  yourselves  out  of  your  Winter  sleep,  and  put  ou 
fresh  robes  of  light  and  beauty.  Awake ;  grow ;  work.  Let  your  life 
henceforth  be  an  ascent,  a  continuation  of  Spring-times,  an  unbroken 
succession  of  fresh  awakenings.  Eise  daily  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Rise  from  the  old  ignorance  to  the 
new  knowledge,  from  the  old  idleness  to  the  new  work,  from  the  old 
sin  to  the  new  purity,  from  the  old  hatred  to  the  new  love.  So,  at 
la?t,  death  will  only  be  the  transition  from  the  old  earth,  furrowed 
over  with  the  graves  of  the  dead,  into  the  Heaven  of  Immortality, 
the  presence  of  the  living  God  who  createth  all  things  new.  "  As  for 
me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness.  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness." 
Coventry.  W.  T  Eosevear. 
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*'  Yo  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." — Col.  iii.  3. 
**  Thou  hast  a  name  to  live,  and  art  dead." — Rev.  iii.  1. 


HEBE  is  life  from  the  dead  when  the  tardy  Sjiniig 
Comes  in  with  a  pause  in  the  year ; 
It  is  Nature's  new  birth,  and  the  joyous  Earth 
Bursts  forth  in  its  loveliest  gear. 
Their  bridal  songs  the  blythe  birds  sing, 
And  through  the  gzoves  their  wild  notes  ring  ; 
Sweetly  and  loudly, 
!  Gaily  and  proudly, 

i  With  a  love  that  casts  out  fear. 

I  There  is  life  in  those  flowers  so  gaily  arrayed 

I  la  delicate  petal  and  feather, 

i  Of  every  hue — red,  yellow,  and  blue — 

'■■  There  is  lile  in  the  sunoy  weather. 

[  But  the  Autumn-leaf,  not  quite  decayed, 

'  Is  mixed  with  the  green  of  the  tender  blade  ; 

I  In  annok  in  the  hill 

I  The  snow  lingers  still ; 

I  There  is  life  and  death  together. 

There  is  buoyant  life  in  that  festal  throng, 
,  Whither  young  men  and  maidens  have  sped  ; 

;  As  they  dance  to  the  measure  they  thrill  with  pleasure 

f  From  l^e  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

They  think  not  of  ain  in  dance  or  in  song  : 
I  Yet  God's  Book  suya^  which  never  says  wrong, 

I  *^  Who  no  good  hath  known. 

Save  pleasure  alone, 
'  Are  living,  and  yet  they  are  dead.*' 

'  Is  it  life  or  death  in  that  chamber  by  night, 

1  In  that  cloaely  cortain'd  bed  ? 

Sadly  and  slowly,  lightly  and  lowly, 

They  move  with  a  noiseless  tread. 
With  the  hand  one  shades  the  dim  lamp -light, 
Lest,  dim  as  it  is,  it  should  be  too  bright 
For  her  who  is  lying  there. 
Sick,  and  dying  there^ 
Sick  unto  death,  if  not  dead. 
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There  is  death  in  ISib  in  that  snnkeo  cheek. 

In  thttt  giMsfi  halfHihnt  eye ; 
In  the  fluttering  pulse  so  languid  and  weak. 
In  the  tEBomlout)  dft^Kftrawn  englk 
Jn  the  shrunken  lip^  laih  its  livid  hua, 
On  that  pallid  brow^  with  its  cold,  damp  deW| 
Is  a  message  Death  sends 
To  the  weeping  inends — 
'^I  httfia  sealed  her  as  miae,  shd  mmAMb/* 

But  those'  glased  eyes  have  rddntUed  awhile. 

With  a  loving  look  and.  \m^ ; 
Aiki  akont  the  n^outh  pjay sc  a  languid  smile-'-*' 
The  last  ere  she  takes  her  flight  i 
The  lips  have  murmured  one  parting  word, 
The  farewell  whisper  of  peace  is  heard  ; 
Loosen  the  stiver  cord. 
Be  her  soul  wit&  1^:LoBd 
In  Hiftelenal  lifi^ 

ltK7.  X  BtBsm/Fmmjit  M.A. 


Bt  SLI2AUTH  SnUkBT  FiULBS: 


T  is  filty-seven  years  since  Eliakim  Twig  received  from  the 
Conditional  Council  then  holding  at  Hatfield,  Conn., 
vjg^.  his  licence  to  preach.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  showed 
^Jl  it  was  Miss  Obedience  Binney.  She  received  it  with  awed 
ajid  trembling  fingers.  She  had  alwaya  had  faith  in  him — 
the  kind  of  faith  that  a  thin  woman,  with  delicate  features  and  a  Con- 
necticut Valley  bonnet,  gives  to  a  man  with  loud  voice  and  broad 
shoulders,  who  has  lived  in  New  Tork  City  and  once  preached  near 
Boston.  She  addressed  a  letter  to  him  tha  next  vr^dk,  when  he  went 
to  East  Hartford,  as  the  Beverend  H  T^^  for  wfait^  the  recipient 
iBbuked  h^  with  some  decision,  reminding  her  that  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  ordination  must  precede  a  man's  claim  to  the  title  which 
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she  so  ignorantlj  handled.  Miss  Binney  blushed  for  shame,  and 
wrote  no  more,  till  at  least  two  of  his  letters  had  lain  unanswered  for 
some  days. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  Eliakim  Twig  passed  through  the 
mysterious  process  which  converted  him  from  a  plain  Mister  into  a 
Eeverend  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  less  highly  endowed 
or  presumably  less  highly  sanctilied  of  his  fellow-worms.  Miss 
Obedience  Binney  wondered  that  he  did  not  immediately  receive  that 
urgent  call  to  a  prosperous  and  important  parish  which  she  had  been 
led  to  suppose  (she  really  could  not  remember  exactly  how),  as  a 
matter  of  course,  awaited  the  remarkable  man  who  had  honoured  her 
with  what  he  called  his  "  affection  and  esteem,"  and  with  the  pro- 
position that  she  should  eventually  share  the  privileges  and  minister 
to  the  needs  of  his  important  life.  Obedience  Binney  (though  she 
had  never  said  so,  which  would  not  have  struck  her  as  maidenly)  was 
ready  to  get  upon  the  knees  of  her  soul  to  "  minister  "  to  this  loud, 
long  man.  Of  her  own  life,  as  an  integer  in  their  mutual  problem, 
the  Beverend  Mr.  Twig  had  thought  little  and  she  less.  So  both  were 
satisfied.  Obedience,  by-the-way,  was  rather  pretty  when  she  was 
young  and  happy.  Most  of  us,  to  be  sure,  can  be  as  much  as  that, 
under  those  two  conditions.  She,  however,  had  a  good  complexion 
(the  fair  one,  with  the  delicate  flush,  that  loud  men  femcy)  and 
excellent  features,  as  I  said,  besides  a  fine  hand. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Twig  was  bom  upon  a  Connecticut  tobacco- 
farm,  and,  having  a  soft-hearted,  though  loud-voiced  father,  had 
received  that  high-school  education  which,  for  reasons  never  faUy 
revealed  to  an  inquiring  public,  comes  to  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  The  young  man  turned  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
intellect  to  that  of  the  parental  tobacco,  which  he  pursued  with 
indifferent  animation  for  an  uncertain  number  of  years.  While  at 
school,  he  had,  unfortunately,  developed  what  was  understood  in 
Hatfield  to  be  elocutionary  talent,  and  had  been  the  star  of  the 
anniversary  exercises  upon  several  occasions,  still  well  preserved  in 
the  Hatfield  memory.  A  popular  ballad  (delivered  a  good  deal  on 
one  foot)  beginning  "Aroint  thee,  knave!"  was  his  masterpiece, 
unless  we  except  Byron  in  the  "  Coliseum,"  in  which,  especially  upon 
the  line  embodying  the  ''Owl's  Uhong  cry,"  he  was  said  to  excel 
himself. 

Haunted  during  the  obscure  tobacco  period  by  the  recollec^on  of 
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these  intellectual  triumphs,  as  well  as  by  the  stinging  consciousness 
of  unusual  and  unemployed  lung-power,  young  Mr.  Twig  was  not 
without  those  restless  surgings  of  the  spirit  toward  higher  things 
which  when  we  find  them  in  superior  natures  we  respect  and  stimu- 
late, while  in  the  commoner  types,  where  they  are  infinitely  more 
pathetic  and  in  vastly  more  need  of  our  delicate  handling,  we  gain 
from  them  chiefly  food  for  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which  is  apt  to 
be  the  most  cruel  of  our  faculties;  like  other  cruel  facts  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  necessary. 

Influenced  possibly  by  these  unfulfilled  aspirations,  and  by  the 
depression  which  aspiration  may  produce  even  in  people  with  big 
voices,  Eliakim  Twig,  after  two  or  three  years  of  tobacco,  in  one  of 
the  annual  winter  revivals  which  chronically  visited  the  Hatfield 
church,  became  converted.  Unfortunately,  he  developed  in  the  daily 
meetings,  which  were  the  chief  moral  and  social  excitement  of 
Hatfield  for  several  weeks,  what  was  known  as  a  *'  gift  in  prayer." 
His  voice  was  fatal  to  him,  if  not  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  which  he 
immediately  decided  to  enter.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
clianced  to  have  a  forbearing  relative,  who  boarded  him  at  cost,  and 
entered,  or  attempted  to  enter,  the  Theological  Seminary  in  that  city. 
His  stay  was  short,  and  was  understood  in  Hatfield  to  be  detrimental 
to  his  health.  He  abandoned  New  York  theology  as  he  had  aban- 
doned Hatfield  tobacco,  and,  after  an  interval  vaguely  supposed  to  be 
spent  in  private  study,  drifted  into  a  rural  seminary  in  Maine,  which 
provided  what  was  known  as  an  "  extra  course  "  for  students  of  super- 
abundant zeal  and  deficient  education.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  these 
things  lightly ;  easier  than  to  remember  what  hard  and  heavy  facts 
they  represent 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  young  man  was  "  graduated  "  in  the 
profound  and  sacred  science  with  which  his  profession  deals,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Hatfield  Council,  as  we  said,  for  his  licence  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  Eternal  God  to  blind  and  busy  men.  It 
might  have  been  worse.  The  embryo  preacher  was  not  a  hypocrite  ; 
he  was  only  an  honest,  healthy,  vain  young  man,  with  a  taste  for 
declamations.  We  all  know  such  cases,  and  we  know  now  and  then 
one  where  there  has  existed  a  personal  surrender  to  the  service  of  the 
modest  and  self-subduing  Gralilean  whom  these  youth  dare  to  repre- 
sent which  has  made  of  a  half-taught  but  wholly  consecrated  man  a 
Christian  priest  of  whom  the  world  and  the  glory  of  it  are  not  worthy. 
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One  person,  at  I^Mt,  believed  Eliakim  Twig  to  be  such  a  nmn,  and 
that  was  Obedience  Blimey  tbe  day  he  married  her,  in  her  step- 
mother's  parlour,  in  the  presence  of  a  ^large  number  of  Hatfield 
church^members  in  good  and  regular  standing,  and  of  &mily  friends, 
including  the  New  Yoric  relative,  who  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  eyes  on  the  bride,  and  his  thoughts  to  hixnself.  Obedience  wore  a 
white  muslin  gown,  shirred  at  the  waist,  with  full  i^eves  and  a  white 
satin  ribbon.  She  lo(&ed  exceedingly  pretty,  in  spite  of  the  artificial 
orange  bkesom  in  her  hair.  Her  young  face  had  the  rapturous  and 
fiatal  feminine  trust.  Mr.  Twig  looked  as  if  he  i^ere  about  to  offer 
prayer. 

It  was  in  December,  and  there  was  a  great  fire  in  the  air-tight  stove 
during  the  totire  ceremony.  Mrs.  Bioney  said  afterwards  ahe  hoped 
nobody  took  odd. 

They  maxiied  upon  faith,  an  income  commonly  supposed  sixty  years 
ago  to  be  both  suitable  and  sufficient  for  members  of  Mr.  Twig's  pro- 
fession, and  they  proceeded  to  live  upon  their  income.  The  £everend 
Ti!liATriT«  Twig  did  not  as  yet  receive  that  pressing  call  to  that  important 
church  for  which  has  wife,  in  common  with  himself,  still  pathetically 
supposed  him  to  be  destined.  He  preached  at  odd  times  and  in  odd 
places.  Now  and  than  he  ''  supplied  "  for  a  few  months.  More  olien 
than  now  and  then  he  "candidated'' in  empty  and  critical  pulpits. 
Mrs.  Twig  acquired  a  sad  familiarity  with  these  professional  terms, 
and  could  no  longer  be  accused  of  any  technical  ignorMice.  She 
corrected  her  mother  for  saying  that  Mr.  Twig  had  "castigated" 
several  Connecticut  churches. 

The  young  couple  were  understood  to  be  temporarily  boarding  at 
the  bride's  mother*s,  a  phrase  which  contained  no  reflection  upon  the 
present  and  much  promise  for  the  future,  and  was  adopted  with  a 
readiness  creditable  to  Hatfield  society.  For  the  brief  and  blessed 
interval  that  fate  allows  to  many  not  joyous  lives  Obedience  had 
happiness.  Her  gentle,  unassertant  nature  was  not  critical  of  comfort. 
She  passed  through  her  first  illusions  brightly,  and  met  her  first  disen- 
chantments  in  silence.  When  her  husband  lost  his  temper  because 
his  boots  were  muddy,  she  said:  'Til  black  them,  dear."  (Jk 
mortuis  ml — ^history  does  not  compel  me  to  state  whether  he  let  her 
do  iL)  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  discovery  of  her  married  life 
was  that  Mr.  Twig  fomid  it  so  bard  to  bear  a  toothache.  Hist^bilitgr^to 
take  all  the  ciem ^vitbDutoBkuig  (faerif  abehadbadaay  didnotahodc 
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her;  slie  congidered  cream  one  of  his  maiital  rights.  The  first  time 
he  was  cross  to  her,  she  cried  a  little ;  but  she  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room  to  do  it,  and  carefully  removed  all  traces  of  the  tears  before 
she  went  to  supper.  The  second  time  she  did  not  even  cry.  Mr.  Twig 
had  just  returned  from  candidating  (she  had  begun  to  experience 
nervous  chills  at  the  sound  of  the  word,  especially  when  it  was  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  and  the  second  syllable  not  slurred  over.  There 
seemed  to  be  degrees  of  moral  emphasis  in  the  use  of  it).  Mr.  Twig 
had  been  candidating  in  East  Hartford^  and  she  said :  *'  Poor  fellow ! " 

East  Hartford  did  not  want  him.  That  important  place  "near 
Boston  "  did  not  invite  him.  There  was  a  vacant  pulpit  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  had  been  for  five  years  unable  to  agree  upon  a  pastor, 
aad^itwas  estimated,  had  pronounced  against  one^iundred  and  seven- 
teen presumptuous  young  men.  It  was  a  parish  of  about  fift^ 
fazniUea,  and  offered  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  fortunate 
applicant  Theological  seminaries  and  clerical  exchanges  had  grown 
shy  of  that  pulpit,  and  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Twig  would  have 
received  a  calL  He  did,  indeed,  make  the  impression  of  being  a  man 
of  talent,  and  the  vote  in  his  favour  was  considerable,  it  being  urged 
by  an  influential  deacon  that  *'  we  might  go  further  and  far'  wus ; " 
and  especially  suggested  that  for  a  gift  at  reading  funeral  hymns, 
more  especially  "  Why  do  we  mourn  ?"  and  "Sister,  thou  wast,"  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  superior.  The  women  of  the  parish  were 
largely,  though  not  unanimously,  in  his  interest ;  but,  as  they  had  no 
votes,  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  church  members,  and  had  paid 
off  the  society's  debt  by  laborious  doughnuts  and  persistent  pin- 
cushions, their  opiuions  were  not  consulted.  Mr.  Twig  was  invitad 
to  supply  for  six  Sundays,  and  even  the  gentle  Obedience  wxmdered  at 
the  xesult^  and  w6nt  the  daring  length  in  scepticism  of  admitting  to 
herself  that  the  ways  of  Providence  were  mysterious.  But  to  her 
husband  she  only  said,  "  Never  mind,  dear.  They  are  a  people  who 
could  not  appreciate  you,"  and  timidly  stroked  his  coarse  black  hair 
with  her  fine  hand.  When  his  gloomy  features  relaxed,  and  he  took 
her  face  upon  those  big  shoulders,  and  said  she  was  a  good  wife,  she 
could  not  have  been  much  happier  if  he  had  candidated  successfully 
in  tile  Gtolden  City,  and  she  had  sat  in  the  front  pew  of  the  Church 
Triumphant,  watching  the  enraptured  faces  of  the  influential  arch- 
angels wdio  were  to  pronounce  upon  the  celestial  call 

The  Beverend  Mr.  Twig  had  that  spark  of  uniiitelligftnt  pride  and 
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obstinacy  which  often  characterises  people  who  have  nothing  to  live 
on,  and  he  refused  the  Massachusetts  supply.  Preaching  was  scarce 
just  then,  and  it  went  rather  hard  with  them,  especially  as  the  young 
clergyman's  step-mother-in-law  happened  to  die  about  that  time  and 
threw  them  out  of  a  boarding-place.  Old  Mr.  Twig  offered  them  a 
home  for  an  uncertain  time,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  had  a  shrewd  Yankee 
mortification  in  his  son,  which  he  found  it  difi&cult  to  conceal,  and  he 
ofiended  Eliakim  by  suggesting  that  he  turn  to  at  the  tobacco  again. 

"  I  dont  see  what  it  is  about  'Likim,"  the  old  man  said  to  Obedi- 
ence. "  I've  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  why  he  ain't  successful  in 
his  trade.  I  spent  a  sight  on  his  learnin',  and  Mis'  Binney,  she's 
boarded  him  now  two  year.  He's  got  learnin'  and  he's  got  lungs- 
What  more  does  a  man  want  to  run  a  pulpit  ?  I  inquired  of  a  man 
that  knew  another  man  that  come  from  East  Hartford,  and  he  said 
that  the  East  Hartford  folks  hadn't  no  sort  of  objections  to  'Likim. 
He  was  pious  and  he  read  the  impertory  psalms  as  never  was  by  no 
minister  in  that  pulpit ;  but  he  said  their  old  deacon  said  all  the  young 
man  wanted  was  a  ftw  idees,  I  told  'Likim  that,  for  I  thought,  if 
that  was  all,  he'd  ought  to  know  it  and  Jay  in  a  supply  ekal  to  the 
demand.  It's  common  business  sense.  Just  lay  in  a  supply  ekal  to 
the  demand.     I  allers  did  with  my  tobacco." 

But  old  Mr.  Twig,  in  the  evening  of  a  life  severely  consecrated  to 
that  elevating  vegetable,  had  secretly  slipped  into  one  of  those  fatal 
lapses  to  which  long-sustained  virtue  is  pitiably  liable,  and,  unknown 
to  his  family  or  his  deacons,  had  speculated  in  the  then  popular  stock 
of  the  Consolidated  Dare  and  Doubtful  and  Widows'  Mite  Railways. 
Hence,  when  he  likewise  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  on  a  calm 
autumn  morning,  from  the  garnering  of  tobacco  to  that  of  amaranth  and 
asphodel,  whatever  may  have  been  said  by  the  angels  in  heaven,  it  was 
forced  upon  the  executors  on  earth  to  announce  that  the  Dare  and 
Doubtful  and  the  Widows'  Mite  had  swallowed  and  digested  the 
estate,  and  that  there  remained  to  the  only  son  and  heir  three  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  and  a  set  of  "  Barnes's  Notes." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Obedience.  "  He  was  a  kind  father,  and 
he  educated  you  for  the  Christian  ministry." 

Now  the  current  swerved  a  little  soon  after  this,  as  it  will  with  the 
mosb  unlucky  of  us,  and  the  Jleverend  Mr.  Twig,  after  nearly  three 
years  of  that  kind  of  probation  which  quenches  the  light  out  of 
women's  eyes  and  wrings  the  good  temper  out  of  men's  hearts,  received 
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a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  parish  of  uncertain  geographica 
location  and  limited  historical  importance  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

He  was  inclined,  at  first,  to  refuse  the  invitation,  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficient  importance  of  the  position ;  he  had  of  late  been  in 
correspondence  with  a  seminary  classmate,  who  had  declined  five  calls, 
in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  intended  him  for  a  larger  type  of  use- 
fubess ;  but  the  plain  good  sense  of  Mrs.  Twig,  for  once  in  her  gentle 
life,  uprose  and  claimed  a  hearing.  She  carried  her  point  and  settled 
her  minister.  They  had  four  hundred  dollars  and  a  parsonage ;  and 
ah,  they  had,  at  last,  a  parish,  a  position,  and  a  justification  for 
existence.  Obedience  went  the  length  in  extravagance  of  new  gray 
bonnet-strings  (satin,  with  a  pink  sprig)  at  the  installation,  and,  at  the 
first  Sunday-morning  service  in  their  own  church,  hid  beneath  her 
beaver  poke  those  tears  of  tenderness  and  tremulous  hope  which  a 
sweet-hearted  woman  can  wring  out  of  the  most  barren  contingencies 
of  Ufe.  She  held  up  her  head  with  a  beautiful  motion  when  she 
waited  for  her  husband  to  lead  her  down  the  aisle  to  introduce  her  to 
the  president  of  the  sewing  society.  To  the  end  of  her  days  she  spoke 
with  a  pathetic  pride  of  "  our  people."  Mr.  Twig  remained  in  that 
parish  (East  Economy  was  the  name  of  it)  for  three  years  and  a-half. 

(To  6«  continiLed.) 


To  thy  heart  take  Faith, 
Soft  beacon-light  upon  a  stormy  sea ; 
A  mantle  for  the  pure  in  heart  to  pass 
Through  a  dim  world,  untouched  by  living  death  ; 
A  cheerful  watcher  through  the  spirit's  night, 
Soothing  the  grief  from  which  she  may  not  flee ; 
A  herald  of  glad  news  ;  a  seraph  bright 
Pointing  to  sheltering  heavens  yet  to  be  ! 


LucT  Hooper. 


■LUcent  Wtamva  oa  tfiaptisra. 

T.ia  impossible  for  those  wlio  are  interested  in  tlie  progress 
of  otir  denomination  to  be  nltot^etber  indifTerent  to  tbc 
attitude  assumed  by  other  Cliurclics  towards  our  principles 
and  pracfices.  Our  first  and  supreme  duty  is  to  Gnanci&te 
and  uphold  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  our  trust.  The  path  we  have  to  pursue  is  clear,  "  whetlier 
men  will  bear  or  forbear;"  and,  in  view  of  the  approval  of  our  Lord. 
it  should  be  with  uaavery  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 
We  must  stand  at  our  post  whetlier  the;  world  applauds  or  censures. 
At  the  same  time,  as  our  witness  has  to  be  borne  to  otliers,  and  our 
work  can  only  succeed  as  it  wins  their  assent,  we  ought  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  estimate  which  oiu:  brethren  outside  our  own  com- 
munity form  of  our  principles.  It  is  our  simple  and  sincere  desire  tw 
maintain  the  will  of  our  Lord,  and  we  should  therefore  carefully  con- 
sider all  that  is  said  either  in  favour  of  or  against  our  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  "  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,"  is  our  religion.  To 
ascertain  and  extend  its  teachings  is  our  highest  aim ;  and,  if  we  can 
he  shown  to  be  in  error,  most  \villingly  shall  we  reced«  from  our 
position,  and  prove  loyal  to  our  clearer  coniieptions  of  tlie  truth.  We 
|)ropose  from  time  to  time  to  lay  before  our  readers  extracts  from 
expository  and  doctrinal  works  published  by  the  most  prominent 
Ciedobaptist  authors,  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the 
light  in  which  our  principles  are  regarded  by  the  most  candid  and 
<'ompetent  judges. 

We  begin  with  Professor  Plumptre,  Dean  of  Wells,  author  of 
the  Notes  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
'i[id  Corintliians  in  Bishop  Mlicott's  "Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament." 

On  Mark  i.  4. 
The  sjmbolUm  ot  ablutum  u  the  outward  sign  of  mward  purifictUan  vai,  of 
course,  derived  from  the  Mosaic  ritunl.  It  was  ordered  for  the  consecration  of  th« 
priests  (Ezod.  xziz.  4  ;  Lev.  viiL  6),  for  the  purification  of  tlie  leper  aDdothernn- 
clean  persoDB  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  it.  31,  32).  It  bad  received  a  fresh  prooiiDence 
fram  the  language  ot  Isa.  L  16,  of  Eiek.  xx!ctL  25,  of  Zech.  liii.  1,  and  probibl; 
(though  the  date  ot  the  practice— which  ve  find  among  the  Jews  in  the  scuHid 
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cflQfciuy  aflttfr  Christ,  and  whioh  was  not  IBcely  to  have  been  adopted  by  tkexrt 
from  the  Cfaoristian  Ohnrch — cannot  be  &ced  -with  eertainty)from  its  being  uaed  on 
the  admiesion  of  proselytes,  male  or  female,  from  heathenism.  The  question 
aaked  by  the  priests  and  Levites  in  John  L  25  implies  that  it  was  expected  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  prophecies 
just  referred  to.  That  which  dUtinguished  the  baptism  of  John  from  all  previous 
forms  of  the  same  symbolism  was  that  it  was  not  for  those  only  who  were  affected 
by  a  special  uncleanness,  nor  for  heathen  only,  but  for  all.  All  wore  alike  un- 
clean, and  needed  purification  ;  and  their  coming  to  baptism  was  in  itself  a  con- 
fession that  they  were  so.  The  baptism  was,  as  the  name  implied,  on  immersion, 
and  commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  in  running  water.  The  neuter  form 
(5flpttma),  it  may  be  noted,  is  used,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  of  the  special 
rite  ;  the  masculine  (ftop^imio^),  as 'in  chap.  yii.  4,  8,  Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10,  for  the  less 
significant  "  ablutions  "  or  "  washings  "  of  the  Mosaic  code.  The  special  phrase 
"  baptism  of  repentance  ^ — ».e.,  the  sign  of  repentance,  that  which  was  connected 
with  it,  and  pre-supposed  it — meets  us  in  Luke  iii.  3,  and  Acts  xix.  4.  In  the 
fonner  passage  we  find  also  "  forgiveness  of  sins  "  as  the  result  of  the  baptism  ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  then,  as  evermore,  repentance  was  followed  by 
forgiveness,  even  though  the  blood  which  availed  for  that  forgiveness  (Matt  xxvi» 
28)  had  not  as  yet  been  shed. 

On  Mark  i.  8. 

As  heard  and  understood  at  the  time,  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
imply  that  the  soul  thus  baptized  would  be  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  that  creative 
and  informing  spirit  which  was  the  souree  of  life  and  holiness  and  wisdom,  and 
which  should  bring  with  it  a  more  than  ceremonial  purity.  The  words  receive 
a  fulfihnent  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  Acts  ii.  4,  but  that  gift  was  but  the  p  ledge 
and  earnest  of  the  new  birth  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  5),  which  was  to 
be  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Church. 

Oh  Act$  i,  6. 

See  Matt.  iii.  2.  The  words  threw  the  disciples  back  upon  their  recollection 
of  their  first  admission  to  the  Kingdom.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  must  have 
nanembared  also  the  teaching  which  had  told  them  of  the  new  birth  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  3-5)  and  how  they  were  told  that  their  spirits  were  to 
be  as  fally  baptissed--^.^.,  plunged — ^into  the  pawer  ^of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  their 
bodaSB  had  been  plunged  into  the  wateis  of  the  Jordan.  And  this  was  to  be  '^not 
many  da^s  henee."  The  time  was  to  be  left  tindefined,  as  a  discipline  to  their 
iaith  and  patience.  They  were  told  it  would  not  belong,  lest  Xaith  and  patience 
should  faiL 

On  Acts  ii  38. 

'Sht  work  of  the  Apostles  is  in  one  senae  a  continuation,  in  another  a  develop- 
m$BXf  «f  4hat  of  the  Baptist,  There  is  the  same  indispensable  condition  of 
^refWtBiice''*--4.«.,  a  change  of  huiErt  and  will — the  same  outward  rite  as  the 
iymbalraf  pmifieation,  the  same  promise  of  fioKgiveoett  which  that  change  in- 
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volveg.    But  tlie  baptism  is  now,  as  it  had  not  been  before,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  is  connected  more  directly  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirits 

On  Acts  vL  41, 

The  largeness  of  the  number  has  been  urged  as  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
baptism  was  by  affasion,  not  immersion.  On  the  other  hand,  (1)  immersion  had 
clearly  been  practised  by  John,  and  was  involyed  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rite  should  have  been  curtailed  of  its  fall  pro- 
portions at  the  very  outset ;  (2)  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  act  required  im- 
mersion in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  manifested,  and  Rom.  vL  4  and 
1  Pet.  iii.  21  seem  almost  of  necessity  to  imply  the  more  complete  mode.  The 
pools  of  Bethesda  and  SLLoam  (see  John  v.  7,  ix.  7),  or  the  so-called  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  near  the  Temple  enclosure,  er  the  bathing-places  within  the  Tower  of 
Anthony  (Jos.,  "  Wars,"  v.  5,  §  8),  may  well  have  helped  to  make  the  process 
easy.  The  sequel  shows  (1)  that  many  converts  were  made  from  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  who  were  present  at  the  Feast  (chap.  vi.  1),  and  (2)  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
converts  were  of  the  ruling  class  (chap.  iv.  1).  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the 
converts  may  have  gone  back  to  the  cities  whence  they  came,  and  may  have 
been  the  unknown  founders  of  the  Church  at  Damascus,  or  Alexandria,  or  Rome 

itselE 

On  Acts  viii,  37. 

The  verse  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  which  showed  itself  at  a 
very  early  period  to  improve  the  text  of  Scripture,  with  a  view  to  greater  edifi- 
cation. 1 1  existed  in  the^  time  of  Irenseus,  who  quotes  it  (chap.  iii.  12),  but  is 
wantiug  in  all  the  best  MSS.,  including  the  Sinaitic,  and  many  versions.  The 
motive  for  the  interpolation  lies  on  the  surface.  The  abruptness  of  the  un- 
answered question,  and  the  absence  of  the  confession  of  faith  which  w&s  required 
in  the  Church's  practice  on  the  baptism  of  every  convert,  seemed  likely  to  be 
stumbling-blocks,  and  the  narrative  was  completed  according  to  the  received 
type  of  the  prevailing  order  for  baptism.  Even  with  the  insertion,  the  shortness 
of  the  confession  points  to  a  very  early  stage  of  liturgical  development,  as  also 
does  the  reference  to  it  in  Irenaeus. 

On  Acts  viii,  38. 

The  Greek  preposition  might  mean  simply  "  unto  the  water,"  but  the  univer- 
sality of  immersion  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church  supports  the 
English  version.  The  eunuch  would  lay  aside  his  garments  and  descend  chest- 
deep  into  the  water,  and  be  plunged  under  it  ''in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;" 
the  only  formula  recognised  in  the  Acts  (see  note  on  chap.  iL  38).  So  it  was,  in 
the  half-playful  language  in  which  many  of  the  Fathers  delighted,  that  ''  the 
Ethiopian  changed  his  skin  "  (Jer.  xiii.  23). 

On  Acts  xvi.  15, 

It  does  not  follow  from  St  Luke's  condensed  narrative  that  all  thiB  took  place 
on  the  same  day.  The  statement  that  "  her  household  "  were  baptized  has  often 
been  urged  as  evidence  that  infant  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  is  to  read  a  great  deal  between  the  lines, 
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and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  language  of  the  writer  does  not  ex- 
clude infimts.  The  practice  itself  rests  on  firmer  grounds  than  a  precarious 
induction  from  a  few  ambiguous  passages.  (See  Matt.  xix.  13-15.)  In  this 
instance,  moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  bad  children,  or  even  that  she 
was  married.  The  *'  bousebold  "  may  well  have  consisted  of  female  slaves  and 
freed-women  wbom  she  employed,  and  who  made  up  her  /ami^io.  It  follows, 
almost  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  many  of  these  also  were  previously  proselytes. 
For  such  as  these,  Judaism  has  been  a  "  schoolmaster,"  leading  them  to  Christ 
(See  GaL  iL  24.)  We  may  think  of  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  and  the  other  women 
who  ''laboured  in  Uie  Gospel"  (PhiL  iv.  2,  3)  as  having  been,  probably,  among 
them.  The  names  of  the  first  two  occur  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
(7o2um&aria  of  this  period,  now  in  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Museums,  the  Borghese 
Gardens,  and  elsewhere,  as  belonging  to  women  of  the  slave  or  li^iiwz  class. 

On  AeU  xvi.  S3, 

The  twofold  washings,  that  which  testified  of  the  rQ>entance  of  the  gaoler  and 
his  kindly  reverence  for  his  prisoners,  and  that  which  they  administered  to  him 
as  the  washing  of  regeneration,  are  placed  in  suggestive  juxtaposition.  He,  too, 
was  cleansed  from  wounds  which  were  worse  than  those  inflicted  by  the  rods  of 
the  Roman  lictors.  No  certain  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  whether  the 
baptism  was  by  immersion  or  affusion.  A  public  prison  was  likely  enough  to 
contain  a  bath  or  pool  of  some  kind,  where  the  former  would  be  feasible.  What 
has  been  said  above  (see  note  on  verse  15)  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  narratives  on 
the  question  of  infant  baptism  applies  here  also,  with  the  additional  fact  that 
those  who  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  are  obviously  identical  with  those  whom 
St  Paul  addressed  (the  word  ''all"  is  used  in  each  case),  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  of  an  age  to  receive  instruction  together  with  the  gaoler  himself. 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are  now  issuing  a  series  of 
"  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,"  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  Biblical  students  for  their  solid  worth.  Dr.  James  Macgregor, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  New  College,  writes  the 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  In  his  comment  on 
chap,  iii  27,  he  says : — 

(The  English  version  may  suggest  that  only  some  of  those  addressed  by  Paul 
had  been  baptized*  No  such  suggestion  is  warranted  by  the  Qreek,  which  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  statement,  '*  Ye,  when  baptized,  put  on  Christ.'^)  The  werb 
BiFTZZED  with  DID  PUT  ON  Chribt  bids  US  look  back  and  see  what  took  place  at 
the  moment  of  baptism.  Into  Chritt :  manifestly  a  very  deep  expression,  as  if 
they  had  lost  themselves  in  Him  in  order  to  be  truly  found  in  Him.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  raise  any  question  here  about  baptismal  regeneration ;  for  to  reason 
upon  the  fact  that  the  baptifm  which  regenerates  (Matt.  iiL  11)  is  antecedent  to 
faith,  while  the  baptism  received  by  adult  converts  (Acts  zvi.  14,  15,  and  31-34) 
is  consequent  on  iiiitli,  would  be  to  go  into  a  controversy  not  fairly  raised  by  this 
text    Nor  need  we  here  ndse  any  debate  about  the  legitimacy  of  infant  baptism. 
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Paul  is  here  speaking  only  of  the  sormal  case  of  an  adnlt.  believei^  and  taking 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  the  meaning  of  bong  in  the  faitk  In  that  normal  ease 
the  believe^  in  the  aoi  of  leeaiving  baptiani,  formally  and  solemnly  declaxea  his 
aoeeptaDoe  of  Christ  as  Redaemar  and.King ;  and  the  man  who  has  received  Christ 
as  Redeemer  and  King  is  in  the  conditi0n  not  only  of  a  child  of  Qod's  houssi  but 
of  a  son  oi  God,  who  has  attained  to  completed  einancipatioa  from  ereo.  the 
kindly  tutorship  of  the  law. 

There  are  few  abler  theologians  iu  Germany  than  Dr.  Bemhard 
WeijBS,  Counsellor  of  tbe  Consistory  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Berlin.  In  the  third  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  BibLical  Theology/' 
a  translation  of  which  is  How  in  course  of  publication,  he  writes 
(vol.  i,  chap,  vii) : — 

Baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ,  whidi  presupposes  faith  in  Him,  and  binds 
the  belieTar  to  belong  to  Him  exdtunv^y,  can  be  r^iasdad  primarily  as  a  washing 
away  of  the  stais  of  goilt ;  in.  it,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  new  lifs  in  the  believec,  is  also  bestowed,  (h)  Through  this 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  (^  Christ,  the  believer  entan  into  a  living  fellowship 
with  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  Christ  lives  in  him  and  ha  in  Christ  (c)  In  this 
living  fellowship  with  the  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again^  the  beUever  dies  as  to 
his  old  natare  and  begins  a  new  life.  (c2)  Thus  in  baptism  there  is  accomplished 
in  him  a  new  creation,  thjfongh  whdoh  holiness  and  righteousness  are,  in  principle, 
realised  in  him. 

In  the  Pauline  Churches,  as  well  as  in  the  Mother  Church,  reception  into  the 
Christian  Churoh  took  place  throngh  baptism  into  the  name>  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
i.  13-16).  Baptism,  therefore,  presi^poeee  fiuth  in  Him  as  the  One  whom  the 
Christian  Church  designates  with  the  name  of  their  Lord,  and  also  binds  to  an 
adherence  in  Him  (v.  IS),  which  excludes  every  dependence  upon  amy  other 
{c/.  iiL  2a ;  ^fi»^  xp^^ot),  inasnm^  as  He  has  aai^uired  a  claim  upon  their  devo- 
tion by  the  saving  deed  of  His  self-surrender  on  the  Cross.  Now,  seeing  that  the 
death  of  Christ  has  rendered  forgiveness  of  sin  possible,  baptism  can  be  regarded 
as  a  washing  away  of  the  stain  of  guilt  (1  Cor.  vi.  II :  iar9\o6ffatr€t ;  ef.  Ads 
xxiL  16,  Eph.  V.  26).  Inasmuch  as  he  who  has  attained  to  ftolih  confesses  it  by 
the  reception  of  baptism,  he  receives  in  the  latter  the  symbolical  pledge  of  the 

foigivenesa  of  sins  or  the  justification  which  is  conditioned  by  faith. 
•  ♦••*♦•* 

In  RouL  vL  3  Fttol  plainly  takes  the  formula  fiu&rlitveai  cii  xp^rrSy,  not  in  its 
fti^ypAi  seme-  of  a  being  baptized  unto  Christ  (ss  «/s  ihfofia  xpt^rov),  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  strict  meaning  of  c2s  in  the  sense  of  a  being  baptlnd  into  Him, 
whereby  one  iapfutinto  a  seal  fellowahip  of  life  with  HiuL  As  many  as  have 
beea  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ  (GaL  iii  27).  As  one  ii  ia  a 
ggimaatft  which  one  has  put  oiv  ^  the  consequence  of  their  having  put  on  Ghriat 
is  tteit'thi^  aie  n^w  im  Him  (▼•  28  :  v^Utrtf  tfjuSk  ctr  i^  ^v  XRf^9  '^^o^  Hen^ 
tes^^  thft:  GAndition  o£  belonging;  to  CShrist  wMch  is  established  ta  baptism  (v.  29 : 
•I  t«j|iM<ftXfv0Tov)apgpeaxaae^r9Ooymciis  with  this  stste  of  being  in  Christ  {ef,, 
also,  the  ol  rov  xf^^ov  of  1  Cor.  xv.  23^  referring  to  the  ip  XP^^V  of  verse  22) ;  and 
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if  it  is  said  of  Imptism  in  xii.  13 :  ^p  iA  umi/mri  ^mt  wdatrtt  «lf  htsHfia  ^fkarrMnfitv^ 
vet  Christians  have  attained  to  this  nnitj  of  the  bodj  by  their  being  all  in  the 
aune  manner  iv  x^i<rr^  (Rom.  xii.  5  :  ol  vokKoi  U  vufid  icfitp  iw  xp««^f ).  And 
as  baptism  presupposes  faith,  po  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  puts 
men  into  the  living  fellowFhip  Avith  Christ  is  expressly  made  dependent  upon 
faith.  It  is  only  on  occasion  of  the  message  of  faith  (accepted  and  obeyed  in  the 
faith,  which  it  demands)  that  the  Christian  has  received  the  Spirit  with  its  gifts 
(Gal  iii.  2,  5) ;  it  is  only  through  faith  that  he  receives  the  promised  Spirit 
TV  ffYOTytAfay  rov  irp^vfiaroSj  voi'Pe  14. 

To  the  Christian,  Clirist  is  primarily  necessarily  the  one  that  died  ;  for,  as  such, 
He  is  to  Him  the  Mediator  of  Salvation-  If,  therefore,  the  Christian  feels  him- 
self in  a  real  fellowship  with  this  Clirist,  he  has  been  crucified  with  Him  (Gal. 
il  20 ;  c/.  vi.  14  ;  Rom.  vi  6),  and  has  died  with  Him  (verse  8).  Baptism,  which 
has  translated  him  into  this  fellowship,  is,  accordingly,  not  only  a  being  baptized 
into  Him  (/3oTrT/fea6«u  fZi  xP^rr6¥\  but,  in  particular,  a  being  baptized  into  His 
death  {fiiwrurfia  els  rhv  eiparow  abrov)  ;  and  as  the  certainty  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  sealed  by  His  burial,  so  the  submersion  of  the  person  who  is  baptized 
is,  as  it  were,  a  being  buried,  by  means  of  which  the  fact  that  he  has  died  with 
Chiist  is  also  sealed  (Rom.  vi  4  ;  c/.  Col.  iL  12).  Thus  Paul  now  first  altogether 
reaches  that  symbolical  idea  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  according  to  which  it  repre- 
^<nt8  lurivoia ;  for  the  dying  with  Christ,  which  is  symbolically  sealed  in  it, 
\i  a  dying  of  the  old  man,  a  destroying  of  the  body  (in  so  far  as  it  was  previously 
a  body  ruled  by  sin,  ver.  6),  whereby  man  dies  unto  sin  (vers.  2-11),  is  made  free 
from  its  dominion  (vers.  6,  18,  22),  and,  therefore,  puts  away  his  whole  previous 
disposition  and  direction  of  life.  But  this  naturally  involves  the  positive  renewal 
of  these ;  and  this  renewal  is  also  now  accomplished  by  this,  that  in  baptism  man 
is  put  into  real  fellowship  with  Clirist  If  we  have  become  united  with  Him 
(f^ft^oiTfyrfyos^fi') -{.«.,  have  entered  into  a  real  fellowship  with  Him,  by  this 
likeness  of  His  death — i.e.,  by  this  death  of  His  being  copied  in  our  inner  life, 
this  fellowship  must  also  show  itself  in  respect  of  the  resurrection  (ver.  5),  which 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Christ,  and  without  which  He  would  not  have 
been  the  Mediator  of  our  salvation.  It  can  only  be  owing  to  accident  that  the 
term  vweftipwBm  (Col.  11  12,  iii.  1  ;  Eph.  11.  6)  does  not  occur  in  our  Epistles, 
and  that  the  obvious  analogy  of  this  resurrection  with  the  rising  up  out  of  the 
grave  of  the  baptismal  water  is  not  drawn.  In  substance,  it  is  implied  in  the 
statements :  that,  according  to  a  logical  necessity,  living  with  Christ  follows  upon 
dying  with  Him  (Rom.  vi.  8),  and  that  the  end  of  being  buried  with  Him  in 
baptism  is  newness  of  life  (ver.  4),  which  henceforth  <loes  not  belong  to  sin,  to 
which  we  have  died,  but  to  God  (vers.  11-13). 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet's  recent 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  "  will  speak 
for  itself.  Mr.  Beet  is  a  popular  Wesleyan  minister,  and  the  author 
of  a  well-known  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans/'  which 
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has  deservedly  called  forth  the  warmest  eulogies  from  critics  of  every 
school.     In  his  not€  on  1  Cor.  i.  16,  Mr.  Beet  remarks 

that  Paul  is  said  to  have  baptized  the  three  households  of  Lydia  and  the 
gaoler  (Acte  zvi.  15-33),  and  Stephanas  has  been  appealed  to  in  proof  that  he 
baptized  infants,  on  the  ground  that  these  three  families  probably  contained 
intanta,  and  that  when  Paul  baptized  the  household  he  must  have  baptized  the 
infants.  Bat  that  these  three  persons,  one  a  woman  in  business,  of  whose  hus- 
band nothing  is  said,  had  infant  children  is  far  from  certain,  and  is  a  very  unsafe 
basis  for  argument.  Nor  does  the  phrase  "  baptized  the  house  "  make  it  certain 
that  the  infants,  if  there  were  any,  were  baptized.  For  we  are  told  (John  iv.  54) 
that  the  courtier  of  Capernaum  "believed,  himself  and  his  whole  house  ; "  so  did 
(Acts  xviii.  8)  Crispus,  and  probably  (xvi.  34)  the  gaoler  ;  Cornelius  (x.  2)  "  feared 
Qod  with  all  his  house  ; "  the  house  of  Stephanas  was  (1  Cor.  xvi  15)  "a  first-firuit 
of  Achaia."  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  in  these  five  homes  there  were  no 
infants,  or  that  the  infants  believed  the  Gbspel  or  feared  God  ;  but  simply  that 
those  capable  of  understanding  the  Gospel  believed  it  Just  so  in  reference  to 
baptism.  Paul's  readers  knew  whether  he  was  accustomed  to  baptize  infiants.  If 
he  was,  they  would  infer  that  he  baptized  the  infants,  if  there  were  any.  If  he 
was  not,  they  would  interpret  his  words  to  mean  that  he  baptized  all  who  were  of 
suitable  age.  We  are  told  expressly  that  three  entire  households,  one  (John  iv.  53), 
probably  containing  servants,  believed  the  GospeL  Even  now  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  whole  family  seeks  admission  to  the  Church.  And  such  cases 
must  have  been  far  more  frequent  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached.  No  doubt 
other  families  besides  that  of  Cornelius  were  groping  their  way  towards  the  light, 
and  were  ready  to  hail  its  appearance.  Consequently,  those  passages  render  no 
aid  to  determine  whether  the  apostles  baptized  infants. 

Dr.  Whedon,  under  Acts  xvi.  34,  supposes  that  all  the  gaoler's  household  were 
infants  (!  !  l)and  that  their  faith  was  implied  in  his.  Under  Acts  xvi.  15,  he 
quotes  approvingly  Dr.  Schaff,  who  asserts  five  cases  of  baptized  households,  and 
in  proof  quotes  passages,  of  which  two  are  seen  in  a  moment  to  be  actually  against 
him.  Dr.  Schaff  adds,  **  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  all  the  adult  sons  and 
daughters  in  these  five  [he  ought  to  have  said  three]  cases  so  quickly  determined 
on  going  over  with  their  parents  to  a  despised  and  persecuted  religious  society.*'  I 
understand  him  to  mean  that  the  fact  that  the  household  was  baptized  makes  it 
inconceivable  that  it  contained  adult  children.  But  we  aie  told  that  three  men 
believed  with  *'  all "  their  houses  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  this  to  mean  that  the 
faith  of  infants  was  implied  in  their  father's  faith.  Schaff  and  Whedon  say  that 
the  baptized  households  are  *'  given  merely  as  examples,"  but  of  this  they  give  no 
proof  whatever. 
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"  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work." — Jahes  i.  4. 


1 


.  . -_,  HE  Apostle  wishes  the  Christian  people  to  whom  he  is  writing 

V?^K  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  sentiment  and  character  on 
which  they  shall  "count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into 
divers  trials/'  To  reach  that  level  is  a  sublime  achieve- 
ment of  the  Christian  life.  Trials  go  so  decidedly  against 
the  grain  of  our  natural  feeling  that  there  is  real  greatness  in  the 
endurance  of  them  without  restiveness  and  discontent,  and  greatness 
of  a  still  higher  order  in  a  cheerful  acquiescence  generated  and  sus- 
tained by  the  thought  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Divine  purpose  which 
runs  through  them  and  conducts  them  to  fine  and  noble  issues.  "  The 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience" — the  divinest  heroism  of  the 
souL  When  faith  is  put  to  the  test  by  disappointment,  affliction,  or 
perplexity,  we  discover  the  nature  of  the  stuff  it  is  made  of.  If  it 
can  stand  the  test,  it  is  made  stronger  by  the  test,  and  other  graces 
flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  its  prosperity.  "  Let  patience,"  then,  "  have 
lier  perfect  work."  Let  her  have  free  scope.  Be  patient  always  up 
to  the  full  measure  of  trial.  It  is  this  which  gives  finish  to  the 
Christian  character.  The  power  of  cheerful  endurance  includes  the 
power  of  growth  in  all  that  is  holy,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  which  the 
grace  of  God  has  implanted  in  the  man.  "  That  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 

Many  considerations  commend  to  us  the  cultivation  of  this  noble 
virtue  of  patience.    The  following  are  some  of  them. 

I.  Patience  is  necessary  to  the  right  action  of  our  nature. 

How  prone  we  are  to  let  the  meaner  elements  within  us  domineer  over 

the  nobler !    Impatience  is  often  the  effect  of  the  perverted  action  of 

our  best  attributes.    If  we  had  no  capacity  for  desire,  no  sense  of 

order,  no  consciousness  of  moral  authority,  we  should  accept  what  we 

called  annoyances  and  troubles  as  being  in  the  natural  course  of 

things.    But  we  are  great  creatures,  and  these  annoyances  and  troubles 

have  an  appearance  of  disorder,  and  impropriety,  and  wrong ;  and  so 

they  vex  us.    But  our  truest  greatness  in  these  conditions  consists  in 

not  yielding  to  the  vexation.     If  we  yield,  we  are  compromised  and 

d^radei    We  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  petulance  of  spirit. 

IL  Patience  is  necessary  to  the  right  use  and  developmen 
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OUR  ORDINARY  LIFE.  This  is  a  world  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  which  is  that  nobody  in  it  can  always  have  his  own  way. 
How  many  objects  there  are  that  we  love,  but  cannot  keep ;  how 
many  things  that  we-  long  for,  but  cannot  have !  To  a  vain,  selfish, 
undisciplined  soul,  life  is  one  prolonged  temptation  to  discontent ;  to 
the  humble,  patient,  well-disciplined  soul,  it  is  one  unbroken  oppor- 
tunity of  moral  triumph.  The  only  strength  possessed  by  the  one  is 
that  which  wastes  itself  in  fretfulness ;  the  meek  submissiveness  of 
the  other,  so  easily  mistaken  by  superficial  observers  for  weakness,  is, 
to  those  who  look  deeper,  the  sign  of  a  strength  like  unto  that  which 
is  Divine. 

III.  Patience  is  necessary  to  a  healthy  self-respect.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  always  contrasting  their  own  hard  lot  with  the 
good  fortune  of  others.  All  that  is  good  in  their  nature  is  eaten  up 
by  a  voracious,  insatiable  envy.  Never  was  anybody  so  troubled  as 
they  are  !  It  may  be  presumed  that  nobody  deserves  to  be  troubled 
as  they  are.  At  any  rate,  for  very  much  of  their  trouble  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame ;  for  they  make  it,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
it  is  by  their  eternal  discontent,  for  which  the  sooner  they  despise 
themselves  the  better.  These  mean  comparisons  are  the  offspring  of 
a  vanity  that  is  impotent  to  reach  its  own  aim,  and  of  a  jealousy  that 
is  too  rabid  for  self-concealment.  There  is  an  infinite  difference 
between  self-conceit  and  self-respect.  Fretfalness  is  a  sign  of  the 
one ;  patience  is  an  evidence  of  the  other. 

rv.  Patience  is  necessary  to  social  harmont.  The  impatient 
are  always  unloving  and  unlovely.  They  get  on  comfortably  with 
nobody ;  nobody  gets  on  comfortably  with  them.  One  fretful  spirit 
can  make  any  number  of  people  unhappy.  If  all  were  fretful 
together,  what  a  noisy  menagerie  this  world  would  be !  It  is  a  torture 
to  have  to  live  with  a  soul  given  up  to  moaning  and  groaning  and 
grumbling.  The  impatient  get  no  sympathy.  You  may  pity  them 
for  a  while,  and  may  try  to  put  up  with  them,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are,  as  they  say,  very  much  tried;  but  by-and-by  you 
grow  weary  of  the  incessant  worry,  and  you  fieel  that  it  mtrst  be  put 
down,  if  it  can  be,  at  any  cost.  On  the  contrary,  the  patiefit  draw  to 
themselves  all  kindly  hearts.  Those  around  them  are  prtmd  to  help 
them.  They  axe  not  pitied ;  they  are  felt  to  be  too  noble,  too  gracefiil, 
too  heroic  for  pity,  and  they  are  honoured  and  loved.  They  carry 
^th  them  a  sweet,  subduing,  soothing  influence  wherever  they  ga 
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V.  PATifisrc®  IS  mecfissARY  to  weit.  Kety  is  that  mood  or  state 
of  the  soul  in  which  everything  is  regarded  in  its  relation  to  Godf.  We 
never,  in  judgment— whatever  we  may  do  in  our  more  unguarded 
feelings — ^ascribe  wrong-doing  to  Him.  Eeverence  leads  us  to  recognise 
fitness,  wisdom,  utility  in  aU  His  arrangements  and  permissions.  "We 
may  not  be  able  sometimes  to  trace  the  working  of  His  beneficent 
purpose ;  but,  if  we  think  of  Him  aright,  we  are  sure  of  the  purpose 
itself,  and  sure,  moreover,  that  it  wiH  not  fail  That  is  the  solemn 
conviction  of  the  judgment ;  and,  when  that  conviction  descends,  in 
all  its  reconciling  foree,  into  the  heart,  it  comes  out  grandly  in  the 
life,  and  the  tossed  and  troubled  soul  does  not  break  away  from  its 
moorings  to  drift  helplessly  over  an  ocean  made  fierce  by  calamity 
and  dark  by  unbelief,  but  calmly  suffers  on,  saying :  **  Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'^  Fretfulness  hides  the  sublime 
attributes  of  Providence:  It  distorts  the  "graver  smile  '*  of  Grod  into 
a  frown.  It  mistakes  the  grandeur  of  love  for  the  meanness  of  an 
arbitrary  severity.  It  forestalls  resignation.  It  immolates  faith.  It 
is  an  outbreak  of  impiety.  Let  us  rather  look  up  into  the  Divine 
Pace,  even  through  our  teats,  if  we  mvM  weep,  and  say— 

"  Ab  Thoa  wilt,  0  Lord  !    I  ask  no  more. 
With  the  piomiae,  Faith  ptmtres  h^r  way. 
Patience  oan  enduxe  thxou^  Sonow's  night ; 

Hope  can  look  beyond  to  Heanran's  own  day  ; 
LoTe  eaa  wait^  and  trasti  and  labour  still ; — 
life  and  death  shall  be  according  to  Thy  wiU." 

VL  Patienck  is  kecessauy  to  tbe  enjovment  op  the  consola- 
tions WHICH  THE  PROVIDENCE  AND  GRACE  OF  GOD  HAVE  STORED  UP 

FOR  TJS.  Some  great  trouble  comes  upon  you — the  loss  of  health,  or 
property,  or  of  one  tenderly  beloved.  Tou  are  not  asked  to  be  a  stoic 
in  such  an  experience.  You  have  sensitive  nerves,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  petrified  into  strings  of  steeL  You  have  an  affectionate  heart, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  hardened  into  stone.  But,  however  acutely  you 
may  feel  your  loss,  faith,  memory,  hope,  imagination  are  still  left  to 
you — ^yea,  even  in  close  and  inviolable  relation  to  tiie  precious  €hing 
which  has  been  taken  away ;  and  out  of  these  them  may  flow  into 
jour  soul  innumerable  soothing  and  comforting  influences.  It  will  be 
ao  if  patience  has  hei  perfect  work.  But  let  trouble  shatter  psetience, 
and  it  will  shatter  a  great  deal  besides.  In  the  gloom  and  ocmfusion 
and  unrest  of  firetfulness,  none  of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  sotd  can 
grow.    When  a  great  trouble  cotoes,  what  a  blessing  to  be  able  to 
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remember  a  gracious  past,  to  calculate  blessed  issues,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  to  sun  yourself 
in  the  warm  and  holy  light  of  the  truth,  that,  while  "  change  and 
decay  in  all  around  you  see,"  love,  and  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven 
are  all  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Yield  to  impa- 
tience, and  all  these  sustaining  convictions  are  torn  out  of  the  soa\ 
with  rude  and  reckless  hand.  A  soul  firm  in  its  patience,  because 
calm  in  its  reliance  on  6od^  cannot  be  crushed  by  misfortune.  The 
angels  of  consolation  will  lovingly  minister  to  its  needs,  and  it  will 
know  ''  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

VII.  Patiekce  is  necessaky  to  the  dischaege  of  Duty.  Man 
has  to  work  as  well  as  to  suflfer  and  to  enjoy — ^to  work  for  bread,  for 
knowledge,forthe  support  and  training  of  his  family,for  the  public  good. 
He  has  to  "  work  out  his  own  salvation,"  and  to  work  also  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  He  has  to  work  for  time,  and  also  for  eternity.  This 
life  of  work  is  a  life  of  blessedness  so  long  as  his  motives  are  pure 
and  he  is  conscious  of  adequate  strength.  But  I  know  of  no  quaUty 
or  tendency  of  the  mind  more  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  duty  than 
that  of  fretfulness.  The  impatient  soul  is  never  at  the  right  post  at 
the  right  moment — is  always  stumbling  over  somebody  or  something 
— always  out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  or  else  in  the  way  when  not 
wanted — always  giving  off  valuable  energy  in  complainings,  energy 
which  would  be  more  healthily  and  honourably  occupied  in  addi^essing 
itself  manfully  to  the  duty  nearest  to  hand.  With  the  work  of  life 
before  us  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  time  and  strength  in  bemoaning 
our  disappointments  and  troubles.  We  must*  toil  to  live ;  we  must 
fight  to  conquer ;  and  if  the  postponement  of  the  reward  and  the 
victory  makes  us  peevish,  and  thus  draws  off  our  moral  energies  from 
the  struggles  in  which  they  are  so  indispensable,  what  a  melancholy 
doom  is  ours ! 

Brethren,  this  patience  is  one  of  the  divinest  virtues  of  the  spiritual 
life— one  of  the  comeUest  fruits  of  godliness.  In  its  calmness,  its 
purity,  its  majesty,  its  gladness,  what  elements  of  divine  power  and 
beauty  are  congregated  together  in  loveliest  accord !  Behold  the  fair 
grace, ''  seated  on  her  monument  and  smiling  at  grief,"  until  you  are 
changed  into  the  same  image.  I  know  how  stem  this  human  life  is 
to  many  of  us.  Though  I  have  spoken  of  fretfulness  in  words  which 
seem  devoid  of  sjnoapathy,  I  mean  them  only  for  those  who,  in  their 
fretfulness,  resent  any  attempt  to  show  them  a  more  excellent  way. 
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"Let  us  cast  our  burdens  on  the  Lord,"  who  "  knoweth  our  frame,  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust,"  and  who  will  welcome  the  first 
signs  of  holy  submission  to  His  wilL  Let  our  fellowship  with  the 
;sufifering  Christ  be  so  close,  so  trustful,  and  so  loving  that  His  peace 
shall  flow  into  our  souls.  For  with  His  peace  there  will  also  be  His 
patience ;  and  His  patience  will  give  to  us  something  of  a  hallowed 
resemblance  to  His  loveliness. 

«*0  Father  !  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done  !' 

So  spake  the  Son. 
Be  this  our  charm,  mellowing  earth's  ruder  noise 

Of  griefs  and  joys  ; 
That  we  may  ding  for  ever  to  Thy  breast, 

In  perfect  rest" 


lobe  Sifeall  f  lair  lU. 

A  LITTLE  STORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
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HATE  it  all,  and  I  won't  give  up,"  exclaimed  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  bursting  into  a  pleasant  sitting-room,  one  winter's 
morning.  "  Why  not  ? "  asked  his  sister  Lucy,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face.  "  Because — because  I  don't  like,"  answered 
the  boy  impetuously.  Lucy  smiled  and  gently  shook  her 
head.  *'  Now,  Lucy,  I  know  what  you  mean,  you  think  that  is  no 
reason  at  all,  but  /  think  it  is  a  very  good  one  indeed — I  don't  like 
it,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  up  going,  that's  alL"  "  You  like 
the  thought  of  the  party,  and  you  love  your  mother,  dear  Charlie," 
replied  his  sister,  quietly  resuming  her  work.  "What  has  loving 
mamma  to  do  with  it  ? "  asked  he,  knowing  what  Lucy  would  say^ 
but  not  wishing  to  be  convinced.  "  If  you  say  '  I  will  go,  because  I 
like,*  you  are  led  by  selfishness ;  if,  instead,  you  say,  '  I  will  give  it 
up  because  I  love  mamma,'  you  are  led  by  love.  Which  shall  lead 
you,  dear  ? "  and  Lucy  looked  tenderly  into  the  boy's  flushed  face. 
He  stood  silent,  with  down-cast  eyes  for  some  minutes,  but  the 
gentle  word  had  found  its  way,  and  at  length  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
Lucy's,  kissed  her  earnestly,  and  bounded  from  the  room,  saying, 
''  Love  shall  lead  me,  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Leonard  was  anxious ;  this  party  was  a  long  anticipated  plea- 
sure, and  only  the  day  before  this  struggle  and  self-conquest  on 
Charlie's  part  had  she  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys 
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whose  acquaintance  for  him  she  strongly  disapproved  would  he  at 
the  party.  Charles  Leonard  was  too  old  to  he  treated  as  a  child  in 
such  4  matter,  and  his  mother  wa3  too  wis^  to  ei^^ercise  hier  authority 
by  forbidding  him  to  go ;  she  $;!^plained  the  case  fully  to  him,  and 
Iveir  wishjes  in  regard  to  it,  and  left  him  to  choose.  But  she  was 
anxious ;  she  felt  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the  boy's  life,  and  prayed 
that  God's  Spirit  might  guide  him  in  the  decision^  He  came,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  her  dioulder,  said :  "  I  have  chosen ;  love  shall 
lead  me,  mamma ; "  that  was  all,  but  hisr  bjjght,  thankful  look  as  she 
said :  "  You  have  made  my  heart  glad,  my  ehUd,  awd  you  will  never 
regret  love's  leading,"  made  his  heasrt  thi!ob  miik  joy. 

Charlie's  principles  were  to  harve  fuller  training  yet,  however,  and 
to  take  still  deeper  root.  Very  soon  after  tibis  time,  Lucy,  whom  he 
loved  devotedly — ^as  we  aU  love  those  who  have  helped  us  in  self-con- 
quest— ^was  struck  by  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  which  injured  one  of  her 
eyes  seriously.  After  much  suffering  it  was  found  that  the  sight  could 
not  be  restored,  and  sympathy  so  affected  the  other  eye  as  greatly  to 
impair,  though  not  absolutely  destroy,  its  power.  Months  of  suffering 
aod  «uspe;ase  resulted  in  an  indistinct  recognition  of  the  most  &miliar 
object^  but  that  was  all.  Even  gentle  Lucy  found  patient  submsssion 
to  thi3  great  and  unexpected  trial  very  difficult.  She  strove  hasd  to 
ac^^t  it  as  "  God's  will  concerning  her,"  for  she  was  a  Christian 
iu  deed  and  truth ;  but  one  day  she  caught  herself  saying,  *'  I  do  not 
like  this  darkness  and  helplessness,"  when  the  words  recalled  to  her 
Ciarlie's  decisiou  about  the  party.  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  truly  I  do 
Wb  like  it,  but  I  dp  love  God  who  has  sent  it — love  shall  lead  tne^  as- 
de^  Chaxlie  said."    So  she  was  herself  helped  by  the  help  she  had 

LwfB  accident,  and  its  coAsequences,  were  a  teirible  distress  to 
her  brother,  but  were  the  means  of  deepening,  aa  few  things  could 
have  ^n%  the  effect  of  his  la$t  victory  over  himself :  and '"  love 
shall  lead  me  "  became  &x}m  this  time  his  ruling  principle.  The  boy's 
devotion  to  his  sister  was  untiring,  and  it  was  bvely  to  see  his  readi- 
ness to  give  up  anything  for  her  comfort^  hnahing  his  voice  if  ahe  were 
in  pain,  restraining  his  quick  step  to  suit  hers;  hosts  of  little 
acts  of  thoughtful  love  testified  to  the  self-forgetfolnass  that  ruled 
him.  Often  Lucy  wonJd  remonstrate  against  hi3  £^ving  himaelf  up  so 
entirely  to  her  and  would  suggest  companions  and  favourite  amuse- 
ments tp  tempt  him  to  leave  her  sidOi    But  his  answer  was  always 
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ready, "  I  lHu  them,  but  I  love  you — ^lore  shall  lead  me ! "  aud  vtab 
could  she  say  to  her  own  argument  ? 

Lucy  laamed  in  time  to  thank  God  for  the  accidant,  whidx  Ab 
found  led  by  rough  ways  to  many  blessings,  and  she  is  ever  Chailie^a 
dearest  care,  while  Love  Divine  leads  them  both  towards  tbe 
Heavenly  Home.  L. 


''%\t  Paxkaoar^u  ^^msubrue. 
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N  an  article  which  appeared  in  oar  last  number  on  the  late  Archbiahgp 
of  Canterbury,  there  were  a  few  aentences  conceming  what  than 
appeared,  and  what  etill  i^peai%  to  luma  been  an  imworthy,  if  aet 
traacherouB,  device  by  which  an  exchange  of  '^ livings''  was  brought 
about  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  MackoDoehie,  of  St  Alban'si  HoUxusii 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Suckling,  of  St  Peter's,  London  Docks.  It  was  im- 
possible, at  the  tinii^  to  touch  that  subjeet  in  such  aa  article  without  lefiectKOig 
in  tenns  of  deep  s^gret  upon  the  part  which  his  Gteaoe  was  undentood  to  hove 
perfonned  in  the  diameful  transaction.  The  patagraph,  in  so  £ir  as  it  related  to 
the  deceased  Prelate^  was  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  perplexiiy  and  sorrow  latber 
than  by  one  of  anger.  ''We  can  only  account,''  it  was  observed,  ''lor  so  atraoge 
and  inconsistent  an  action  on  the  supposition  that  he  took  an  8^gg[nu»tad  view  of 
the  dangers  which  would  be  engendered  by  further  litigation.  Probably  his 
physical  weakness  and  depression  are  accountable  for  snggestiozts  which,  in  them- 
^Ivefl^  denuuxd  tke  severest  reprehension,  and  oiler  to  law-breakers  a  dangeronaand 
^al  enccnzragement" 

An  attempt  has  since  been  made,  apparently  with  some  slight  success,  to  relieve 
the  Axchbiabop'fl  procedure  in  this  extraordinary  business  from  the  stigma  which 
it  so  clearly  seemed  to  deserve.  The  plea  is  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  amhange 
of  henefioes,  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  suggestiDB,  and  that  consequently 
it  did  iu>t  receive  his  sancticm.  The  proof  adduced  is  as  foUowa  ; — The  Arch- 
biiiho|^  painjsd  by  the  scandal  to  the  Chupch  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  St 
Alban!s  and  the  Miles  Platting  cases,  and  anxious  for  peace,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Mackonochieb  begging  him  to  resign  his  living^  without  any  "hint  as  to  his  baiiig 
provided  fbor  elsewhere."  After  a  fortnight's  delay,  Mr.  Mackonochie  acceded  to 
the  request,  but  at  the  same  time  exproBsed  the  hope  that  he  might  rely  on  Jiis 
Graoe'A  good  offices  with  the  Biehop  of  London  with  a  view  to  his  bemg  appoiDAed 
to  whatever  wock  in  the  dioeese  might  olGer  itself  to  him.  This  led  his  Ojsoe  tp 
write  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  following  tanns  v^ 

"  I  enoioss  to  yon'»€opy  of  a  eomspcmdMice  'widch  has  passed  between  Hr.  BEadDsnotfiie 
and  ajiBlt  I  harre,  of  eouTBe,  in  no  miy  committed  you  to  the  action  I  haws  fliem^ 
weU  to  tU^e  in  the  IntereatB  of  pefkce. 

"  It  appeacs  to  me  a  great  blessing  that  a  gate  of  reooBdlation  shonld  ham  Jomm. 
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opened  by  Mr.  Mackonochie's  willingness  to  resign.  He  hap,  of  cooise,  in  coming  to 
this  decision,  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  from  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  in  this  case  shown  his  consideration  for  tlie 
highest  interests  of  the  Church  by  sacrificing  his  individual  feelings  in  deference  to  m  j 
appeal," 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of 
December,*  when  the  Archbishop  was  in  carticub  mortis^  that  Mr.  Mackonochie 
communicated  to  him  the  announcement  that  he  was  likely  to  be  nominated  to 
St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  and  that  Mr.  Suckling,  of  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks — a 
Ritualistic  clergyman  in  every  respect  after  Mr.  Mackonochie's  own  heart — ^was 
likely  to  be  nominated  to  St.  Alban's,  Holbom  !  Unhappily,  at  that  time  the 
poor  Archbishop  was  unable  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter. 

This  representation  unquestionably  lightens,  to  some  little  extent,  the  burden 
which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  Archbishop's  good  name  in  connection  with 
these  very  objectionable  proceedings.  We  cannot,  however,  even  now  profess 
ourselves  to  be  entirely  satisfied.  In  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  resign,  he  not  only  mentioned  his  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  work  on  as  a  clergyman  elsewhere  (which  was  in  itself  an  audacious 
tiling  to  do,  as  the  Archbishop,  one  would  think,  must  have  felt),  but  he  frankly 
stated  that  his  views  of  clerical  duty — ^views  which  had  involved  him  in  prolonged 
and  painful  litigation,  and  which  had  brought  a  heavy  disgrace  upon  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  a  minister  (as  the  Archbishop  must  also  have  felt) — were  totally 
unchanged,  and  that  the  policy  founded  upon  them  would  be  persisted  in  so  far 
as  opportunity  might  serve  ;  and  yet,  in  the  &ce  of  theae  intimatioM,  the  Aid.- 
bishop  referred  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  wisdom  of  whose  action  in  such 
a  matter  he  had  plenty  of  reason  for  distrusting.  This  was  a  parleying  with  the 
spirit  of  compromise  for  which  no  adequate  excuse  can  be  pleaded,  and  which 
was  certain  to  end  badly.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  thus  became  jointly, 
though  not  perhaps  equally,  responsible  for  the  melancholy  result  His  Qrace 
may  not  have  foreseen  the  precise  form  which  that  result  at  length  assumed  ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  acted  on  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Mackonochie,  though  deferen- 
tially yielding  to  the  request  that  he  would  resign,  was  just  as  intent  on  mischief 
as  ever,  and  that  to  send  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London  was  as  likelj  a  method 
as  any  to  furnish  him  with  the  coveted  opportunity.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the 
Archbishop's  conduct  in  the  case  by  which  we  are  so  sorely  puzzled  and  grieved. 

The  Church  Association  has  now  some  firesh  and  by  no  means  pleasant  work  to 
hand.  The  "  Evangelical  **  laity  are  already  on  the  move.  A  large  meeting  of 
them  was  held  in  London  on  the  6th  ult,  at  which  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous 
protest  i^inst  the  offensive  arrangement  was  adopted  ;  and  to  that  protest  a  large 
number  of  influential  signatures  is  being  appended.  The  Bishop  of  London  is 
most  to  blame ;  and  he  must  see  by  this  time  that,  by  what  he  has  choaen  to  do, 
the  prospects  of  Church  tranquillity  are  even  more  darkly  overBhadowed  than 
they  were  before,  and  that,  as  the  Bock  remarks,  ''he  has  excited  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  feeling  which  will  be  satLsfied  with  nothing 
short  of  a  re-established,  clearly  defined  Protestantism  in  the  national  Church, 
or  the  diantabliskment  of  a  community  which  exiiU  only  to  defy  the  law  and  to  pro' 
ted  law-breakereJ^ 
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|HE  ptdpit  in  thifl  important  place  of  wonhip  has  found  a  successor  to 
the  late  Rev.  George  Gould.  An  invitation  has  been  given  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  of  Regent's  Park  College,  and  Mr.  Shake- 
speare has  accepted  the  call,  and  will  enter  on  his  labours  on  the  25th  inst  He 
has  the  advantage  not  only  of  good  scholarship,  as  a  successful  student  at  the 
College,  and  a  Maater  of  Arts  of  the  London  Unijirerfiity,  but  also  of  special 
powers  as  a  preacher,  and  we  heartily  wish  for  him  a  prolonged,  happy,  and 
prosperous  ministiy  in  onr  chief  Eastern  city. 


^tbiebis. 


A  Rklxgioub  £N07CLOPiEDiA ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal, 
and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real-Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  Plitt, 
and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.    1883. 

The  object  of  this  EncyclopaDdia,  which  is  to  extend  to  three  volumes,  is ''  to 
give  in  alphabetical  order  a  summary  of  the  most  important  information  on  all 
branches  of  theological  learning — exegetical,  historical,  biographical,  doctrinal,  and 
practical — ^for  the  use  of  ministers,  students,  and  intelligent  laymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions." As  is  stated  on  the  title-page,  it  is  based  on  Herzog's  great  work,  which 
was  originally  published  in  twenty-two  volumes.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
compress  into  three  volumes  more  than  the  bare  substance  of  twenty-two.  Con- 
densations and  abridgments  are  never  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  students  of 
Herzog  will  here  miss  much  that  is  of  undoubted  value.  Some  compensation  may 
be  found  in  the  numerous  original  articles  contributed  by  American,  and  in  some 
instances  by  British,  authors,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  in  reading  the  condensed 
articles  we  should  occasionally  wish  for  more.  Several  of  the  articles  are  as 
minute  and  detailed  as  in  such  a  work  we  can  desire,  and  will  amply  satisfy 
•the  demands  not  only  of  a  general  reader,  but  even  of  a  professional  student 
when  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  a  subject  Thus,  we  can  refer 
with  pleasure  to  Dr.  Schaffs  succinct  and  masterly  discussion  of  Arianism,  and 
to  his  very  full  and  admirable  treatment  of  all  questions  relating  to  Ohristology, 
both  in  its  theological  and  historical  aspects.  The  test  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  also  discussed  with  adequate  thoroughness.  Dr. 
Ezra  Abbott* B  careful  revision  of  Tischendorf  s  '<  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Text " 
is  especially  good,  and  his  own  addenda  on  the  principles  and  results  -of  textual 
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ciiticisin  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  present  datvA  questionce.    Controverted 
topics  are  in  all  cases  treated  with  fairness,  both  sides  being  allowed  a  bearing. 
This  is  a  wise  and  sound  principle.    The  employment  of  scholars  of  different 
denominations  to  write  the  sfumnwry  of  their  £]^>ecial  views  and  practices  is  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  the  rigid  impartiality  of  the  work.    Ajb  a  thesanrns  of 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  the  Encyclopaodia  has  throughoat  very 
great  value.    W«  baare  complied  it  carefully  with  several  similar  woiks,  and  con- 
sider that,  in  viefw  of  its  esieomt  scope  and  its  mod^sate  price,  it  possesseaamked 
advantages  over  moat  of  them.    No  one  will,  of  coujcee,  es^ect  it  to  take  the  pfooe  of 
Smith's  ^  Dictionaiy  of  Ito  BSible  "  or  of  the  <<  Pictionasy  of  OhnalMa  Bi^prafhy," 
nor  are  its  diseusaionB  of  great  theological  and  ecdeaiastical  quflstiona  alwsi^  ao 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  as  'Caai  be  found  even  in  ^Chaaibexs'  Encyclopttdia ; " 
but  its  range  ia  widei^  espedaUy  in  the  biographical  departmool^  and  in  tbe  ex- 
planation of  technical  words  and  phrases  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  doctrine  and  the  conflicts  of  churches,  such  as  Beatific  Vision,  Church 
and  State,  Conversion,  cornmunicatio  idumaium^  consilia  evangelica — ^phrases  which 
frequently^occur  in  our  literature,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concise 
explanation  at  hand.    Although  specialists  will  require  other  and  more  elaborate 
treatises  to  aid  their  researches,  ordinary  readers  will  find  in  this  Encyclopasdia, 
in  a  convenient  and  easily  understood  form,  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  and  will 
thankfully  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.    To  ministers  and  students  it  will  be 
particularly  serviceable  for  general  reference,  and  it  will  soon  win  an  bonoured 
place  in  our  libraries. 


Ths  Fbankunb  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a 
Convict  In  Three  ParU.  By  G.  £. 
Sargent  Beligiooa  Tract  Society, 
Afi  this  ia  tbe  laat^  so  we  take  it  tp  be 
the  best,  of  tbe  au&or's  stories,  so  far 
OS  we  are  aoquainted  with  them.  We 
detect  here,  as  we  lunre  detected  in 
other  works  from  tbe  same  pen,  certain 
literary  n^gligencea— -imperfections  of 
style — ^which  might  easily  bave  been 
avoided.  But^  on  the  whole,  the 
writing  is  good,  while  in  many 
cases  it  rises  into  positive  excellence 
Mr.  Sargent  can  put  to^bar  an 
elaborate  and  imterestiDg  story,  and  can 
relate  it  in  sncb  a  way  as  to  aocniae  and 
retain  tbe  attentiam  «f  the  reader.  TV> 
this  element  of  power  iRe  have  to  add 
the  supeiior  and  quite  nnexce^tienaUe 
moral  tone  by  which  bis  works  are 
pervaded.     He   is  evidently  imbued 


with  the  Christian  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  he  is  chiefly  anxious  to  promote. 
He  aims  at  this  object^  however,  not  by 
formal  disquiaitions  and  occasumal 
sermonising,  but  by  infiming  the 
elements  of  the  Chxi^ian  lIEe  into  the 
exemplary  charactp.Ts  whose  featnxes  be 
has  to  describe,  and  whose  expeaounces 
he  has  to  depict  Putting  tbeae  facts 
together^  our  readers  will  very  pro- 
perly infer  that  be  is  a  novelist  to 
whose  influence  tbey  may  conout 
themyselves  without  jniifgivin^ 

We  have  ventorad  on  this  ej^BMBwn 
of  opinion  beoause  we  l^ber  &om  the 
Pre&ce  to  the  present  mA  that  Hr. 
fiaxi^ent  has  now  retired  £r«m  tbe  kind 
of  litecsry  labour  ia  wfaicb  be  baa  long 
been  engaged.  He  aaya :  ^Tbe  pub- 
lication of  tbe  fiiUoving  nanative 
almost  certainly  Imngs  to  a  cloaetibe 
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UJmiy  efibrts  of  the  present  writer  in 
coonection  with  the  prodaciioiifi  of  the 
Ee%u)i23  Tract  Society.  These  efforts 
oonCTftpned^  about  forty  yean  ago.'' 
He  fjoiSaet  informs  ns  that  the  volumes 
iaswd  by  him  daring  that  period  are 
mofe  than  fifty  in  number.  The  &ct 
that  in  such  a  mass  of  literary  prodnc- 
tioD  he  has  had  the  countenance  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  bespeaks  full 
confidence  in  his  literary  ability  and  in 
the  tendency  of  his  writings.  He  states 
that  his  *'  efforts  were  directed  at  first, 
as  they  ever  afterwards  continued  to 
be,  mainly,  though  not  by  any  meoiks 
exclusively,  to  works  of  amusement, 
blended  with  £«vangelical  teachings 
especially  intended  for  that  numerous 
class  of  readers  who  are  better  pleased 
with  history  t<dd  in  a  lively  and  graphic 
form  than  when  placed  before  them  in 
dry  detail"  Mr.  Sargent's  popularity 
as  a  writer  sufficiently  proves  that  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  worthy  aim 
he  has  not  failed.  His  pen  may  not 
even  now,  perhaps,  be  quite  laid  aside. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  look  back  upon  a  long 
and  busy  literary  career  of  which 
be  has  not,*  either  on  intellectual  or 
moral  ground^  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  His  last  stoiy  is  specially 
good.  It  has  to  do  with  the  later  years 
of  the  last  century  and  the  earlier  ones 
of  the  present ;  with  various  grades  of 
^ety  at  that  time  ;  with  bad  laws  and 
inhuman  pxmishments ;  with  election 
corruptionfl,  **  when  polling  for  county 
members  of  Parliament  could  be 
dragged  through  a  course  of  fourteen 
days  of  drunkenness,  demoralisation, 
and  riotii^  ; "  with  the  eruelties  asso- 
ciated with  convict  life;  and  with 
*'  the  iniquity  of  suj^lying  th^  British 
Navy  service  by  means  of  press-gangs." 
'Hiese  miscellaneous  matters  are  skil- 


fully woven  into  an  elaborate  and 
faBcinatiDg  story,  which  contains  some 
thrilling  incidents,  which  leads  on  to 
an  appropriate  and,  in  many  respects, 
happy  conclusion,  and  which  is  per- 
vaded throughout  by  such  sentiments 
as  a  devout  Chrifltian  is  glad  to  recog- 
nise. We  have  given  to  Mr.  Sargent 
this  measure  of  praise  because  we 
sincerely  b^eve  him  to  deserve  it 


Tab  Lzfb  of  Hakicah  Mokb.  A 
Lady  of  Two  Centuries.  By  Anna 
J.  BucUand.  Beligious  Tract 
Society. 

Hannah  More  was  a  considerable 
celebrity  in  her  day.  We  cannot 
ascribe  to  her  any  very  exalted  genius  ;. 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind, 
clear  preceptions,  refmed  and  elevated 
tastes,  and  i^dde  and  careful  culture. 
She  wrote  much,  and  always  wrote 
welL  In  the  first  half  of  her  life  she 
moved  largely  and  freely  in  first-class 
society.  From  childhood  she  waa 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
religious  sentiment,  which  never  lost  its 
hold  Upon  her  even  in  the  relaxing 
social  atmosphere  in  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  time  had  to  be 
passed,  and  which,  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  ultimately  became  the 
dominant  principle  in  her  character. 
She  developed  into  a  Christian  of  ex- 
ceptional excellence,  and  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  very  long  life  were  steadily 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour, 
in  heroic  and  self-denying  works  of 
usefulness  amongst  the  poorest,  most 
ignorant^  and  most  morally  debased,  at 
a  period  when  those  words  had  an 
intensity  of  meaning  which  they  can 
scarcely  have  now,  even  in  the  most 
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benighted  districts  of  our  land.  Such 
a  life  as  hers  ought  not  to  be  foigotten. 
We  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  little 
work  before  us,  intelligently  and  sym- 
pathetically written,  full  without  re- 
dundancy, solid  witiiout  being  heavy 
and  tedious,  interesting  by  reason  of 
the  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  many 
celebrities  of  the  time,  and  specially 
useful  as  showing  how  an  honest  mind 
and  an  affectionate  heart  failed  to  find 
true  repose  and  adequate,  satisfactory 
occupation  until  the  Saviour  had  been 
accepted  as  ''  All  in  all."  Many  of  our 
readers  to  whom  Hannah  More  is  little 
more  than  a  name  will  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  this  condensed 
but  pleasant  biography,  of  tracing  her 
somewhat  remarkable  course,  and  of 
familiarising  themselves  with  the 
features  of  her  noble  character. 


Elisha  the  Pbophbt  :  the  Lessons 
of  his  History  and  lus  Times.  By 
Alfred  Edersheim,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Loders.  Beligious 
Tract  Society. 

That  such  a  book  as  this  ought  to 
be  welcome  may  be  readily  inferred  both 
from  its  subject  and  from  the  known 
ability  of  its  author.  It  is  not  a  new 
work,  but  a  revised  edition  of  one  which 
was  published  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  which  has  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time  (as  the  PrefEice  informs  us) 
l)een  out  of  print.  It  is  expository 
and  practical  rather  than  criticaL  '*  But 
still,''  (as  the  author  observes), 

<'a  doctrinal  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  critical  inference  is  forced  upon  us  at 
tlie  outset  For  a  record  so  fall  of  the 
miraculous,  which  yet  can  be  analysed  in 
all  its  parts,  taken  in  its  literality,  and 
made,  portion  by  portion,  the  basis  of 
practical   lessons,    must   be    capable    of 


rational  and  scientific  defence ;  a  life  many 
centuries   ago    and   under   so    different 
circumstances,  that  speaks  to  the  men  of 
aU  generations,  and  more  especially  to  us, 
the  same  lessons  of  God,  of  His  reign,  aud 
of  His  grace,  of  faith,    hope,   and  duty, 
must  have  been  real ;  God-sent  and  God- 
missioned  ;   prophetic.     For  this    is  the 
characteristio  of  the  Prophet :  not  merely 
that  he  foretold  the  future,  nor  yet  that 
he  admonished  as  from  God  in  regard  to 
the  present,  nor  even  that  he  combined 
these  two ;  but  that  he  foretold  the  fatare 
in  its  bearing  on  the  present,  and  spake 
of  the  present  as  viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
the  future,  and  that  ha  did  both  as  com- 
missioned of  God,  inspired  by  God,  and 
working  for  God.     And  this,  indeed,   is 
the   inmost   character   and  the   outmost 
vindication  of  Revelation   itaelt      Thus, 
the  practical  application  of  the  history  of 
Elisha  is,  in  this  view  of  it,    also   its 
best  critical  defence  and  historical  evi- 
dence." 

This   extract   will  show  the  spirit  in 
which  Dr.  Edersheim  has  prosecuted 
his  work.    In  our  perusal  of  it  we  are 
not  interrupted  and  harassed  by  formal 
statements  of,  and  formal  replies  to,  ra- 
tionalistic criticism.  Themoralgrandeur 
of  the  subject  has  inspired  the  author, 
and  suffices  also  to  captivate  the  reader. 
And  though  in  the  course  of  it  we  have 
often  to  confront  the  supernatural,  yet 
we  are  not  left  to  feel  that,  in  doing  ao, 
a  shock  has  been  administered  to  our 
reason;    on    the   contrary,    we    have 
uniformly  the  feeling  that  the  super- 
natural was,  under  the  circumstances, 
most  emphatically  natural,  and  that 
the  natural  would  have  been  so  much 
of  a  failure  as  to  be  even  unnatural 
without  it.    This  aspect  of  the  history 
is  not  systematically  reasoned  out  or 
formally  vindicated;   but  it   is   con- 
stantly present,   so   as   to  make  the 
impression  that  without  it  the  history 
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would  either  become  hopelesBly  inexpli- 
cable or  else  irreparably  poor.  Dr. 
Ederaheim  has  told  us  the  meaning  of 
this  history  in  words  of  deep  insight 
and  of  impressive  eloquence.  Dr. 
Kmnmxacher's  « Elijah  the  Tishbite'' 
is  a  good  book  which  the  religious 
world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die."  In 
our  judgment,  Dr.  Ederaheim's  "  Elisha 
the  Prophet "  is,  in  some  respects,  even 
a  better  book  stilL 


The  EvBNiNa  and  the  Mobniko  : 
an  Illustrated  Diary.  ((Genesis  ii. 
9;  L  15.)  Designed  by  J.  H. 
Hipsley.  Engraved  and  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 

The  only  iault  we  find  in  this  ex- 
qtusitely  beautiful  production  respects 
the  space  given  for  each  day's  record. 
It  is  much  too  small  fairly  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  diaiy.  The  work 
would,  of  course,  have  been  much 
larger  if  this  fault  had  been  avoided, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  produced 
at  the  same  very  moderate  cost  How- 
ever, even  with  this  defect  it  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and,  with  care,  can  be  made 
veiy  serviceable.  Each  month  has  two 
pages,  and  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each 
page  a  well-selected  passage  of  Scripture. 
The  floral  illustrations  are  lovely.  We 
have  some  blank  pages  at  the  end  for 
miscellaneous  memoranda. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xv. — 
xxvilX  WithlntroductionandNotes. 
By  J*  BawBon  Lumby,  D.D.  London  : 
C.  J.  Clay,  M.  A|  &  Son,  17,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 

This  completes  Dr.  Lumby's  notes  on 
the  Acts  in  ^' The  Cambridge  Bible  for 


Schools."  The  Introduction  prefixed 
to  the  earlier  part  is  here  considerably 
enlarged,  and  presupposes  a  study  of 
the  entire  book.  The  section  on  the 
authorship  is  particularly  full  and  ex- 
haustive^-decidedly  the  most  complete 
we  have  met  with  in  any  work  of  this 
class.  It  is  based  upon  a  very  thorough 
and  searching  examination  of  the 
criticisms  of  Baur,  Zeller,  and  Ziegler,. 
and  furnishes  as  conclusive  a  refuta- 
tion as  in  such  small  compass  it  would 
be  possible  to  give.  Having  recently 
had  occasion  to  go  through  the  entire 
literature  on  this  subject,  we  can 
testify  to  the  efficiency  of  Prof.  Lumby's 
treatment  of  it.  The  notes  are  brief, 
concise,  and  scholarly  —  admirably 
adapted  to  youthful  readers  of  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  mind.  The  bap- 
tismal passages  are  treated  with  candour, 
as  where  we  are  told  "  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  from  Acts  xvi. 
15,  33  (comp.  xi.  14),  that  infants  were 
baptized.  Household  might  mean, 
slaves  and  freed-women."  The  work 
is  in  every  view  excellent. 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  a  Tale  of  Modem  India. 
By  E.  Marion  Crawfoi*d.  London  r 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

^  Mr.  Isaacs  "  is  a  much  more  able  and 
interesting  work  than  its  somewhat 
prosaic  and  unpretentious  title  would 
lead  us  to  expect  For  many  of  our 
readers  its  main  charm  will  lie  in  its 
accurate  and  graphic  description  of 
European  life  in  India,  especially 
among  the  official  classes.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  American  author,  keen- 
sighted,  intelligent,  and  critical,  with  a 
dash  of  anti-English  feeling,  for  which 
we  have  doubtless  furmshed  some 
excuse.  Mr.  Isaacs  is  a  Persian  mil- 
lionaire,  whose   real    name  —  Abdul 
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Hafiz-ben-IsSk — ^had  been  shortened  for 
convenience.  His  life  was  a  romantic 
'  one,  but  the  part  of  it  which  is  detailed 
here  is  his  love  for  a  jonng  English 
lady  of  pure  and  elevated  character,, 
who  returns  his  affection,  and  is  re- 
moved from  him  by  an  almost  sudden 
death.  The  story,  however,  is  subor- 
dinated to  an  exposition  of  the  higher 
doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  progress  of  its  devotees  from 
the  carnal,  selfish,  and  merely  earthly 
life  to  the  spiritual,  unselfish,  and  per- 
fect Isaacs  himself  is,  to  our  thinking,  a 
very  unreal  character,  and  the  author 
requires  our  acceptance  of  a  good  many 
impassibilities.  His  views  of  Buddhism 
are  a  modified  form  of  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia," 
and,  however  beautiful  and  etherealised, 
are  too  vague  to  give  light,  comfort,  and 
strength  to  sinful,  suffering,  dying  men. 
If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  offered  to 
them,  we  may  be  assured  that 
Christianity  has  before  it  in  the  East  a 
career  of  increasing  success,  and  that  all 
religions  must  find  their  culmination 
in  it.  The  book  is  bold  in  conception, 
and  its  details  are  skilfully  arranged. 
It  abounds  in  fine  and  delicate  criticism, 
and,  apart  from  its  slightly  clinical  tone 
and  an  anti-Evangelical  bias,  it  would 
possess  exceptional  value.  It  is  cleverly 
and  powerfully  written,  and,  save  where 
the  writer  dons  lus  heavy  armour,  is 
graceful  and  attractive; 

"  The  World  in  Pr(mnM»^*'Ser»esr;' &»• 
eluding  Thk  Eastkbn- WoimBRXiAirD 
(Japan),  Peeps  iNioCimfrA,  GbttPmr 
OF  South  Ahbicica,  RoiTEn)  AFSRXft^ 
The  Land  of  Tkupcis  (India);  aiid^ 
The  Isles  of  the  Pkomc:  Illti*- 
trated.  London:*  Ctoeli;  Fitter, 
Qalpin,  &r  Co.    ISSK 

•We  are,  of  course,  bound  tO'reapeijrthe 


Divine   command,    '^Thou   shall  not 
envy,"  but  it  is  sometimeis  difficult  to 
place  on  ourselves  a  su^ciently  strong 
restraint    When  we  see  the  innumer- 
able    advantages    possessed    by    the 
children  of  to-day  as  compared  with 
those  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago,  w«  can- 
not, at  any  rate,  repress  the  wish  tbat 
such  advantages  had  been  ouxs.    ffliony 
of  us  would  like  to  be  young  again 
that  we  might  be  able  to  enter  the  race 
of  life  &om  a  more  favourable  starting- 
point,  and  with  the  invaluable  aids 
which  ore  now  within  reach  of  alL    A 
series  of  books  like  this— beautifully 
printed,    beautifully    illucAzated,   and 
beautifully  bound — could  not  have  been 
produced  in  any  earlier  part  of  eiven 
the    nineteenth    century*      Much  as 
Messrs.  Cassell  have  done  for  the  in- 
terest of  our  little  folks,  we  question 
whether  they  have  ever  rendered  a 
more  useful   service  than*  this.    The 
books  aie  written  with  care  and  exact- 
ness, as  well  as  with  ease,  simplicity, 
and  brightness.  They  are  not  primarily 
missionary  stories,  but  are  rather  boobi 
of  travel,  describing  the  physical  and 
geographical  features,  the  people;,  the 
religions,  the  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  various  countries  to  which  they  re- 
late.   The  information  is  brought  up 
to  lAie  latest  date,  and  is  put  into  a 
form  which  wiU  prove  not  less  attractive 
than  instructive  to  the  younger  nsaders. 
While  the  deeper  and  more  complicated 
problems  connected  with  race,  langn^e, 
and  religion  are  necessarily  avoided,  we 
find  in  the  books  a  very  vivid  account 
of  all  that  children  would  care  to  know 
«r  be  capable  of  nnderstimdibg;    We 
have  read  ndany  elabontte  wodbs  on 
India,  for  example,  but  Yxssm*  ot  none 
which  will  give  to  yoong  ttfadkfs  a 
mon  giaphic  idea  rfitg  anw—Mhjs'  aad 
riverfr   and    jtn^eflrr  t^'  «dlgi4»% 
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temples,  and  idolB  ;  its  tribes  and  their 
histoiy,  than  this.  The  wood-cats,  too, 
are  a  gteot  help  to  the  letterpress,  and 
the  reeolt  10  a  series  of  yolumes  which, 
as  school  priases  and  as  aids  to  mis- 
sionaiy  zeal,  are  unrivalled.  If  the 
limits  of  onr  space  did  not  sternly  for- 
bid it^  we  could  prove,  by  illustrative 
extracts,  the  great  excellence  of  this  ad- 
mirable endeavour  to  present  "the 
world  in  pictures.*  Those  who  note 
our  commendation  and  act  on  it  will 
heartily  endorse  our  judgment,  and  re- 
peat it  to  those  of  their  friends  who 
are  in  search  of  the  best  juvenile  books. 


The  Stats  of  trs  Rotax  Socibtt 
{the  Church) :  an  Exposition  of 
Church  Reform.  By  T.  B.  Wood- 
ward.   London :  Edward  Stanford. 

ThB    EBLATIOHa  WHICH    AT    PbESEMT 

Exist  bbtwken  Chubch  and  State 
m  Enqland.  By  Thomas  W.  Moss- 
man,  B.A.,  D.D.y  Hector  of  Torring- 
ton,  Lincolnshire.  London :  John 
Hodges,  13,  Soho  Square. 

Wb  class  these  pamphlets  together  be- 
cause they  each  discuss  the  great 
politico-ecclesiastical  subject  of  the 
day.  Their  position  in  relation  to  it, 
however,  is  radically  diverse.  Mr. 
Woodward  advocates  church  reform^ 
and  has  apparently  no  idea  of  the  pre- 
rious  question.  He  takes  for  granted 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Church  as  a  State 
institntiony  and  has  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  his  position  being  dis- 
puted alike  on  Scriptural  and  on  poli- 
tical grounds.  The  \viU  of  Christ  is 
ignored^  nor  does  he  see  how  fallacious 
his  plea  for  a  State  Church  (on  the 
latitodinarian  principle}  must  be  when 
he  fdlowB  that  with  differences  of 
opinion  the  Stale  cannot  interfere.  It 
is  not  on  such  lines  as  he  lays  down  • 
that  the  controversy   can  be  ended. 


Dr.  Mossman  is  at  once  abler,  more 
fearless,  and  more  consistent  He  con- 
tends that  ^a  spirit  of  quiet  determina- 
tion is  springing  up  that  the  Church  of 
England  must  and  shall  be  free  upon 
the  only  conditions  that  are  possible— 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment." 
He  believes,  in  opposition  to  the  Eras- 
tians,  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  fje 
subject  to  secular  control ;  and,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ritualists,  he  proves  that, 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  by  virtue 
of  its  alliance  with  the  State,  it  is 
subject  to  such  control.  "  The  Royal 
Supremacy  '*  is  bound  up  with  the  very 
idea  of  a  State  Church,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  who,  for  the  sake  of  their 
status  and  emoluments,  are  willing  to 
allow  it,  Dr.  Mossman  censures  with 
well-merited  severity.  "The  gilded 
links  of  our  chains  have "  (he  writes) 
"  stifled  and  strangled  the  last  breath  of 
freedom  amongst  us.'*  His  vigorons, 
manly  words  (addressed  in  the  fonn  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  ought  to  be 
widely  read,  and  cannot  fail  to  aid  the 
movement  in  which,  as  friends  of 
religious  liberty  and  equality,  we  aro 
so  deeply  interested. 


"  Ihm OBTALITY :  Whence,  and  for 
Whom  r  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ker,  Vicar 
of  Tipton.  Examined  and  Confuted  by 
G.  Burford,  Author  of  "  The  Mission 
of  Alcohol  in  its  Relation  to  Nerve 
Prostration,  Dissipated  Genius, 
&c.**  Price  Sixpence.  Published  by 
John  Heywood,  11,  Paternoster 
Buildingv,  London,  and  John  Dalton 
Street,  Manchester ;  and  by  J.  W.  C 
Knight^  Waterloo  Street,  Leicester. 

Mb.  Bubfobd  is  a  Leicester  layman, 
and  the  little  book  before  us  proves  tliot 
he  can  think  with  clearness  and  write 
with  power.  We  had  read  Mr.  Kcr's 
work  before  this  refutation  of  it  came 
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to  our  hands,  and  had  judged  it  to  be 
full  of  fallacies,  misstatements,  and 
misinterpretations  of  Scripture.  Never- 
theless, its  boldness  gives  it  a  certain 
power  with  unwary  readers,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Burford  has  shown  so 
conclusively  that,  as  an  argument,  it  is 
totally  devoid  of  worth.  Tlie  exposure 
seems  to  us  to  be  complete. 


C.  Sonnets  by  C.  Authors.  Edited 
by  Henry  J.  Nicoll.  Edinburgh  : 
Macniven  &  Wallace, 

Such  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  taken 
from  our  English  writers  from  Wyatt 
to  the  present  day,  and  judiciously 
selected  (as  it  unquestionably  is),  must 
be  its  own  recommendation.  The 
Sonnet  has  always  been  dear  to  our  best 
poets,  and  some  of  their  best  utterances 
have  taken  the  Sonnet  form.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  the  necessary  completeness 
and  rhythm  to  a  Sonnet,  and  the  collec- 
tion before  us  is  not,  of  course,  of  equal 
merit  throughout.  But  we  find  in  it  not  a 
few  of  our  favourites,  together  with  some 
other  very  good  ones  with  which  we 


were  not  previously  familiar.  The  little 
volume  is  uniform  with  "Songs  of 
Rest,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  R  NicoU, 
M.A.,  which  we  noticed  about  a  year 
ago,  and  is  neatly  printed  and  prettily 
got  up. 

Thb  YouNa  Refuqbe.  By  Annie 
Beale.  London  :  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

Miss  Beale  has  illustrated,  in  a  very 
pleasant  style,  the  strange  and  unlikely 
methods  in  which  God  exercises  over  us, 
in  our  sufifering  and  trial,  a  wise  and 
watchful  providence.  Marie  Altmans, 
a  young  French  girl  who  fled  to 
England  during  the  terrible  war  of 
1870-71,  was  subjected  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes, as  were  her  parents,  of  whom 
she  was  in  search  ;  but  the  path  of  all 
of  them  was,  nevertheless,  marked  out 
by  Divine  wisdom  and  love.  The  story 
is  well  told,  and  its  incidents  are  none 
the  less  welcome  because  they  give  ns  an 
insight  into  the  mission  work  which 
if  being  so  effectively  carried  on  in 
London  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners. 


geatlj  0f  ^r.  James  parix^sr. 

[IS  very  mournful  event  took  place  almost  suddenly  on  Friday,  the  9th 
of  February,  and  it  has  deprived  not  only  the  Baptist  denomination, 
but  also  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity,  of  an  invaluable 
friend  and  helper.  Although  Mr.  Harvey  was  not  an  aged  man, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  some  years  short  of  '*  threescore  years  and  ten,'' 
yet  he  had  held  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  worthier  members 
of  our  body  in  London.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  influential  church  at 
Hampstead  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Brock,  and  his  services  as 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Baptist  Association  cannot  be  adequately  estimated.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  views  and  of  high  character,  and  delighted  in  the  consecration 
of  his  excellent  business  qualities  and  his  wealth  to  the  honour  of  his  Dirine 
Master.  Many  a  religious  and  philanthropic  society  will  miss  his  liberal  gifts 
and  his  sound  administrative  advice,  and  many  a  private  friend  to  whom  he  wa 
unostentatiously  generous  will  mourn  his  lo.is. 


THB 


BAPTIST    MAGAZINE 


APBIL,  1883. 
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Bt  E.  B.  Undsrhul,  Esq.,  LLD. 
(Condvded  from  page  101.) 


HE  seyeiity  of  these  labours,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
claims  of  his  own  congregation,  at  length  told  on  a  con- 
stitution never  strong,  and  for  the  two  years  following 
January,  1856,  he  could,  when  at  home,  preach  only  once 
on  a  Sunday.  In  1858  the  Bev.  Charles  Stanford,  then  of 
Devizes,  was  invited  to  join  him  in  the  pastorate.  It  was  a  union 
that  fulfilled  his  imticipations,  and  he  ever  regarded  his  younger 
colleague  with  the  warmest  affection  and  esteem.  In  the  summer  of 
1861  his  weakness  put  on  a  more  serious  form,  and  he  went  for  some 
months  to  Hastings,  placing  himself  under  the  able  medical  care  of 
Dr.  Moore.  His  recovery,  however,  was  but  slow,  and  he  was  very 
seldom  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  A  viai^^/' 
paid  to  Chipperfield,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  detemumil 
him  to  seek  in  that  pleasant  and  salubrious  district  a  settled  home ; 
and  this  he  found  at  New  House  Park,  a  retired  house  and  grounds 
lying  nearly  midway  between  Bickmansworth  and  Chipperfield.  In 
September  his  arrangements  for  removal  thither  were  almost  complete, 
when  he  was  called  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  died 

on  the  80th  of  that  month,  leaving  him  with  two  children  to  sorrow 

10 
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together  over  the  sore  bereavement.  He  had  arranged  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  attached  people,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  on  the  5th  October ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  "  Not  as  I  had  hoped,  my  beloved  flock," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  them,  "do  I  address  you  to-day. 
To  our  honoured  brethren,  the  deacons,  I  had  intimated  my  intention 
of  saying  a  few  words  at  the  Table,  where  we  have  so  often  sat 
together  in  loving  fellowship  with  one  another  and  tiie  Losd.  Bat, 
oh!  how  little  did  I  thinlc  in  what  manner  this  intention  would  be 
frustrated  '  The  Lord's  hand  hath  sore  broken  me ;  I  am  troubled ; 
I  am  bowed  down  greatly.'  Yet  I  desire  to  record  it,  to  the  honour  of 
His  sustaining  grace,  that,  although  in  this  day  of  my  great  bereave- 
ment^ '  I  am  troubled  on  every  side,  I  am  not  distressed ;  I  am  per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.' "  After 
appealing  to  them  for  sympathy  in  his  deep  affliction^  he  then,  in  the 
following  grateful  words,  speaks  of  his  ministry  Among,  them,,  and  his 
hope  for  the  future : — 

"  Very  inadequately  at  all  tinies,  and  of  late  v^th  many  interrup- 
tions, and  in  much  weakness,  have  I  fulfilled  the  part  of  an  under 
shepherd.  But  I  have  loved  you  sincerely,  and  counted  it  my  happi- 
ness to  serve  you,  for  now  well-nigh  forty  years.  Great  peace,  peace 
unbroken,  in  the  church  and  congregation,  and,  let  it  be  added,  not 
boastingly  but  with  thankfulness,  no  small  measure  of  pzoq^ty, 
have  marked  all  this  long  period  of  time.  We  shall,  none  of  us, 
seek  for  the  cause  of  this  in  anything  else  but  rich  and  undeserved 
mercy.  It  has  been  the  Lord's  doing,  and  our  grateful  hearts  shall 
give  Him  all  the  praise.  Yet,  I  must  acknowledge  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is,  under  God,  highly  honouraUe  to  you*  and  affoids  stidkiDg 
pioof  of  the  loving  confidence  and  harmony  which  have  always 
obtained  between  us.  Oh,  that  the  same  abundant  grace  may  still 
he  experienced  by  you  and  by  my  beloved  colleague,  now  that  the 
pastoral  rule  is  almost  wholly  transferred  to  him !  I  beseech  you^ 
Btxengthen  his  hands  in^the  Lord;  and  give  to  his  instructieBS  the  same 
deference,  and  to  himself  the  same  afi&ction,  that  you  have  ever  given 

Of  those  living  at  the  formation  of  the  church,  three  or  lour  only 
remained  to  recall  the  bright  hopes  with  which  Dr.  Steane's  ministry 
cosmnenced,  or  to  rejoice  in  their  fulfilment  Mora  than  a  thousand 
perqans,  in  that  forty  years,  had  been  received  into  the  fellowsbip  of 
the  ehnrch,  either  on  their  own  profession  of  ChxiBt,  acoompamed  by 
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baptism,  or  by  ''lattan  of  oottmrndtttdoii "  Ami  other  chnrebes. 
Many  liad  ascendad  to  the  akies ;  many  had  gone  to  emich  ol9K6r 
cliuiches ;  some  bad  beea  removed  to  the  odonieB  and  ether  counMes ; 
aome  had  become  minirteTO, paafeote, ■or paetorf  wives;  and  some'were 
miaaionariesi,  in  faiM>ff  laadfly  axwong  the  inathen.    Bat,  to  qtiote  fhe 
striking  language  of  Dr.  Stanford^  in  faia  memorial  sennon:  ^Tfae 
fall  story  of  apiritttal  life  and  aarvioe  ia  only  uritten  in  heaven*    The 
bilming  momenta,  the  aurpriaes,  the  kaen  panga  and  pleaatireflr  cff 
yaong  and  facveat  miniajterial  life ;  what  iatanaities  of  prayer  and 
piaachiog  hove  been  &lt  in  this  place ;  baw  many  hard  hearts  have 
beenlnolBon,  fmd  bsokan  hearts  have  been  healed;  and  howmany 
have  been  the  transaetiims  here,  eauaing  joy  in  the  preaenee  of  ffie 
angels,  ore  juystariea  only  known  to  tiie  '  Master  a<  Aasmibliesr/    At 
last  he  himself  ia  gone,  but  his  -viork  Uvea;  and  the  seed  he  used  to 
sow  still  spriai^i  and  germinatea,  not  only  here,  but  in  India,  Amerite^ 
Aastmlia,  and  on  the  Continent'-*not  only  in  other  eonntries,  but  in 
other  worlds ;  and  in  the  lives  of  mnltitndesr  who,  p«4iaps,  have  never 
even  heatd  his  naoMt" 

The  ohange  of  reaidaaee  ao  far  benefited  the  healtih  of  Dr.  Steane 
that  be  was  able  to  reanaae  hia  attendanoe  at  tbe  meetings  of  ihe 
Goaneii  of  tbe  Evangelieal  Allianoe,  and,  in  May,  1863,  to  aat  aa  one 
of  the  members  of  the  deputation  to  the  Govansnent  ef  Spain,  to 
plead  on  behalf  of  idigioiia  liberty,  trampled  npon  by  tSiat  Roman 
Catholic  FowHT  in  the  pemons  ef  Matamovas  and  hia  companions. 
Their  miaaion  was  eiowned  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  These 
confessors  of  Clmiat  were  rrieaaed  &om  their  lengthened  and  cruel 
impriaonment^  and  their  aantance  waa  commuted  for  one  of  exile  for 
as  many  yeaia  aa  they  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  incar- 
eeratiom  in  a  gaoL 

On  tiie  Srd  Kovimbar,  1864,  the  happiness  of  his  new  liome  was 

greatly  enhanced  by  hia  marriage  with  Mies  Pigeon,  of  Clapham 

Common,  by  whom  hia  closing  years  w^re  tended  with  loving 

aaaidnity,  ai^  who  laniaiiia  to  mourn  a  married  liia  all  too  short  f6r 

ita  precioua  union  of  spunt  and  domeatk  bliss. 

ij^  1867,  Dr.  Steane  waa  able  to  be  present  and  taSce  part  in  the 

leligions  services  which  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  .Salle  ISvan- 

gSigue  at  the  Paris  Esdiibition  of  that  year.    He  alao  took  hia>  fiill 

abaca  in  tbe  anaogements  for  the  Oonfsoanee  h^  m  Am Aerdam  in 

the  month  of  August     He  was  present  at  that  moat  interesting 
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aad  Buocessful  gathering,  and  among  the  numerous  papers  read  on 
that  occasion  was  one  written  by  him  on  '*  Beligious  liberty."  It 
would  seem  as  if,  by  common  consent,  that  subject  was  always 
remitted  to  his  pen.  By  no  one  could  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
freedom,  under  all  circumstances,  be  more  lucidly  stated  or  more 
logically  enforced.  It  was  the  more  difficxdt  to  treat  on  this  subject, 
that  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  presence  of  men  from  many 
countries,  professing  many  forms  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  of  men  who 
were  members  of  State  Churches,  as  well  as  of  others  who  belonged  to 
free  and  unestablished  communities.  He  knew  that  unanimity  oould 
not  be  looked  for  in  an  assembly  in  which  were  found  upholders  of 
persecuting  laws,  and  men  most  reluctant  to  admit  to  civil  privileges 
those  who  had  seceded  fix)m  their  ranks.  But  nowhere  could  the  true 
principles  of  religious  liberty  be  with  greater  propriety  upheld  than 
in  Hollandi  the  child  of  glorious  struggles  for  these  truths  in  centuries 
gone.  Nowhere  was  the  fact  more  true,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Steane, 
'*  that  national  liberties  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  religious  despotism.*' 
It  was  a  paper  as  remarkable  for  its  outspokenness  as  for  ils  candour 
and  Christian  spirit  It  closed  with  the  re-affirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple so  powerfully  formulated  by  the  immortal  Locke — ^*  Absolute 
liberty,  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the  thing 
that  we  stand  in  need  of." 

This  was  the  last  of  the  great  Conferences  of  the  Alliance  that 
Dr.  Steane  was  able  to  attend.  His  increasing  infirmities,  to  his  deep 
regret,  forbade  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  be  present  at  the 
memorable  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  October,  1873.* 

During  his  active  life.  Dr.  Steane  published  a  considerable  number 
of  sermons,  most  of  them  preached  on  special  occasions,  and  printed 
by  request.  But  his  leisure  hours  were  now  partly  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  more  important  work,  which  issued  £rom  the  press 
in  1872,  as  an  8vo  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Christ 
developed  by  the  Apostles :  a  Treatise  on  the  Offices  of  the  Sedeemer, 
and  the  Doxology  of  the  Bedeemed."  The  loving  hand  of  his  Master, 
he  said,  had  led  him  to  a  quiet  resting-place,  and  in  some  measure 
had  repaired  his  decayed  vigour.    He  could  not  more  fitly  devote  the 

■^—      ■        ■  ,  ■  ■ ^^    I  M  ■  I  -  I  -  I  B-Mi  ■  ,M-|        ,  I      I 

*  The  chtu*ch  and  congregation  at  Chipperfield  have  a  gratefal  recoUectiau  of 
the  many  kind  services  rendered  to  them  by  Dr.  Steane  during  his  residence  at 
New  House  Park.  Thzongh  his  influence,  the  chapel  underwent  enlargement  and 
a  complete  renovation. 
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time  and  strength  thus  secured  to  him  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  oi  a 
busy  mimsteiial  life  than  by  recalling  some  of  the  abandoned  pnrposes 
of  former  years,  and  putting  into  a  more  permanent  form  than  that 
of  pulpit  exposition  his  matured  views  on  the  great  themes  of  his 
ministiy*  "*  Neither  the  intention  nor  the  spirit  of  the  volume/'  he 
says, "  is  polemical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  designed  to  exhibit  and 
maintain  Evangelical  views  of  revealed  truth  as  they  centre  in  the 
mediatorial  Person^  and  are  illustrated  in  the  mediatorial  offices 
and  work,  of  the  Redeemer.  There  will  be  found  in  it  no  conceal* 
ment,  and  no  disparagement  of  the  proper  and  all-sufficient  atone- 
ment for  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  of  the  now  frequently  discarded 
doctrines  of  substitution  and  imputed  righteousness  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
of  a  redemption  completely  accomplished  in  the  priestly  work  and 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer." 

The  design  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of  chapters  arranged  under  the 
general  heads  of  the  Prophetical,  Priestly,  and  Begal  Office  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ranges  over  most  of  the  topics  which  constitute 
the  staple  subjects  of  the  Evangelical  faith  and  pulpit.  The  volume 
lias  all  the  characteristics  of  his  preaching,  a  **  clearness  of  statement, 
a  rhythmical  balance  of  style,"  a  persuasiveness  of  argument,  and  a 
devout  elevation  of  spirit  which  win  their  way  to  the  he€urt  as  well 
as  convince  the  judgment.  It  was  his  most  earnest  hope  that  to  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  this  volume  might  be  a  voice  from 
the  rich  experience  of  years,  prompting  them  to  consider  whether  the 
doctrines  advocated  ''  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament^ 
before  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  feuscinating  but 
misleading  lights  of  modem  theology." 

In  the  year  following  its  publication  he  found  himself  able,  with 
Iiis  beloved  wife  as  his  companion,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  tour  in 
Italy.  He  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Mont  Denis  Tunnel,  and 
paid  brief  visits  to  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the  memorials  of  ancient  days 
that  Borne,  Naples,  and  other  classical  spots  present  to  the  scholar 
and  the  archaeologist. 

From  this  point  every  year  witnessed  a  slow  but  uninterrupted 
decay  of  physical  strength  and  energy ;  but  to  the  last  Dr.  Steane's 
mind  retained  its  clearness  and  its  interest  in  public  and  denomina* 
tional  affaira  Nothing  was  more  grateful  to  him  than  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  or  to  talk 
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owi^vatildiniheloDtrpaBt  inwhich  he  had  shttred  iritli  tithem,  bodi  in 
pvl^ftBdpmtiKfe^tlielaboanl^whiA  weie 

adri(iC9d.  liEot  unteqiieBtly,  with  move  intimate  frioidB,  he  would 
speak  of  hie  awn  O&dstian  experience,  and  bj  hymn  or  apt  qntrtation 
ejpresa  the  devout  fioeliiiga  of  hie  heart,  or  hie  aiEfdraitions  for  that 
hmau^  whece  the  weaiy  are  at  rest  To  his  own  ministry  he  wonld 
refer  with  the  deepest  humility,  his  lemarks  heing  somefcunee  tinged 
with  Khe  toae  of  eorrowfiil  fear  that  he  had  not  done  all  that  lay  in 
him  to  do  to  bring  siunenB  to  Christ. 

hB  hia  weakneae  became  more  pronounced,  (bere  were,  perhaps,  no 
wnvda  more  fiequently  cm  his  lips  than  the  toudnng  etto^e  of 
ChMcles  Wesky-- 

*I&  age  and  feebleneas  extreme,. 
Who  ahall  a  sinM  worm  redeem  7 
Jesiii^  Biy  oafy  bo^  Tlioii  art ! 
Stxenftibi  of  xay  fieuling  iaah  and  heart ; 
Qb|  oonld  I  aich  a«mile  foaa  Thee» 
And  diop  into  eienuty." 

The  winter  mfinths  of  1881-2  were  passed  in  Biig^3Btai,irith0at  any 
material  ohaoge^  He  waa  able  to  see  a  low  old  friaada  wUlia  theie^ 
whose  oonverae  and  prayers  were  a  great  solace  to  him  in  the  wearf 
hears  of  hai  waiting  till  the  change  should  coma*  Ik  waa  meaaer  than 
he  thought  when>  en  the  27<ih  of  April,  he  returned  to  ]f«w  House 
Paifc.  The  jouzniy  did  net  appear  to  try  baa  strength  to  any  appra- 
ciaiUe  d^pae,  and  to  a  friend  vdio  saw  him  on  the  way  he  eocpteawd 
hia  confident  hope^  tbsouj^  Ohrist,  of  the  Ueseed  immoftadity  te 
which  he  was  now  so  near.  His  mind  was  in  perfect  pascep  leatiiig 
on  the  Bode  of  Afes. 

Badly  in  tho  ivaak  ioUowing  he  waa  not  so  well ;  the^  efaiSy,  damp 
atmoaphere,  fbllowad  by  dose^  thiondavy  weather,  appeaced  to  affect 
him,  and  to  ooeasifln  kaa  of  aj^etite.  £rid^,  tbe  6th  May,  waa  the 
laat  tfana  he  was  bret^hiAnmataiis,  and  joined  the  fiunOy^  eirob  lir 
a  iswhoDiB.  He»  however,  alept  well ;  bat  tbe  next  day  the  premo- 
nitions of  the  end  began  to  appear.  He  was  evidently  fading  away* 
He  spoke  bat  little,  and  on  Sonday  took  aoarcdy  any  notice  of  what 
waa  passing  around  hiuL  At  length,  about  eight  e^doek  en  Monday 
meaning,  the  angel  of  the  JUvine  Presence  bore  him  away  to  his 
reat  like  a  child  &lling  adeep  in  its  motta'a  aima,  witheaft 
staoggla  or  gtoaovhe  rediaed  that^ joy  unspeakable''  whack  had  » 
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often  been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts^  and  the  topic  of  his  ministzy. 
To  uae  his  own  language  in  relation  to  a  very  dear  friend  whose 
memoir  he  wrote,  "  The  joyful  day  had  arrived,  the  ministering  angels 
were  come ;  the  saint  of  the  Lord  was  prepaied^  and  his  glad  spiriti 
dropping  her  mortal  coil,  ascended  with  them  to  the  regions  of  light" 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Steane  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Norwood  on  Saturday,  the  13th  May,  followed  by  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  by  a  laige  number  of  personal  friends,  and  by  many 
who  were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry.  Bepresentatives  also  were  there 
of  the  Societies  and  Institutions  with  which  he  had  for  so  many  years 
been  connected,  besides  many  ministers  of  the  denomination  to  which 
hebelonged* 

Dr.  Stanford  addressed  them  in  the  cemetery  chapel,  and  Dz. 
Angus  at  the  grave ;  and  on  the  21st  Dr.  Stanford  also  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  to  a  crowded  congregation  in  the  chapel  where  for  so 
many  years  he  had  exercised  Us  ministry.  The  discourse  was 
founded  on  the  appropriate  words  of  Acts  xiiL  36  (Revised  Version) : 
"David,  after  he  had,  in  his  own  generation,  served  the  counsel  of 
God,  fell  on  sleep."* 


C0ntjempf0rar5   |p0tls. 


DR    WALTER    C.    SMITH. 

OLERIDGE  has  somewhere  defined  poetry  as  "  that  species 
of  composition  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science  by 
proposing  for  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  trulih.'* 
Definitions  are  proverbially  faulty,  and  this  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  exception  to  the  rale.  It  is  too  inclusive  in 
one  dhecli(Hi,  and  too  exclusive  in  another.  It  would  dignify  with 
the  nsme  <rf  poet  a  multitude  of  writers  who  have  certainly  had  it 
as  tiieir  nnmediate  object  to  give  pleasure,  but  in  whose  works 
there  is  not  the  slightest  flavour  of  poetic  genius ;  as,  on  the  other 

*Thiaj»xmon,  with  the  addieases  at  the  cemetery,  has  been  aince  published  bj 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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hand,  it  would  to  a  large  extent  deny  the  honour  to  such  authors  as 
Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Robert  Brownmg,  whose  best  and  most 
characteristic  writing  cannot  by  such  a  test  be  regarded  as  poetry. 

A  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  scope  and  function  of  poetry  is 
given  by  Mr.  Emerson.  '*  The  test  or  measure  of  poetic  genius  is 
the  power  to  read  the  poetry  of  afGedrs — ^to  fuse  the  circumstances  of 
to-day ;  not  to  use  Scott's  antique  superstitions,  or  Shakespeare's,  but 
to  convert  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  existing  nations, 
into  universal  symbols.  It  is  easy  to  repaint  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  or  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  feudal  castle,  the  crusade,  the 
martyrdoms  of  mediaeval  Europe ;  but  to  point  out  where  the  same 
creative  force  is  now  working  in  our  own  houses  and  public  assemblies, 
to  convert  the  vivid  energies  acting  at  this  hour  in  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  into  universal  symbols,  requires  a  subtle 
and  commanding  thought  ....  The  test  of  the  poet  is  the  power 
to  take  the  passing  day,  with  its  news,  its  cares,  its  fears,  as  he  shares 
them,  and  hold  it  up  to  a  divine  reason,  till  he  sees  it  to  have  a  purpose 
and  a  beauty,  and  to  be  related  to  astronomy  and  history,  and  the 
eternal  order  of  the  world.  Then  the  dry  twig  blossoms  in  his  hand." 
A  poet,  Mr.  Emerson  further  tells  us,  gives  to  men  whose  lives  are 
cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  narrow  lot  glimpses  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  and  he  quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of  Ben  Jonson 
that  "  the  principal  end  of  poetry  is  to  inform  men  in  the  just  reason 
of  living."  Truth,  therefore,  according  to  this  canon,  should  not  be 
secondary  to  pleasure  in  poetry  any  more  than  in  other  forms  of  serious 
composition.  It  must,  if  it  be  worthy  of  its  name,  show  us  how  the 
creative  force  is  actually  at  work  around  us,  and  hold  up  the  whole 
circumstance  of  the  day  to  a  divine  reason. 

We  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  passage  in  reading  the  various 
volumes  which  bear  on  their  title-page  the  name  of  Walter  C.  Smith. 
It  describes  with  singular  exactness  the  aim  which  Dr.  Smith  has 
kept  steadily  in  view,  as  well  as  the  sphere  from  which  he  selects  his 
subject,  and  in  which  he  finds,  at  any  rate,  the  mass  of  his  materials. 
He  is  emphatically  a  poet  of  the  present  day,  and  reflects  in  all  bis 
writings  its  news,  and  cares,  and  fears.  He  resolutely  holds  these  up 
to  ''  a  divine  reason,''  and  views  them  in  i^elation  to  *  the  eternal 
order  of  the  world."  He  might,  with  one  or  two  slight  modifications* 
prefix  Mr.  Emerson's  words  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  as  a 
graphic  description  of  their  spirit  and  aim,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  written 
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reises  in  which  we  might  hear  an  echo  of  them.    Thus  in  the 
dedication  of  "  Ohig  Grange/'  he  writes — 

^  Accept,  my  friend,  this  offexing  slight, 

Familiar  photographs  in  verse : 
No  subtle  matter  I  indite, 

Nor  tale  of  strange  events  rehearse, 

Nor  polish  wit  in  couplets  terse  : 
But  shadows  from  our  age  that  fall 
Make  pictures  in  a  chamber  small, 

Where,  late,  I  found  these  characters 
Of  folk  that  are  living  next  door  to  us  all." 

So,  again,  he  represents  Claud  Maxwell  as  often  speaking  to  Hilda 

''  Of  the  poetry  that  lay 
In  all  the  rich  and  wondrous  life  that  compassed  us  about. 
At  the  firesides  of  the  people,  in  the  wild-flowers  by  the  way. 
In  our  trials  and  our  sorrows,  in  our  Faith,  too,  and  our  doubt. 


I  would  sing  the  life  I  saw— the  world  that  lay  about  our  door  : 

Its  passion  and  its  longing,  its  error  and  its  sin  : 
It  was  fresh,  if  rather  sunless,  and  it  deepened  more  and  more. 

As  I  tilled  the  field  whose  harvest  I  was  fain  to  gather  in." 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  tendency  in  some  influential  quarters  unduly  to 
depreciate  the  old  Grecian  mythology  and  the  mediaeval  epics.  "  The 
Epic  of  Hades"  and  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"— to  take  two 
prominent  instances — ^have  surely  proved  to  us  that  the  force  of  the 
antique  legends  is  not  exhausted  yet,  and  that  our  own  distracted  and 
restless  age  may  find  in  them  guidance  and  healing. 

Still,  it  is  well  that  our  eyes  should  be  opened  to  the  wealth  that 
lies  around  us  in  the  lives  of  sinful,  struggling,  suffering  men,  often 
bafiBed  and  disappointed,  yet  yearning  for  victory, "  who  live  next 
door  to  us  alL"    Tennyson  himself  has  affirmed  that 

^  Nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon  ; 
And  why  should  any  man  remodel  models  ? " 

And,  certainly,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  of  little  worth  to  us, 
^ess  it  enables  us  to  see  the  creative  force  at  work  among  ourselves, 
reveals  to  us  a  divine  reason,  and  secures  for  us,  amid  the  wild, 
tumultuous  whirl  of  circumstance,  a  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  order. 
There  is,  with  certain  inevitable  drawbacks,  a  manifest  advantage 
in  allowing  the  present  to  furnish  us  with  examples.  The  sense 
of  remoteness  is  thereby  removed,  and,  if  our  ideals  are  not  so  elevated 
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and  stately,  they  are  less  vague  and  shadowy.  What  they  lose  in 
unique  and  solemn  grandeur,  they  gain  in  homely  and  practicd 
force.  They  appeal  to  us  ksB  as  ideals  than  as  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  awakening  that  sense  of  kinsidpiirhich  is  itself  a  potent 
factor  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

Dr.  Smith's  "Bishop's  Walk,  and  other  Poems,"  is,  we  believe* 
now  out  of  print.  The  pieces  he  wrote  in  Qood  Wards  and  other 
periodicals  under  the  nam  deplume  of  "Orwell"  contain  some  fine 
gems  of  song,  and  are  well  worthy  of  his  mature  fame.  It  is, 
however,  by  his  " Ohig  Grange,**  "  Borland  HaD,"  and  " Hilda"  that 
he  is  best  known,  and  will  probably  be  longest  remembeied- 
"  Baban  "  contains  workmanship  of  equal  value,  and  at  certain  points 
rises  to  Dr.  Smith's  highest  level ;  but  as  a  "  whole  "  iL  does  not  give 
us  so  keen  a  gratification  as  we  derive  from  some  of  its  "  cooiponent 
parts."  Tlie  unity  is  less  subtle ;  and  though,  on  a  thoioiigh  study,  it 
is  seen  to  be  real,  it  is  less  conspicuous. 

We  cannot  endorse  the  judgment  of  those  critics  who  affirm  that 
Dr.  Smitii  has  all  the  fire  of  one  poet,  all  the  splendour  of  a  second, 
and  all  the  polish  of  a  third — ^the  third  being  none  other  than  the 
Laureata  Such  eulogies,  however  well  meant,  lack  discruninationy 
and  are  hurtful  both  to  critic  and  to  poet  Dr.  Smith  has  no  need  of 
them.  He  certainly  htis  fire,  splendour,  and  polish,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  other  good  qualities,  but  he  does  not  possess  all  the  poetic 
excdilences  in  their  most  highly  developed  form,  and  as  they  are 
rarely  found  in  combination.  He  is  a  true  seer,  and  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  thought  is  terse  and  vigorous,,  his 
imagination  is  brilliant,  and  his  verse  musical.  His  lyrical  power 
has  yielded  a  distinct  addition  to  our  poetry.  He  has  that  stroio^ 
and  passionate  emotion  which  touches,  and  in  some  measure  controls^ 
his  high  creative  power,  bursts  forth  into  free  and  imconstrained 
melody,  and  subordinates  everything  to  its  own  inspiring  idea,  so 
that  for  the  time,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  must  let  it  "  creep  into  our 
study  of  imagination."  His  verse,  too,  is  as  varied  in  measure  as  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  melodious.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  insert  the 
qualifying  clause /</r  the  most  part,  but  we  cannot  honestly  omit  iU 
From  the  first  we  have  felt  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  presence  of  so 
many  imperfect  rhymes  and  halting  metres,  so  many  lines  running 
needlessly  and  awkwardly  one  into  another,  sentences  that  betoken 
haste  and  carelessness.    A  little  more  of  Tennyson's  ^  polish  *  would 
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give  to  eertam  vecses  in  ''Obig  Grange  **  and '' Hilda '^  a  power  to 
captivate  both  Ae  heart  and  the  memory  which  they  at  present 
lack  onlf  from  defect  m  form.  Geniua  is  higher  than  art,  bat  it  » 
not  independeat  of  it  By  a  thorongh  and  Beardiing  revision,  these 
poems  would  at  onoe  take  a  greatly  higher  rank,  and  reach,  in  the 
tedmieal  or  artistic  sense,  as  krfty  a  standard  as  they  haive  nn- 
qnestioiiably  altadiMd  in  other  respeets. 

In  each  of  the  three  principal  poems  we  have  named,  the  story  has 
an  idterest  of  its  ows,  and  will  be  read  by  many  who  care  little  for 
the  [Hof ound^  proUeme  which  exercise  the  thought  of  oar  age,  and 
to  the  solution  of  which  Dr.  Smith  devotes  his  main  strength.  In  an 
age  of  feadess  cxiticifim  and  widespread  doubt — when  venerable  fidths 
aie  nrthlesBly  assailed  and  old  institutions  are  crtimbKng  to  the  dust ; 
when  men  ase  tormented  by  hideous  uncertainty,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  seems  to  be  taken  from  under  the  feet  which  once  stood  firm — 
he  who  has-  tiie  rkdon  and  faculty  divine  will  not  be  content 
giaphieally  ta  depict  the  things  which  ore  assailed  and  shaken,  but 
will  also  show  us  those  which,  amid  the  prevalent  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, unquestionably  remain.  Much  that  we  see  is  transitory  a^d' 
illusrve,  but  there  is  an  underlying  reality  which  "  cannot  be  shaken  " 
—a  rock  firm  and  abvSng,  against  which  the  surges  of  scepticism  and 
the  currents  of  agnostic  and  positive  thought  beat  in  vain ;  a  rock  that 
would  not  be  endangered, "  though  the  mountains  should  depart  and  the 
hills  be  removed."  The  last  word  in  the  omtroversy  does  not  belong  to 
doubt,  denial,  blank  negation.  Deeper  and  stronger  than  all  other  notes 
is  the  voice  of  "  the  Everlasting  Yea,"  and  to  that  voice  it  is  the  function 
of  the  poet,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  certainly  made  it  his  function,  to  give 
utterance.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  accept  his  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  life.  The  poet's  licence  may  lead  him,  or  some  of 
his  characters,  to  express  views  with  which  we  do  not  sympathise. 
He  may  lean  more  than  we  do  towards  the  theology  of  the  Broad 
Church  school,  and  we  may  hesitate  to  follow  some  of  the  bolder  flights 
of  his  muse,  especially  in  ''Hilda"  andin  "Baban/'  but  we  shall  be  blind 
indeedif  we  do  not  see  in  his  poents  the  onveilingof  a  true  and  manly 
heart  There  is  throughout  the  ring  of  sincerity.  The  accent  of  con- 
viction is  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  a  passionate  love  to  Christ,  and 
generous  sympathy  with  men.  And  the  vexses  which  seem  to  us 
most  objectionable  on  Scriptural  and  dogmatic  grounds  ought  in  fair-^ 
ness  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  asserted  origin,  and  as  the 
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product  of  views  and  opinions  which  are  too  widely  accepted,  and 
reiterated  again  and  again,  by ''  folk  that  are  living  next  door  to  us  all." 
Here  and  there  Dr.  Smith  would  perhaps  have  done  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  sacrifice  the  artistic  unity,  the 
ideal  completeness,  and  the  literary  force  of  his  poems,  rather  than 
shock  the  susceptibilities  of  such  characters  as  his  own  gentle  and 
saintly  ''  Hilda  '*  by  giving  graceful  and  winning  expression  to  seu« 
timents  which  are  dogmatically  unsound,  and,  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, discordant  with  his  own  highest  conceptions  of  Christ  ao 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  pure,  seUVsacrificing,  and  redeeming 
love  alike  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

"Olrig  Grange"  is  the  story  of  a  refined  and  graceful  youth 
trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  Church,  who  could  not  clothe 
his  faith  inquisitive  with  articles  of  ready-made  belief.  He  cast  off 
his  creed,  trying  to  fit  it  on,  and  found  it  worn  with  age  and  moth- 
eaten.  His  pursuit  of  ambition  in  London,  his  bitter  disappointment 
in  love,  his  lingering  illness  and  early  death,  afford  scope  for  graphic 
description,  fine  discrimination  of  character,  brilliant  and  pungent 
sarcasm,  such  as  have  rarely  been  surpassed  Some  of  the  characters 
— or  rather  all  of  them — ^live  in  the  memory  and  fix  themselves  on  it 
as  types  of  too  common  occurrence.  Thorold's  progress  to  Uie 
recovery  of  faith  is,  however,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  poem.  Even 
in  the  days  of  his  doubt  he  could  say — 

^  And  there  is  truth  transcending  far 

The  way  of  scientific  thought, 
Which  travels  to  the  farthest  star 

And  verges  on  the  smallest  mote, 

Bat  all  beyond  it  knoweth  not ; 
Its  ladder,  based  on  earth,  must  lean 
Its  summit  on  the  felt  and  seen ; 

But  still  our  hearts  their  rest  have  sought 
In  the  dim  Beyond  where  it  hath  not  been. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Our  hearts  within  us  fednt,  and  we. 
Amid  the  storm  and  darkness  driven. 
Cry  out  for  God  to  earth  and  heaven. 

But  what  if  all  our  answer  be, 

Only  our  cry  by  the  echoes  given  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

0  days  of  Faith  !  when  earth  appeared 

A  Bethel  sure,  an  House  of  Qod, 

And  in  the  dream  His  voice  was  heard. 
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And  sonow  wsub  His  chartming  rod ; 

And  ston J  pillow  and  grassy  sod 
Were  glorious  made  b  j  visions  blest. 
And  men  had  many  an  angel-guest ; 

And  ever  where  the  pilgrim  trod 

€k)d  was  near  him,  The  Highest  and  Best 

•  •  •  •  • 

Well,  well ;  our  mother  knew  no  laws 

Except  the  Ten  Commandments  clear, 
Nor  talked  of  First,  or  Final  Cause, 

But  walked  with  God  in  love  and  fear, 

And  always  felt  that  He  was  near, 
Bj  instinct  of  a  spirit  true  ; 
And  she  had  peace  and  strength,  in  lieu 

Of  that  unrest  and  trouble  here 

Which  break  like  the  billows  on  me  and  jou. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  old  doubts  ?    Well,  they  no  more  fret, 

Nor  chafe  and  foam  o'er  sunken  rocks. 
I  dont  know  that  my  Faith  is  yet 

Quite  regular  and  orthodox  : 

I  have  not  keys  for  all  the  locks^ 
And  may  not  pick  them.    Truth  will  bear 
Neither  rude  handling,  nor  unfair 

Evasion  of  its  wards,  and  mocks 
Whoever  would  falsely  enter  there. 

But  all  through  life  I  see  a  Cross, 

Where  sons  of  Gkxl  yield  up  their  breath  : 
There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss, 

There  is  no  life  except  by  death, 

There  is  no  vision  but  by  faith, 
Nor  glory  but  by  bearing  shame, 
Nor  justice  but  by  taking  blame. 

And  that  Eternal  Passion  saith, 

"  Be  emptied  of  glory,  and  right,  and  name.*' 

•  .  •  •  . 

But  I  can  yet  take  up  the  prayer 

Of  childhood  at  the  mother's  knee. 
And  breathe  it  as  the  natural  air 

Of  truest  Faith  and  Piety, 

Its  meanings  deepening  as  I  see 
My  deeper  need.  His  deeper  light ; 
For  wonder^  grown  Jf^ftdom,  might 

find  these  fit  utti^At  and  a  key 
To  the  thoughts  thadHb  to  the  Infinite." 


^9. 
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The  picture  of  Lady  Anne  Bewlrarst  on  a  erimson  coach,  stately 
and  large  and  beautiftd,  wearf  and  wooAdly,  "  much  addicted  unto 
physic  and  religion,"  living  "  a  gorgeous,  pious,  comfortable  life  of 
misery,"  and  counselling  lier  daughter  as  only  a  slave  of  fashion  and  a 
sickly  sentimentalist  could  counsel  hev--js  a  pictuze  that  startles  us  by 
its  bold  realism.  Keener  and  more  trenchant  sarcasm  we  have  never 
seen.  But  even  this  akeiich  yields  in  iatereit  lo  tht  still  more  powerful 
conception  of  Boss,  wh^,  agMiist  her  ncflbkr  aature,  is  ensnared  by 
the  world  of  fashion,  winch  she  thoroughly  despises,  and  chooses  the 
mean  life  she  knows  to  be  so  '^liollow,  heartlesfli,  vain."  Her  piteous 
cry  for  help,  her  baffled  struggles,  her  outbnrsts  of  self-scorn,  hor 
vague,  tremulous  diead,  her  lar^gic  paiii^-^wliat  oould  be  more  vividly 
portrayed  than  these  ?  Mr«  Snskin  Imbb  wsitten  many  wise  and  help- 
ful words  to  young  girls,  but  none  of  Ins  letters  possess  such  pene- 
trating and  incisive  power — such  power  to  purify  through  fear- 
as  this  description  and  soliloquy  of  Bose. 

In ''  Borland  Hall "  Dr.  Smith  discusses  other  aspects  of  present- 
day  life,  and  goes  over  a wider^  if  also  asomewJiat  lower,  range  than 
he  traversed  in  "  Olrjg  Change."  His  pholqgzaphs  of  Scotch  student- 
life,  of  the  weidc-mindol  laird  rolled  by  a  strong-willed,  imperious 
pitilessly  stem  wife,  and  his  wise  and  coum^eous  words  on  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employed^to  say  nothing  of  the  lyrics  of 
exquisite  and  delicate  beauty  with  which  the  poem  is  studded— deepen 
the  impression  made  by  the  authot^s  eaifier  work,  and  indicate  the 
possession  of  powers  to  which,  until  this  volume  appeared,  no 
expression  had  been  given. 

"  Hilda "  is,  however,  Dx;  Smith's  gpreateat  <work,  and  would  of 
itself  have  created  a  reputation.  The  stmy  which  it  narrates  of 
married  life,  rendered  terrible  and  tn^cal,  through  no  hideous  sin, 
but  from  the  simple  inability  of  two  young  and  inexperienced  souls 
to  understand  each  other,  especially  in  their  spiritual  needs  .and 
temperaments,  is  more  dramatically  conceiyed  aiid  thrown  into  more 
perfect  artistic  forms  than  either  of  its  pBsdeoetsors.  And  as  in  the 
previous  cases,  so  here,  we  have  life-picin—  which  can  scarcely  ftde 
from  the  memory.  Claude  Maxwell,  flie  poet,  young  and  aspiiingt 
conscious  of  power  that  might  win  him  fkme,  detached  from  the 
forms  of  the  old  faith,  and,  ifthUe  true  at  hearty  confusing  the  fonn 
with  the  substance,,  and  trpflt^pwrith  ioEevienace  the  things  that  his 
saint  wife  held  so  daflr;  JUKtiifluai^  fKM^  trustfol,  and  loving, 
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harassed  with  hjousehold  cares,  tlie  ideal  of  her  love  gradually  dbscored, 
unable  to  appreciate  the  poet's  raptures  in  his  work,  and  seeing  him  drift 
farther  and  farther  awaj  from  the  old  moorings,  until  at  last  she  leaves 
her  home ;  Winifred  Urquhart^  the  subtle,  slimy,  and  crafty  Materialist ; 
Luke  Sprott,  the  Evangelist  (a  marvellously  drawn  pictuie) ;  and  the 
Eev.  ElphinstouB  Bell,  the  Bitualistic  priest, "  with  bare  thin  faoeuid 
sallow,  bare  and  shallow  too  his  mind  " — these  are  a  series  of  portraits 
that  any  man  might  be  proud  to  have  drawn.  To  quote  at  any 
length  from  this  noble  poem  is  impossible.  But  who  that  had  read  it 
can  fail  to  remember  "  Contrasts,"  Hilda's  picture  of  "  Our  Hobmi,  a 
bright  little  cottage ; "  her  lament  over  her  vanishing  gladness,  the 
tender  and  pathetic  wail  of  her  motherhood  over  her  dead  child ;  her 
longing  once  more  to  walk  with  her  husband  to  the  dear  old  Kirk  on 
the  quiet  Sabbath-day,  "  to  remember  the  Love  that  bled  for  us  once 
and  died ; "  her  bitter,  bitter  disappointment  when,  on  that  high  com- 
mtmion  day,  the  pastor  preached  only  terrors  of  wrath  and  hell,  and 
drove  still  farther  from  the  Church  the  hiisband  she  had  hoped  to  win 
back  to  his  early  faith  ?  In  its  own  line  we  know  nothing  finer  than 
the  passage  beginning  with  the  words  *'  God  is  not  found  by  the  tests 
that  detect  you  an  acid  or  salt"  The  whole  poem  grandly  iUogtrstfees 
the  truth  that 

"  God's  ploughshare  trenches  well,  nor  will  He  wait. 
And  see  His  fallow  lying  all  onbroke, 
Beesose  another's  heifer  takes  the  yoke, 

Nor  is  His  fnrrow  always  clean  and  strttight ; 

But  still  He  nudceth  itady  for  His  sowing 

And  seattan  with  the  sweep  of  uaseea  hand 
Preah  seeds  of  life  upon  the  fresh-turned  land 

And  gathers  cloud  and  sunshine  for  its  growing." 

We  cannot  doubt  that,,  whilst  there  is  much  in  Dr.  Smitli's  poetry 
which  mature  Christian  believers  will  reject  and  deplore,  he  has  dealt 
so  wisely  and  effectively  with  those  great  and  ever-recurring  questions 
that  lie  on  the  border-line  between  science,  philosophy,  and  literature 
on  the  one  hand  and  religion  and  dogma  on  tlie  other,  that  his  words 
will  lead  many 

*«  Into  light  of  better  day 
And  Love  which  is  the  soul  of  all  the  Creeds." 

Of  "  Raban  "  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  Although 
not,  to  our  thinking,  so  great  a  work  as  "Hilda,"  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  a  more  general  favourite.    The  atoiy  is  much  slighter. 
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and  has  in  it  far  less  pathos,  nor  does  it  display  the  same  dramatic 
force.  But  its  delineations  of  character  are  as  fine  and  as  tme  to 
nature.  The  humour  is  richly  flavoured  and  as  delicate,  and  the 
spiritual  passion  as  intense.  Some  of  the  lyrics  are  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  thrilling ;  and,  if  the  work  has  not  the  same  artistic 
unity,  its  separate  parts,  complete  in  themselv^,  have  an  intellectual 
force  and  a  rich,  full-toned  melody  that  must  win  for  them  the 
admiration  of  all  lovers  of  true  poetry,  and  make  the  study  of  them 
a  delight.  Dr.  Smith  has  made  many  of  us  his  debtors  by  his 
thoughtful  and  brilliant  poems,  and  it  is  not  their  least  attractive 
feature  that  they  are  rich  in  promise  of  ''  better  things  to  come." 

J.  Stuabt. 


By  the  Eev.  F.  Tkestrail,  D.D.,  F.Pi.G.S. 

No.  XIV. 


0  those  who  Uke  a  trip  by  sea,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
getting  into  the  North  of  Scotland  than  by  taking  a  passage 
in  the  steamboat  at  Leith,  by  which  they  can  visit  Wick, 
Thurso,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  more  remote  Shetland  Islands. 
The  steamers  on  this  coast  are  powerful  and  well  appointed. 
Wick,  as  seen  from  the  fine  bay  on  the  shores  of  which  it  stands, 
looks  very  picturesque ;  and  for  such  a  town,  partly  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  district  lying  at  its  back,  but  mainly  on  the  herring 
fishery,  which  is  here  prosecuted  with  great  vigour,  is  interesting.  The 
bay  itself  is  very  open  and  exposed ;  and  several  attempts  have  been 
made,  by  the  erection  of  a  breakwater,  to  provide  a  safe  harbour  for 
the  multitude  of  boats  which  assemble  here  during  the  season.  More 
than  once,  in  recent  times,  fierce  storms  have  overthrown  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  completion.  When  done^  it  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  fishermen. 

The  sailing,  on  a  summer's  eve,  of  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  boats,  varied 
in  size,  form,  and  equipment,  and  manned  by  brave  and  hardy  crews, 
is  a  fine  sight.  As  their  enterprise  is  often  perilous,  the  spectator 
cannot  but  wish  them  safety  and  success.  If  he  desires  to  see  a 
similar  scene,  but  under  another  aspect,  let  him  rise  early  the  next 
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mornings  and  witness  their  return.  If  they  have  had  ''  a  good  catch/' 
the  stir  and  excitement  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  will 
make  the  return  of  the  fleet  even  more  interesting  than  its  departure. 
If  no  storm  has  raged  during  the  night,  and  no  boats,  with  their  crews, 
have  perished — ^which,  alas!  is  not  an  imcommon  event — ^he  will  rejoice 
with  these  brave  mariners  that  they  have  succeeded  in  making  some 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  town  itself  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  crowded 
together.  But  the  suburbs  of  Pulteney  Town  and  Lquisburgh, 
founded  in  1808  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Fishery  Society, 
contain  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are 
substantial  and  good.  The  various  religious  bodies  have  their  several 
kirks,  and,  besides  an  Academy,  there  are  the  Parish  and  the  Free 
Church  schools.  Wick  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  1589,  and  has 
been  represented  in  Parliament  &om  the  time  of  the  Union.  It  is 
now  united  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns  in  returning  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  long  ago  as  1858,  a  thousand  boats  were  employed  in  the  fishing 
at  Wick,  with  crews  of  over  three  thousand  men  and  boys.  The  boats, 
nets,  and  lines  were  valued  at  little  less  than  £100,000 ;  and  not  less 
than  seventy  thousand  persons  found  remunerative  employment  every 
year  in  this  industry,  and  the  capital  employed,  afloat  and  ashore,  was 
s«)mething  like  two  millions.  Extend  these  facts  to  the  numerous 
stations  all  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Faroe  Islands,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the 
herring  fishery,  of  the  capital  employed  in  its  prosecution,  and  of  the 
number  of  persons  supported  and  enriched  by  it. 

BufTon,  the  French  naturalist,  took  the  trouble  to  calculate  that,  if 
the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  of  these  wonderfully  prolific  fish  were 
allowed,  without  any  molestation  from  men  or  animals,  to  multiply 
and  replenish  their  kind  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  produce 
would  bulk  as  large  as  the  globe  on  which  we  are  living!  "At 
the  present  time  there  are  more  than  seven  thousand  boats  engaged  in 
the  Scottish  herring  fishery,  and  the  suites  of  nets  which  they  carry 
would  reach,  in  a  continuous  line,  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
niiles — ^that  is,  they  would  go  more  than  three  times  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  would  cover  more  than  one  half  of  London."^ 


J  <.i 


*  Gwi  Words,  August,  1888. 
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The  tourist  who  has  got  so  far  north  as  Wick  will  not  fail  to  go  ott 
yet  farther  to  Thurso,  a  smart,  thriving,  and  pretty  Uttle  t»wn.  It 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  open 
to  a  fine  bay,  which  is,  however,  too  much  exposed  to  be  a  safe  rosort 
for  much  shipping.  It  is  well  supplied  with  places  of  worship,  and 
has  several  schools,  two  public  libraries,  and  a  news-room.  A  con- 
siderable tMMle  is  earned  on  in  linen,  com,  leather,  ropes,  and  net& 
An  old  castle,  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  of  Ubster,  stands 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town. 

In  futtire,  however,  Thurso  will  derive  its  chief  interest  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  Dick,  the  eminent  naturalist,  a  man  in  veiy 
humble  life,  and  working  hard  to  gain  an  ordinary  livelihood,  but 
whose  marvellous  career  and  great  scientific  attainments  have  been 
made  famous  by  the  admirable  memoir  of  Mr.  Smiles.  He  was  not 
generally  known  when  I  visited  the  place  some  twenty  years  since, 
for  at  that  time  I  had  not  even  heard  his  name.  But  tJie  perusal  of 
his  Life  revived  very  vividly  my  recollections  <rf  the  town,  the 
enjoyment  of  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  hospitable  Christian 
friends,  and  interesting  services,  especially  one  in  the  Sailors'  Mission 
Boom. 

Being  so  near,  it  was  not  possible  to  resist  the  desire  to  visit  the 
Orkneys,  even  if  there  had  been  no  public  engagements  to  fulfil  A 
short  voyage  from  Scrabster,  across  the  stormy  Pentland  Firth,  brought 
one  to  the  mainland,  and  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  by  coach,  to  Kirkwall, 
the  capital  of  Pomona.  The  Orkney  Isles  number  sixty-seven,  of 
which  twenty-seven  are  inhabited ;  and  the  others,  called  Hobns,  aie 
used  as  grazing  grounds  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.  The  islands  are 
divided  into  about  two  equal  groups  of  north  and  south;  and  a 
population  respectively  of  5,389  and  9,371,  to  which  must  be  added 
that  of  Pomona,  the  mainland,  numbering  over  16,000 ;  making  an 
aggregate  for  the  whole  of  more  than  31,000,  and  which  has  probably 
increased  since  the  census  giving  these  figures  was  taken,  for  the 
increase  in  the  population  from  1831  to  1858  was  3,000  at  the  least 
The  Orkney  folk  say  they  are  not  of  Scotch  descent,  but  Scan- 
dinavians; and  it  was  somewhat  amusing  to  find,  when  making 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  to  be  told,  with  a  manifest  feelmg  of  pride, 
"  Sir,  we  are  Orcadians ! " 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Orkneys  is  bleak  and  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  wood,  as  might,  indeed,  be  expected  in  so 
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exposed  and  stormy  a  region ;  and,  though  ^the  large  tracts  of  waste 
lands  are  fiast  diminishing  in  number  and  extent,  fine  scenery  must  not 
be  looked  for.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  remarkable  even  about  the 
coast,  except  the  striking  and  lofty  rocks  of  Hoy,  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  1,600  feet,  in  which  is  Wart  Hill,  the  highest  mountain  iii 
Orkney. 

Tliere  are  two  objects  of  special  interest  in  Pomona — ^Kirkwall 
and  the  stones  of  Stennis — ^two  collections  of  upright  pillars,  forming 
a  circle  and  a  semi-circle.  Many  are  overthrown ;  but  when  complete 
they  consisted  of  sixty,  of  which  thirteen  were  erect  and  perfect, 
varying  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  from  two  to  five  in 
breadth.  The  circle  is  surrounded  by  a  trench  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  the  diameter  of  the  included  space  cannot  be  less  than 
300  feet  One  of  these  stones,  separated  from  the  rest,  was  per- 
forated by  a  hole,  through  which  the  heads  of  children  were  passed, 
to  secure  them  from  attacks  of  palsy  in  after-life  ;  and  also  through 
that  hole  lovers  passed  their  hands,  the  vow  thus  pledged  being 
r^arded  as  peculiarly  binding,  since  the  promise  of  Odin  was  one 
which  no  Orcadian  would  trifle  with.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  stupid 
Vandal,  a  stranger,  broke  into  pieces  this  curious  relic  of  ancient 
times.  There  is  real  grandeur  about  the  rocks  of  Sandwick,  and 
one  huge  archway,  formed  by  the  restless  fury  of  the  waves,  called 
"the  Hole  of  Row,"  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 

Ejrkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fair-sized  flourishing 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  four  thousand,  consisting  cliiefly  of 
one  long,  venerable-looking  street ;  the  houses  mostly  built  in  the  old 
style,  with  solid  walls,  small  irregular  windows,  and  the  gables  facing 
the  street  Another  street,  running  nearly  parallel,  is  more  modern.  The 
chief  ornament  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  236  feet  long,  fifty-six 
wide,  and  seventy-one  high.  It  was  founded  1138  by  Earl  Ronald.  The 
choir  is  nowused  asthe  parish  church.  Nearitare  the  ruins  of  thebishop's 
palace,  in  which  King  Haco,  of  Norway,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  of 
the  earl's  palace,  built  by  Patrick  Stewart,  the  last  feudal  Earl  of 
Orkney.  Together,  these  ruins  indicate  a  splendid  pile  of  buildings, 
and  one  wonders  how  ever  they  were  erected  in  so  remote  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  a  place. 

Westray,  the  largest  of  the  off  islands,  is  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  to  it  I  had  a  pleasant  trip  in  a  huge  market-boat  one  fine  Satur- 
day afternoon.    The  accommodation  was  rough  enough,  but  I  had  for 

II* 
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a  companion  the  Professor  of  Geology  in  Aberdeen  Univeisity,  and 
very  soon  his  beautiful  maps  were  spread  out  on  a  great  sack  of  flour, 
and  they  gave  to  his  conversation  reality  and  interest  This  gentle- 
man 8X)ends  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vacation  in  evangelistic 
tours  through  the  islands,  and,  if  his  illustrations  of  Divine  Truth 
are  as  vivid  and  striking  as  those  of  his  favourite  science,  he 
must  be  an  effective  preacher.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  see  a  gentle- 
man of  his  position  and  culture  devoting  his  leisure  to  such  a  good 
work. 

I  landed  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  it  was  so  bright  that  I  could 
see  to  read.  Indeed,  in  the  height  of  summer  there  is  really  no  night 
in  the  Orkneys.  The  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  and  ere  long  rises 
again.  My  host  was  the  occupant  of  a  small  farm,  and  everything 
about  the  house  indicated  a  very  simple,  primitive  style  of  living. 
But  he  and  his  interesting  wife  gave  me  as  cordial  and  warm  a 
reception  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  After  I  had  been  seated  for  a 
while,  my  hostess  addressed  me  thus. 

"  Te  will  like  some  refreshment  after  your  voyage.  It  is  not  much 
we  have  to  gi'e  ye,  but  what  we  have  to  gi'e,  we  will  gi'e  with  all  our 
hearts." 

"  Well,  my  wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  with  such  a  sauce  the 
plainest  food  will  be  delicious.  Your  bread  down  here  is  splendid^ 
and  your  milk  is  first-rate,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  basin  of  milk 
and  bread  I  shall  have  a  supper  fit  for  a  king." 

"  Ay,  what  is  that  ye  said  ?  Milk  and  bread  ?  That* s  no  food  for 
a  mon ;  that's  what  we  gi'e  the  bairns." 

"  Be  assured,  bairns  or  no  bairns,  that  is  what  I  prefer  to  anything 
else." 

In  due  time  it  was  brought,  but  my  hostess  was  scarcely  satisfied 
until,  like  Oliver  Twist,  I ''  asked  for  more,"  and  then  all  her  doubts 
vanished.  After  I  enjoyed  my  supper  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  when  she 
exclaimed,  as  I  halted  across  the  room, 

"  What  is  the  matter  wi'  ye  that  ye  are  hirpling  like  that  ? " 

"  I  am  suffering  severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
a  doctor  at  Kirkwall,  where  I  was  laid  up  for  some  days,  and  prevented 
from  going  on  to  Shetland,  which  I  much  wished  to  do." 

"  Then  I  am  vera  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  I  am  aye  glad  that 
ye  tauld  me,  for  I  will  go  up  and  tak'  off  the  cauld  sheets,  which  are 
no'  that  good  for  the  rheumatiz,  and  gi'e  ye  a  pair  of  blankets  made 
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of  Shetland  woo' ;  for  ye  maun  ha'e  a  good  rest^  as  ye  have  to  preach 
the  mom." 

Certainly  anything  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  touch  than 
these  articles  I  never  saw  before  or  since,  and,  thanking  my  kind 
hostess,  assured  her  that,  when  in  bed,  I  should  be  "  like  a  chicken  in 
wool." 

"Now,  I  want  ye  to  be  warm,  and  to  have  a  good  sleep,  for  ye  ken 
ye  have  to  preach  the  mom.  And,  when  ye  are  in  bed,  just  gi'e  a 
wee  tappit  with  your  stick,  and  I  will  come  up  and  tuck  ye  in." 

I  was  greatly  amused,  and  felt  that  I  was  indeed  in  a  land  of 
primitive  simplicity ;  and  the  thought  stmck  me  that  I  had  not  been 
tacked  in  for  sixty  years !  Moved  by  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  and 
wishing  to  revive  once  more  the  earliest  of  recollections,  I  gave  the 
"  wee  tappit,"  and  my  kind-hearted  friend  came  up  and  tucked  me  in 
all  roimd  in  true  maternal  style. 

*'  There  now,  I  dinna  think  I  can  do  anything  mair  for  ye.  I  wish 
ye  a  gude  night,  and  may  ye  have  a  good  sleep,  for  ye  have  got  to 
preach  the  mom.** 

Thanking  her  with  all  my  heart,  I  was  soon  fast  asleep,  and  rose 
next  morning  greatly  refreshed  by  sweet  unbroken  rest 

PiLUOWELL  was  the  place  where  the  church  had  their  house  of 
prayer,  and  here  I  met  a  large  congregation,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Harcus,  the  pastor,  to  his  family,  and  several  godly  people.  Mr. 
Work,  who  accompanied  me,  took  part  in  the  services,  and  we  had  a 
most  enjoyable  and  happy  day.  Our  missionary  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  following,  at  noon,  to  enable  the  fishermen  to 
attend,  and  we  had  a  capital  gathering.  I  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  all  who  were  there  had  on  their  Sunday  attire,  a  true  sign  of 
right  good  feeling.  Mr.  Harcus,  the  esteemed  and  laborious  pastor, 
with  his  family,  rendered  hearty  help,  and  the  people  manifested  the 
most  lively  interest.  One  was  glad  to  find  in  this  distant  island  a 
numerous  church  and  congregation,  united  and  zealous,  cordially 
supporting  the  pastor  in  his  arduous  labours. 

Some  time  after  this  visit,  I  heard  that  two  gentlemen  made  their 
appearance  in  Westray,  professedly  on  an .  evangelistic  tour.  These 
simple-minded  people  received  them  with  open  arms.  But  ere  long 
it  was  found  out  that  they  were  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  they  very 
soon  indoctrinated  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  church  with  their 
specious  and  peculiar  views.    As  the  teaching  of  this  bigoted  sect 
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tends  to  promote  separation,  an  evil  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself, 
which  ended  in  a  separation,  and  the  opening  of  a  "room**  for 
worship.  The  peace  of  the  church  was,  for  a  time,  destroyed ;  and 
IMj.  Harcus,  together  with  his  family,  left,  I  believe,  for  Canada. 
Under  the  pretence  of  evangeEsing,  these  intruders  were  the  means 
of  breaking  up  a  peaceful  arid  united  Christian  community,  and 
stopping  the  work  which  was  carried  on  by  as  earnest  and  devoted  a 
pastor  as  could  be  found  in  the  Orkneys.  This  interesting  church 
has  somewhat  recovered  from  this  rude  shock,  under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Slater ;  but  the  narrow  and  exclusive  sectarianism  thus  intio- 
duced  into  the  island  wiU  be  a  root  of  bitterness  as  long  as  it  remains. 
I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Harcus  is  back  again  in  the 
Isles,  and  labouring  successfully  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  island 
of  Burray.  I  hope  his  people  will  take  warning,  from  what  has 
happened  in  Westray,  how  they  admit  any  strangers  who  come  on 
the  pretence  of  evangelising,  but  who  sail  under  false  colours,  and 
that  they  will  faithfully  stand  by  their  honoured  pastor. 


By  the  Hev.  T.  M.  Morris,  Ipswich. 
"^^^ 

HOUGH  now,  proportionately  to  the  population,  there  are 
as  many  Baptists  in  Suffolk  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
county  in  England,  there  is  only  one  Baptist  church  now 
existing  whose  history  carries  us  back  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  whose 
histories  carry  us  into  that  century. 

This  appears  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  not 
only  have  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  from  the  time  of  the  Eeformation, 
been  famous  for  their  attachment  to  Protestant  principles,  but  that, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  very  close  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  Protestants  of  East  Anglia  and  the 
Eeformed  Churches  of  the  Continent. 
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This  free  and  frequent  mtercourse  witii  the  Befonned  Continental 
Chniches  awakened,  or  at  least  stimulated,  the  desire — which,  on 
several  important  occasions,  found  articulate  expression — for  a  more 
complete  and  thorough-going  reformation  than  that  which  had  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  its  present  basis.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  few  parts  of  England  did  Puritan  principles 
witMn  the  Established  Church  assert  themselves  in  a  more  uncom- 
promising  manner  than  they  did  in  these  two  counties. 

This  period  was  marked,  not  only  by  the  development  of  Puritanism 
within  the  Established  Church,  but  also  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  Separatists,  who  were  known  for  a  time  as  Brownists,  and  who 
were  so  called  after  their  most  distinguished  leader,  Eobert  Browne, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  English  Congregationalism* 

In  Suffolk,  at  least,  with  this  general  body  of  Congregationalists, 
those  holding  Baptist  principles  were  for  a  time  almost  indistin- 
goiahably  blended.  We  have  proof  that  there  were  many  Baptists 
in  association  with  Congregational  churches,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  attempted  to  form  themselves  into  separate  communities 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  only  in  two 
or  three  places,  these  communities  being  of  but  inconsiderable  extent 
and  importance,  and  all  of  them  becoming  extinct  before  the  middle 
of  the  following  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  at  Beccles, 
which  maintained  its  existence  till  1766.  In  the  records  of  several 
of  the  older  Congregational  churches,  we  meet  with  proof  that  they 
included  a  laiger  or  amaUer  section  holding  Baptist  views. 

But  we  have  some  references  to  persons  holding  Baptist  principles 
wluch  are  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  Strype,  the  historian,  says, 
in  his  "*  Annals  of  the  Beformation,"  that  a  congregation  of  Lollards, 
or  followers  of  Widif,  m^  for  worship  in  a  house  at  St.  Mary  Stoke, 
Ipswich,  who  "took  the  Scriptures  for  their  rule,  rejected  infant 
baptism,  and  held  that  all  believers  were  priests." 

In  "  a  Gomplainte  against  such  as  favoured  the  Gospell  at  Ipswich^ 
exhibited  to  Queen  Maries  counsaile  sittyng  in  commission  at  Beckles 
Suffolk  the  18th  May  ann.  1566,"  we  have  the  names  given  of  such 
as  observe  not  ceremonies,  and  among  these  the  following: — ''  Eobert 
Brage  his  wife  of  St.  Clement's  parish,  refused  to  suffer  any  childe  to 
be  dipped  in  the  font..  In  St,  P^^r's  parish  Mother  Fenkel  and  Joan 
Warden  alias  Bentley's  wife,,  refused  to  have  children  dipped  in  fonts. 
Ia  St  Stephen's  parish  Mother  Beiise  midwife  refuseth  to  have 
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children  dipped  in  fonts/'  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  question  at  issue  was  not  as  to 
the  mode,  but  only  as  to  the  subject  of  baptism. 

Clarke,  in  his  "  History  of  Ipswich,"  refers  to  a  very  scarce  pam- 
phlet in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  dated  January  22,  1648, 
"  respecting  the  Protector  having  sent  down  two  Anabaptist  preachers, 
Knowles  and  GriflSn,  to  Ipswich,"  which  he  scarcely  would  have 
done  had  there  not  been  Baptists  in  the  town  at  that  time,  though 
there  is  nothing  now  to  show  that  they  formed  a  separate  community. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  there  were  several  Baptist  assem- 
blies in  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
of  these  scarcely  any  reliable  information  can  now  be  obtained. 

Probably,  the  most  important  Baptist  church  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  that  of  Fbamlingham,  which  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  Of  this  church  scarcely  anything  is  known,  save 
as  its  history  is  linked  with  that  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  man  who 
was  for  many  years  its  pastor,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Milles,  who  left  very 
considerable  estates  to  charitable  uses,  and  concerning  whom  several 
interesting  particulars  have  been  preserved  in  the  extended  notices  of 
him  which  are  to  be  found  in  Green's  and  Loder's  EQstories  of  Fram- 
lingham.  These  particulars,  from  Loder's  "  Framlingham,"  as  giving 
us  a  view  of  rural  Nonconformity  at  that  time,  are  deserving  of  repro- 
duction. Thomas  Milles  was  by  trade  originally  a  tailor,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Grundisburgh.  Coming 
to  Framlingham  while  young,  in  search  of  employ,  he  called  at  the 
wheelwright's  shop  and  inquired  of  the  workmen  whether  their 
master  did  not  want  an  apprentice,  for  he  was  strong  and  should  like 
their  business  better  than  his  own.  The  master,  making  his  appear- 
ance, was  informed  of  what  had  passed,  and,  after  conversation  with 
Thomas  Milles,  took  him  into  his  service. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  Framlingham,  which  assembled  for  wor- 
ship about  half-a-mile  out  of  the  street,  in  a  building  known  by  the 
name  of  Lincoln  Bam  (or  Link-horn),  standing  upon  an  estate  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  Thomas  Milles,  and  constituting  part  of  his 
charity.  Thomas  Milles  formed  a  connection  with  this  religions 
society,  and,  after  a  time,  commenced  as  a  public  teacher  in  it 

His  master  and  mistress,  being  much  prejudiced  against  all  of  that 
way,  used  to  upbraid  their  apprentice  with  his  attendance  among  the 
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sectaries,  called  him  by  hard  and  opprobrious  names,  gave  him 
frequent  disturbance  when  retired  (out  of  working  hours)  for  reading 
and  private  devotion  (of  which  he  made  conscience),  and  carried  it 
very  C00II7  and  otherwise  imkindly  towards  him,  though  they  could 
find  no  occasion  of  blame  against  him,  except  concerning  the  appre- 
hended law  of  his  God.  And  when  they  learnt  that  he  was  become 
a  teacher,  they  were  yet  more  exasperated  against  him;  and  the 
master,  heartened  on  by  his  wife,  took  up  a  resolution  to  go  one 
Lord's-day,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  to  officiate  at  the  meeting- 
liouse,  with  the  declared  intention  of  putting  Tom  out  of  countenance 
by  placing  himself  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

With  this  purpose  he  went.  On  his  return,  being  asked  by  his  wife 
what  Tom  had  to  say,  whether  he  had  good  fun  with  him,  &c.,  he 
gravely  replied,  he  never  heard  a  man  talk  so  well  in  his  life,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  attempt  anything  against  him ;  he  described  his 
own  case  so  exactly,  he  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself, 
that  he  would  never  say  anything  more  against  him,  &c.  From  this 
remarkable  period  and  occurrence  Thomas  Milles  enjoyed  the  hearty 
respect  and  aifection  of  his  master,  who,  having  no  child,  and  sufficient 
means  of  support  without  the  business,  after  a  time  turned  it  over  to 
him,  and  at  his  death  left  him  what  property  he  had. 

Living  respectably  in  the  world,  and  maintaining  a  good  character, 
he  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Groome,  the 
younger,  of  Petistree,  gent  (probably  a  member  of  the  Baptist  society 
to  which  he  belonged),  by  whom  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
estates  he  left  to  charitable  uses.  By  this  lady  he  had  only  one  child, 
which  lost  its  life  when  an  infant,  by  swallowing  a  ring.  This  affect- 
ing event  deprived  Mrs.  Milles  of  her  senses,  and  she  died. 

After  marriage,  Mr.  Milles  lived  upon  his  estates  (which  lay  in 
several  different  parishes  in  the  county  of  Suffolk),  but  chiefly  on 
that  in  Framlingham,  where  he  lies  interred.  Living  in  troublesome, 
persecuting  days,  he  met  with  much  opposition  on  account  of  his 
religious  principles  and  profession,  and  was  several  times  in  danger  of 
being  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  On  one  occasion,  a 
writ  being  issued  out  against  him  for  his  apprehension,  it  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  constable  in  Framlingham,  a  mason  by  trade, 
whom  T.  Milles  had  been  used  to  employ,  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
particularly  kind.  Prejudice  overcoming  gratitude,  he  vowed,  in  the 
hearing  of  another  (who  was  in  no  ways  previously  friendly  to 
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Thomas  Milles,  but  who  knew  the  obligations   the  constable  was 

under  to  him),  that  he  would  take  that Milles  and  have  him 

to  gaol  before  the  morning.  Struck  with  the  base  ingratitude  of  the 
constable,  the  man  watched  for  the  first  opportunity  to  let  T.  Milles 
know  his  declared  intention,  who  immediately  made  off,  and  kept 
himself  in  concealment  until  the  warrant,  having  been  returned  to 
the  quarter  sessions  time  after  time,  a  justice  at  last  reading  it, 
^'  T.  Milles,  of  Framlingham,  ITfford,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,"  said,  « T.  Milles, 
here,  and  there,  and  nowhere,"  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  he  returned  to 
his  habitation  and  ended  his  days  there  in  quiet. 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  exposed  to  much  trouble  and  persecution, 
we  take  the  following  from  Green's  "History  of  Framlingham," 
extracted  from  the  MS.  of  a  former  biographer : — "  Jeremiah  London, 
who  was  many  years  sexton  of  Earl  Soham.  informed  Mrs.  Scriviner 
that  his  father  livied  in  a  very  lonely  house,  some  fields  on  this  side 
a  farm-house  near  Kettleburgh,  since  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Smith.  That 
when  he  (London)  was  a  boy,  Mr.  Milles  used  to  go  to  his  father's  as 
a  place  of  security ;  and  he,  with  his  brothers,  &c.,  had  a  general  order 
that  if  any  persons  went  to  inquire  after  strangers  living  there,  they 
should  by  no  means  reveal  it.  One  day,  when  Mr.  Milles  was  actually 
concealed  there,  several  gentlemen,  in  appearance,  questioned  him 
and  his  playmates ;  but,  according  to  their  general  order,  they  gave 
such  answers  as  sent  them  off,  and  Mr.  Milles  escaped."  Another 
circumstance,  too,  has  come  to  light  within  the  last  few  years,  show- 
ing the  necessity  he  was  under  of  concealing  himself.  On  removing 
the  old  wainscoting  in  the  house  where  he  resided,  a  complete 
hiding-place  was  discovered,  having  communication  with  the  walls 
of  the  chimney,  the  access  to  which  was  by  a  secret  slip  formed  in 
the  panels  of  the  wainscot. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  property  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  as  we  find  in  his  will,  besides  many  legacies  to  friends 
and  servants,  large  charitable  bequests  to  the  towns  of  Framlinghami 
Ufford,  Petistree,  Wickham,  Dallingho,  Parham,  and  Dennington,  in 
the  county  of  Sufiolk. 

The  commencement  of  his  will  is  worth  quotiag : — '^  In  the  name 
OF  God,  Amen.  Eight  of  January,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seaven  hundred  and  three.  I,  Thomas  Milles,  late  of 
Framlingham,  and  now  of  Petistree,  otherwise  called  Pistiy,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  Yeoman,  being  of  sound  disposition  of  mind  and 
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memoiy,  but  reflecting  on  my  mortal  and  uncertain  condition  in  this 
Kfe,  do  make  and  ordain  this  iny  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner 
83  follows :  And  first  I  commend  and  commit  my  soul  into  the  hands 
of  Almighty  God,  hopeing  for  acceptance  through  the  merrits  of  His 
onelySon,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christe  my  blessed  Eedeemer;  and  my 
body  I  dispose,  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  came,  hoping  for  a 
glorious  resurrection;  and  in  mean  time  to  be  buried  in  decent 
manner,  as  I  shatt  particularly  direct  by  word  or  writing,  any  time 
before  my  death,  with  a  faire  stone  to  be  laid  over  my  grave,  and  my 
name  engraven  thereon  and  the  time  of  my  death.  And  as  for  my 
worldly  estate,  I  do  dispose  of  it  in  manner  as  followeth." 

He  was  buried  in  his  garden  "  without  any  office  or  form/'  and 
upon  his  tomb  is  a  black  marble  slab  beariu*^  this  inscription: — 
*'Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  Thomas  Milles,  late  of  Framlingham, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  departed  this  life  January  13th,  Anno 
Dom.,  1703,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Who  gave  an  almshouse 
and  other  large  gifts  to  the  town  of  Framlingham  and  to  six  other 
towns  where  his  estate  lay." 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  Mr.  Mflles*  biographers :  "  In 
looking  at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  residuary  devise  in  favour  of 
the  poor  of  this  town,  it  really  appears  to  be  more  than  extraordinary ; 
and  nothing  but  the  finest  principle  of  Christian  charity — that  of 
doing  good  for  evil — could  have  induced  him  to  become  so  great  a 
benefactor ;  because  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  were  exposed  to  persecution 
on  account  of  his  dissent,  his  persecutors  must  have  been  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who,  but  for  his  benevolent  disposition,  were  little  entitled 
to  receive  any  favour  or  gift  at  his  hands."  In  bequeathing  this 
property,  "he  did  it  without  making  the  creed  of  man  a  barrier 
against  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  he  died  possessed  of,  and  to  the 
present  time  the  door  of  this  noble  charity  is  open  alike  to  Church- 
man and  Dissenter." 

Of  the  church  in  Framlingham,  which  was  in  existence  prior  to 
Mr.  Milles'  settlement  in  that  town,  and  of  which  he  ultimately 
became  the  pastor,  we  know  almost  nothing.  The  church  was  prob- 
ably dispersed  soon  after  Mr.  Milles*  decease,  the  scattered  members 
associating  themselves  with  other  congregations  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  lists,  under  date  1689  and  1692,  of  the  baptized  churches  in 
England  and  Wales  "  that  sent  either  their  ministers  or  messengers. 
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or  otherwise  communicated  their  state  in  our  General  Assembly  at 
London/'  we  find  the  name  of  Thomas  Milles,  minister  of  the  church 
at  Framlingham,  Suffolk ;  but  in  the  list  of  associated  churches  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  given  by  Ivimej,  the  name  of  Framlingham 
does  not  appear,  though  in  that  list  there  is  mention  made  of 
churches  at  Debach  and  Sudbubt.  Concerning  the  church  at 
Debach,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  information ;  it  may  have 
stood  in  some  relation  to  the  congregation  of  Baptists  which  met  for 
some  time  during  the  last  century  in  Woodbridge,  but  of  which  no 
records  have  been  preserved.  Nothing  is  known,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  of  the  original  church  at  Sudbuby. 

That  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  Baptist  church  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Lavenham,  we  gather  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Congregational  Magazine  of  1830,  given  by  Browne  in  his 
"  History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  "  : — "  A  Baptist 
church  was  in  existence  in  this  town  (Lavenham)  in  1692,  only 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gurnall,  of  which  Mr.  Tredwell  was 
the  pastor.  Against  these  Anabaptists,  as  they  were  then  called, 
Burkitt,  whose  living  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded  in  a 
violent  and  indecorous  manner.  He  personally  interrupted  them  in 
their  worship ;  circulated  a  calumnious  report  concerning  their  mode 
of  baptizing ;  and  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  An  Argumentative 
and  Practical  Discourse  of  Infant  Baptism,'  in  refutation  of  their 
principles.  To  this  calumny  and  this  work,  a  reply  was  written  and 
published  by  Benjamin  Eeach,  of  metapJiorical  celebrity,  entitled 
'  The  Bector  Bectified  and  Corrected ;  or.  Infant  Baptism  UnlawfuL' 
Of  the  history  and  fate  of  this  church,  nothing  is  known,  excepting 
that  it  soon  became  extinct"  From  the  preface  to  Mr.  Burkitt's 
sermon,  which  "  was  delivered  at  La'nham.  in  Suffolk,  in  1691,"  it 
would  appear  that  this  Baptist  church  was  formed  after  the  Eevolu- 
tion. 

In  Beccles,  a  Baptist  church  existed  for  some  time  in  the  last 
century,  and  perhaps  before,  but  which  was  dissolved  numy  years 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  church  which  still  exists  in  that  town. 
The  following  particulars  are  gathered  from  a  little  volume  entitled 
"  Brief  Records  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,"  by 
Samuel  Wilton  Rix,  and  from  Browne's  "History  of  Congregationalism." 
''In  1656  two  persons,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Independent 
church  at  Beccles,  received  adult  baptism,  and,  in  so  doing,  were 
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considered  to  have  given  '  offence '  to  the  church,  and  desired  to 
appear  and  '  give  account  of  their  practices.' " 

The  church-book,  under  date  August  4th,  1658,  speaks  of  a  meet- 
ing to  debate  about  the  disorderly  breaking  off  of  two  of  the  sisters 
who  had  joined  themselves  to  another  society  without  the  church's 
consent"  But  this,  says  Mr.  Browne,  may  simply  mean  that  they 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  Baptist  denomination  generally.  We 
have  no  proof  that  a  Baptist  church  existed  at  so  early  a  date. 
*'  There  are  some  subsequent  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and  it  was 
natural  that,  entertaining  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the  mode  and 
objects  of  Christian  baptism,  they  should  unite  with  societies  pro- 
fessing the  same  sentiments." 

"During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Tingey — which  extended  from  1736- 
1749 — ^we  are  told  that  '  some  who  had  adopted  anti-paedo-Baptist 
sentiments  withdrew  and  opened  a  distinct  church.' "  From  Harmer's 
MSS. — quoted  in  a  note — we  learn  that  "  the  seceders  were  after- 
wards joined  by  the  Baptist  church  of  Kushall,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a.s  ancient  as  the  Protectorate.  About  1730  a  Mr.  Miller  was 
its  pastor.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Norwich,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Milliot.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  they  chose  a  Mr. 
Simons,  the  benefit  of  whose  ministry  the  Baptists  at  Beccles  were 
also  desirous  of  enjoying.  For  their  ace  ommodation,  the  seat  of  the 
church  was  removed  to  Beccles,  and  there  Mr.  Simons  resided  till  his 
death.  After  that  event,  the  interest  at  Beccles  declined.  It  was 
broken  up  about  1766,  and  the  members  residing  in  or  near  Beccles 
re-united  with  the  Independents  there  and  with  the  congregation  at 
EushalL" 

To  a  private  communication  from  Mr.  Bix  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  scrap  of  information  concerning  the  Beccles  Baptists, 
interesting  as  showing  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  denomination  going  to 
settle  there: — ^''In  the  old  church -book  belonging  to  the  St. 
Andrew's  Street  congregation,  Cambridge,  begun  by  Eobinson 
and  continued  by  Bobert  Hall,  is  an  entry,  under  the  date  1759,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Baptist  church  at  Cambridge,  being  then  without 
a  pastor,  Bobinson  himself,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  at 
Norwich,  was  recommended  to  the  deacons  by  Mrs.  Button,  of  Great 
Qransdon  (known  by  her  letters).  She  urged  an  immediate  applica- 
tion, as  Bobinson  had  already  received  an  invitation  from  Beccles.    A 
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note,  in  Eobioson's  handwriting,  on  the  opposite  page,  explains  that 
"  the  Baptist  church  at  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  had  then  lately  lost  their 
pastor,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Simmons/'  and  immediately  following  is  this : 
"The  church  has  had  only  supplies  since,  and  is  now  (1774) 
dissolved." 

Though  it  does  not  come  within  the  period  I  am  dealing  with  in 
these  papers,  the  following  information,  gathered  from  the  memorials 
already  referred  to,  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers.  In 
1804  a  secession  of  a  few  members  from  the  Independent  church  took 
place.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Baptist  church  which  has 
since  existed^  in  Beccles.  At  first  they  united  themselves  to  the 
Baptist  church  at  Claxton,  in  Norfolk,  under  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  Mr.  Job  Hupton;  but  the  inconvenience  of  attending  public 
worship  at  so  great  a  distance  induced  them  to  obtain  the  use  of  a 
building  in  Beccles.  The  place  they  procured  had  been  occasionally 
used  for  devotional  purposes,  and  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  had 
once  preached  there;  but  it  was  sometimes  appropriated  to  the 
barbarous  amusement  of  cock-fighting.  This  circumstance  was  veiy 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  resorted  thither  for  religious 
purposes,  and  it  stimulated  their  efforts  to  provide  a  house  of  prayer 
of  their  own.  In  1805  a  Baptist  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  on 
the  5th  of  Septeml>er,  1808,  a  church  was  formed  consisting  of 
twenty-four  members — the  church  which  has  continued  until  now. 


MBS.  BAILHACHE'S  MISSION  IN  HIGHBURY  VALE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baftist  Magazine. 

EAR  MR  EDITOR.— I  have  often  refused  your  request  for  a  sketch 
of  the  five  years'  mission  work  in  Highbury  Vale,  partly  because  I 
have  feared  it  would  be  too  long,  and  partly  because  every  minute  of 
time  is  precious  to  me,  while  such  an  account  as  I  could  give  conld 
only  be  of  veiy  partial  interest  to  your  readers.  I  have  been  afitid 
to  begin  to  sort  and  unravel  the  tangled  threads  tibat  itare  woven  themselves 
around  my  heart  Yesterday,  l^wever,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  send  you  a  few 
details  of  how  good  Qod  has  been  to  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  gathered 
into  our  "  shelter." 
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Abont  five  years  ago  the  City  missioiiary  working  in  Highbury  Vale,  a  poor, 
bat  growing,  neighbourhood  between  Highbury  and  Holloway,  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  commencing  a  "Mothers'  Meeting"  in  a  blind  street  known  as  "The 
Drunkards'  Comer.''  An  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  just  subsiding,  and  these 
people,  touched  by  recent  sorrow,  were  for  the  first  time  willing  to  open  their 
houses  to  the  GbspeL  Most  of  the  D&milies  live  in  one  or  two  rooms.  Father,, 
mother,  and  four  children  usually  hire  one  room  ;  when  that  number  is  exceeded 
an  effort  is  generally  made  to  pay  for  another.  I  have  met  with  instances  of  five 
people  sleeping  in  one  bed — two  little  boys  with  their  heads  at  tlie  foot,  and 
father,  mother,  and  baby  at  the  other  end.  London-bom  people  do  not  feel  any 
difficulty  in  this  crowding.  A  carpenter,  for  example,  rented  four  rooms,  two  of 
which  he  used  for  his  tools  and  for  any  odd  work  he  might  have  to  do  at  home,  one 
for  a  parlour,  and  never  used,  and  one  as  the  living  and  sleeping  room  for  seven  ! 
The  baby  died,  and  even  I  was  surprised  to  find  its  coffined  corp^e  in  that  one 
living  and  sleeping  room  with  a  large  fire.  Usually  in  the  day-time  only  one  bed 
is  visible ;  at  night  something  is  rolled  out  from  somewhere  on  which  several 
children  sleep  together. 

It  was  in  the  parlour  of  one  of  these  houses  that  the  work  began.  The  room 
was  rented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haslam,  son  of  the  celebzeted  evangelist ;  and  this 
deigyman  gave  me  the  most  kindly  and  generous  support  until  his  removal  to 
Birmingham.  Very  soon  a  few  women  gathered  on  Monday  afternoons,  and  one 
of  them  accepted  Christ  with  all  a  child's  unquestioning  trust.  Thus  God  gave 
His  seal,  and  we  knew  that  the  work  was  His.  Every  room  in  the  blind  street 
was  r^ularly  visited.  The  husbands  showed  such  interest  in  what  we  were  doing 
that  they  were  invited  to  attend,  on  a  certain  evening  in  each  week,  to  listen  ta 
readings  from  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  With  great  fear  the  first  men's  meeting 
was  anticipated  ;  but  the  numbers  in  attendance  increased,  until  the  good  woman 
of. the  house  allowed  us  the  use  of  her  largest  room  without  any  additional  charge. 
Into  this  room  twenty-five  people  were  often  packed.  We  loved  our  room,  our 
meetings,  and  each  other.  The  men  would  hasten  home  from  work  to  be  in  time 
for  ^  chapeL"  The  fear  of  having  to  meet  the  extreme  ignorance  of  these  people 
gave  place  to  the  joy  of  telling  them  the  '*  tidings "  of  a  Saviour,  which  were, 
evidently,  as  n«to  as  they  were  ^  glad."  Scarcely  any  of  those  who  came  had  been 
in  a  place  of  worship  for  years.  The  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  to  them,  allusions 
to  its  best  known  incidents  being  received  vdth  the  blankest  looks.  I  have  proved 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Spuigeon's  opinion  of  the  London  heathen,  that  our  places  of 
worship  have  about  the  same  interest  for  them  as  the  Chinese  Pagodas  in  Yictoda 
Park.  The  work  began  to  excite  attention.  District  visitors  asked  what  was  the 
power  by  which  we  gained  admission  to  the  people,  and  the  answer  then  was,  and 
has  been  ever  since, ''  Love,  simple  love."  T^t  them  exactly  as  you  would  treat 
personal  friends.  Let  them  feel  that  you  love  them  and  can  care  for  them,  and 
an  (Ufficulties  will  vanish.  If  fault  must  be  found,  let  it  be  done  with  tact  and 
delicacy— as  one  Christian  lady  would  speak  to  another.  A  very  earnest  visitor 
tried  the  same  district,  and  she  told  me,  with  tears,  that  the  people  would  not 
receive  her,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  I  try  my  best.  Mrs.  B.'s  daughter  stays  out  lat& 
at  night    I  went  to  her  one  morning  on  purpose  to  give  her  a  good  sound  scold, 
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and  now  she  wont  even  open  the  door  when  I  go  I "  What  wonder  1  Loye  and 
honour  the  patient,  endnring  bouIb  you  go  amongst,  and  learn  of  them.  They 
can  teach  ns  something,  and  if  there  are  rewards  in  heaven  what  com- 
parison will  our  crowns  bear  with  theirs?  Remarks  are  often  made  by 
which  one  is  cheered  and  comforted.  '*We  never  knew  before  that  ladies  htd 
us ;  that  is  such  a  prop."  '^  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  people  give  away  tickets,  and  tell 
us  to  go  to  church ;  but  no  one  else  has  been  one  with  us,  and  tried  to  raise  ub  aboTe 
the  dead-level  of  earning  daily  bread.''  The  request  is  constantly  made,  ^  Come, 
and  see  my  husband."  More  than  once,  when  this  request  has  been  complied  with, 
and  with  many  prayers  for  right  and  tender  words  and  winning  ways  the  visit 
has  been  paid,  all  hope  of  doing  good  has  been  put  to  flight  by  an  introduction 
of  this  kind,  ^  Tes,  you  have  come  to  see  my  husband.  There  he  is.  Now  gire 
it  him  well    He  deserves  it."    But  God  has  blessed  the  work  nevertheless. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Haslam  left  Highbury  church  ;  and,  as  the  room 
was  inconveniently  small,  I  asked  permission  to  use  a  double  room  over  a  mUk- 
shop  in  the  main  road,  rented  by  the  friends  at  the  Highbury  Hill  ChapeL  This 
was  most  cordially  granted,  and  here  we  worked  until,  for  want  of  funds,  the  rooms 
were  given  up  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  With  the  help  of  friends,  a  little  hall  was 
taken  for  the  next  six  months ;  but  it  was  low,  damp,  and  altogether  inadequate 
to  our  requirements.  In  the  following  spring  (1882)  the  vicarof  the  parish,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  offered  us  a  good,  dry,  comfortable  room,  very  superior  to  any  of  the  others 
which  we  have  occupied.  For  this  we  have  reason  to  be  deeply  thankfoL 
Although  it  is  situated  in  a  dark  side  street,  badly  ventilated,  and  much  too  small 
for  our  Sunday  evening  meeting,  which  is  our  best  and  choicest  time,  here  our 
God  so  evidently  meets  with  us  that  our  hearts  glow,  and  many  lips  open  for 
prayer  and  testimony.  One  after  another,  men  and  women,  in  simplest  woids, 
thank  God  for  what  they  have  received,  and  ask  Him  for  what  they  want,  not 
being  at  all  troubled  by  invitations  to  b^in  or  perorations  with  wMch  to  end 
their  prayers.  Much  of  the  success  of  these  meetings  depends,  instrumentally, 
upon  our  missionary,  Mr.  Brooking,  who  has  a  real  gift  for  conducting  them. 

To  return  to  October,  1881.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  benefit 
society,  at  which  the  men  should  meet  weekly,  and  contribute  a  small  sum  to  be 
paid  back  in  a  time  of  sickness,  became  an  accomplished  fact.  The  object  was  to 
get  men  together  to  hear  the  GospeL  The  plan  succeeded,  and  has  been  earned 
on  from  the  conmiencement  with  great  spirit.  At  the  onset  I  asked  the  members 
to  allow  me  half-an-hour  on  each  Tuesday  evening,  to  be  called  'Hhe  Treasurer's 
half-hour."  A  vote  in  favour  of  this  arrangement  was  passed,  and  in  accordanoe 
with  it  a  short  weekly  service  has  been  held. 

Before  our  meetings  conimenced,  when  I  was  visiting  from  room  to  room  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  God  gave  me  one  soul  as  an  earnest  of 
future  blessing.  But  let  me  mention  here  one  difficulty  attending  mission  worL 
In  a  house  occupied  by  two  families  I  was  warmly  received  by  the  wives,  and 
the  husbands  soon  showed  a  kind  interest  in  my  visit — ^the  ^  landlord  "  by  being 
shaved  and  cleaned  to  be  ready  for  my  call  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  thought 
he  could  give  me  some  information  on  various  subjects.  He  could  not  read,  and 
was  in  every  respect  terribly  ignorant,  but  always  contrived  to  keep  up  a  pretence 
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of  knowledgf^.  He  soon  told  me  h*  knew  the  difference  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  what  veiy  few  could  say  ;  and  when  I  expressed  my 
desire  to  have  this  mystery  explained,  he  said,  with  a  look  of  pity  for  my  ignorance, 
"  Why,  the  Catholics  say  '  Our  Farther  chart  in  Heaven,'  and  the  Protestants  <  Our 
Father  Morart  in  Heaven.' "  He  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  teach  him  ;  bat  his  dear  wife,  who  has  been  a  Christian  now  four  years, 
shames  my  want  of  faith  by  constantly  afi&rming, ''  He  vaiU  be  brought ;  Christ  is 
only  trying  my  patience."  The  lodger  in  this  house  was  a  fearful  drunkard — 
utterly  sunk  in  sin  and  wretchedness.  His  father  and  mother  had  been  drunkards 
before  him.  He  would  listen  most  attentively  when  sober,  and  at  such  times,  which 
did  not  often  occur,  would  have  conversations  with  me.  He  has  since  told  me 
that  he  used  to  get  into  the  dust-bin  to  get  out  of  my  way  when  he  knew  I  was 
coming,  ''and  now,"  he  continued,  ''I  would  go  a  couple  of  miles  to  see  you." 
Aboat  six  months  from  the  time  I  first  saw  B^—  he  promised  to  go  to  a  temper- 
ance meeting  and  sign  the  pledge.  Trembling  with  anxiety,  I  kept  my  appoint- 
ment, but  he  was  not  there  ;  I  left  the  room  to  seek  him.  He  was  coming  up 
the  dark  street  where  he  lived,  and  was  hurt  that  I  had  not  trusted  his  word. 
The  rough  figure  looked,  in  his  rags,  more  like  a  scarecrow  than  a  man.  He  said, 
huskily,  '<  If  ever  I  get  a  good  man,  it  will  be  through  you,  because  you  would 
not  give  me  up."  That  night  we  signed  the  pledge  together.  From  that  hour  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  him.  He  seemed  to  accept  Christ  and  temperance 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  attended  the  Sunday  services,  and  commenced  an 
earnest  study  of  the  Bible,  often  sitting  up  half  the  night  spelling  it  out. 
John  iiL  and  Rom.  vi.  were  soon  his  fiivourite  chapters — the  latter  describing 
his  past  and  his  present  condition.  During  the  first  two  years  he  fell 
twice  through  drink.  His  sorrow  and  remorse  were  so  great  as  to  help 
me  the  better  to  imderstand  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  Each  time,  thank 
(^)  he  rose  stronger,  because  more  humble ;  and  for  the  last  thi«e  yeazs 
the  growth  has  been  without'a  break.  He  is  a  member  of  the  church  at  Highbury 
Hill,  often  leads  us  in  prayer  at  the  mission-room,  and  is  constantly  working  to 
bring  his  "mates"  to  Christ.  His  prayers  are  marvels,  showing  how  intimate 
and  close  is  his  fellowship  with  God.  «•  0  Lord,"  he  will  say,  **  grant  that  I  may 
live  in  you  and  you  in  me,  so  that  I  may  think  your  thoughts  and  speak  yewr 
words;  and  always  give  courage  that  I  may  live  Christ  before  my  mates." 
Very  soon  after  his  conversion,  he  brought  me  a  list  of  all  the  sins  he  could  find 
in  the  Bible,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  and  be  entirely 
clean."  At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  want  to  live  so  near  to  Jesus  that,  when  I 
get  to  heaven,  it  may  not  be  a  sudden  changei  but  home-like,  with  a  dear  Friend." 
B^—  is  a  bricklayer,  but  has  very  delicate  health,  and  finds  it  hard  to  support 
his  wife  and  children.  Nevertheless,  he  is  nearly  always  cheerful,  and  has  some 
tale  to  tell  of  his  Father's  wonderful  goodness  and  special  answers  to  prayer  for 
food.  I  smiled  <me  day  when,  after  an  unusually  bad  attack  of  pain,  instead  of 
going  to  a  doctor,  and  asking  Gk)d  to  direct  him  to  give  the  right  medicine,  and 
then  to  bless  it,  he  said,  <<  I  did  not  go  to  a  doctor  at  all ;  I  asked  God  to  do 
the  whole  business  Himself,  and  He  did."  Often  the  neighbours  point  to  this 
reformed  life  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  true  religion. 

12 
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was  induced  to  join  us,  and  was  often  spoken  to.  One  Sunday  evening 
I  followed  him  out,  and  said,  "  When  will  you  be  able  to  tell  me  you  have  given 
yourself  to  Chiist?"  He  turned  round,  and  said,  almost  sharply,  ^I  have.'^ 
"  When  ?"    *«  Last  Tuesday."    "  Walk  home  with  me,  and  tell  me  all  about  it" 

So  I  heard  the  story  of  another  soul  born  of  God.    S told  me,  with  much 

simplicity,  how  he  had  tried  to  make  himself  better,  and  thought  he  was  getting 
on  nicely,  when,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  a  great  quarrel  arose  in  the  house, 
"and,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  forgot  all  I  had  heard,  all  my  good  resolutions, 
and  u»ed  the  most  shocking  language.  Suddenly  the  awful  wickedness  of  my 
conduct  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  knew  I  was  a  terrible  sinner.  There  was  no 
sleep  all  that  night  I  cried  for  mercy  the  next  day.  I  could  not  work.  We 
were  finishing  a  house.  I  knelt  in  one  of  the  rooms  nearly  all  day.  Towards 
evening,  something  seemed  to  say,  '  You  are  melancholy  ;  go  to  the  music  hall  at 
Eingsland,  and  get  cheered  up.'  I  set  out,  and  walked  nearly  two  miles,  when  I 
felt  so  miserable,  and'  turned  back  and  went  home  to  pray  again."  That  night 
God's  light  came  to  him,  ctnd  ever  since  he  has  led  a  consistent  and  happy  life— a 
good  worker  and  one  of  our  prayer  leaders.    He  is  only  now  learning  to  read. 

W was,  years  ago,  when  a  soldier,  a  professing  Christian.      Through  a 

disappointment  he  fell  into  drunkenness,  and  sank  very  low.  He  was  induced 
to  join  us,  and  God  has  led  him  back  to  Himself.  He  is  very  humble,  and  full  of 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  others,  especiidly  of  his  young  wife.  He  is  our  band- 
master. 

The  little  service  we  have  on  club  nights  is  distasteful  to  the  men  when  they 
first  come.  But  it  is  allowed  as  an  indulgence  to  myself,  and  they  endure  it  all  the 
better  by  the  gift  to  each  one  who  stays  of  a  bun  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  particularly 
ikoticed  two  men  who  were  ifast  friends,  and  who  seemed  for  many  months  to  be 
bpred  by  the  address.  At  length  the  expression  of  their  faces  changed  for  one  of 
cniious  interest,  and  soon  afterwards  one  of  the  wives  told  me  that  they  intended 
to  go  to  church.  I  was  glad  to  give  each  of  them  a  Prayer-book.  They  attended 
09ce  or. twice,  but  could  not  find  the  places,  and  did  not  seem  to  "get  on."  One 
Snnday  morning  I  saw  them  in  the  club-pew  at  chapel,  and  from  that  time  they 
have  attended  there  regularly  in  the  morning  and  at  the  mission-room  in  the 
evening*  Last  year,  when  away  from  home,  I  received  the  glorious  news  that  one 
of  them  had  publicly  declared  himself  a  Christian  at  a  lai^e  temperance  meetiug 
in  th^  HoUoway  Road,  and  that  his  friend  was  earnestly  seeking  salvation.  On 
the  first  Sunday  after  my  return,  I  met  the  two  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  them.  0 — ^  was  simply  trusting  in  Christ  He  had  no  idea 
there  could  be  so  much  happiness  on  earth.  He  had  net  prayed  for  years,  and 
could  only  compare  his  feeling  of  fear  lest  he  should  be  seen  when  first  on  his 
knees,  to  the  fear  a  burglar  must  have  of  being  discovered.  His  friend  wanted 
to  understand  everything ;  f/i€9i  he  would  gladly  believe.  After  asking  him  to 
explain  a  few  of  the  common  marvels  of  nature  which  are  inexplicable,  his 
uund  was  considerably  relieved,  and  he  imid  he  had  gained  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  a  dark  subject ;  and  that  same  evening,  coming  out  of  the  mission- 
room,  he  said  to  me,  "  You  have  your  wish.  I  see  clearly,  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand I  must  leave  with  Christ,  and  I  canP    These  men  are  amongst  our  b^t 
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woilun^  and  very  actire  in  the  '^  Gospel  Temperance  ^  movement  One  ia  a  fair 
flpeaker,  and  boUi  are  diligent  studenta  of  the  Bible,  and  doing  a  good  work 

amongst  their  friends.    A  little  boy  said  to  one  of  S 'a  sons,  ^  Your  home  is 

differant  &om  what  it  nsed  to  be."  ''  I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  was  the  child's 
reply.  Different,  indeed,  for  both  the  fSEiither  and  the  mother  were  hard  drinkers, 
and  now  they  are  in  their  right  mind  at  the  Saviour's  feet 

One  more  instance  of  the  Master's  blessing  shall  suffice.  Last  October  we 
invited  aboat  sixty  of  the  men  to  tea,  with  a  view  to  form  a  Bible  Union,  choosing 
only  those  likely  to  be  interested  in  such  a  movement  About  one  man  I  hesitated 
a  long  time.  "  ShaU  I,  or  shall  I  not}  send  him  an  invitation  ? "  At  last  the  note 
was  posted,  and  W— —  was  present,  and  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
plan  of  Scripture  study.  The  evening  of  the  next  day  was  the  usual  evening 
for  the  dub-meeting.  He  was  present  again.  I  saw  at  the  first  glance  that 
he  was  not  himself.  The  room  was  so  full  that  I  ix)uld  not  get  to  speak  to  him, 
but  he  gave  me  peculiar  looks  and  nods,  and  when  I  was  leaving  he  beckoned  to 
me  so  decidedly  that  I  made  my  way  near  enough  for  him  to  whisper,  '^  Oh,  do 
say  a  prayer  for  me.  I  cannot  forget  last  night  It  has  reg'Iar  took  hold  of  me." 
I  proposed  that  we  should  go  into  another  room  and  pray  together  ;  but  this  he 
declined.  I  wrote  to  him  that  night,  and  went  over  the  le^on  we  had  studied  on 
^  previous  evening,  telling  him  the  case  there  described  was  his  own — Jesus 
pawiBft  the  blind  man  crying  to  Him,  people  hindering,  the  garment  (sin)  cast 
away,  the  persistent  cry,  then  the  sure  and  welcome  question,  <<  What  wilt  thou  ?" 
This  little  message  was  blest  to  his  conversion,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  declared 
bimaelf  fully  "on  the  Lord's  side."  Naturally  energetic,  and  enthusiastic,  he  is 
longings  burning  to  bring  all  around  him  to  Jesus,  that  diey  may  share  his  new- 
found joy.  Hia  constant  words  are,  ''Qive.me  more  to  do.  I  mtwe  win  sonls. 
Tell  me  how  I  can  mim  sotUs."  One  trembles  at  the  effect  the  coldness  of  some 
Christiana  and  the  hardness  of  the  world  will  have  on  t^  earnest  souL  May 
God  k^  him.    He  is  able. 

Some  may  ask  why  only  men  are  spoken  oL  The  answer  ^is,  that  they  are 
considered  more  difficult  to  reach,  and  this  is  written  that  timid  workers  may  be 
encoonged  to  try  to  win  these  tender,  rough  souIb  for  our  Lord*s  service.  Gk)d  is 
certainly  using  the  Gk)6pel  Temperance  movement ;  may  it  not  be  His  message  to 
Hu  Church  at  the  present  time  %  However  that  may  be,  let  us  thank  Him  that, 
in  these  days  of  luxury  and  ease,  there  is  some  little  thing  in  which  we  may  deny 
ouMelves  for  His  sake.  From  our  club  we  gather  most  of  the  men  who 
come  to  our  Sunday  service ;  from  it  we  have  formed  our  Bible  Union  of 
forty  members ;  from  it  has  sprung  a  branch  lodge  of  the  temperance  society 
known  as  the  **  Phoenix,"  called  the  ^  Bailhache  Lodge,"  with  a  brass  band^  and 
nxanbering  about  seventy  persons.  A  marked  change  for  the  better  is  observable 
in  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  men.  A  softening  influence  is  at  work^  and 
homes  have  been  made  happier  even  when  the  highest  good  has  not  as  yet  been 
reached.  I  should  despair  of  effecting  much  good  amongst  the  working  clashes, 
without  the  combination  of  Gospel  and  Temperance  which  we  have  in  Ae  Blue 
Ribbon  Army.  It  is  curious  and  deeply  interesting  to  obaerTe  Mie  hold  i^hich 
thia  movement  takes  upon  the  people. 
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Just  a  word  on  financial  matters.  Only  two  or  three  friends  give  me  refjralar 
subscriptions,  and  I  am  often  sorely  puzzled  as  to  where  the  next  needed  money 
will  come  from.  The  work  enlarges  on  every  hand,  and  every  new  branch  requires 
pecuniary  support.  The  present  expenditure  is  quite  £70a-year.  The  dub  costs 
nearly  £Z0  ;  the  mothers'  meeting,  £10  ;  besides  which  we  have  to  provide  for 
sick  and  poor  relief,  temperance  work,  the  night  school,  young  men's  Sunday- 
classes,  ^tA  other  expenses  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  letter.  Of  all,  how- 
ever, carcf.il  accounts  are  taken,  and  any  one  making  inquiries  would  be  gladlj 
famish"  i  with  a  statement. 

This  i  ^  a  very  cursory  glance  at  our  five  years'  work,  which,  though  not  without 
bitter  di?ai  nnintments,  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  God  has  indeed  made  a 
"divinely 'T.  11  erous  use"  of  small  efforts.  May  my  little  story  encourage  smoc 
timid  one^i  to  invest,  with  surest  expectation  of  abundant  interest  from  the  Master, 
in  the  work  to  which  He  yields  such  blessed  results. 

17,  Wilberforce  Koad,  Finsbuiy  Park.  E.  Bailbache. 


[The  Editor  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bailhache  for  this  letter,  assured,  as  he  is,  that 
it  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  Her  work  is  a  modest  one ;  it  does  not  figure 
amongst  the  great  religious  movements  of  the  day-«^probably  many  of  our  readers 
have  never  heard  of  it  before — ^but  it  has  elements  of  beauty  and  of  nobieness 
which  must  commend  it  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  love  the  Saviour,  and  who 
wish  to  see  the  power  of  His  Gospel  making  itself  felt  amongst  the  more  debased 
classes  of  our  population.  There  is  much  of  the  same  kind  of  work  being  done 
in  many  of  our  towns  which  finds  no  public  chronicle,  and  herein  we  find  one  of 
the  most  hopeftil  aspects  of  our  time.  Mrs.  Bailhache  has  not  pleaded  in  the 
above  communication  for  pecuniary  help,  neither  has  she  asked  the  Editor  to 
plead  for  her.  He  takes,  however,  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  will  be  a 
gratification  to  him  to  find  that  her  simple  but  effective  story  has  touched  some 
kind.  Christian  hearts  into  sympathy,  and  into  a  determination  to  lighten  the 
pecuniary  burden  she  has  to  sustain.] 


THE  BAPTISMAL  FOBMULA. 
To  iki  Editob  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

Sib, — ^In  the  March  number  of  the  Baftibt  Magazine  there  are  several  extzacts 
firom  recent  writers  relating  to  baptism  which  nmdoubtedly  confirm  the  views  held 
by  the  Baptist  denomination  that  immersion  was  the  original  and  apostolic  mode 
of  administering  this  rite.  The  writer  of  the  introductory  remarks  observes :  ^  It 
is  onr  simple  and  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  will  of  our  Lord,  and  we  sbouhl 
therefore  carefully  consider  all  that  is  said  either  in  favour  of  or  against  our 
interpretation  of  Scripture.''  These  are  just  and  proper  sentiments  to  hold  not 
only  in  regard  to  baptism,  but  to  every  doctrine  or  rite  held  or  adopted  by  modem 
Christiaa  churches.    In  the  extract  given  from  Dean  Plumptre's  notes  o&^ 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Landels.  i8i 

Acts,  he  mys :  Baptism,  « in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  "  the  only  fonnula 
recognised  in  the  Acts."  How  is  it  then  that  the  Churcli  univeisally  uses  in  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance  the  Nicene  fonnula^In  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  If  the  reply  is  that  our  Saviour  commanded 
thwe  words  to  be  used  (Matt,  xxviii  19),  I  ask— Why  was  not  this  command  as 
obligatory  upon  the  Apostles  as  upon  us?  These  are  difficulties  which  have 
troubled  me ;  and  I  should  like  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  to  solve  them.  The 
writer  of  a  pamphlet*  severely  noticed  in  your  issue  for  November,  1882,  forcibly 
points  out  the  discrepancy  between  our  Lord*s  commands  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles.  Can  these  discrepancies  be  explained?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  as 
important  that  Baptists  should  be  as  Scriptural  in  the/ormi«/a  they  use  when  they. 

baptize  a  candidate  as  they  are  in  the  mods  in  which  they  administer  the  rite. I 

am,  yours  truly,  Addi. 

Monk,  1883. 


removal  of  Dr.  Landels  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  a  denominar 
tional  event  of  no  ordinary  importance.    Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he 
came  to  London  from  Birmingham  with  an  assured  reputation  as  a 
preacher  of  exceptional  power,  and  through  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  his  influence  for  good  has  steadily  grown.    He  stands  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  our  Nonconformist  ranks,  and  the  Baptists  especially  have  reason  to 
he  thankful  to  Qod  for  the  laborious  work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  principles 
which  distinguish  them  from,  as  weU  as  of  those  which  they  hold  in  common 
with,  all  other  Evangelical  bodies  of  Christians.    Our  denomination  in  England 
will  scarcely  seem  to  be  complete  without  him,  and  in  London  the  vacancy  caused 
l>7  his  removal  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  filled  up.    We  do  not  doubt  that  his 
reasons  for  accepting  the  call  to  Edinburgh  were  such  as  he  could  not  resist  with- 
out violence  to  his  judgment,  and  his  innumerable  friends  on  tiie  south  of  the , 
Border  must  submit  to  the  great  loss  occasioned  by  his  departure  as  patiently  as 
they  can.    If  England  is  the  poorer,  however,  Scotland  will  be  the  richer. 
Dr.  Landels  is  now  amongst  our  elderly  worthies,  but  he  retains  his  physical  and 
intellectnal  vigour,  and  these  he  will  still  consecrate,  from  the  impulses  of  a  ripe 
gpiritiiality,  to  the  service  of  his  Divine-  Redeemer  and  Lord.    It  is  well  for 
Baptist  interests  in  Scotland  that  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh  has  followed  so 
doaely  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Culross  from  Qlasgow  to  BristoL    May  both  these 
changes  be  fraught  with  wide  and  lasting  blessing.    The  churches  and  congrega- 
tions bereaved  by  them  may  well  attract  the  special  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all 
their  Baptist  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


•  If 
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JuBHiBB  Lectu&bb  :  a  Histcrical  Series  Delivered  on  the  OccaaiQii  of  the  JjiUke 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  With  an  IntiodaetaQr 
Chapter.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Wx  have  delayed  our  notice  of  these  two  handsome  and  exceedingly,  naefiol 
vokunes,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  space  for  an  adequate  article  foundid 
upon  theuL  Much  to  our  r^p»t^  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  must  for  the  present 
be  deferred.  We  greatly  rejoice  that  the  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  UnioOt 
which  occurred  last  year,  was  signalised,  among  other  ways,  by  the  delivpiy  of  a 
series  of  lectures  setting  forth  the  historical  origin  and  progress  of  Congregp- 
tionalism  in  this  country.  The  great  movement  is  worthy  of  such  a  memorial,, 
and  the  facts  connected  with  it  are  not  too  widely  known,  even  among  those  who 
have  spiritually,  ecclesiastically,  and  socially  profited  by  them.  The  whole  matter 
is  here  set  forth,  in  its  various  stages  and  aspects,  with  sufficient  fulness  to  bupply 
an  important  desideratum ;  and  the  fact  that  a  dozen  different  minds  have  been 
engaged  upon  it-^minds  of  marked  individuality,  of  keen  insight,  of  wide  readings 
of  ezpresaional  power,  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  and  of  entire  sympathy  with  tadi 
otheiv- has  given  to  the  j^roduQtion  a  breadth  and  a  comprehensiven^  wbialut 
could  not  otherwise  have  had,  as  well  as  a  variety  o{  treatment,  consistent  with 
imity  of  design,  which  the  reader  is  sure  to  enjoy. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  series  setting  forth  '^the  action  of  Congr^ational 
principles  in  history  **  should  be  .preceded  by  a  statement  of  "  the  Congregational 
ideal,  or  the  aims  that,  through  the  Congregational  polity,  the  churches  that  profeoi 
it  seek  to  attain  and  realise." 

'^It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  ^  possible  to  do  justice  to  their  wimning 
and  mission.  It  is  here  that  their  poaitiye  character  comes  out,  and  their  polity  aj^ean 
In  its  tnie  nature,  and  spirit,  and  purpose,  not  aa  it  aeems  under  the  pervemitiee  and 
perversions  of  the  hour,  but  as  it  stands,  aa  it  wave,  in  the  light  of  eternity,  aeekuig  to 
are  the  reign  or  Kingdom  of  God  realised  on  earth,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
identified  with  religion  and  in>rked  in  ita  name»  but  by  the  regeneration  of  men,  and 
the  consequent  regeneration  of  the  families,  the  societies,  and  the  States  they  constitute.' 

The  task  of  defining  and  expounding  '^  the  Congregational  ideal "  was  SMigDfld 
to  Dr.  Fairbaim,  and  he  has  performed  it  with  rare  ability.  Heaoon  condncti  ui 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  thus ; — 

"  It  is  significant  that  the  apostles  used  a  term  with  Qreek  rather  than  with  Jewish 
associations,  imcKtivU  rather  than  ffvpoyvyfi,  and  it  is  through  its  Greek  aasociatioiistet 
the  term  most  be  interpreted.  In  Athens  the  iietcXiifftcurral  were  the  members  of  the 
iKkknvia^  and  to  ait^  to  speak,  and  to  vote  there  belonged  of  right  to  every  citizen.  And  the 
iiuktiaia  was  the  symbol  of  the  autonomy  and  freedom  of  the  city,  of  all  the  healthieiW 
most  patriotic,  and  educative  in  its  life.  Where  every  cittaen  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an 
iKKKiiamcfTif,  neglected  no  duiy  it  involved,  despised  or  abused  no  honour  it  could  hriofr 
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lired  mindful  of  all  the  responsibilities,  and  jealous  of  all  the  powers  it  laid  upon  him, 
there  the  city  became  the  best  that  was  possible  to  it — that  most  beautiful  of  all  thingpB, 
the  home  of  freemen,  whose  noblest  faculties  were  all  so  ezerclBed  as  to  express  % 
spontaneous  yet  finely  regulated  order.  There  have  been  no  cities  in  the  history  of  t!m 
world  so  rich  in  great  citizens,  in  splendid  patriotism,  in  culture,  art,  wisdom,  in  afl 
&ir  humanities,  as  the  cities  where  this  ideal  was  most  nearly  realised.  And  the  piimitlYB 
Christian  licjrXi|<rfai  were  societies  of  freemen,  organised  that  they  might  frilfil  the  duties 
of  their  religion,  realise  the  ideal  of  their  faith.  And  eveiy  member  was  an  ^jrjcAnirMMTiir, 
bound  to  contribute  the  whole  wealth  of  his  renewed  manhood  to  the  enriching  and 
ordering  of  the  city  or  society  that  was  the  home  of  his  souL  Now  the  Congregational 
polity  is  the  polity  which  attempts  to  recover  this  ideal,  to  enforce  all  the  duties,  affirm 
all  the  rights,  and  work  for  all  the  ends  it  involves.  The  individuals  must  be  perfected 
if  we  are  to  have  perfected  societies,  and  only  as  wo  have  perfected  cities  or  societies  can 
we  have  the  perfect  State.  The  iKKKn^ioarTai  must  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
priyileges,  and  made  to  fulfil  their  ancient  duties,  that  the  ancient  lKnXt\vioL  may  be 
regained,  the  aboriginal  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  and  religion  realised." 

The  ideal  thus  described  is  a  beantifol  one,  and  incalculably  better  would  Qhris- 
tianiiy  and  niATilrin<<  have  fiEued  if  the  professing  Church  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
it  Dr.  Fairbaim  traces  the  departures  fix>m  it  with  a  steady  and  discnminativie 
band,  and  lays  bare  the  causes  by  which  those  departures  were  induced*  He 
starts  with  the  principle  that  *Hhe  Churches  of  Christ  exist  for  the  religion 'of 
Christ,"  and  that,  therefore,  "  their  polities  must  be  looked  at  through  its  nature 
and  ends,  spirit  and  purpose.  The  polity  that  best  interprets  and  realises  these 
is  tiie  best  Church  polity."    He  then  observes  that 

''Church  polities  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  Monarchical  and  the 
Bepublican,  each  being  capable  of  further  sub-division.  The  Monarchical  is  either 
absolutes  Papal,  or  limited = Episcopal ;  the  former  is  simply  an  autocracy,  or  organised 
and  absolute  patriarchate,  while  the  latter  is  constitutional,  or  a  sovereignty  qualified 
by  law.  The  Republican  is  either  oligarchical = Presbyterian,  or  democratic = Congrega- 
tional The  former  is  governed  by  and  through  its  elect,  the  men  who,  as  ministers  or 
«lders,  are  its  ruling  spiritual  aristocracy ;  but  the  latter  is  more  jealous  of  its  delegated 
powers,  loving  to  act  in  a  body  and  as  a  whole,  that  all  may,  by  exercising  high 
fanctions,  learn  high  things." 

These  polities  are  to  be  studied  *<frx>m  the  standpoint  of  the  religion  and 
rel^ous  ideal  of  Christ  and  His  apostles."  The  contrast  of  Catholicism  wit^  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  is  effectively  opened  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"There  is  nothing  that  so  radically  afiects  and  determines  alike  the  doctrine,  ethics, 
and  poHtics  of  a  religion  as  its  relation  to  what  may  be  termed  the  sacerdotal  element 
or  idea.  Now  the  Catholic  is  a  system  constituted  and  administered  by  a  priesthood, 
devoted  to  ritual,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  made  by  an  enforced  celibacy  to  feel,  as  it 
were,  homeless,  with  all  their  home  affections  absorbed  by  the  Church  ;  so  graded, 
drilled,  and  organised  that  they  form,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  '  a  sort  of  spiritual  army, 
dispened  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of  which  all  the  movements  can  be 
directed  by  one  head,  and  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan.*  And  this  priesthood  is 
tucesaary  to  the  worship  of  God,  claims  the  right  to  hear  confession,  to  grant  absolu- 
tion, to  celebrate  mass,  to  give  or  witiihold  the  sacraments,  to  open  or  shut  the  gates  of 
the  Churehi  which  is  to  them  and  theirs  the  door  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  priest 
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stands  between  man  and  God — a  mediator,  a  person  seeking  to  control  the  world  that 
Is,  by  his  power  over  the  world  to  come.  Bat  of  all  this  there  is  in  the  New  Testsment 
absolutely  no  trace.  Jesus  Himself  was  no  priest,  was  without  priestly  ancestry  and 
associates,  adopted  no  sacerdotal  custom,  chose  no  sacerdotar  person,  had  no  relations, 
save  those  of  antagonism,  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  one  thing  it  gaye  Him  was  the 
konour  of  its  hate  and  the  glorious  infamy  of  the  Cross.  No  one  of  His  apostles  was  a 
priest,  or  exercised  a  single  .priestly  function,  or  uttered  a  word  that  hinted  at  actual  or 
possible  priestly  claims.  The  terms  they  used  to  denote  the  offices  they  held  or  in- 
stituted express  or  imply  no  single  sacerdotal  element  or  idea.  The  men  who  are  cliai]ged 
to  represent  and  administer  the  neW  faith  are  named  prophets,  or  apostles,  or  evan- 
gelists, or  pastors,  or  teachei's,  or  overseers,  or  elders,  or  ministers,  or  deacons,  but  never 
priests.  And  this  is  a  most  remarkable  thing,  explicable  only  as  the  result  of  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  purpose.  The  worship  of  Christ's  day  was  steeped  in  sacerdotalism ; 
aU  its  great  acts  and  instruments  and  agents  bore  sacerdotal  names,  and  were  beset  with 
associations  and  fixed  in  a  system  sacerdotal  through  and  through.  To  institute  a  poKty 
that  had  not  even  a  reminiscence  of  the  actual  sacerdotalism,  where  everything  priestly 
was  so  transfigured  into  its  spiritual  opposite  as  to  be  only  the  more  completely  annulled ; 
to  appoint  to  religious  or  spiritual  offices  that  had  in  name  no  hint,  in  functions  no 
shadowiest  remembrance  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  implies  so  studious  and  complete  a 
rejection  of  all  they  signified  in  religious  polities  as  to  be  demonstrative  prbof  that  they 
had  not,  and  were  meant  never  more  to  have,  any  place  in  the  Christian  system." 

The  contrast  is  further  seen  in  regard  to  the  question  of  polity. 

"  The  primitive  Church  is  no  unity  in  the  Roman  sense,  and  it  knows  no  primacy. 
Its  societies  are  not  organised  into  a  single  body  politic,  or  subordinated  to  a  single  bead. 
There  are  the  most  marked  diversities  in  custom  and  practice,  the  most  remarkable 
differences  in  policy  and  method.    The  Jews  and  Greeks  do  not  readily  coalesce ;  the 
former  stand  on  immemorial  privileges  and  rites,  the  latter  on  their  newly  won  liberty. 
Paul  and  the  '  pillar  apostles '  have  different  provinces ;  he  wiU  not  allow  them  to  invade 
his  ireedom,  nor  will  they  enforce  his  liberty  in  the  churches  of  Judtea.  There  is  nothing 
h3  S3  severely  condemns  as  the  attempt  to  invoke  the  authority  of  certain  potent  names ; 
to  swear  by  Cephas  is  to  renounce  Christ.    But  while  no  system  could  be  less  uniform, 
none  could  be  more  fraternal.    Paul  writes  to  many  churches,  and  many  churches  con- 
fess him  their  founder  and  teacher ;  but  his  letters  are  expository  or  expoatnlatoxy, 
hortatory  or  biographical,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  speaking  with  legal  or  political 
authority.     No  man  ever  had  a  doctrinal  system  so  carefully  articulated,  or  labouxad 
nK>re  to  make  it  intelligible  and  credible  to  the  societies  he  formed  ;  yet  no  man  ever  ae 
carefully  avoided  buildiog  the  societies  he  erected  at  Galatia  and  Rome,  Ephesus  and 
Colosse,  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  Corinth  and  Athens,  into  a  political  corporatioB. 
HLs  unity  of  the  faith  did  not  mean  organised  uniformity.    And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  apostolic  writers.    The  only  New  Testament  book  that  seems  to  dream  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  and  localised  State  is  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  City  of  God  ia  to  it 
not  Rome,  but  Jerusalem.    Rome,  indeed,  is  the  unholy  city,  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  apostolic  martyrdoms,  not  of  apostolic  rule.** 

We  must  not  follow  Dr.  Fairbaim  in  his  development  of  the  prooeas  of 
deterioration  by  which  "  the  icXi|/>o«  came  to  stand  over  against  the  >^t^  and  by 
which  <'  there  was  not  only  the  gravest  of  all  schiBma  introduced  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  but,  as  it  were^  the  centre  of  gravity  was  changed,  and  all  moTement^ 
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•Tolutional  and  oxganisiDg,  regulated  by  the  legislative  and  administiatiye  order 
lather  than  bj  the  Divine  and  living  Head."  "  A  whole  new  sacerdotalism  was 
inrolvedy  and  waited  only  time  and  opportunity  for  evolution,  and  these  were 
not  denied."  The  Reformation  was  a  movement  for  recovering  for  Christianity 
its  primitive  ideal 

"  But  it  was  easier  to  see  what  wis  needed  than  to  accompllBh  it  Much,  of  course, 
WM  gained  by  the  mere  revolt  from  the  sacerdotal  polity  which  had  been  organised  into 
Catholicism.  Its  strength  was  broken ;  it  might  storm  as  of  old,  but  iti  thunder  had 
lost  its  power  to  terrify,  and  its  lightning  to  smite.  But  what  rose  in  the  revolted 
prorinces  was  not  the  primitive  ideal,  but  only  more  or  less  remote  approximations  to  it. 
The  Reformers,  like  men  everywhere,  worked  under  the  limitations  of  time  and  place  ; 
sod  they  did  not  work  alone.  They  had  to  work  through,  and  along  with,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  under  Kings  and  States.  The  Reformer  that  worked  most  through  and 
least  under  a  State  accomplished  his  work  most  thoroughly ;  the  Reformers  that  worked 
most  completely  under  and  for  a  sovereign  accomplished  the  least.  .  .  .  The 
Anglican  Church  was  thoroughly  insular,  lived  and  acted  as  a  Church  for  the  English, 
without  universal  sympathies,  save  where  here  and  there  touched  by  Genevan  influences, 
accomplishing  the  work  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  leaving  as  much  of  the 
venerable  edifice  the  ages  had  built  as  the  forces  at  work  could  be  induced  to  spare. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  a  return  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  only  at  the  reformation  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England." 

The  inadequacy  of  the  change  was  patent  to  many  minds.  They  said,  ^'  Restore 
the  truth  and  way  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  glory  of  the  apostolic  age  will 
return."  These  were  the  men  from  whom  the  Congregationalism  of  to-day  has 
descended ;  and  Dr.  Fairbaim  sets  forth  the  spiritual  elements  and  principles 
which  gave  them  their  power.  What  that  power  has  achieved  he  tells  ns  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Its  success  is  not  a  thing  of  statistics  ;  figures  could  in  no  way  represent  it     It  is 
embodied  in  the  legislation,  in  the  civil  rights,  in  the  religious  liberties  so  slowly  and 
80  haxdly  won,  in  the  political  duties  so  strenuously  fulfilled,  in  the  public  opinion  and 
pablic  conduct  of  the  Enghsh  people.     Thanks  mainly  to  Independency,  the  English 
people  have  learned  that  the  State,  inimical  to  religious  freedom,  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
religion ;  that  to  tolerate  only  one  Church  in  the  State  is  to  do  the  utmost  injury  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.     Nor  are  these  its  only  services.      No  student  of  English 
Ustory  can  deny  that  it  created  a  new  conscience  for  conduct  in  the  English  people, 
new  qualities  of  character  and  types  of  virtue,  and  added  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  to  the  long  roll  of  Christian  heroes  and  saints.     But,  while  creating  a  loftier  and 
more  ethical  ideal  of  the  Christian  man,  it  also  lifted  the  conception  of  the  Church  of 
Jesns  Christ,  and  made  it  less  civil  and  more  spiritual,  less  sacerdotal  and  more  moral. 
It  placed  religion  above  the  sovereign  as  above  the  man,  made  the  Church  as  a  society 
independent  of  the  State,  but  as  the  bearer  of  the  ideals  and  truths,  as  the  vehicle -and 
exponent  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  to  the  State  as  to  the  individual— 
leUted,  that  is,'  as  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  righteousness,  with  a  commission  that 
eomes  direct  from  the  Eternal.    .    .    .    Strong  in  the  faith  that  Christ  was  King,  that 
where  He  reigned  no  sovereign  had  any  right  or  title  to  interfere ;  that  the  surest  note  of 
s  Christian  man  was  his  being  obedient  to  Christ  in  all  things  ;  the  surest  note  of  a 
Christian  Church,  its  woridng  in  Christ's  way  for  Christ's  ends— the  Independents 
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lived  through  the  old  days  of  darkness  into  these  days  of  light,  and  helped  to  make  the 
day  when  it  dawned  the  day  of  rich  froition  and  richer  promise  we  find  it  to  be." 

These  statements  find  ample  and  eloquent  illustration  as  well  as  convineing  proof 
in  the  eleven  lectures  which  follow,  on: — I.  "The  Early  Independents,"  by  B, 
W.  Dale  ;  11.  «  Laud  and  the  Puritans,"  by  Dr.  Allen ;  III.  "  The  Westminster 
Anembly,"  by  Dr.  Stoughton  ;  IV.  ''  Independents  in  the  Days  of  the  Common- 
wealth,'' by  Dr.  K  Conder ;  Y.  **  The  Policy  of  the  Restozation,  and  the  Beign  of 
Charles  the  Second,"  by  Dr.  Kennedy  ;  YI.  **  Bishop  Burnet  and  Contempomy 
Schemes  of  Comprehension,"  by  S.  Pearson,  M.A.  ;  YIL  "  The  Struggle  for  Cifil 
Liberty  in  the  Georgian  Era,"  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.  A. ;  YIIL  «  The  Evsn- 
gelical  Bevival  in  the  Georgian  Era,  and  its  Effeet  on  the  Development  of  the 
Free  Church  Principle,"  by  A.  Mackennal,  B.A. ;  IX.  "Brgad  Church  Doctrintf 
and  Independency,"  by  Edward  White  ;  X.  "  Consregationalism  and  ClericalMm,* 
by  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A. ;  XI.  "  Nonconformity  in  Wales,"  by  Henry  Richard,  M.P. 
Sucli  topics,  with  such  names  attached  to  them,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
interest  and  instructiveness,  and  we  can  assure  all  readers  of  a  rare  treat  if  they 
can  bring  to  the  perusal  an  intelligent  mind,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  an 
unprejudiced  heart.  Some  among  us  are  inclined  to  modify  our  Congrega- 
tionalism because,  in  some  respects,  it  does  not  work  as  well  as  they  could  wish. 
We  think  they  would  rise  from  the  study  of  these  volumes  with,  the  feeling  that 
that  temptation  had  lost  whatever  of  plausibility  it  may  have  ever  seemed  to 
possess. 


Thb  RsLioioys  of  the  Anciemt  Wobld.  By  George  Bawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford^  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Rel^ooi 
Tract  Society. 

Thk  study  of  the  ancient  religions,  to  which  Professor  Bawlinson  in  this  volume 
gives  his  very  valuable  help,  has  become  a  popular  one.  Probably  the  present 
widely  awakened  interest  in  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  modem  missionary  ente^ 
prise,  to  the  healthiness  and  efficiency  of  which  it  wiU  no  doubt,  in  its  tam, 
largely  contribute.  Certainly  the  ancient  religions  present  many  emious  \fspx» 
for  thought,  and  supply  much  scope  for  that  kind  of  research  which  a  proper 
regard  for  all  that  concerns  the  history  and  destiny  of  man  is  sure  to  promote  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  req^uisite  gifts  and  resources.  Professor 
Rawlinson  very  properly  observes  :— 

'^Such  inquiries  have  a  value  in  themselves.  'The  proper  stady  of  mankind  i» 
man  ; '  and  the  past  history  of  the  human  race  possesses  an  undying  interest  for  the 
greater  portion  of  educated  minds.  Of  that  past  history  there  is  no  branch  more  instruct- 
ive, and  few  more  entertaining,  than  that  which  deals  with  religious  beliefs,  opinions, 
and  practices.  Religion  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  thoughts  of  a  nation ;  and 
it  is  by  studying  their  religions  that  we  obtain  the  best  clue  to  the  inner  life  and  true 
character  of  the  various  peoples  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of 
human  affairs." 

Our  author  has  not  attempted  to  produce  a  ''  Science  of  Religion  ; "  neither  has 
he  speculated  upon  "  the  possibility  of  such  a  science  being  ultimately  ekboratod 
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when  all  the  fiusts  are  kiio\vn.''^Ta8ks  of  this' kind  are  sometimes  undertaken,  but^ 
to  say  the  least,  they  are  at  present  premature.  The  desire  to  generalise  on  thia 
sabjeet "  has  outran  the  necessarily  anterior  collection  of  materials  on  which  such 
generalisation  might  be  safely  based."  This  latter  is  the  work  to  which  Prolsasor 
Bawlinson  has  addressed  himself,  and  has  selected  for  investigation  the  eigbt 
principal  religions  of  antiquity — viz.,  those  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  the  Iranians,  the  Sanskritic  Indians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  Jewish  religion  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
place  in  the  Hst,  and  **  the  religions  of  ancient  barbarous  races  have  been  excluded 
u  not  having  come  down  to  us  in  any  detail,  or  upon  sufficiently  trustworthy 
eyidence."  On  each  of  the  above  subjects  we  have  the  cream  of  such  information  aa 
the  careful  and  intelligent  researches  of  modem  times  have  been  able  to  secure, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  see  pretty  clearly  the  individwility  which  each  of  these  old 
religions  possessed — the  chief  respects  in  which  they  differed  from  each  other* 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  author,  though  abstaining  A:om  the  endeavour  to  found 
"a positive  theory  "  upon  the  survey, because  he  is  aware  that  such  a  survey  must 
at  present  be  by  no  means  complete,  considers  that  '*  certain  negative  conclusions 
of  no  little  interest  may  be  drawn  even  from  the  data  now  before  us."  These 
negative  conclusions  are  thus  stated  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  back  to  any  one  fandamental  concep* 
tion,  to  any  innate  idea,  or  to  any  common  ezperienee  or  observation,  the  various, 
religions  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  veiled  monotheinn  of  £gypt,  the 
dtialigm  of  Persia,  the  shamanism  of  Etruria,  the  pronounced  polytheism  of  India,  are 
too  contraiiant,  too  absolutely  unlike,  to  admit  of  any  one  explanation,  or  to  be  deriva- 
tites  from  a  single  source.    •    .    • 

"Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  from  none  of  the  religions  here  treated  of  oould  the  religion 
ofthe  ancient  Hebrews  have  originated.  .  .  .  Judaism  stands  out  from  all  other 
religions  as  a  thing  aui  generis,  offering  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  systems  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  East,  and  so  entirely  different  from  them,  in  its  spirit  and  its  essence, 
that  its  origin  could  not  but  have  been  distinct  and  separate. 

"Tliiidly,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
the  sacred  writings  of  any  of  these  nations.      Ko  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that' 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  '  Ritual  of  the  Dead,'  unless  it  be  that  between  the ' 
Pentateuch  and  the  Zendavesta,  or  between  the  same  and  the  Vedas.    \     .    .    Where 
they  approach  most  nearly,  as  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  Deluge,  while  the  facta- 
ncorded  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  the  religions  standpoint  is  utterly  unlike. 

"Fourthly,  the  historic  review  which  has  been  here  made  lends  no  support  to  the 
theory,  that  there  is  a  uniform  growth  and  progress  of  religions  from  fetishism  to- 
polytheism,  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  and  from  monotheism  to  positivism,  aa 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  Comte.  None  of  the  religions  here  described  shows  any  signs 
of  having  been  developed  out  of  fetishism,  unless  it  be  the  shamanism  of  the  Etruscans. 
In  most  of  them  the  monotheistic  idea  is  most  prominent  at  the  first,  and  gradually 
Womes  obscured,  and  gives  way  before  a  polytheistic  corruption.  In  all  there  is  one 
element,  at  least,  which  appears  to  be  traditional,  viz.,  sacrifice,  for  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  that  man  came  so  generally  to  believe  that  the 
wperior  powers,  whatever  they  were,  would  be  pleased  by  the  violent  death  of  one  or 
Aore  of  their  creatures. 

"Altogether,  the  theory  to  which  the  facts  appear  on*  the  whole  to  point  is  th»^ 
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existence  of  a  primitlre  religion,  conunttnicated  to  man  from  withoat,  whereof  monothe- 
ism and  expiatory  sacrifice  were  parts,  and  the  gradual  clouding  oyer  of  this  prituitive 
revelation  everywhere,  unless  it  were  among  the  Hebrews.  .  .  .  The  cloud  wu 
darker  and  thicker  in  some  places  than  in  others.  There  were,  perhaps,  nu»8  with 
whom  the  wh6le  of  the  past  became  a  taSbula  raaa,  and,  all  traditional  knowledge  being 
lost,  religion  was  evolved  afresh  out  of  the  inner  consciousness.  There  were  others 
which  lost  a  portion,  without  losing  the  whole,  of  their  inherited  knowledge.  There 
were  others  again  who  lost  scarcely  anything,  but  hid  up  the  truth  in  mystic  language 
and  strange  symbolism.  The  only  theory  which  accounts  for  all  the  fects— for  the  unity 
as  well  as  the  diversity  of  Ancient  Religions— is  that  of  a  primeval  revelation,  variously 
corrupted  through  the  manifold  and  multiform  deterioration  of  human  nature  in 
diiferent  races  and  places." 

These  conclusions  are  sound,  and  confirmatory  of  opinions  which  have  long 
been  held  by  Christian  thinkers. 

BoT  Life  :  its  Trials,  its  Strength,  its  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wellington  College, 
1859-1873.  Three  Books.  By  E.  W.  Benson,  Formerly  Master,  Archbishop- 
Designate  of  Canterbury.    New  Edition.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1883. 

A  BBRIBS  of  Sermons  from  the  pen  of  the  Archbishop-Designate  is  sure  to 
attract  very  special  attention  from  all  who  are  interested  ia  the  ecclesiastical 
progress  of  our  age.  The  character  of  "  the  Primate  of  all  England  "  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  of  us.  Nonconformists  are,  from  another  stand- 
point, almost  as  deeply  interested  in  it  as  Episcopalians ;  and,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  we  cannot  but  desire  that  the  highest  p^sitioIl  in  the 
State  Church  should  be  filled  by  a  man  of  high  intellectual  power,  lofty  spirit- 
uality, and  broad-hearted  charity.  We  have  as  yet  had  comparatively  few  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Benson  is  likely  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  we  are  anxious  not  to  allow 
onr  opinion  to  be  unduly  biassed  by  reports  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
Diocese  of  Truro.  His  new  and  heavier  responsibilities  may,  at  any  rate, 
modify  his  plans  and  constrain  him  to  recognise  counteracting  influences 
from  which,  in  his  less  important  sphere,  he  was  free.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualifications  are  of  the 
very  highest  order.  His  tiTellington  College  sermons — now  re-issued  in  a  popular 
edition — form  a  volume  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  win  its  way  to 
recognition.  Its  intrinsic  merits  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of  school  sermons. 
It  displays  throughout  a  profound  knowledge  of  boy  nature — ^its  weaknessea^  its 
dangers,  its  finer  aspirations,  its  dissatisfiactions,  its  noble  poasibilitieB,  such  as 
can  never  recur  in  later  years  ;  and  the  fitness  of  the  Qospel  tg  guide,  to  contzo),  to 
perfect  the  nature  which,  apart  from  it,  must  be  dwarfed  and  maimed.  Dr. 
Benson  is,  as  we  should  infer  from  these  sermons,  a  somewhat  high  Churchman. 
In  the  six  sermons  on  "Trusting  in  God,"  the  "Doctrine  of  Baptism,"  of 
"Laying  on  of  Hands,"  &c,  he  is  more  sacramentarian  than  we  had  wished  to  find  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  considering  his  position  as  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  his  utterances  on  this  point  are  neitiier  stronger  nor  more  frequent  than 
his  ordination  vows  justify.  The  majority  of  the  •ermons  are  occupied  with  themes 
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of  more  tmiTersal  and  commanding  importance,  and  aze  mainly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Such  topics  as  *' Scorn  of  Conse 
quence,"  "  Freshness  of  Spirit,"  "  Risking  our  Influence,"  "  Unprogressiveness," 
« Forsaken  Ideals,"  "Irretrievable  Birthrights,"  "No  Answer  from  Christ," 
«*  Highest  Motives,"  and  the  "  Treasure  of  Treasures  "  are  discussed  with  singular 
freshness  and  force.  They  are  marked  by  clear  discrimination,  delicacy  and  tact 
of  fcelinj^,  generous  sympathy,  and  intense  earnestness  of  spirit.  The  sermons 
must  have  exerted  a  healthy  influence  when  preached.  They  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  many  who  hid  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  them  ;  and  they  suggest  the 
hope  that,  if  Dr.  Benson  is  as  efficient  in  his  Primacy  as  he  was  at  Wellington 
College,  his  appointment  will  prove  a  wiser  one  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation  than  many  of  us  at  first  imagined.   We  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  so. 


Hot  Lifk  ;  or,  Notices  of  the  Early 
Struggles  of  Great  Men.  ByWiUiam 
Winters,  F.RHistSoc.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  a  capital  book  to  put  into  the 
bands  of  boys  who  delight  in  pithy, 
sensible,  and  practical  anecdotes.  The 
boyhood  of  great  men— especially  of 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks, 
or  have  contended  heroically  and 
saccessfully  with  serious  difficulties — 
is  a  subject  that  is  not  likely  to  lose  its 
charm.  No  field  of  study  is  more 
attractive  and  in.<!piring,  nor  can  we 
anywhere  find  more  rich  and  suggestive 
wisdom.  Mr.  Winters  has  drawn  his 
instances  from  a  wide  range,  and  com- 
pressed the  results  of  extensive  reading 
into  a  very  narrow  compass.  His 
sketches  are  brief,  but  not  obscure,  and 
famish  a  gcK>d  illustration  of  the 
mttlttcm  m  parvo  st}  le.    , 

Matthew  Henrv's  Cokhexttaby. 
Complete  Umilaidged  Edition.  In 
Nine  Thrce-and-sixpenny  Parts, 
Monthly.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Matthew 
Henry  as  a  commentator  will  endorse 
Mr.  Spui^on's  opinion  of  him :  "  He  is 
most  pious  and  pithy,  sound  and  sen- 
sible, suggestive  and  sober,  tene  and 


trustworthy.  You  will  find  him  to  be 
glittering  with  metaphors,  rich  in 
analogies,  overflowing  with  illustrations, 
superabundant  in  reflections.''  We  re- 
joice to  meet  with  the  first  part  of  this 
new  edition.  It  is  enriched  with  a  fine 
portrait,  an  elaborate  memoir,  and  many 
well-executed  and  useful  illustrations. 
Its  only  disadvantage  is  the  smallness 
of  the  type  in  which  the  expositions  are 
printed  ;  but  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  the  issue  rendered  this  disadvantage 
inevitable.  This  new  edition  is  certain 
to  secure  a  large  circulation,  for  of  all 
our  commentators^  Matthew  Henry  is 
by  (ax  the  most  popular,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so. 

A  Sebibs  ov  Letters  on  the  Divinitt 
AND  Huhanitt  of  oub  Lobd  Jbsvs 
Chbist.  By  the  late  R.  H.  Came, 
B.A.,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Cotton 
Mather,  and  the  late  Rev.  J.  Batey. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Philip 
Reynolds,  Providence  Baptist  Chapel, 
Islington.  London  f  W.  Wileman,  34, 
Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

This  is  a  small  and  unpretentious 
volume  of  solidity  and  worth.  The 
majority  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Came,  so  far  back  as 
1815,    in    the    Exeter    and    PlymoiUk 
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€razeHej  in  reply  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
form  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
Soeinianiam  syetenL  The  argument  is 
conducted  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds. 
Proof  texts  are  examined  with  calm 
impartiality,  rigorous  logic,  and  reverent 
fidth.  During  the  last  few  years  new 
points  have  been  raised,  but  the  con- 
troyersy  with  Unitarianism  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  it  has  always 
been;  and  to  those  who  accept  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  as  supreme,  Mr. 
Came's  letters  will  be  decisive.  The 
remaining  letters  refute  with  equal 
ability  the  opinion  held  by  Dr.  Watts 
and  others,  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  existed  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  The  volume  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  its  publication  is  oppor- 
tune. 

Pbebsnt  Dat  T&ACtB.—AgnattieUm: 
a  Doctrine  of  Despair,  by  the  Rev. 
Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.     The  Antiquity  of 
Man,  Historically  Gontidered,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxfoid,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
The  Witness  of  Palestine  to  the  Bible, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.    Religious  Tract  Society. 
IVb  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of 
liigh  praise  of  seven  of  these  "  Present 
Day  Tracts"     The    three   additional 
ones  now  before  us  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting   and   useful   of  the 
series,  so  far.    We  have  been  particu-* 
larly  struck  with  Dr.  Porter's  exposi- 
tion of  "  Agnosticism  "as  "a  Doctrine 
of  Despair."    Ihe  inhumanity  of  the 
infidelity  now  in  vogue    has    always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  its  most 
prominent  and  most  repulsive  features, 
and  to  give  to  its  popularity  an  aspect 
of  mystery  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve, 


except  upon  the  principle  that  tlis 
fiallen  mind  of  man  is  so  perverted  in 
its  operations  as  to  be  fascinated  by 
grim  in&toations  from  which,  in  a 
saner  state,  it  would  instinctively  recoil 
Dr.  Porter  has  exposed  one  of  tliese  in- 
fatuationsin  a  manner  which  ought  to 
put  all  thoughtful  and  humane  minds 
on  their  guard  against  it  Pro&ssor 
Rawlinson  has  brought  together,  into  a 
compact  form,  the  results  of  cazeM  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  "The  Antiqutf 
of  Man,"  and  has,  we  think,  condusivdj 
shown  that  the  new  notions  on  thst 
subject  are  entirely  without  foundation. 
Dr.  Blaikie  has  special  competency  for 
treating  "  Palestine  "  as  a  ^^  Witoev  to 
the  Bible,"  and  he  here  shows  that  ''all 
the  ascertained  facts"  concerning  that 
land  ''confirm  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
and  demand  the  supernatural  for  their 
explanation."  These  ''Present  Daj 
Tracts"  are  written  by  learned  and 
conscientious  men  for  popular  use,  and 
we  place  them  amongst  the  most  accept- 
able of  our  modem  defences  of  "the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'' 


Calvinish:  Ajeihinianibh  :   ErmiBf 
Neither?  or  Both?     A  Lectoie 
delivered   in   connection  with  the 
Rye  Lane  Young   Men's  Christian 
Association,  on  Friday,  October  27th, 
1882.    By  John  T.  Briscoe.    Baptist 
Tract  Society,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
Iir  this  lecture  the  exclusive  CalvinistB 
and  the  equally  exclusive  Arminians 
will  find  a  great  many  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  and  they  had  better  be  careful 
lest)  i^-  the  endeavour  to  crack  them, 
they   break    their   own    teeth.      Mr. 
Briscoe  shows  them  the  "more  excel- 
lent way  *'  of  taking  the  unquestionable 
Scripttire  truths  tv^hich  belong  to  both 
the  "  UmBy"  and  placing  them  side  by 
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dde  in  pleasant  companionBliip.  He 
avoids  ''the  falsehood  of  extremes,*' 
4md,  while  vindicating  '^the  grace  of 
Ood''  in  all  its  breadth  and  length 
and  depth  and  height,  he  upholds  the 
responnbility  and  duty  of  man,  and 
flbowB  that  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
Divine  decreei  to  justify  spiritual  pre- 
sumption, despondency,  or  indolence  on 
the  part  of  any  human  being  in  the 
irorld.  The  lecture  is  a  very  clever  one, 
the  production  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
fearleai,  but  well  balanced  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Divine  truth.  We  have 
lead  it  with  much  interest 

Dr.  Adam  Claiuub's  Couscektart. 
New  Edition.  Parts  21  and  22. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Salisbury  Square. 

Ol&rs^b  Commentary  differs  in  many 
respects  from  Henry's — chiefly  in 
tfait  it  is  moxe  learned  and  critical ;  and 
this  edition^  which  we  have  favourably 
noticed  from  time  to  time,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  8!q>pkmentary  notes  which 
bnag  the  work  up  to  thepsesent  stand- 
ard of  Biblical  knowledge.  The  two 
parts  before  us  conduct  the  student  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Book  of 
Habakkuk,  and  they  contain,  effective 
plates,  giving  a  view  of  "Qoarantana 
—Scene  of  the  Temptation  "  and  «  The 
SeaofGaUlec.^^ 

A  Nsw  Handbook  of  Avthshs  for 
PoBUo'  WoBSHiP.  (Complete.) 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Wi  axe  not  amtngst  the  now  compara- 
tively few  who  object  to  the  simging  of 
anthems  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  sufficient  ground  for  the  objection. 
All  our  beat  hymns  are  founded  upon 
Scripture  sentiments  and  truths  ;  and  if 
these  can  be  sung  in  Scripture  language. 


as  most  of  them  can,  it  is  surely  .desir- 
able that  they  should  be  used  in  their 
original  form.  Some  musical  culture  is, 
no  doubt,  requisite  for  this  ;  but  such 
eolture  is  now  common  ;  and  our  con- 
gregations can  learn  to  sing  such 
anthems  as  we  have  in  the  collection 
before  us,  almost  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
"hymn-tune.''  Thirty-six  of  these  an- 
thems are  taken  from  the  work  pre- 
pared years  ago  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bev.  T.  Binney.  The  remaining 
eighty  are  taken  from  various  souroes ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  work  has  been 
"  vpeeially  revised  and  arranged."  We 
have  looked  through  it  with  considor- 
able  core,  and  can  give  to  it  our  hearty 
eommendation. 


Ths  Baptists  and  Quakebs  in 
nobthamftonshibe  :  1650—1700. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Qoadby, 
F.G.S.,  Author  of  "By-Paths  in 
Baptist  History,"  "Timely  Words," 
&c.  Northampton  :  Taylor  &  Son. 
London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1 7, 
Holbom  Viaduct. 

A  RBKABKABL7  interesting  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Goadby  in  College 
Street  Chapel,  Northampton,  in 
October  last,  with  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Brown  in  the  chair.  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history 
and  litetmture  of  Northamptonshire. 
Mr.  Goadby's  work,  entitled  "By- 
Paths  in  Baptist  History,"  fully  justified 
the  selection  of  him  for  the  task  of 
research  and  of  historical  narration 
involved  in  the  lecture  before  us.  It  is 
crowded  with  interesting  and  well- 
stated  facts.  We  thank  Mr.  Goadby 
for  the  "  better  acquaintance  "  he  has 
given  us  "  with  men  who  had  so  high 
a  conception  of  duty,  of  the  sacredness 
of  conscience,  and  of  the  claims  of  the 
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eternal  law  of  Christ."  The  '' Appendix 
of  Notes  and  References"  adds  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 

Ashen  Holt  CoNFasENCBS:  a  Series 
of  Conversational  Essays,  chiefly  in 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Dealings, 
Permissive  and   Direct,  with  Man- 
kind.      By     Qussstor.       London : 
K    Marlborough   &    Co.,    51,    Old 
Bailey. 
Wb  wrote  a  laadatory  notice  of  this 
little  work  three  or  four  months  ago 
which   has   been  unaccountably  lost 
We  regret  thb  the  more  because  our 
space  wiU  not  at  present  allow  of  our 
saying  more  than  that  the  work  is  a 
serious  and  devout  attempt  to  relieve 
our  religious  faith  of  some  of  the  chief 
intellectual  difficulties   by  which,  in 
many    earnest    minds,    it    is    beset. 
These  relate  to  <<  The  Primal  Test  of 
Obedience  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  to 
the  question  of  the  '*  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  to  « The  Hereditary  Transmis- 
sion  of  Sin,"  and  to  '*  The  Nature  and 
Reasonableness  of  Prayer."    Inquiring 
minds,  harassed  by  these  subjects,  will 
find  much  that  is  helpful  to  healthy 
views  in  the  considerations  to  which 
the  author  directs  them.    ' 

A  Child  of  Jksus.  (From  the  popular 
book  of  that  title.)  Compiled  and 
Arranged  as  a  Musically  Illustrated 
Service,  in  Staff  and  So1-£bi  Notations. 
By  John  Bnmhfm.  London:  W. 
Nicholson  &  Sons,  20,  Warwick 
Square,  Paternoster  Row ;  Weeks  & 
Co.,  14»  Hanover  Street,  Regent 
Street;  J.  Bumham,  24,  Keston 
Road,  East  Dulwich  Road. 

"  A  Child  of  Jbbus  "  is  evidently  a 
popular  story  of  child-piety,  150,000 


copies  of  it  having  been  sold.  It  is 
well  known  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
Mr.  Bumham  has  greatly  enhanced  its 
attractiveness  by  the  seventeen  very 
fitting  "musical  illustrations"  which 
he  has  given  to  it  They  are  simple, 
tunef  al,  and  not  without  some  ireahnen. 
The  work  thus  makes  a  good  "  service 
of  song." 

The  Prxaoheb's  Analyst.  Con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird, 
B.A.    Elliot  Stock. 

Wb  continue  to  receive  this  excellent 
homiletical  magazine,  which  is  different 
in  style  from  all  other  periodicals  for 
preachers  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  Pulpit  Helps  are  usually 
by  no  means  commonplace.  They  aie 
terse,  varied,  suggestive,  and  true  to  the 
cardinal  doctrines  and  requirementi 
of  the  Gospel.  The  first  sermon  of 
each  number  is  usually  by  the  editor, 
and  is  a  complete  sermonic  treatment 
of  the  chosen  text  The  others  are 
given  in  outline.  There  are  also  usefol 
articles  on  miscellaneous  themes  inte^ 
esting  to  preachers.  We  are  (^  to 
repeat  our  cordial  commendation. 

RsASOVB  DBi£A2n>i]r<i  AH  Answer:  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Bads  of  What  is 
Commonly  Called  Christianity. 
Why  this  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  simply,  from 
b^linning  to  end,  an  arrogant,  sneering 
denial  of  the  truth  of  our  religion^ 
sometimes  Straussian  and  Bometimei 
Bradlaughite  in  its  spirit,  but  utterly 
destitute  of  ^  Reasons  Demanding  an 
Answer.**  We  withhold  the  puUiaher^ 
name,  because  we  do  not  wish  any  of 
our  readers  to  waste  their  time^  their 
temper,  or  their  money  upon  so  atro- 
cious a  publication. 


THE 
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^t  "  Spiritealist "  €x^t. 


E  should,  in  all  probability,  have  had  no  thought  of  asking 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  singular  phenomenon 
of  our  times,  deplorably  prevalent  as  it  is,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  somewhat  rudely  thrust  upon  our 
notice  by  some  pages  at  the  end  of  a  very  innocent- 
looking  book  which  has  be^i  sent  to  us  for  Eeview,  and  which, 
we  shall  notice  in  our  next  issua  That  work  consists  of  twelve 
chapters  on  the  twenty-third  Psalm;  and  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  suggested  by  the  last  words  of  the  Psalm — "  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  " — an  attempt  is  made  to  establish 
the  fact  of  a  future  life  for  the  sheep  of  the  flock  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convince  those  who  have  jdelded  to  sceptical  impressions.  Such 
an  endeavour  is,  of  course,  legitimate  enough  in  itself;  but  we  gravely 
doubt  whether  the  author  has  carried  it  out  by  a  legitimate  method. 
We  have  not  now  to  do  with  the  argument  as  a  whole ;  our  attention 
will  be  restricted  to  one  part  of  it.  The  particular  section  to  which 
we  refer,  is  thus  introduced : — 

"  Were  the  spirits  of  two  persona  once  living  upon  the  earth  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  to  identify  themselves  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  several 
witnesses  of  the  most  trastworthy  character,  there  would  be  in  such  a  case  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  soul's  conscious  existence  beyond  the  grave.  In  the 
affairs  of  life,  any  judge  or  jury  in  court  would  consider  such  evidence  as  cou-^ 
elusive." 

Then  follows  a  quotation  of  the  account,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 

of  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Eli&s  at  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
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Loid,  accompanied  by  certain  proper  and  well-known  considerations 
which  go  to  show  that  that  account  is  perfectly  credible.  So  far  well 
The  author  proceeds :— * 

'<  Bat  the  proof  which  the  Gospel  historians  have  recorded  of  the  re-appeannee 
of  the  dead  fails  to  convince  the  sceptical  mind.  Persons  of  this  class  have  no 
faith  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  set  aside  its  aathoritf . 
They  want  evidence  of  a  stronger  and  more  direct  kind.  Oan  sach  evidence  be 
given  ?  Is  it  within  the  range  of  human  experience  and  testimony  ?  ...  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  sceptic,  .  .  .  the  reader  will  not,  we  tnut|  be  offended^ 
should  we  take  the  liberty  of  culling  a  leaf  fix>m  tiie  pages  of  modem  spiritQalinn ; 
for  any  evidence  which  can  confirm  so  grand  a  truth  as  the  inunortality  of  the 
soul  most  meet  the  acceptance  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  his  fellow  men." 

Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  author  would  have  shown  moie 
wisdom  had  he  ignored  the  so-*called  evidence  from  ''  the  pages  of 
modem  spiritualism "  altogether.  Most  people  who  have  examinod 
the  matter  with  any  [fair  degree  of  intelligence  and  discrimination,  aie 
unable  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  those  pages  are  so  defiled  with 
falsehood  and  imposture,  as  well  as  with  hasty  and  blundering  in- 
ferences from  misapprehended  facts,  as  to  require  to  be  put  out  of 
court  when  any  scientific  or  theological  issue  has  to  be  tried.  At  anf 
rate,  many  of  their  statements  are  so  obviously  the  sheerest  fabrica- 
tions, and  many  more  of  them  so  unmistakably  the  product  of  the 
wildest  delusion,  that,  if  we  put  ourselves  to  tiie  trouble  of  looking 
into  them  at  all,  we  may  well  do  so  with  very  little  e^>ectatiou  of 
finding  in  them  any  facts  upon  which  we  may  confidently  rely. 

But  what  are  the  cases  which  Mr.  Allan,  the  author  of  the  book 
now  before  us,  quotes  ?  We  need  not  reproduce  them  in  extenso ;  the 
main  incidents  will  sufBce.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  reappearance  to  her  husband,  on  five  occasions,  after  death,  of 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Newcastle-on-l^e  The  first  of 
these  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  funeral,  and 
the  ren^aining  four  at  different  times  during  the  ensuing  six  months. 
On  the  first  occasion  she  was  clothed  in  white ;  but  she  then  stated 
that  she  should  subsequently  "  appear  in  clothing  similar  to  that 
which  she  wore  before  her  death,  in  order  that  all  who  knew  her 
might  the  more  readily  recognise  her."  And  so,  we  are  told,  she  did 
When  she  first  appeared,  ''an  accident  respecting  her  ting  was  referred 
to  by  her;  but  no  one  in  the  room,  not  even  Mr.  Miller  himself,  could 
S^ve  any  eaqplanation.  On  his  return  home»  be  learned  ficom  Miss 
Miller  that  what  had  been  stated  respecting  the  ring  was  perfectly 
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correct"  On  one  occasion  she  was  recognised  by  other  persons,  as  well 
as  hy  her  hnsband.  Such  is  the  first  case.  It  was  taken  from  a 
weekly  joomal,  called  The  Medium  and  Daybreak,  and  the 
reappearances  described  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  sianees  con- 
ducted by  a  Mrs.  Esperanoe.  The  second  case  is  taken  from  the 
same  number  of  the  same  journal,  and  is  similar  in  kind.  A  Mr. 
Matthew  Fidler,  an  enthusiastic  spiritualist,  tella  of  a  Mend  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Hugh  Biltdifie,  who  had  been  dead  about  twelve  months.  He 
was  well  known  in  Gateshead,  and  was  an  active  temperance  advocate 
and  Sunday-school  superintendent. 

"Both  he  and  Mrs.  Biltdiffe  were  Spiritualists ;  but  she  had  never  attended  a 
dm»9  fcr  materiaUfiation  before  the  one  1  am  now  desetibing.  When  the  iktnce 
va%  as  wa  thought,  about  to  be  closed,  there  appeared,  at  the  opening  of  the 
mrtaiiui^  a  ftaci  tall|  well-built  man,  with  dark  whiskers,  dark  hair,  and  clothed 
in  long  white  rQbe&  ...  In  an  instant  I  recognised  in  him  my  friend  Mr.  Hugh 
Biltdiife.'' 

He  was  also  reoQgniaed  by  his  wife,  and  by  another  lady  who  was 
present.  Two  genUomen,  sitting  farther  away,  saw  him,  and  asked  if 
thej  were  correct  in  thedr  surmise  as  to  who  he  was.  He  came  near 
to  Mr.  Fidler,  "  and  reached  forward  to  shake  hands.  His  grasp  was 
firm  and  vigorous,  as  was  his  wont  during  earth-life,"  Two  of  his 
daughters-^one  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  other  seven — ^were  present, 
and  he  kissed  and  caressed  them.  The  younger  one  saw  him  again 
seven  days  later, 

"ud,  without  hesitation,  went  to  him,  when  he  took  her  in  bis  arms,  and 
kissed  her.  She  clung  to  his  neck  as  though  she  were  not  going  to  be  parted 
from  him  again.  Manj,  many  questions  did  she  ask  him,  such  as  '  Where  did  he 
get  all  the  white  clothes  from  that  he  had  f '  <  What  did  he  do  with  them  when 
he  went  away  ? '  '  How  did  he  get  into  the  room  ? '  .  .  .  '  How  queer  it  is ;  he's 
dead  you  know,  and  he's  alive  ;  how's  that  1 ' " 

Such  questions  would  be  natural  enough,  no  doubt,  under  the 
circumstances,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  they  were  answered.  If  the 
departed  Mr.  Biltcliffe  could  thus  re-appear  in  materialised  form  to 
his  famfly,  and  could  kiss  ^and  caress  his  children,  he  surely  might 
have  been  good  enough  to  gratify,  at  least  to  some  small  extent,  the 
hmooent  curiosity  which  his  re-appearance  had  occasioned.  For 
aught  the  narrative  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  he  was,  to  those  who  loved 
bim,  and  who,  on  seeing  him  again,  might  well  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  '*  spirit  life,"  as  obstinately  silent  during  the  interview, 
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as  he  had  been  during  the  whole  year  which  had  elapsed  smce  death 
first  took  him  away. 

'  Such  cases  as  the  above  are  not  to  be  catalogued  amongst  the 
ordinary  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions^  about  the  authenticity  of 
which  the  opinions  of  wise  and  good  men  have  widely  disagreed. 
The  formal  and  professional  stance  makes  all  the  differenca  The 
friends  of  these  departed  worthies  were  already  beUevers  in  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  ''  Spiritualist "  revelations.  They  went  to  the 
dance,  with  the  feeling  of  supernatural  mystery  strong  upon  them^ 
Imagination  was  morbidly  active  and  receptive.  They  expected 
spirits  from  the  unseen  state  to  appear  to  them  in  ''materialised"  form. 
They  were  precisely  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  be  easily 
operated  upon  by  illusions,  and  their  common  sympathy  and  expect- 
ancy in  regard  to  the  business  which  had  brought  them  together, 
made  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  same  illusion  to 
afifect  all  of  them  alike — even  to  the  odd  circumstance  of  the  ring, 
which  may  have  been  more  a  matter  of  clairvoyance  on  the  part  of 
the  medium  than  anything  else,  and  that,  too,  without  his  being 
dishonestly  conscious  of  it  at  the  moment.  We  have  seen  cases  of 
clairvoyance  quite  as  wonderful  as  this.  But  clairvoyance  and 
"  Spiritualism  "  are  two  very  different  things.  Yet  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  adduces  flimsy  stories  to  secure  admission  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  life  after  death  into  the  minds  of  sceptical  people  whom 
neither  reason  nor  Scripture  has  sufficed  to  convince ! 

With  the  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  before  us,  we  would  not  go 
to  the  extareme  of  saying  that  a  man  who  disbelieves  in  the  reality 
of  a  life  after  death  may  not  find  his  unbelief  shaken  by  a 
<' spiritualist  medium/'  Mr.  Barker's  scepticism  had  reduced  him 
to  utter  mental  wretchedness;  and,  whilst  in  this  state,  he  met 
with  many  persons  who  had  been  led,  by  means  of  spiritualism, 
from  infidelity  to.  a  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life,  some  of 
whom  pressed  him  to  visit  some  "  medium "  in  t^e  hope  that 
he  might  witness  something  that  would  lead  to  his  conver- 
sion. He  resisted  their  importunity,  until,  at  last,  a  fiiend 
persuaded  him  to  call  on  Dr.  Redman,  a  "  medium "  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  then  tells  us  in  detail  how  the  ''medium" 
went  to  work,  and  concludes  his  account  of  the  interview 
by  saying :  "  I  had  had  enough.  I  felt  no  desire  to  multiply  ex- 
periments; so  I  came  away — ^sober,  sad,  and  thoughtful".    And 
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farther  on  he  says:  *'I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  more  in-this 
wondeifiil  universe  than  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  coarse 
materialistic  x>rinciples  of  atheism."  Yes^  undoubtedly.  But  when 
Mr.  Barker  had  found  his  way  back  into  the  clear  light  of  Christianity, 
he  must  have  felt  that  he  ought  never  to  have  required  the  fantastic 
devices  of  a  so-called  ''  spiritualist  medium  "  to  convince  him  of  so- 
obvious  a  truth ;  and  if  his  heart  had  not  already  begun  to  hunger 
for ''  evidence/'  while  yet  his  spiritual  taste  was  too  perverted  and. 
depraved  to  appreciate  the  mass  of  evidence  of  the  best  kind  with 
which  the  ''  wonderful  universe  "  around  him  abounds,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  Dr.  Bedman's  skill,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  would . 
have  had  even  the  small  influence  which  he  admits  it  to  have . 
had  in  leading  him  over  the  line  between  unbelief  and  faithu 
The  whole  process,  as  he  describes  it,  looks  significantly  like  a- 
feat  of  legerdemain,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  mysterious  faculty 
which  some  persons  are  said  to  possess — ^the  faculty  of  ''second 
sight' 

Some  three  years  ago,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  published  an 
anonymous  little  book  entitled,  "  Bealities  of  the  Future  Life."  Misled 
by  this  very  attractive  title,  we  purchased  a  copy,  when  we  found 
it  to  consLSt  of  alleged ''  messages  given,  for  the  most  part,  by  relations 
and  friends  of  the  medium,  who  have  passed  into  the  unseen  world.".. 
Interest  in  the  publication  was  naturally  changed  into  curiosity ;  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  our  curiosity  was  very  meagrely  rewarded^ 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  it  had  to  give  way  to  disgust.  What  do  these 
''  messages "  amount  to  ?  We  virill  condense  them  as  fairly  as  we 
can. 

The  first  of  these  friends  was  taken  from  the  room  where  he  waa 
lying  at  the  time  of  his  death  "  into  a  beautiful  country,"  and  bidden .. 
by  his  guardian  spirit  to  wait  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  home  he  was  intended  to  live  in.  He  came  back  and  . 
saw  the  distress  of  the  friends  he  had  left  behind,  and  longed  to 
comfort  them«  He  was  refreshed  after  his  illness,  before  he  entered 
on  his  work.  The  next  friend's  "  earth-life "  was  "  cut  short  by  a 
sudden  accident."  When  he  "  knew  anything,"  hie  found  himself  in 
an  indescribably,  beautiful  country,  "refreshed  after  the  violent 
wrench  in  leaving  the  earth-body."  By  and  by  he  "awoke  to  a 
more  complete  feeling  of  where  he  was,"  and  was  "  aware  that  A.  was 
with  him,"  that  he  was  "  in  the  spirit-world,"  and  that  hit  "  life  of 
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dness  liad  began.*    The  next  had  died  alter  ''a  lingering  and 
painful  illness."     "*  I  saw  the  earth-body  left  on  the  bed,  and  my 
mother  in  such  trouble ;  but  I  could  not  comfort  her."    Why  not  % 
Words  of  comfort  to  the  mourning  mother  ought  not  to  have  been 
more  difficult  than  the  words  thus  communicated  to  surviving  friends. 
But  probably  there  was  no  ''medium"  at  hand  at  the  time!    "A 
bright  angel  carried  me  away;  and  I  awoke  refreshed^  wonderiog 
where  I  was.     But  it  is  all  righ^t,  and  I  am  very  happy,  and 
gaining  happiness,  being  taught  by  spirits  who  love  God  more 
than   I  do.     We  have  beautiful  flowers  and   trees."     He  next 
''awoke  on  a  wide  plain"  and  found  himself  ''in  the  company 
of  bright  and  shining  beiogs/'  who   greeted  him  with  a  loving 
welcome,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  with  them  elsewhere. 
The  journey  was  accomplished  with  surprising  celerity,  butwitiioTit 
fatigue.    The  place  of  destination  was  "beautiful"  "with  floweis 
and  music"  and  there  was  "rest  for  a  time."     Another  awoke 
"  from  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  long  sleep."    There  were  msDy 
"  bright  beings,"  amongst  whom  his  (or  her)  mother  and  brother  were 
recognised,  whose  speech  was  "  intelligible,  though  different  from  that 
of  earth."    The  second  messenger  returned,  and  spoke  of ''  an  inter- 
mediate place,  or  limbo,  lying  midway  between  earth  and  paradise  "— 
"  a  purgatory,  though  some  of  its  inhabitants  "  were  "  not  unhappy." 
We  select  some  additional  statements  from  other  messages.  "  Thought 
is  the  spirit-language;  it  is  very  quick  and  explicit;  we  can  have  no 
secrets  here ;  each  can  see  another's  thoughts,  and  so  holds  convene, 
and  reaches  the  learning  of  the  higher  spirits."    But  there  are  sounds 
of  voices — not  speech,  but  "  murmurings,"  "  like  soft  breathings  of  the 
wind,  which  sometimes  break  into  sounds  of  praise  and  thaaksgLving." 
'^Distance  is  not  known."    "The  vrish  to  be  in  a  place  carries  us 
there."    "  The  colour  of  the  sky  is  the  deepest  blue."    The  ground  is 
"  a  carpet  of  the  greenest  grass."     "  What  would  appear  water  on 
earth  is  the  most  delicious  wine."    The  leaves  of  the  trees  have  "  an 
aroma  which  they  give  forth  into  the  air ;  this  nourishes  our  spirits." 
All  the  scenery  is  "  symbolic"    "  The  birds  sing  very  sweetly ;  and  I 
have  my  flowers  to  take  care  of"    "  Our  minds  construct  our  build- 
inga    We  fashion  our  houses  with  our  thoughts."    ''  Some "  houses 
in  the  spirit-worid  aire  "  dreary."    "  There  is  much  to  be  corrected— a 
great  deal  to  learn."    One  spirit  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
ulAnsion  he  inhabits,  just  as  an  emigrant  might  write  of  the  pleasant 
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residence  he  has  fotind  in  the  United  States  or  in  Australia.  Anotiier 
Ladhis  '^favoTOite  dog**  with  him;  he  had ''given  it  life' from  his 
We.**  Among  some  of  the  spirits  "  prayer  does  not-  cease ;  there  are 
many  subjects  for  prayer — more  tlian  you  would  think.'*  The  more 
advanced  spiritsteach  those  whose  knowledge  is  cruder.  "What  we 
caie  for  most  we  are  taughf  "  I  have  my  hooks,  and  free  oppor«- 
tunities  of  studying/'  **  The  poets — ^what  hapjoaees  they  find  in 
letting  their  thoughts  flow  1 "  ''  What  people  loved  and  did  best  in 
eaifh-life — ^which  was  right — ^they  cany  on  here,  with  added  light 
tiuongh  the  teaching,  above  al]»  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  intercourse  wi& 
great  minds  similar  to  their  own."  ''  There  is  no  distinction  or  favour 
because  of  Aone  supposed  mark  of  grace  or  election;  each  receivea 
what  is  his  due,  and  what  he  has  justly  earned."  ^  Judgment  awcdts 
each  in  the  spirit-world,  and  is  not  in  the  distant  future."  "  In  cases 
where  the  judgment  must  be  very  solemn  and  awful,  time  is  given, 
and  such  unhappy  spirits  are  tried  in  different  ways ;  they  are  brought 
through  dark  paths,  and  taught  hard  lessons ;  they  are  led  on  to  see 
that  the  judgment  is  an  escape  for  them,  and  a  blessing."  What  can 
tliat  mean  7  Will  it  be  taken  to  favour  "  the  larger  Hope  "  ?  "  What 
I  aak  is  f or  you  to  pray  that  I  may  know  something  of  what  is  around 
me,  and  that  I  may  understand  why  I  am  here ;  for  it  is  not  so  well 
with  me  as  at  first."    Prayers  for  the  dead  1 

It  is  obvious  that  if  many  of  these  "  messages  "  are  to  be  accepted, 
we  must  extensively  revise  our  theology.  Much  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  especially  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  must  be  repu« 
diated  as  a  mass  of  error,  calculated  not  only  to  mislead,  but  also  to 
corrapt  We  must  surrender  what  the  editor  of  this  new  revelation  calls 
'^  the  popular  Protestant  doctrines  concerning  the  vicarious  sufiTeringis 
and  imputed  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  consequent  miraculous  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  nature  of  all  who  benefit  by  these  acts  of 
grace."  People  who  have  tried  to  do  right  on  earth  according  to  their 
light, "  will  find  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  after  brief  penance  (!)  pass  easily  onward  to  greater  know- 
ledge and  holiness."  People  who  have  "stifled  their  moral  sense 
find  that,  before  they  can  even  begin  their  future  course  of 
of  life,  they  must  learn,  through  more  or  less  bitter  chastening; 
to  submit  their  will  to  those  eternal  laws  which  had  bees 
partially  revealed  to  them  here,  but  which  they  refused  to 
obey."    Punishment  is  ''temporal  and  purgatorial."    ''Nothing  cJan 
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f^vert  ponisliment  when  due,  and  remission,  in  any  particular,  is  never 

hinted  at"    As  to  the  physical  surroundings  of  the  departed,  the 

sphere  they  occupy  is  just  another  earth,  but  perhaps  more  ethereal  as 

well  as  "  beautiful  and  pleasurable/'    The  old  tastes  are  retained,  and 

the  old  (congenial)  employments  are  assumed.    Such  is  pretty  nearly 

the  whole— certainly  tie  major  and  most  important  part — of  what, 

according  to  this  "medium/'  these  spirits  have  to  tell  us  of  the 

"  Eealities  of  the  Future  Life/'    Does  it  not  look  remarkably  like  a 

jumble  of  fragments  of  mundane  speculation,  in  which  adventurous 

thinkers  are  fond  of  amusing  themselves  ?    We  do  not  believe  that 

Grod  has  thus  left  ''the  gates  ajar"   for  the  dwellers  beyond  thus 

freely  to  come  back,  re-materialised,  to  be  seen  and  chatted  with. 

Those  "gates"  h^ve  been   occasionally  opened.     Moses  and  Elias 

appeared  with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  not,  however, 

to  disclose  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  unseen  state,  but  to  converse  with 

their  Lord  concerning  "  the  exodus  which  He  was  to  accomplish  at 

XTerusalem/'    Lazarus  was  restored,  for  a  little  while,  to  his  sisters 

and   friends   from  the  grave;   but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  having 

given  a  scrap  of  information  respecting  the  mysterious  region  into 

which  death  had  taken  him.      At  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  "the 

tombs  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  had  fallen 

asleep  were  raised ;  and,  coming  forth  out  of  their  tombs,  after  His 

resurrection,  they  entered   into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 

'many/'    But  what  did  they  tell  of  the  Hades  from  which  they  had 

come  ?    Paul  was  caught  up  into  "  the  third  heaven,"  but  his  readers 

are  hone  the  wiser  for  the  extraordinary  miracle  of  which  he  was  thus 

the  subject ;  he  "  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 

a  man  to  utter/'    We  have  the  grand  Apocalyptic  visions  of  the 

apostle  John ;  but  the  record  of  them  is  for  the  most  part  only  a 

vast  collection  of  gorgeous   symbols,  which  inspire  and   awe  the 

imagination,  which  are  full  of  terrible  warnings  for  the  evil,  and 

of  magnificent  hopes  and  encouragements  for  the  good,  but  which 

^none  can  translate  into  literal  matter-of-fact  speech.    Had  it  been 

our  Lord's  will  that  the  "  realities  of  the  future  life "  should  stand 

• 

^revealed.  He  Himself  would  surely  have  revealed  them.     He  was 

familiar  with  them  in  all  their  multifarious  details;  yet  He  said  but 

\  little  about  them,  and  what  He  did  say  pointed  to  subjective  prin* 

'  ciples  rather  than  to  objective  circumstances.    When  he  alluded  to 

these  latter,  as   He   did  occasionally,  it  was  chiefly  in  figiprative» 
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poetic  terms.  According  to  these  "  Spiritualists/'  iiowever,  the  cir* 
cnmstantial  knowledge  of  the  next  world,  which,  upon' the  supposition 
of  its  intrinsic  lawfulness — a  supposition  open  to  grave  doubt — ^might 
so  fitly  and  authoritatively  have  proceeded  from  the  sources  to  wiich 
we  have  referred,  but  which,  for  some  reason  or  another^  those  sources 
did  not  supply,  is,  after  all,  within  easy  reach  !  Attend  the  SiaiiM  \ 
bring  out  your  table ;  complete  your  "  circle ; "  secure  the  prescribed, 
conventional  conditions ;  let  your  "  medium  "  get  to  work ;  plenty  of 
spirits  from  the  land  of  the  departed  will  congregate  around  you ;  and 
visibly  or  invisibly,  with  articulate  voice  or  by  "  raps  '*  which  you 
know  beforehand  how  to  interpret,  they  will  tell  you,  with  elaborate, ' 
and  even  with  preposterously  petty  minuteness,  all  about  the  sphere 
or  spheres  into  which  they  passed  when  they  "  died,"  and  how  life 
has  fared  with  them  there !  And  what  is  the  value  of  these  ''  revela- 
tions" when  we  have  them?  Even  at  the  best,  the  "realities" 
disclosed  are  not  worth  dying  for.  They  are  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  grand  and  inspiring  suggestions  of  the  written  word  of  Gk)d^ 
They  might  be  reached  readily  enough,  and  many  of  them  are  often 
tianscended,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  economy. 
-  Sometimes  an  error  swells  out  into  such  vast  proportions,  and 
assumes  such  hideous  forms,  as  utterly  to  horrify  a  well-ordered  mind. 
It  is  so  to-day  with  this  tremendous  delusion  of  ''  Spiritualism."  We 
have  stigmatised  it  as  a  ''craze,"  and  assuredly  it  is  a  craze  of  the 
most  appalling  character. .  The  Bev.  Joseph  Cook,  in  a  recent  lecture 
^  his  great  audience  in  Boston,  gives  an  account  of  a  new  ''  Christian 
Spiritual  Bible,"  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  has 
been  ''  copyrighted "  and  is  already  in  private  circulation,  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  Cook  had  obtained,  and  which  he  had  examined  in  con* 
junction  with  his  German  friend.  Professor  ZoUner,  who  died  a 
little  while  ago.  The  book  is  issued  by  the  son  of  a  deceased 
"  medium,"  to  whom  the  pretended  revelations  were  made.  Of  this 
son  Mr.  Cook  says  that  he  is  "a  person  apparentiy  of  judicial  mind. 
He  is  a  lawyer,"  Mr.  Cook  continues,  "  and  he  conversed  with  Pro- 
fessor Zollner  and  mysdf  in  the  coolest  manner."  And  now,  what 
do  our  readers  think  of  the  following : — 

^The  blasphemous  claim  is  made  in  the  '  Christian  Spiritual  Bible'  that,  in  a 
closed  camera  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a  photograph  was  taken  of  our  ascended 
Lord ;  and  here  in  this  book|  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  a  picture 
which  claims  to  have  been  produced  from  a  negative  obtained  in  that  cameifti 
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Botthftpietaiewitothingtataraprodacticm  of  a  oomiiiaa  litiiogupby  wUdi, I' 
pvMimi^  many  d  na  luye  seea  again  and  again  in  tha  pdnt-ahopa  e?«r  aiooeire 
nva  boya  in  our  taana— the  azaet  face !  The  claim  ia  farther  made  in  tiiii 
Tolume  that  photogmpha  in  dosed  cameras  have  been  obtained  of  all  the  apoitiei 
and  off  most  of  the  great  characters  of  religions  history^  as  matexjaliaed  ia  a 
glorified  hnman  form.  .  .  .  According  to  this 'Spiritual  Bible '  there  have beaa 
f otDT  incaxnationa  of  our  Lord ;  the  first  in  Isaac,  the  second  in  the  anthor 
Bhagrat Geetey the  third  in  SiJcya  Mnni,  and  the  last  In  Christ  OarLoid, 
therefcie^  personally  taught  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and  also  that  of  the 
nncairapted  Indian  Scriptore%  as  well  aa  that  of  the  New  Testament.  laths 
latter^  only  the  Gospels  are  to  be  taken  as  wholly  authoritatiTe  representations  of 
religioas  troth.  Xhis  tman  had  seen  his  father,  as  a  materialised  spiriti  tnmsfana 
water  into  wine.  Sdme  of  the  mannijActared  liquid  was  shown  to  ns  in  a  TisL 
I  waa  ahocked  and  alarmed  by  t3ie  ebim  sRhich  he  made  that,  tiiroogh  the  aii 
of ,  the  Teiie  Hante,  Indiana,  medinm,  he  had  ftexpaMf^mm.  Ae  riasn  flanisar 
of  mankind,  and  had  been  entmsted  through  him  with  this  Spiritoal  Hbls^  wiHli 
copies  of  which  he  was  to  enrich  German  professors." 

Mr.  Cook  farther  states  that  he  receiyed  the  other  day,  **  the  pro- 
cqpectoa  of  a  mighty  book,  aa  large,  nearly,  as  one  of  our  pulpit  Bibles, 
containing  revelationa  which,  it  ia  claimed,  are  toaupersede  Chiiatianity. 
It  ia,"  he  says,  **  worth  mentioning  aide  by  aide  with  thia  other 
Christian  Bible  of  the  '  Spiritaal '  sort,  in  order  that  you  may  see 
from  the  floating  of  these  air-babbks  which  way  the  enrrenta  ran- 
The  bubblea  amount  to  nothing ;  but  the  currents  amount  to  mudL* * 

Such  atrodtiea  as  these  may  well  excite  an  unrestrained  indigna- 
tion in  every  devout  and  reverential  mind.  Some  may  think  that 
they  are  the  extravagances  and  abuses  of  phenomena  which  mayi 
nevertheless,  be  worthy  of  confidence — outbreaks  of  fanaticism  and 
imposture  in  connecticm  with  a  system  which  is,  after  all,  supported 
by  fact&  What  right  have  you,  it  may  be  asked,  to  plant  youisetf 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  actual  intercourse  between  the  ^  living" 
and  the  **  dead  "  is  an  impossibility  ?  We  do  not  plant  ourselves 
upon  that  supposition,  for  we  believe  in  the  supernatural  and  the 
miraculou&  But  if  Cod  has  been  pleased  occasionally  to  allow  of 
auch  intercourae — and  we  know  from  the  Scriptureathat  He  has  done 
80-*that  is  no  reason  for  leaping  to  the  conclusion  that  audi  inter* 
course  may  become  normal  and  common,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
seeking  iL  Much  less  is  it  a  reason  for  placing  oursdves,  however 
teutatiyely  and  cautiously,  in  the  so-called  ''Spiritualist"  current, 
which  is  sweeping  in  so  large  a  v(dume  and  at  so  fierce  a  paofi 
through  society  in  these  strange  daya    If  we  are  adced  whe&er  v« 
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assert  that  all  tbe  allied  **  manifestatioiis  **  axe  impostoeis/  we  reply 
that  80  many  of  them  have  been  proved  to  be  of  that  character  that 
tbe  rest  are  sufficiently  discredited.     If  the  rejoinder  be,  that  ifc  is 
otir  doty  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chafT,  the  answer  is  that,  if  there 
be  any  wheat  at  all,  it  is  so  poor  ad  not  to  repay  ns  for  ouf  trouble. 
Besides,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  little  wheat  in 
the  shape  of  fSv^ts,  we  are  not  required  thereupon  to  propound  somd 
fteoiy  by  which  the  feu^ts  may  be  elucidated  and  systematised  into  a 
science  or  a  philosophy.   What  philosophy  have  you  of  the  snowdrop, 
of  the  rose,  of  life,  of  the  elemental  forces  of  the  universe  ?    If  you 
have  any  philosophy  of  these  things,  it  is  speculative,  not  positive ; 
partial;  not  complete ;  loose,  not  fixed ;  hypothetical,  not  authoritative ; 
an  attempt  of  the  human  reason  which  cannot,  without  the  most  con* 
temptible  arrogance,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  its  own  in- 
fallibility.   Let  science  explain  what  it  can ;  but  do  not  tell  us  that 
when  strange  phenomena  appear  we  are  bound  to   accept  you^ 
explanation  of  them,  or  otherwise  to  propound  some  better  explana- 
tion of  our  own.    We  prefer  to  wait,  and  to  allow  the  phenomena 
to  multiply,  if  they  are  to  multiply,  in  the  ncUwral  order  of  things,  and 
not  to  plunge  ourselves  into  nobody  knows  what  possible  blundering, 
or  into  nobody  knows  what  inevitable  bewilderment,  by  our  meddle- 
someness.   Oamivorous  animals  which  have  once  tasted  flesh  never 
relish  anything  else  so  well.     An  insatiable  curiosity  seizes  those 
who  have  once  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  "  Spiritualist 
cirde/'  and  unless  they  have  strength  of  mind  enough,  in  the  initial 
wonderments  that  crowd  upon  them  there,  to  wrench  themselves  away 
once  for  all,  their  curiosity  knows  no  bounds,  and  they  soon  become 
ready  for  the  wildest  delusions.      They  will  consent,  if  it  should 
happen  so,  for  the  sAmeeAxSal^  to  put  its  foot  upon  the  most  sacred 
pnndples  of  their  religious  faith,  and  will  offer  no  protest  even  when 
CShrist  Himself  is  Contradicted ! 

One  thing  is  plain  enough,  the  Bible  gives  no  sanction  to  the 
^' Spiritualist^'  passion  which  is  now  so  rife.  Even  if  the  alleged 
^  communicationB'"  be  possible,  they  are,  on  Bible  principles,  wdawful. 
The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  expressed  or  implied  condemnations 
of  them,  and  Paul  writes  to  Tunothy :  '*  The  Spirit  saith  expressly 
tihat,  in  later  times,  some  shall  &11  away  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  tlpirits  and  teachings  of  demons,  through  the  hypocrisy  of 
<nen  that  speak  lies,  branded  in  their  own  conscience  as  with  a  hot 
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iron."  The  sorcerer,  Simon  Magus^  figures  by  no  means  reputably  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  exorcised  Uie  ''  spirit 
of*  divination ".  which  possessed  the  Pythoness  at  PhilippL  Hec 
soothsaying  was  lawful  if  it  was  lawful  for  people  to  consult  her,  and 
ill  that  case  Paul  ought  not  to  have  destroyed  her  power  83  a 
'^medium"  merely  because  she  became  an  inconvenience  when  she 
f pUowed  him  and  his  friends,  saying, ''  These  men  are  the  servants  of 
t^e  Most  High  Gk>d,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  He 
ought  rather  to  have  been  grateful  for  a  supernatural  attestation  of 
His  mission !  True,  Christians  *'  are  come  to  tlie  spirits  of  just  men 
^ade  perfect,"  and  some  ''Spiritualists"  are  fond  of  quoting  the 
i^rords.  But  what  do  they  mean  ?  *'  Ye  are  come "  to  them  in  the 
sajQie  sense  as  that  in  which  "  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  mito 
liie  city  of  the  living  Qod,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable host  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
Qrstbom  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven,  and  to  Grod  the  Judge  of  aU,  and 
to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  spiink- 
ling  that  speaketh  better  than  that  of  AbeL"  "  Ye  are  come  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  not  for  verbal  intercourse,  bat  as 
being  already  spiritually  identified  with  them — one  with  them.  ''Ye 
are  come  to  them"  in  that  ye  share  the  faith  through  which  they 
were  saved,  are  struggling  for  the  same  perfection  as  that  to  which 
they  have  risen,  and  are  blest  with  the  first  elements  of  that  gloiy  of 
which  they  are  now  partaking  in  such  rich  fruition. 

This  thirst  for  communications  from  the  dead  is  so  much  the  moie 
pitiful  and  mean  because  it  implies  an  ungrateful  dissatisfation  ^th 
the  more  substantial  privileges  which  God  has  placed  within  oni 
reach.  We  have  great  poets  with  whom  we  can  commune.  We 
have  Shakespeare — a  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  populated  with 
great  worlds  of  glorious  idealisms,  and  decorated  with  every  grace  of 
art.  We  have  Milton,  whose  harp  bears  celestial  strings,  and  whose 
strains  sound  as  though  caught  from  the  grand  epic  of  God.  We  can 
company  with  Bacon,  and  find  our  minds,  under  the  spell  of  hia 
philosophic  insight,  becoming  dear  and  strong.  Newton  or  Herscheli 
can  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  conduct  us  about  the  universe,  laying 
bare  to  us  the  secrets  of  its  magnificent  mechanism.  Better  still,  we 
can  know  the  ancient  Hebrew  patriarchs,  with  all  their  strange 
alternations  of  experience  ;  and  Moses  with  his  battles,  his  victories, 
and  his  law ;  and  David  with  his  lyre ;  and  Isaiah  touched  with  the 
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griefs  and  shouting  in  the  triumphs  of  Emmanuel ;  and  Jeremiah 

weeping  amid  the  ruins  of  Zion ;  and  Daniel  away  with  his  captive 

brethren  in  exile,  and  writing  the  history  of  the  coming  centuries ; 

and  Ezekiel  rapt  in  the  splendour  of  his  mystic  visions,  down  to 

Malachi  the  last  of  the  mighty  prophetic  train.    The  "Baptist/'  and 

Peter,   and  James,    and  John,  and    Paul,  may    become    familiar 

to  us  as  our  own  brethren  or  fathers.      The  wonderful  women 

of  Scripture    need  not  be  strangers  to  any    of  us.      Tea    more. 

We  have  a  beautiful  world  of  our  own  in  which  we  may  live 

—a  world  of   thought,  of  imagination,  of   poetry,  of   enrapturing 

visions.    We  may  find  music  in  silence,  might  in  meditation,  power 

and  victory  in  secret  prayer.    We  may  find  the  Ineffable  overshadow-' 

ing  us,  the  Infinite  near.    The  gentleness  of  God  may  make  us  great. 

Oh,  that  men  would  revere  the  nature  which  God  has  given  them ! 

Ob,  that  they  would  appreciate  the  appliances  of  mental  growth  and. 

of  spiritual  culture  which  He  has  lavished  upon  them !     Then  would 

they  find  something  better  to  do  than  roving  about  from  $iance  to 

^ntt,  from  "  circle  "  to  *'  circle,"  from  *'  medium  "  to  "  medium,"  from 

ghost  to  ghost !    Then  would  they  desire  to  prepare  for  the  Future 

Life  after  the  manner  which  God  has  disclosed  in  His  Word,  and  for 

the  fuller  knowledge  of  that  life  would  be  content  to  "  wait  all  the 

days  of  their  appointed  time  till  their  change  come." 

Editor. 
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}||^L  OW  often  is  good  taste  offended,  and  our  moral  nature  hurt, 
*■"  by  unqualified  censure  and  hard  judgments  passed,  both 
on  individuals  and  on  whole  peoples,  while  the  speaker 
can  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  their  circum- 
stances so  wholly  unlike  those  cf  England,  and  is  most 
likely  altogether  ignorant  of  their  beliefs  and  of  the  real  life 
within!  So  sympathies  become  dulled  and  narrowed,  and  a  hard 
surface  of  cynicism  forms  over  the  delicate,  subtle,  and  impressible 
spiritual  essence,  and  in  isuch  a  soil  no  soft  and  gentle  flowers  can 
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open  and  shed  their  sweet  perfume  aronnd.  Are  not  diffemt 
nationalities  as  so  many  fiamilj  groups  under  various  training — some 
under  adverse  conditions  or  in  unwholesome  localities — ^yet  still  our 
neighbours,  and  watched  over  by  the  one  Almighty  Father?  A 
happier  and  more  interesting  world  this  would  be  if  we  listened  for 
harmonies  instead  of  discords ;  if  Christians  would  live  CSuist,  and 
moie  fully  show  the  light  of  His  trutii,  instead  of  being  so  eager  to 
detect  heterodoxies,  errors,  and  failures. 

We  too  often  wrap  ourselves  in  our  insular  prejudice  when  we  mt 
the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees  or  Alps,  or  rush  on  to  the  Eastern  world 
We  may  admire  the  beautiful  Gothic  churches  of  Normandy,  or  linger 
on  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  and  all  the  time  the  words  **  Superstition," 
*  Hopeless  Mvolity,"  "  Insincere  politeness  **  may  be  on  our  lips  or  in 
our  minds.  Travellers  who  would  Uke  to  see  below  the  surface  of 
things  amongst  the  working  classes  of  Paris  would  do  well  to  inspeot 
Mr.  Bobert  McAll's  mission  stations  there,  when  valuable  oppo^ 
tunities  would  be  afibrded  them  of  showing  sympathy  and  of  lending 
a  helping  hand  in  the  endeavour  to  sow  evangelical  truth  and  to 
make  society  purer.  Mr.  McAll  saw  that  the  people  were  hungering 
for  something  more  than  ever-recurring  political  restiessness  and 
agitation,  and  that  they  had  hearts  to  respond  warmly  to  kindly  acts. 
In  an  apostolic  spirit  he  gave  himself  to  them,  and  holds  up  before 
them  Christ's  ideal  of  life,  wasting  neither  time  nor  strength  in  a  war 
of  argument  against  Atheism,  Communism,  or  Popery,  but  quietly 
going  on  in  the  work  of  winning  thousands  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

Some  years  ago  my  own  notions  were  a  little  eidarged  by  near  and 
pleasant  intercourse  with  a  French  family,  beauti^ed  by  domestic  love 
and  social  fellowships.  Perhaps  some  glimpses  of  this  family  in  tbe 
family  home  and  in  the  social  circle^  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  tbe 
readers  of  this  magazine;  whilst,  in  the  exercise  of  writing  about 
them,  their  excellent  qualities  will  be  pleasantly  recalled  to  my  own 
mind.  I  shall  not  say  much  about  the  distinctively  rel^ous  life  of 
my  friends,  but  shall  leave  it  to  be  understood  that  religion  influenced 
their  life  as  a  whole. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  day  in  June  that  I  reached  a  country-house  in 
Normandy.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  my  heart  beat  witb 
some  excitement  and  much  timidity,  as  I  saw  Madame  Baynal  standing, 
ready  to  receive  her  visitor^  at  the  head  of  the  |Mmm.  Twodiarming 
yonng  women  were  near  her,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  the  only 
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aon,  who,  as  usual  in  France,  after  maniage  still  dwelt  under  tibe 
parental  roof;  the  other  *'  Madame's "  only  daughter,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  two  children,  was  on  a  visit  at  the  chateau.  In  the  hall 
two  bonnes,  in  neat  dress  and  picturesque  caps,  held  two  baby  grand- 
ehildren  in  their  arms ;  and  little  Luoile  and  Albert  completed  the 
group  with  which  T,  a  weary  and  rather  dusty  traveller,  so  suddenly 
became  acquainted.  Not  too  dusty  or  weeu*y,  however,  to  take  in  the 
graceful  scene  and  the  pretty  surroundings  of  flowers  and  verdure. 
Tet  I  was  glad  to  retire  to  my  own  room  to  pick  up  my  wits,  and  to 
find  the  view  from  the  window  pleasant  and  restful.  Beyond  the 
rimdnlating  and  wooded  foreground  peeped  the  village  spire,  and 
wreaths  of  smoke  curled  lightiy  upwards  amid  the  foliage  in  a  very 
English  manner.  After  a  time  came  in  Madame,  who  kissed  my 
blow,  looked  kindly  into  my  eyes,  and  murmured,  ''Cette  ch^ 
Maria"  So  I  felt  she  had  already  taken  me,  a  stranger,  to  her  heart 
for  mysister's  sake,  whom  she  had  known  and  loved.  I  really  think  that, 
without  this  link,  I  must  have  re-crossed  "  the  silver  streak  "  the  next 
day,  and  remained  ever  after  in  my  island ;  for,  until  my  ear  became 
trained  to  the  volubility  of  French  conversation,  I  was  perfectly 
aghast  at  my  deficiencies,  and  overflowing  with  repentance  for  having 
alighted  former  opportunities  of  gaining  facility  in  expressing  ideas  in 
a  language  other  than  that  of  my  own  mother-tongue.  But  M. 
JKaynal — so  representatively  French,  with  the  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  at  his  button-hole — at  whose  side  I  was  placed  at  diuner, 
ignored  my  confusions  of  mood  and  tense,  finished  my  broken 
sentences,  and  indulgently  said, "  Vous  manquez  PhabUude  c'ed  totU  !  " 
To  my  gratification,  I  found  that  the  two  younger  ladies  spoke  English 
extremely  well,  and  that  they  were  gifted  with  musical  talent  which 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Too  little  time,  however,  was  devoted 
to  books,  and  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the  embroid^  frame.  When  we 
met,  day  after  day,  to  breakfast  at  11  o'clock,  I  wondered  at  the  ease 
and  smoothness  of  all  the  household  arrangements.  There  was  an 
air  of  leisure  and  brightness  over  the  party.  The  plans  for  the  day 
were  dear  and  complete.  No  grievance  was  ever  lored  in  public,  no 
vexations  descanted  on.  Each  spontaneously  contributed  a  share  to 
the  conversation,  and  no  asides  were  indulged  in*  The  two  senior 
childien  were  generally  admitted  at  breakfast,  and  seemed  to  b§  in- 
fluenced by  the  good  breeding  and  wise  instructions  of  their  dders. 
One  day,  however,  the  little  girl  was  guilty  of  some  alight  disobedience^ 
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and  was  told  by  her  mother  to  leave  [the  salle  a  manger,  when  her 
cousin  Albert,  five  years  of  age,  stood  on  his  chair,  stretched  out  lus 
small  arm,  and  claimed  "  grace  pour  Lucile,"  as  only  a  French  child 
could  plead  for  pardon«  It  was  accorded,  and  smiles  returned  to  the 
group  around  the  circular  table  well  furoished  with  omelettes,  pat&, 
fish,  cutlets,  fruit,  and  light  wines.  Caf^-au-lait  was  served  in  our 
rooms  at  an  early  hour ;  so  the  family  met  only  twice  at  the  table 
during  the  day.  I  asked  young  Madame  Alphonse  the  secret  of  the 
good  household  management  I  saw.  "  Pardon ! "  she  replied ;  "  we  all 
rise  early;  I  am  dressed  at  seven  o'clock,  and  attend  to  all  my 
difficult  work  before  breakfast.  I  do  my  accounts ;  I  write  my  letters ; 
I  visit  my  nursery.  As  to  Madame  ma  mere,  she  inspects  every  pait 
of  the  house ;  she  investigates  everything,  and  gives  her  orders  to  the 
eervauts."  After  the  breakfast  hour,  it  was  Madame  Baynal's  habit 
to  walk  in  the  shady  grounds,  when  I  invariably  accompanied  ber; 
and  she  never  became  weary  of  talking  of  my  sister,  and  relating  many 
incidents  that  were  fresh  and  grateful  to  me.  We  visited  the  flower- 
beds (the  lawn,  I  remarked,  was  not  so  smooth  as  our  English  lawns)} 
and  the  well-stocked  fruit  garden,  where  the  trees  were  so  well  trained, 
and  the  promise  of  fruit  was  so  splendid.  We  wandered  on  to  the 
meadow,  and  saw  ho^v  the  recently-cut  hay  was  being  gathered  in 
bundles.  She  evidently  understood  the  process,  and  made  a  quick 
inventory  of  the  number  of  the  "  bottes."  As  she  gave  instructions  to 
ihe  "  Fermier,"  I  perceived  she  had  great  powers  of  administration, 
and  a  strong,  clear  mind.  She  also  took  kindly  interest  in 
the  man's  family.  His  speech  was  the  patois  of  the  locaUty, 
which  I  vainly  tried  to  comprehend,  as  he  stood,  with  red  kerchief  on 
his  head,  talking  before  the  lady  in  the  shade  of  the  lime  trees  which 
skirted  the  meadows.  The  conversation  ended  by  a  desire  that,  when 
next  his  wife  brought  up  the  eggs  to  the  chateau,  his  little  daughter 
should  come  also.  Well  do  I  remember  the  entrance  of  the  little 
peasant  maiden  of  four  years  of  age  into  the  smaller  salon — the  closely 
fitting  cap  on  the  child's  head,  the  high  dress  with  sleeves  long  to  the 
plump  wrists,  and  the  clap-dap  of  the  little  wooden  shoes  on  the 
polished  oak  floor.  To  my  surprise,  regardless  of  out-stretched  hands, 
the  child  advanced  quickly  towards  the  window,  to  which  she  was 
attracted  by  a  bright  brass  ornament,  pendent  from  the  cord  which 
regulated  the  curtain,  and  then  kissed  the  shining  object,  exclaiming, 
"  Le  bon  Dieu ! "    The  sim-bunit  mother  smiled,  and  explained  that 
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her  little  one  thought  it  was  an  image  of  the  Saviour !  This  brought 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country. 
Tet,  from  shyness  and  inexperience,  I  never  once  visited  the  village 
and  the  church  whose  matin  and  vesper  bell  came  so  sweetly  to  my 
window.  My  host  and  hostess  were  Protestants  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family,  and  each  Sunday^  when  in  the  city,  attended  the  services  of 
the ''  Temple."  Madame's  kindness  to  the  poor  was  proverbial,  and, 
from  her  position  and  ability,  she  was  the  heart  and  soul,  of  all  good 
societies,  on  which  she  expended  liberally  her  strength  and  time. 

Some  days  were  passed  by  us  at  the  spacious  old  town  mansion. 
After  threading  staircases,  and  traversing  rooms  opening  one  into 
another,  how  amused  I  was  by  looking  out  on  the  "  Grand  Place  "  on 
a  market  day,  observing  the  groups  of  blue  blouses,  the  dress  and 
picturesque  Normandy  caps  of  the  women,  and  the  strangely  fashioned 
vehicles,  on  one  of  which  I  spied  a  dentist  extracting  teeth  for  the 
suffering  country  folk !  I  penetrated  to  the  kitchen  of  the  old  house, 
and  admired  there  a  large  iron  plate,  wherein  burnt  many  small  char- 
coal fires,  at  which  a  large  dinner  could  be  cooked  with  a  small  amount 
of  fuel.  The  metal  vessels  and  stew-pans  were  bright  and  in  beautiful 
order ;  but  the  display  of  dinner-service  and  the  open  fire-place  were 
absent,  so  that  there  was  none  of  the  trim  cheerfulness  of  an  English 
kitchen.  Arsene,  the  handsome  ckef^  however,  in  white  waistcoat, 
apron,  and  cap,  was  himself  really  ornamental. 

To  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  my  own  toilette  and  studying 

fashion,  I  accompanied  two  ladies  to  the  dressmaker's,  and  commenced 

attentively  observing  the  deftness  of  the  coutvHhe,  her  care  in  fittings 

her  study  that  all  should  harmonise  with  style  and  figure,  that  tha 

fjamUv/re  should  be  exactly  suitable,  &c.    But  my  eyes  soon  strayed 

to  the  view  from  an  open  window,  to  which  I  quietly  withdrew,  and^ 

as  the  room  was  large,  only  faint  echoes  of  " ravismnte"  " cda  va  tris 

hien,**  &a,  &c.,  reached  me  there.     I  saw  the  river  rippling  under 

the  bridge,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  in  deep  shadow,  were  several 

washerwomen,  each  with  a  fiat  board,  on  which  the  linen  was  being 

cleansed  in  the  clear,  cool  current.  The  method  seemed  very  primitive, 

but  I  may  add  that  I  never  anywhere  saw  dresses  more  beautifully 

washed  and  "  got  up."    Above  tMs  scene  of  common  life — ^not  un- 

brightened,  however,  by  bits  of  colour — and  close  to  the  bridge,  towered, 

fair  and  beautiful,  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Pierre,  embodying  the 

religious  feeling  and  taste  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  its  flying  but- 
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tresses  and  fretted  pinnacles  bathed  in  light,  and  its  spire  rising  far  into 
the  serene  snmmer-evening  sky.  How  long  I  remained  at  the  window 
I  know  not ;  but  the  beauty  of  that  scene  has  lived  in  my  memory 
and  heart  ever  since,  though  I  missed  a  good  lesson  in  learning 
French  conversation,  as  also  in  the  art  of  dressing  with  taste. 

To  a  dear  old  friend  of  Mdme.  Eaynal's,  whom  I  will  call  "Agnes" 
I  owe  many  of  the  peeps  I  had  into  French  provincial  life.  At  various 
times  she  invited  me  to  accompany  her  in  visits  to  friends,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor — ^for  which  she  did  not  always  prepare  me,  disre- 
garding, as  she  did,  more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew,  the  arbitrary 
etiquette  and  externals  of  society.  From  her  lovingness  of  nature  and 
charm  of  manner,  she  was  privileged  to  enter  where  ordinary  mortals 
would  have  met  a  repulse.  Thus  the  little  dramas  that  came  before 
me  were  edl  the  more  piquant  and  fresh.  Perhaps  the  visit  was  io 
some  poor  folk,  whom  we  might  find  preparing  vegetables  for  the 
pot-avr-feu,  and  living  in  a  locality  where  the  drainage  was  not  perfect. 
At  least,  however,  there  were  no  rags,  and  invariably  there  was  polite- 
ness, and,  at  times,  a  glass  of  eau  sucr6  was  offered  in  the  pleasantest 
way.  Or  Agnes  would  enter  a  large,  fine  house,  where  the  condcrgi 
would  bid  you  mount  the  stone  staircase,  and,  after  traversing  a  suite  oi 
rooms,  you  would  be  ushered  into  a  beautiful  bed-room  with  blue 
satin  and  lacey  textures,  and  a  rather  invalided  lady,  seated  in  a  satin 
fauteuily  would  receive  us.  Or,  may  be,  it  was  at  a  convent,  with  800 
years  of  historic  interest  attached  to  it,  tliat  Agnes  made  her  call ;  and 
Madame  St.  Clair,  in  her  nun's  dress,  and  with  her  sweet,  lovely  face, 
appeared  behind  the  grille,  and  conversation  would  follow  on  Christian 
living  and  on  Him  they  both  loved  supremely,  wound  up,however, by  the 
nun  saying,  "  Why  will  you  be  a  Protestant,  Agnes  ?  You  are  too  good 
to  rest  there.  Come  with  us,"  and  then,  turning  to  me,  "  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  Hotel  Dieu  ? "  when,  guided  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,  we 
crossed  a  quadrangle  and  were  led  through  wards  where  many  a 
wounded  soldier  lay.  With  Agnes,  the  service  at  the  "  Temple  "  was 
a  very  earnest  thing,  and  she  drew  near  to  all  Christian  souls  as  op- 
portunity offered.  "  Ah,  good  Clementine  lives  here ! "  said  she,  as 
we  were  retumiag  from  our  Sunday  morning  worship  ;  and  we  entered 
a  rather  humble  shop,  and  chairs  were  placed  for  us  by  the  counter. 
"  My  duty  to  my  old  mother,  who  is  a  Eomanist,  keeps  me  with  her, ' 
explained  Clementine,  "  though  I  often  entreat  her  to  close  her  shop 
on  Sundays.    Things  are  so  different  with  you,  mademoiselle ! "    ^^' 
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ferent,  taruly  !  Even  at  the  excellent  Pasteur's  the  children  played 
with  their  dolls  that  same  afternoon ;  but,  as  we  gathered  at  the 
twilight  hour  in  his  drawing-room,  to  have  tea  served  for  the  English 
friends,  how  elevated  was  the  tone  of  conversation  !  How  real  the 
presence  of  Christ  seemed !  And  how  evidently  He  was  loved  by  one 
or  two  of  the  party  who  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  leaving  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church ! 

This  summer-time  passed  all  too  quickly.  The  walks  and  drives, 
so  full  of  new  interest  to  me,  ended ;  and  the  society  that  partook  of 
the  graceful  hospitality  of  M.  and  Mdme.  Eaynal  at  Tremont  never 
all  met  again.  The  day  before  my  departure,  how  beautifully  the 
dinner-table  was  adorned  with  flowers,  the  arrangement  of  which  was 
such  as  not  to  intercept  one's  m&'d,-im.  At  my  side  sat  tall  M. 
Eochigarde,  Vavocat  from  Paris,  who  asked  the  Anglaise  about  the 
opera  in  London,  the  parks,  &c.  Discerning  my  incompetency  to 
answer  him  on  these  points,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  I  see,  you  live  in  a  cottage 
all  embowered  in  roses  and  trellis  work,  and  read  Tennyson ; "  and 
then  he  diverged  into  a  chat  about  English  authors.  How  different 
he  was  from  the  "  exquisite  "  I  expected  to  meet.  So  rich  in  delicious 
playfulness  and  humour ;  well  might  his  wife  look  proud  and  happy. 
As  I  glanoed  towards  that  charming  little  figure  in  the  daintiest  of 
toilettes,  I  caught  a  question  on  her  face,  "  Is  my  Alphonse  bored  by 
that  English  girl  who  speaks  Erench  so  indifiFerently  ?  And  he  never 
utters  a  word  of  her  language  correctly ! "  Caf6  noir  was  served  in 
the  large,  airy  hall,  where  groups  could  circulate  freely,  and  where  the 
perfume  of  flowers  came  in  at  the  open  windows.  The  Pr^fet,  the 
Maire,  and  other  notables  of  the  neighbourhood  chatted  gaily  to  the 
ladies,  who  did  not  retire  to  the  drawing-room  from  the  dinner-table, 
as  is  our  English  custom.  We  all  descended  to  the  terrace  to  enjoy 
the  fine  evening  air ;  and  from  thence  my  eyes  rested  on  a  clump  of 
^rk  evergreens  in  the  distance,  which  I  knew  marked  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Haynals,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  domain. 


Ten  years  passed  ere  I  again  visited  them.    A  political  storm  and 

i  commercial  crisis  had  occurred,  and  many  a  fortune  that  seemed  as 

"  a  mountain  that  cannot  be  moved  "  had  been  wrecked.  The  Raynals 

had  suffered  with  others,  and  I  found  them  in  a  "  maisonnette  "  in  the 

>niburbs  of  Paris.    Madame  welcomed  me  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  but 
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said,  "  I  will  not  murmnr ;  my  husband's  honour  is  clear,  and  God  has 
spared  his  life.  There  is  my  little  '  dot '  for  us  old  people  to  live  00." 
Lucile,  now  grown  to  womanhood,  aaed  often  to  leave  her  own 
luxurious  home  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  her  grandparents.  A 
marriage  had  been  arranged  for  her,  but  she  seemed  to  know  little  of 
her  future  husband.  To  a  remark  of  mine,  she  replied,  "  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  my  country.  As  to  my  own  tastes,  I  am  not  clear  what  they 
are.  I  confide  absolutely  in  my  mother's  estimate  of  his  character." 
M.  Baynal  was  polite,  as  in  prosperous  days.  He  made  no  reference 
to  his  fallen  fortune,  but  was  terribly  shaken,  and  leant  more  than 
ever  on  his  brave  "  Fannie,"  whilst  she  superintended  her  small  laiMigt 
as  wisely  as,  in  former  years,  she  had  presided  at  Tremont  No  incon- 
gruous bits  of  gilding  lingered  about ;  the  rich  laces  in  which  she  had 
once  indulged  were  all  banished,  and  her  brown  ocuAemire  dress  was 
entirely  plain  and  simpla  One  rose-bed  in  the  tiny  garden  was  in 
bloom — the  result  of  her  own  care ! 

Bear  Madame !  In  her  adversity  she  commanded  my  esteem  and 
love  even  more  than  when  Opulence  smiled  upon  her.  I  think  her 
state  of  mind  can  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mdma  de 
S^vigni :  "  How  foolish  it  is  not  to  enjoy,  with  gratitude,  the  consola- 
tions which  God  sends  us  after  the  afflictions  which  He  causes  m  to 
feel !  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  great  wisdom  in  enduring  storms  vith 
resignation,  and  in  enjoying  the  calm  when  it  pleases  Him  to  restore 
it  to  lis.  Life  is  too  short  to  halt  long  in  one  frame  of  mind ;  one 
must  take  the  days  as  they  come."  L  £■ 
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By  Elizabeth  Stuakt  Phelps. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

J  r  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  brief  records  to  follow  the 

1  Beverend  Mr.  Twig  through  the  detaOs  of  his  professional 

career;  but  his  wife,  we  must  remember,  had  to.    life  W 
her  was  one  dread  attendance  upon  the  moods,  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  mercy,  of  church  committees.    Between 
the  apathy  of  parishes  and  the  undoubted  superiority  of  Mr.  Twig's 
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gifts  her  unspecalatdve  soul  vibrated  with  piteous  helplessness. 
When  he  was  in  search  of  a  pulpit,  she  trusted  the  Lord  and  fiercely 
adored  her  husband.  When  he  had  one,  she  felt  that  the  world  was 
more  appreciative  than  she  had  given  it  cx^dit  for ;  but  kept  one  eye 
on  the  senior  deacon,  to  see  how  the  long  prayer  struck  him.  When 
Mr.  Twig  became  a  travelling  agent  for  a  denominational  society,  she 
perceived  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  found  the  right  field  for 
his  talents,  and  in  her  secret  soul  gave  thanks  that  the  day  of  deacons 
was  over.  When  the  society  no  longer  required  his  services,  she 
made  him  an  omelette  for  supper  and  did  all  her  crjring  after  he  was 
asleep.  When  he  taught  classes  in  elocution,  she  experienced  a  rising 
tide  of  admiration  for  him.  When  he  assisted  in  editing  a  religious  • 
paper,  she  stood  in  awe  of  him.  When  he  wrote  a  book  on  Samuel 
Hopkins,  she  taught  an  infant  school  to  help  him.  When  the  book 
failed  to  find  a  publisher,  she  took  boarders  to  support  him.  When 
lie  started  out  as  an  evangelist,  she  stayed  at  home  and  prayed  for 
him.    Thus  life  dealt  with  her. 

The  gray  was  heavy  in  her  hair  and  the  fire  low  in  her  heart  when 
their  first  and  only  child  was  born  to  them.  They  had  been  married 
iifteen  years,  and  the  baby  took  by  surprise  a  struggling  and  dejected 
home.  To  the  father  he  was  a  phenomenon,  to  be  regarded  alternately 
with  a  certain  inevitable  stirring  at  the  heartstrings,  or  with  a  sense  of 
extreme  personal  inconvenience.  For  the  mother  he  added  another  to 
the  terribly  unquestioning  devotions,  raptures,  and  agonies  of  her  life. 
When  her  husband  was  irritable,  she  kissed  her  child.  When  she 
went  without  meat  to  save  seventeen  cents  a  week  to  buy  the  boy 
shoes,  she  thought  less  about  Mr.  Twig's  misfortunes. 

The  boy  grew  fast,  and  did  not,  even  his  mother  acknowledged 
early  develop  a  spiritual  temperament  He  was  a  big,  hearty,  rollick- 
ing fellow,  who  stamped  through  all  his  boots  before  there  were  cmy 
more,  even  .after  she  had  given  up  eggs  and  cut  down  her  tea.  He  had 
early  hair,  and  did  not  like  his  father.  He  objected  to  being  punished 
for  whistling  at  prayers  when  Mr.  Twig  read  an  imprecatory  psalm  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  boy  expressed  bitter  disloyalty  to  the  profes- 
sional environment  of  the  family,  and  many  unfilial  intentions  to  see 
**  a  world  that  wasn't  pious ; "  and  one  New  Tear's  night,  he  being 
then  thirteen  and  a  handsome  fellow,  more  full  of  vigour  than  con- 
scious of  tenderness,  his  mother  missed  him,  and  the  child  of  prayer 
and  patience,  like  any  offspring  of  neglect  and  vice,  turned  his  sou 
from  her  that  bore  him,  and  vanished  in  the  mighty  world. 
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'  Ob^diencfe  Twig  aged  fast  after  this  befell  her ;  and  when,  while  stiD 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  looking  much  younger  than  herself,  her  husband 
too  disappeared  into  that  mightier  world  whose  mysterious  relation  to 
this  he  had  xmdertaken  to  interpret  to  men  of  less  vocal  gift,  and 
perhaps  of  less  real  loftiness  of  purpose,  but  alas !  of  more  common 
sense— when  Mr;  Twig  had  pneumonia  and  died,  like  any  common- 
man,  Obedience  for  a  time  confidently  expected  to  follow  him  quite 
soon.  He  had  a  brief  illness — ^it  seemed  mysterious  that  he  could 
give  way  at  the  lungs,  after  all ;  and  he  was  very  gentle  and  patient, 
and  told  Mrs.  Twig  that  the  Lord  would  provide,  and  that  she  had 
been  a  good  wife.  In  one  of  his  delirious  moments  he  said  that 
perhaps  he  had  better  have  stuck  to  the  tobacco ;  but  he  passed  away, 
repeating  sonorously  a  Biblical  quotation,  and  when  Obedience  pas- 
sionately cried :  "  Mr.  Twig !  Mr.  Twig  !  Speak  to  me  once  more, 
Eliakim  ! "  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  wife's  head  and  finished  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  apostolic  benedictions  :  "  The  Lord  cause  BKs  face  to 
shine  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  And  so,  like  wiser  men,  Mr. 
Twig  took  upon  himself  the  dignity  of  death. 

At  first,  as  I  say,  his  wife  expected  to  foUow  him.  That  physical 
death  which  hid  under  the  snow  and  frozen  sod  seemed  a  far  less 
palpable  fact  than  the  moral  disintegration  of  her  personality.  Her 
meek  little  pinched  face  looked  like  a  lamp  that  was  going  oat. 
What  remained  for  a  woman  who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Eliakim  Twig  ?  She  looked  at  Ms  gray  slate  tombstone  enviously 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  she,  like  other  "  relicts  "  in  Hatfield  church- 
yard, should  rest  from  her  labours  beside  her  lord.  She  was  worn 
out,  poor  souL  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  of  her  left  over  after  Mr. 
Twig's  abundant  voice  had,  for  the  first  kno^ivn  occasion  in  his  life, 
faltered  in  that  final  benediction. 

But  Obedience  Twig,  like  stronger  women,  learned  that,  however 
little  is  left  over  when  the  heart  is  broken,  death  does  not  come 
because  he  is  expected,  still  less  because  he  is  desired.  The  smoking 
flax  bums  long,  and  the  bruised  reed,  because  the  first  to  bend,  may 
"be  the  last  to  break. 

One  thing  was  left  to  her.  She  had  a  dignity  to  maintain.  She 
had  been  the  wife  of  Eliakim  Twig.  When  people  asked  her  what 
she  intcfnded  to  do,"  Tshe  gently  replied;  "  Something  suitable  will 
open/'  and  prayed 'the '!Lord  for  respectability  as  fervently  as  she 
iever  had  for  saiictificatibn  or  a  call.      She  fought   for  it  in  the 
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unnoticed  waj  in  which  such  women  battle.  She  resumed  the  infant 
school.  She  gave  (may  art  forgive  her!)  lessons  upon  the  piano. 
She  embroidered  and  kept  boarders.  She  trimmed  bonnets  and  sold 
tatting.  She  had  no  near  relatives,  and  when  one  of  Mr.  Twig's 
cousins  in  South  Hatfield  invited  her  to  spend  Thanksgiving  and  half 
of  the  following  week,  she  declined.  For  ten  years  she  kept  her  body, 
if  not  her  soul,  alive.  She  was  then  over  sixty  years  old,  and  it  grew  hard. 

It  grew  hard  and  then  harder.  She  felt  compelled  to  offer  her 
services  as  a  housekeeper.  She  had  never  heard  before  of  a  minister's 
wife  advertising  for  such  a  position.  She  pictured  Mr.  Twig  as  de- 
claiming (chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Revelation)  to  a  large  celestial 
audience  and  feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  her.  The  position  proved 
to  be  that  of  what  is  called  a  working  housekeeper,  in  a  family  en- 
gaged in  some  business  obscurely  known  as  "  fish  "  in  a  cheap  seaport 
town ;  and  the  old  lady  found  herself  virtually  the  servant  of  a  salt- 
cod  packer  and  his  seven  noisy  children.  She  wondered  patiently 
what  any  of  the  people  in  East  Economy  would  have  said  to  see  her 
in  this  place ;  and  when,  indeed,  one  of  that  now  almost  mythical 
community  happened  to  find  her  there,  and  called  upon  her,  she  put 
ofif  her  cooking-apron  with  trembling  hands,  and  choked,  blinded, 
when  she  saw  the  man's  face,  for  pride  and  shame.  **"  I  am  very 
comfortable,  Deacon  Bobley,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  want  for  nothing.  I 
have  a  very  respectable  and  suitable  position.  .  I  have  prayed,  night 
and  morning,  for  twelve  years  that  I  might  be  kept  out  of  the — out 
of  the — ^that  I  might  be  kept  from  a  dependence  upon  charity.  And 
I  think  the  Lord  will  hear  me,  Deacon  Bobley — for  Mr.  Twig's  sake,'* 
she  added,  unconscious  of  the  pathetic  irreverence  of  those  four  words. 

As  she  grew  older  and  feebler,  her  sturdy  American  dread  of 
becoming  an  object  of  public  charity  deepened  to  a  horror.  No  one 
in  her  presence  pronounced  the  one  word  which  never  passed  her  own 
lips.  People  who  knew  her  turned  sharp  corners  in  conversation 
to  avoid  mention  of  an  almshouse  or  a  pauper. 

This  was  more  noticeable  in  Screwsbury,  a  little  town  in  Connecti- 
cut, to  which  she  had  wandered  back,  after  having  a  slow  fever  at 
the  salt-fish  packer's,  and  receiving  her  notice  to  leave.  In  Screws- 
bury  she  took  a  tiny  room,  and  advertised  for  plain  sewing  and  light 
nursing,  and  here,  for  a  time,  in  a  forlorn  way,  she  found  ease. 
People  treated  her  civilly  in  Screwsbury,  She  felt  that  they  under- 
stood that  she  had  been  a  clergyman's  wife.    She  had  a  seat  in  the 
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minister's  pew,  till  his  boys  came  home  from  college  and  filled  it. 
He  was  an  excellent  minister,  but  she  wished  he  could  have  beard 
Mr.  Twig  unite  in  prayer. 

It  was  in  Screwsbury  that  Mrs.  Twig  began  to  feel  that  she  was 
growing  old.  She  did  not  go  out,  except  to  church  and  upon  her 
business.  One  road  in  town  she  carefully  avoided.  It  led  to  the 
Screwsbury  poor-house.  It  was  said  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
place.  As  her  body  grew  feebler,  that  horror  grew  stronger.  It  was 
very  strong  in  Screwsbury. 

She  had  no  friend  or  old  neighbour  in  this  place,  and  her  little 
straits  and  economies  and  silences  had  the  sad  shield  of  age  and 
obscurity.  Nobody  quite  knew  or  much  cared  how  poor  she  was,  until 
fit  after  fit  of  sickness  brought  her  condition  to  the  knowledge  of  well- 
meaning  people,  who  gave  currency  to  that  little  notion  of  hers  about 
thB  poor-house,  and  so  drew  her  case  under  the  attention  of  the  town 
officers.  She  had  commanded  a  certain  respect  in  Screwsbury,  from 
her  tenderness  to  the  sick  and  the  uncomplaining  reserve,  called 
Christian,  with  which  she  withheld  her  own  sufiFerings  from  the  com- 
passion of  others.    What  should  Screwsbury  do  with  her  ? 

*'  I  cannot  go  to  the .    I  cannot  be  dependent  on  charity," 

she  said,  with  gentle  insistence.  "  I  shall  be  better  soon.  I  have 
supported  myself  for  twenty  years.     The  Lord  will  provide.    You 

must  not  send  me  to  the .    It  would  not  be  suitable.    I  am 

a  minister's  wife.    My  husband  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Twig." 

It  was  a  hard  case ;  but  what  could  Screwsbury  do  ?  She  had  her 
own  paupers  and  invalids  and  decayed  gentility  to  the  manner  bom ; 
but  Screwsbury  found  herself  uncomfortable  to  leave  a  woman  of 
seventy  years  without  a  fire  in  March;  and  to  let  her  die  from 
insufficient  food  and  attention,  because  she  insisted  on  it,  was  asking 
a  good  deal  even  of  Screwsbury.  Cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness, 
the  town  auditor  could  understand;  but  for  that  starving  need 
called  delicate  feeling  the  treasury  had  made  no  provision.  Screws- 
bury was  puzzled.  A  certain  sum  was  raised,  and  the  old  lady  made 
comfortable  in  a  desultory  way  till  spring.  In  the  summer  she  sewed 
a  little,  and  a  little  more  was  collected  in  the  irregular  manner 
known  to  village  charity.  Nobody  was  responsible  for  her,  and 
when  the  weather  chilled  again,  with  the  chill  of  her  seventy-first 
autumn,  Screwsbury  shook  its  head. 

{To  be  corUin/ued) 
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(Oontiniied  from  page  36.) 


40.  Promptiivde  in  doing  Good, 

F  we  know  of  persons  who  are  in  need  of  help  whom  it  is 
in  our  power  to  assist,  we  should  Tnake  haste  to  do  them 
what  good  we  can.  A  few  hoars'  delay  may  seem  to  be  of 
no  consequence  to  us,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  to  them  it 
may  mean  anxiety  prolonged  to  tlie  point  of  agony,  distress 
deepened  to  the  very  verge  of  despair.  When  a  celebrated  philan- 
thropist heard  of  a  clergyman  who  had  fallen  sick,  and  was  very  poor, 
and  could  not  possibly  provide  for  his  numerous  family,  he  gave  a 
friend  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  asked  him  to  carry  it  as  soon  as 
he  could  to  the  clergyman's  house.  "  I  will  take  it  early  in  the 
morning,"  replied  his  friend.  "  You  will  oblige  me,"  said  the  philan- 
thropist, ^'  by  taking  it  directly.  Think,  sir,  of  what  importance  a 
good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man."  Good  intentions — 
especially  when  the  wants  or  the  woes  of  others  are  concerned — 
should  never  be  allowed  to  wait  for  their  fulfilment  till  a  more  con- 
venient season  may  arrive.  Before  that  season  can  come  the  good 
intentions  may  become  of  no  avail,  because  the  circumstances  of  need 
or  of  suffering  which  called  them  into  life  may  have  passed  beyond 
our  reach  or  our  relief.  What  we  feel  impelled  to  do  for  others  let 
us  do  at  once,  lest  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  jsUps  from  us,  and  we 
lose  the  rich  recompense  of  that  mercy  which  is  ''twice  blessed, 
blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

41.  The  Teachings  of  Ecperienee  unheeded. 

An  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  mani- 
festations of  mind  in  the  animal  creation,  tells  us  that  we  can  safely 
infer  intelligence  only  so  far  as  we  can  observe  an  individual  profiting 
by  its  own  experienca  If  this  be  true,  then  I  fear  that  vast  numbers 
of  the  human  family  cannot  be  credited  with  a  very  high  measufe  of 
intelligence.    One  of  old  declared :  '*  I  have  learned  by  experience ; " 
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but  Lis  case  was  exceptional  rather  than  common.  The  great  bulk  of 
men,  even  in  relation  to  the  most  momentous  matters  affecting  human 
welfare  and  happiness,  ignore  altogether  the  teachings  of  experience. 
Some  of  the  animals  the  lowest  down  in  the  scale  of  oiganised  life,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  us,  know  how  to  profit  by  experience,  and, 
when  taught  the  futility  of  one  mode  of  accomplishing  their  object, 
resort  to  another,  and  another,  and  another,  untQ  they  find  out  at  last 
the  one  that  succeeds.  Would  that  men  everywhere  would  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  higher  yearnings  and  nobler  needs  of  their 
nature  I  But,  alas  !  they  rest  content  with  what  they  know  can  never 
still  the  cravings  of  their  spirits  and  give  them  pure  and  perfect 
peace.  Experience  has  taught  them  again  and  again  how  vain  it  is 
for  them  to  trust  in  the  sweetest  and  best  things  that  this  world  can 
supply  for  inward  satisfaction  and  rest ;  and  yet  they  wilfully  ignore 
all  the  oft-repeated  lessons  of  experience,  and  cling  tenacioosly  to 
what  tliey  have  proved  to  be  but  "  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold  no 
water  "  for  the  quenching  of  their  inward,  eager  thirst.  Experience 
shows  that,  apart  from  Christ,  men  labour  and  axe  weary,  finding 
nothing  that  can  touch  the  springs  of  their  life  and  give  them  healing 
and  strength.  Oh,  that  men  would  heed  the  voice  of  experience,  and 
come  without  delay  to  Christ ! 

42.  The  Law  of  ComiiTicUion, 

It  is  a  law  in  nature  that,  before  two  bodies  can  combine,  one  of 
them  must  be  fluid.  A  similar  law  prevails  in  the  human  sphere, 
and  determines  the  combination  of  men  with  men.  If  two  persons 
have  been  living  apart  from  each  other  in  a  cold,  hard  hatred  and 
antagonism,  one  of  them  must  lose  his  solidity  and  flow  out  towards 
the  other  in  forgiving  gentleness  ere  they  can  become  one  in  the  unity 
of  love.  As  Christians  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  others  to  relax  their 
stiflOiess,  to  put  away  their  hardness ;  we  ourselves  ought,  by  virtue  of 
the  fire  of  Divine  Love  which  is  in  us,  to  be  the  first  to  melt  into 
tenderness  and  forgivingness. 

43.  TJie  Formation  of  Christian  Character, 

It  is  with  the  building  up  of  Christian  character  as  with  the 
formation  of  crystals.  In  order  that  a  crystal  may  be  properly  and 
perfectly  formed,  at  least  three  things  are  needful ;  there  must  be 
ample  time  in  which  all  nnnecess^iy  fluid  can  be  dissipated,  and  the 
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component  parts  of  the  crystal  come  gradually  together ;  there  must 
be  sufficient  room  for  all  the  angles  and  planes  of  the  crystal  to 
attain  their  requisite  size ;  and  there  must  be  the  absence  of  agitation 
so  that  all  the  points  and  proportions  of  the  crystal  shall  be  evenly 
and  symmetrically  formed.  Christian  character,  when  it  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  is  more  beautiful  than  any  crystal  that 
Nature's  laboratory  ever  produced ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  reach 
its  perfectness,  time  is  necessary.  It  is  a  thing  of  quiet  growth ;  it 
has  to  rise  gradually,  and  by  many  stages,  into  form  and  beauty ;  to 
hurry  through  religious  processes  will  be  to  mar  and  spoil  the  result ; 
we  must  "  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."  And  space  is  as 
needful  as  time.  If  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  narrow  place,  if  we 
go  away  from  the  broad  open  world  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  monk's 
seclusion,  to  a  hermif  s  solitude,  we  shall  be  cramped  and  restricted ; 
and,  while  some  parts  of  our  character  may  become  finely  and 
delicately  developed,  others  will  be  stunted  and  dwarfed,  and  the 
character,  as  a  whole,  will  be  anything  but  perfect.  The  absence  of 
agitation,  too,  is  important.  Whatever  may  be  going  on  upon  the 
surface  of  our  life  to  interrupt  its  tranquillity,  deep  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  spirit  in  which  character  has  its  beginnings,  and  from 
which  it  grows,  there  must  be  the  unrufl&ed  calm  which  trust  in  the 
Father's  will,  and  power,  and  purposes  never  fails  to  inspire ; 
otherwise  our  character  will  be  built  up  by  fits  and  starts,  and  so  will 
lack  the  fullness  of  harmony,  syrometry,  majesty,  whioh  it  ought  to 
possess. 

44.  Impressions  left  for  Oood, 

Many  forms  of  organic  life  that  tenanted  our  globe  countless  ages 
since,  roaming  through  its  forests,  disporting  themselves  in  its  seas, 
aud  sunning  tiiemselves  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  have  passed  corn^ 
pletely  away.  leaving  no  trace  whatever  of  their  existence  except 
the  impressions  which  we  find  preserved  in  stone  in  our  cuttings 
and  quarries.  But  those  impressions  are  fixed  and  indelible,  and  will 
remain  to  iuterest  and  instruct  the  thoughtful  so  long  as  the  world 
stands.  It  is  with  us  very  much  as  with  these  early  forms  of  life. 
We  may  live  out  our  little  day,  and  we  may  hand  down  to  the 
generations  following  neither  name  nor  fame,  neither  pedigree  nor 
history ;  all  that  we  do  may  be  to  leave  behind  us  a  few  impressions ; 
but  if  those  impressions  be  of  good  and  not  of  evil,  so  that  when 
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men  see  them  they  shall  be  constrained  to  say,,  '^  Here  are  the  marb 
of  righteousness ;  some  pure  and  holy  character  has  evidently  shed 
its  influences  here  " — that  will  be  enough.  We  need  not  wish  for 
anjrthing  more,  for  anything  better. 

45.  Tht  Infitience  of  Christian  Speech. 

We  should  use  every  opportunity  which  comes  in  our  way  of 
speaking  to  others  respecting  their  spiritual  welfare.  Such  oppor- 
tunities are  given  to  us  all.  In  our  intercourse  with  those  around 
us  there  are  times  when,  without  seeming  to  obtrude  our  religion 
npon  their  attention,  we  can  say  a  word  or  two  which  will  show  that 
we  feel  a  brotherly  interest  in  their  good,  and  which  may  be  the 
means  of  stirring  them  to  reflection  upon  their  spiritual  condition, 
and  to  a  true  dedication  of  their  hearts  to  Christ.  On  one  occasion 
whilst  Harlan  Page  was  going  through  his  school  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  how  many  of  the  teachers  were  really  the  followers  of  the 
Saviour,  he  said  to  one : "  Shall  I  put  you  down  as  having  a  hope  in 
Christ  ? "  The  teacher  was  obliged  to  say, "  No."  "  Then,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  sorrowful  complaint :  "  I  will  put  you  down  as  having  no  hope." 
Harlan  Page  went  away  and  said  no  more.  But  that  single  remark 
made  so  wisely  and  tenderly,  sank  deeply  into  that  young  teacher^s 
heart.  He  went  home,  and  there  seemed  to  be  ringing  constantly  in 
his  ears  the  pathetic  words,  "  I  will  put  you  down  as  having  no  hope." 
Those  words  had  their  designed  effect  They  acted  as  a  goad  to  that 
young  man's  spirit,  driving  him  to  penitence,  and  from  penitence  to 
prayer,  and  from  prayer  to  a  life  of  earnest-hearted  devotion  to  Christ 
We  should  never  omit  to  say  a  word  that  may  be  of  service  to  our 
fellow-men  when  a  fitting  occasion  presents  itself;  for  on  the  utterance 
of  such  a  word  the  most  momentous  issues  may  depend. 

B.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
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By  the  Ebv.  G.  H.  Rouse,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
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NFASHIONABLE  as  it  is  at  the  praient  time  to  express  such  an 
opinion,  our  reply  is,  the  Apostle  PauL  No  doubt  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  Pauline  authorship ;  but  we  believe  that  there 
are  far  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  other  hypothesis,  and 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  stronger  than  those  which  can  be  alleged 
against  it 

Some  things  are  perfectly  clear,  being  acknowledged  by  almost,  if  not  quite,  all 
commentators. 

1.  The  Epistle  was  written  before  a.d.  70,  the  year  in  which  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  for  the  whole  letter  implies  that  the  Jewish  polity  was,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  still  in  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  tiiat  many  yean  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  our  Lord.  That  the  epistle  was  written  between  a.ix 
68  and  68,  Ib  pretty  universally  acknowledged. 

2.  The  writer  was  a  Jew.    The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  implies  this. 

3.  The  Epistle  has  many  points  of  similarity  and  many  points  of  dissimilarity 
with  the  acknowledged,  Pauline  Epistles. 

4.  The  teaching  of  the  Epistle  is  Pauline^  and  if  not  written  by  the  Apostle  it 
was  written  by  one  of  his  associates. 

6.  Paul's  chief  associates  were  Timothy,  Titus,  Mark,  Aquila,  Silas,  Clement, 
Ramabas,  ApoUos,  and  Luke  ;  if  the  Apostle  did  not  write  the  Epistle,  one  of 
these  must  have  done  sa  The  list  is  taken  from  Alford,  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  Pauline  authorship. 

Timothy  is  excluded  by  Heb.  xiiL  S3.  Titus  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  he  ' 
was  not  a  Jew.  Mark  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  his  Gospel  and  this  Epistle  are 
so  iliMitnilAr  in  style  that  the  same  man  could  not  have  written  both.  Of  Aquila 
and  Silas  we  know  hardly  anything  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  they  could  or 
could  not  have  written  the  Epistle,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  having  done  so.    No  one  advocates  their  claim. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Clement  Origen  states  that  at  his  time 
some  said  that  Clement  was  the  writer,  but  whether  that  means  that  the  Epistle 
was  sent  out  in  his  name,  or  that  he  merely  wrote  it  from  the  Apostle's  draft,  is 
uncertain.  We  have  extant  an  Epistle  of  Clement,  written  to  the  Corinthians. 
In  it  he  quotes  several  passages  from  Hebrews,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
imxvression  that  he  is  rather  quoting  from  an  inspired  writing  than  repeating  what 
he  had  written  many  years  before  to  an  altogether  different  class  of  readers. 
There  is  little  to'  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Clementine  authorship,  and  I  believe  it 
is  not  now  advocated  by  any  one.    There  is  something  to  be  said  for  Barnabas. 
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Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as  that  of  "  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  a  way 
which  makes  it  likely  that  that  was  the  general  opinion  in  Northern  Africa. 
Barnabas  w^  a  Jew,  a  "  son  of  consolation,"  who  might  perhaps  have  been  able 
to  compose  such  an  Epistle,  and  he  was  an  Apostle,  who  therefore  would  be  able 
to  write  with  the  tone  of  apostolic  authority  which,  with  all  the  writer's  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  pervades  the  Epistle.  Hence,  in  default  of  a  better  claim,  we 
might  receive  it  as  possibly  the  ^work  of  Barnabas  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
authority  for  its  being  so  is  very  small  The  only  positive  testimony  is  that  of 
Tertullian,  and  in  regard  to  internal  evidence  we  have  little  data  to  proceed  upon. 
All  agree  that  the  Epistle,  if  not  Paul's,  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who 
had  been  in  long  and  intimate  companionship  with  him,  so  as  to  imbibe  his 
thoughts  and  phrases.  But  Barnabas  was  with  him  only  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  ministry,  and  then  as  an  equal,  perhaps  he  thought  himself  superior,  so  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  bear  much  impress  of  the  Apostle'd  mind.  He  had  quanelled 
with  and  separated  from  the  Apostle  about  fifteen  years  before  the  probable  date 
of  the  Epistle,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  met  him  since  then. 

Next  comes  ApoUos,  the  present  favourite,  but  the  word  "  present "  should 
probably  be  emphasised.  There  is  a  fashion  in  eveiy thing,  from  ladies'  dresses  up 
to — it  may  be  more  polite  to  say  down  to — theological  speculation  and  Biblical 
criticism ;  and  the  present  favourite  idea  is  to  regard  ApoUos  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  we  believe  this  fashion  will  share  the  fate  of  its  sister, 
crinoline.  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  unheard  of  till  the  days  of  Luther,  and  practi- 
cally it  rests  only  on  one  verse.  Acts  zviii.  24 :  '*  A  certain  Jew,  named  ApoUos, 
bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.*'  llie 
argument  is  that  Apollos  is  just  the  kind  of  man  that  might  have  written  the 
Epistle,  therefore  he  did  write  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  assumption ;  w^e  need  more 
positive  evidence  than^this,  and  such  there  is  none.  If  Apollos  was  really  the 
author,  it  ijs  strange  that  there  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  tradition  to  that 
effect,  and  still  more  strange  that,  he  being  an  Alexandrian,  the  Alexandrian 
Church  should  never  mention  his  name,  but  always  that  of  Paul,  as  the  author. 

Another  objection  is  this.  Alford,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  Apollos,  says  that 
the  writer  had  ''  such  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and  writings  of 
St  Paul  as  could  hardly,  at  such  a  time,  have  been  the  result  of  mere  reading, 
but  must  have  been  derived  from  intimate  acquai/ntarice,  as  a  companion  and 
fellow-labourer,  with  the  great  Apostle  himself.  The  same  inference  is  confinned 
by  finding  that  our  author  was  nearly  connected  with  Timotheus,  the  son  in 
faith,  and  constant  companion,  of  St.  Paul."  The  italics  are  the  Dean's.  Now 
we  have  no  proof  in  the  New  Testament  that  Paul  and  Apollos  were  much 
together.  I  believe  that  1  Cor.  xvi.  12  is  the  only  indication  that  they  ever  once 
met  His  name  never  occurs  in  the  Acts  among  the  Apostle's  companions)  nor  in 
the  Epistles  among  the  many  brethren  whose  salutations  are  given.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  that  the  letter  was  written  either  in  Italy,  or  to  a  church 
there  (xiii.  24) ;  it  is  a  pure  supposition  that  Apollos  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  country.  Heb.  xiiL  28  evidently  implies  that  the  writer  had  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  over  Timothy,  for  he  says,  ^^  With  whom,  if  he  come  qnickly, 
I  will  see  you."    But  why  should  Timothy,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  huny  to 
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Apollos  ?  And  why  should  Apollos  be  so  confident,  without  asking  him,  that  he 
would  accompany  him  on  the  long  journey  to  or  from  Italy  ?  Moreover,  is 
there  not  a  tone  of  authority  about  the  Epistle,  which  no  man  less  than  an 
Apostle  could  adopt  ?  Look,  for  instance,  at  a  solemn  passage  like  chap.  vi.  4 — 6, 
containing  a  statement  of  doctrine  differing  from,  and  at  first  sight  almost 
appearing  to  contradict,  other  Scripture  passages,  a  solemn  declaration,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  Testament,  of  a  most  solemn  truth.  Yet  we  have  no 
apology,  no  defence,  no  appeal  to  Scripture,  no  reference  to  apostolic  authority, 
but  a  simple  solemn  statement :  "  It  is  impossible."  All  through  the  Epistle, 
notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  spirit  breathing  throughout  it,  there  is  the  same 
quiet  consciousness  of  authority  in  the  declaration  of  the  truth.  Could  Apollos 
write  in  that  strain  ?  If  so,  we  might  ask  him,  "  Who  gave  thee  this  authority  ? " 
The  Apollos  theory  appears  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  and,  even  as  such,  with  more 
to  be  said  against  it  than  in  its  favour. 

The  only  remaining  name  is  Luke.  Col.  iv.  11 — 14  is  usually  tSiken  as 
implying  that  Luke  was  a  Gentile  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  matter  is  settled,  for 
the  writer  was  certainly  a  Jew.  Besides,  we  might  ask  with  regard  to  him  some 
of  the  questions  we  put  with  regard  to  Apollos.  True,  Luke  went,  more  than 
once,  to  Italy  ;  but,  we  ask,  had  he  such  authority  over  Timothy  that  the  latter 
was  sure  to  go  to  bim  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  prison,  and  was  certain  to  be  ready 
to  go  at  his  bidding  wherever  he  sent  him  ?  And  had  Luke  apostolic  authority 
to  give,  in  his  own  name,  dogmatic  Christian  teaching  ?  True,  he  was  inspired 
to  write  the  Gospel  and  the  book  of  Acts  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  those 
books  were  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  substantially  con- 
tain his  teaching.  Hence,  I  do  not  think  we  can  hold  Luke  as,  strictly  speaking, 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  like  the  books  of  Luke  and  Acts,  the  joint  work 
of  Paul  and  Luke.  There  is  this  difference,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  partly  a  treatise,  yet  also  a  letter,  must  have  been  written  definitely  in  the 
name  of  one  or  other  of  them.  My  idea  is  this,  that  we  are  shut  up  to  two 
hypotheses  :  either  that  the  Epistle  is  simply  and  purely  Paul's,  written  by  him  ; 
or  that  he  gave  a  draft  of  it  to  Luke,  or  possibly  some  other  man,  who  wrote  it  in 
accordance  with  the  draft,  and  the  Apostle  then  adopted  it  and  sent  it  off  as  his 
own.  But,  in  this  case,  it  is  still  the  Apostle's  letter.  Suppose  the  Viceroy  of  India 
bas  to  prepare  an  important  letter  or  minute  ;  he  does  not  necessarily  write  it  him- 
self ;  he  may  ask  his  Secretary  to  do  so.  He  himself  will  draft  the  minute,  the 
Secretary  will  write  it,  in  his  own  style,  in  accordance  with  the  draft ;  the  Viceroy 
will  read  it,  alter  it  perhaps  here  and  there,  and  finally  adopt  it  as  his  own.  And 
it  is  fully  Am  (n^;  nobody  would  say  that  it  was  in  any  sense  the  Secretary's 
minute.  So  we  believe  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Either  Paul 
himself  wrote  it ;  or,  wishing  that  the  treatise  should  be  in  a  more  polished  and 
smooth  style  than  his  own,  he  gave  the  substance  to  Luke  or  some  other  associate, 
who  "put  it  into  good  Greek  for  him  ; "  he  then  read  it,  perhaps  altered  it  here 
and  tliere,  added  xiii.  18—25,  which  has  a  thoroughly  Pauline  "  ring  "  about  it, 
and  adopted  it  and  sent  it  bs  his  letter ;  which  in  that  case  it  would  be  as  really 
•1^  if  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his  own  hand. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  Pauline  authorship  is  already  proved  by  the 
<<  exhaustive  ^  process ;  that  is,  we  have  gone  over  the  names  of  all  possible 
authors,  and  all  seem  excluded  except  Paul.  But  some  say  that  he  is  definitely 
excluded,  and  they  bring  the  following  objections  against  his  authorship. 

1.  If  the  Epistle  be  Paul's,  why  did  he  not  sign  his  name  ?  The  same  question 
might  be  asked  whoever  is  the  author.  But  very  good  reasons  may  be  given  for 
the  absence  of  a  name. 

0.  The  Epistle  is,  though  a  letter,  yet  mainly  of  the  nature  of  an  essay  ;  hence 
the  omission  of  the  name  is  appropriate. 

1,  The  writer  probably  meant  the  Epistle  to  be  read  by  other  Jews  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed,  but,  however  friendly  these  latter  might 
be,  the  Jews  generally  would  be  much  prejudiced  in  reading  an  essay  headed  by 
the  hated  name  of  Paul 

2«  Paul  was  the  Apostle  to  the  (j^entiles,  why  did  he  write  to  the  Jews  ?  We 
reply  that  Paul's  practice  everywhere  was  to  go  first  to  the  Jews  (Acts  xviL  1, 2) ; 
he  loved  the  Jews  so  much  that  he  could  be  ready  to  be  "  accursed  from  Christ " 
for  their  sakes  ;  is  it  any  wonder  that,  after  writing  thirteen  letters  to  or  about 
Qentile  Christians,  he  should  write  one  to  his  own  kinsmen  after  the  flesh  ?  It 
would  rather  be  strange  if  he  had  not  done  so. 

3l  The  style  of  the  Epistle  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  Paul's  Epistles.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  dissimilarity,  though  not  so  much  as  is  often  thought.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  style.  And 
could  not  so  many-sided  a  man,  who  was  '^all  things  to  all  men,**  vary  his  style 
considerably?  Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  possible  the 
Epistle  was  put  into  shape  by  some  other  hand,  though  adopted  and  sent  out  by 
the  Apostle. 

4.  If  Paul  was  the  author,  why  has  there  been  so  much  doubt  in  the  matter  t 
The  two  fftcts  just  referred  to,  that  the  Epistle  is  anonymous,  and  its  style  in 
many  points  diHsimilar  to  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  would  readily  account  for 
doubts  arising  as  to  the  authorship. 

5.  Heb.  iL  3  is  inconsistent  with  the  Pauline  authorship  : — ^  Which  at  the  first 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heaxd 
him  ; "  whereas  Paul  always  claims  that  his  Gospel  was  received  direct  from  God 
(QaL  L  12).  Our  reply  is  that  the  two  statements  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  Paul  received  his  doctrine  and  some  facts  (1  Cor.  xL  23)  by  revehi- 
tion ;  but  the  main  facts  of  the  Gk>spel  history,  which  are  referred  to  in  Heb.  ii. 
3, 4,  he  probably  received  by  testimony,  as  the  others  who  were  not  eye-witnesses 
of  them.  Besides,  while  Paul  laid  stress  upon  his  apostolic  authority,  where  it 
was  questioned,  yet  in  writing  an  epistle-treatise,  anonymously,  to  be  read 
probably  by  many  circles  of  readers,  why  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  put  himself  in  the  same  class  with  those  to  whom  he  was  writing) 
especially  when,  as  a  feet,  he  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  of  our 

Lord's  life  t 

(2*0  be  eontmuedJ) 
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THE  ALLEGED  SCRIPTUBAL  FORMULAS  OF  BAPTISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

SIR,— The  intanetiiig  qnestion  raised  by  your  coxxespondent 
^  Addi"  as  to  the  woxds  to  be  used  at  baptism  can,  in  my  opiuiou, 
only  be  answered  in  one. way.    We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  the 
powerful  inauence  of  traditional  usage  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
it  is  difficult  to   come  with  a  fresh  mind  to  the  consideration  of  Scriptural 
doctrine  and  practice.    When  we  do  so,  however,  we  find  that  neither  is  there 
any  direction  given  us  in  the  New  Testament  about  any  formula  of  baptism. 
{it.,  any  form  of  words  to  be  used),  nor  is  there  any  instance  of  any  formula 
having  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  used  in  apostolic  times.    To  baptize  'Mnto  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Matt.  xxviiL  19),  or 
"in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  iL  38),  or  ••  into  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Jcsub"  (Acts  ix.  16),  or  "with  Christ  Jesus"  (Rom.  vi  3^  or  "into  Christ' 
(GaL  iii.  %1\  does  not  mean  to  baptize  with  the  use  of  any  of  these  forms  of 
woids,  but  to  baptize  on  confession  of  these  Holy  Names  or  Name.    Since  *'  he 
that  confesseth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  since  "  no  man  can  say  Jesus 
is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  these  various  descriptions  of  the  object  of  the- 
baptinnal  confession  are  of  one  and  the  same  meaning,  only  that  the  first  of 
these  expressions  better  suits  a  general  reference  to  "all  the  nations,"  and  the 
latter  ones  are  more  appropriate  to  the  baptism  of  converts  from  Judaism,  who 
had  previously  believed  in  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "the  name  of"  is  illustrated  by  what  St  Paul 
wrote  about  his  anxiety  that  none  should  think  any  had  been  "  baptized  into  the 
name  of  PauL"  Clearly,  he  did  not  mean  that  he  feared  that  any  should  think 
he  had  used  a  "formula"  in  which  the  name  "Paul"  occurred,  but  that  any 
should  suppose  that  he  had  discipled  men  to  himself  instead  of  to  the  Master. 

Moreover,  if  there  had  been  any  special  form  of  words  used  at  the  apostolic 
baptisms,  so  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
surely  have  had  it  mentioned.  The  fewt  is,  the  age  of  formulas  and  liturgies  had 
not  yet  come. 

So  early,  however,  as  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  150)  it  was  usual  to  men- 
tion the  Holy  Names  at  the  moment  of  baptism.  "  That  we  may  obtain  [writes 
Justin]  the  remission  of  sins  formerly  committed,  there  is  pronounced  in  the 
water  over  him  who  chooses  to  be  re-bom,  and  has  repeated  of  his  sins,  the 
name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  And  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  imder  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who,  through  the  prophets,  foretold  all  thi»gs  about  Jesus,  he  who  is 
illuminated  is  washed."    In  this  famous  passage  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the- 
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act  of  the  pronouncing  of  the  Holy  Names  is  referred  to,  the  exact  words  of  the 
'Commission  are  not  given,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  Justin  did  not  regard  them 
as  a  formula.  Fifty  years  later  it  was  otherwise.  We  find  Tertullian  writing, 
'<  The  law  of  baptism  has  been  imposed,  and  the  formula  prescribed.  Qo,  saith 
'Christ,  teach  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
«on,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

This  traditional  rather  than  Scriptural  opinion  of  a  prescribed  formula  bas 
come  down  to  us  in  the  English  Canon  Law,  as  confirmed  by  the  Ecclesiastictl 
Courts,  according  to  which  the  '^  sacramental  words  "  are  regarded  as  ''  an  essen- 
tial part  of  baptism "  (see  the  services  for  the  private  baptism  of  in£uits) ;  and 
only  if  these  words  are  used  is  the  baptism  recognised  as  valid  by  the  State. 

The  greatest  of  modem  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  (to  whom  I  am 

indebted  for  the  above  references)  puts  the  case  concisely  thus  : — <'  It  is  a  nus- 

^take  to  speak  of  Matt  xxviii.  19  as  the  formula  of  haptiim,  for  Jesus  is  not  to  be 

understood  as  merely  repeating  the  words  that  were  to  be  employed  on  baptismal 

occasions  (and,  accordingly,  no  ti-ace  of  any  such  use  of  the  words  is  found  in  the 

apostolic  age),  but  as  indicating  the  particular  aim  and  meaning  of  the  act  of 

baptism.    The  formula  of  baptism,  which  (in  its  strictly  literal  aense)  has  no 

bearing  whatever  on  the  essence  of  the  sacrament,  was  constructed  out  of  the 

words  of  this  text  at  a  subsequent  period."    His  opinion  of  that  aim  and  meaning 

•  of  the  act  of  baptism,  the  great  critic  expresses  with  his  usual  point  and  courage : 

*^  The  dedication  of  the  believer  to  the  Father,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  to  be  regarded 

.as  practically  taking  place  in  the  course  of  the  *  baptizing  into  the  name,  dec ;' 

for,  though  this  is  not  directly  intimated  by  the  words  themselves,  it  is  implied 

in  the  act  of  baptism."    Commenting  on  the  following  verse,  he  adds :  "  A  certain 

'ethical  teaching  must  necessarily  in  every  case  accompany  the  administration  of 

baptism  "  (*'  vshUe  ye  teach  them  to  observe,"  &a) — i.e.,  this  moral  instruction  must 

not  be  omitted  when  you  baptize,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of 

the  ordinance.    That  being  the  case,  infant  baptism  cannot  possibly  have  been 

•contemplated  in  ^  baptizing  them  into,"  &c.,  nor,  of  course,  in  '^  all  the  nations 

•either  "  (Majer  on  Matthew). 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  "  discrepancy  between  Our  Lord's  command 
.and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,"  simply  because  in  neither  passage  was  any 
formula  (or  liturgical  form  of  words)  given,  intended,  or  U9ed.    While  the  use  of 
the  usual  formula  is  binding  on  Episcopalians,  and  legally  necessary  for  bmial 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  while  the  use  of  that  formula  is  very  reverent  and 
suitable,  we  who  follow  the  Scriptures  only  are  perfecUy  at  liberty  to  use  either 
•of  the  formulas  above  referred  to,  or  to  dispense  with  any  formula  at  alL    At 
.any  baptism  we  do  well  to  read  the  tvorde  of  the  Commienon^  but  let  us  guard  onr- 
:selves  against  the  idea  that  these  or  any  other  '<  sacramental  words "  are  neoes* 
sary  to  the  ordinance— just  as,  in  the  other  Christian  rite,  we  avoid  the  super- 
stition of  the  Church  of  England  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  if  any  more  bread  is  to  be  "  consecrated."    If  we  use  a  fonnuhty 
we  cannot  do  better  than  do  what  the  Church  of  the  second  century  appears  to 
have  done — ^viz.,  make  a  formula  out  of  the  words  of  the  Commission.    But  H, 
•after  reading  those  words  as  they  stand  in  the  first  gospel  (and  this  not  aa  aooie- 
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thing  neceaaaiy,  but  as  something  eminently  suitable)  we  should  enter  the  water 
-snd  baptize  in  perfect  silenoey  or  else  while  praise  is  being  sung ;  although,  in  so 
doing,  we  depart  from  general^custom,  we  should  do  what  is  entirely  within  our 
lights  and  follow  what  was  probably  the  apostolic  custom  still  more  closely  than 
we  do  at  present  H.  C.  Lbonabd. 

Penzance. 

PS. — If  the  use  of  a  formula  constructed  out  of  the  words  of  the  Conunission 
could  be  proved  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  the  Church  of 
England  is  clearly  wrong  in  using  the  blundering  mistranslation  of  those  words 
i^ in**  for  itUo\  in  yrhich  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book  and  King  James's 
translators  followed  the  early  error  of  the  Vulgate.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  our  Lord  did  not  say  or  mean  '*  baptize  in  obedience  to  My  precept.^' 
To  baptize  **%n  the  name''  means  one  thing  ;  to  baptize  *'  into  the  name "  means 
-quite  another  thing. 

May  1  take  the  liberty  of  reconmiending  my  brethren  to  use  the  wording  of 
the  Revised  Version  when  they  baptize  ?  No  doubt  many  of  us  have  done  so 
long  before  the  Revised  Version  was,'  begun.  If  we  say,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name,"  we  indicate  our  authority  for  baptizing.  When  we  say, ''  I  baptize  thee 
ifUo  the  name/'  we  indicate  the  candidate's  authority  for  being  baptized. 
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I JR  readers  are  aware  that  a  volume  of  Sermons  and  Addresses  by  the 
late  Rev.  George  Qould  is  in  preparation,  and  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  it  is  nearly  completed.  Some  portions  of  it  have  been 
kindly  sent  to  us  in  advance,  and  from  these  we  can  promise  to  Mr. 
Oould's  many  friends  a  rare  delight  in  its  perusal.  In  addition  to  the  sermons, 
^,  it  will  contain  a  full  memoir  written  by  the  Rev.  Q.  P.  Gould,  M.A.,  of 
Bristol  This  memoir  we  have  read  with  intense  interest.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute 
from  an  appreciative  and  accomplished  son  to  a  noble  father.  The  volume  is 
also  to  be  adorned  with  an  excellent  portrait  It  will  contain  twelve  sermons 
and  two  addresses — one  on  "  Sacerdotalism,"  and  the  other  on  "  The  Early 
Baptists."  The  subscription  price  is  five  shillings,  and  friends  who  intend  to 
purchase  should  send  their  names  at  once  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Jarrold  & 
^ns,  3,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London.  The  orders  are  sure  to  be  numerous,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  for  any  who  may  wish  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  to  risk 
disappointment  by  delay.  We  understand  that  the  work  will  be  issued  in  a  fort- 
night 
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''(Bxlgultb,  likt  a  gito-br0p,  into  Ptafam/' 

DELICATE  child,  pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was  complaining  on  a 
hot  morning  that  the  poor  dew-drops  had  been  too  hastily  snatdied 
away,  and  not  allowed  to  glitter  on  the  flowers  like  other  happier  dew- 
drops  that  live  the  whole  night  throngh,  and  sparkle  in  the  moon- 
light and  through  the  morning  onwards  to  the  noonday.  ^  The  sun,'*  said  the 
child,  '*  has  chased  them  away  with  the  heat,  or  swallowed  them  in  his  wraUt* 
Soon  after,  came  rain  and  a  rainbow,  whereupon  his  &ther  pointed  upwardB : 
*'  See,''  said  he,  **  there  stand  thy  dew-drops,  gloriously  re-set,  a  glittering  jeweilerj 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  on  them  no  more.  By  this,  my 
child,  thou  art  taught  that  what  withers  upon  earth  blooms  again  in  heaven.''^ 
Thus  the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  that  he  spoke  prefiguring  words ;  for  soon 
after,  the  delicate  child,  with  the  morning  brightness  of  his  early  wisdom,  was 
exhaled,  like  a  dew-drop,  into  heaven. — From  the  Oerman  of  Jean  Paul  BiehUr, 
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MRS.  BUCKLAND. 

|IED,  April  5th,  1883,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  Mary,  wife  of  the  late 
William  Thomas  Buckland,  of  Wraysbury,  Bucks  In  the  year  18S6, 
she,  with  her  husband,  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Hammersmith^ 
then  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Uppadine.  Through  a  long 
life  of  active  home  duties  she  sustained  the  Christian  character,  and  by  her 
gentleness  and  amiability  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her.  On  their  removal 
to  Wrajrsbury,  her  husband  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  erecting  the  Baptist 
chapel  tiiere,  and,  although  a  layman  engaged  in  a  large  business,  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  meeting  there  until  his  death.  Surviving  her  husband  some 
twelve  years,  she  retained  her  interest  in  this  cause  to  the  last  Shortly  before  he 
died,  her  husband  wrote  her  character  in  a  birthday-gift,  quoting  from  Proveihs 
xxxL  26-28  :  "  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houshold,  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  calleth  her  blessed :  her 
husband  also,  and  he  pndseth  her.''  Her  last  illness  was  but  short,  and  in  it 
she  said,  **  Whatever  be  the  will  of  God,  I  am  satisfied."  When  unable  to  speak, 
she  pointed  to  a  text  on  the  wall, ''  OOD  is  Lovs,"  while  her  £ftce  lighted  up  with 
heavenly  radiance.  Thus  she  gently  sank  to  rest  in  perfect  trust  and  perfect  peaeeu 
Her  coffin,  covered  all  over  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  showed  the  love  of  the 
children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  firiends  from  near  and  fiir  who 
wept  around  her  grave. 
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Thb  Citt  of  Qod  :  a  Series  of  DiBcusBions  in  ReligioiL    Py  A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
D.D.     Hodder  &  StoughtoiL 

Wb  welcome  another  work  from  Dr.  Fairbaim,  the  greatly  gifted  Principal  of 
Airedale  College,  author  of  "  Studies  in  the  Life  Of  Christ,"  ''  Studies  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History,"  &c.,  and  the  new  President  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  won  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in  the  higher 
relipoos  literature  of  our  day.  He  has  certain'  mannerisms  of  style  which  must 
be  pronounced  faulty,  which  frequently  mar  the  rhythm,  and  sometimes  even  the 
•completeness  of  expression,  but  which  might  be  easily  cured  without  in  any  wise 
detractiDg  from  the  proper  individuality  which  any  writer  of  true  independence 
of  mind  will  naturally  exhibit  and  maintain.  He  has,  however,  so  much  power, 
•and  his  power  is  so  healthy,  and  is  at  the  same  time  consecrated  to  such  exalted 
aims,  that  there  is  no  need  to  notice  more  particularly  the  trifling  defects  alluded 
to.  It  is  a  privilege  of  no  ordinary  value  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  mind 
at  once  so  natively  strong  and  so  richly  cultured,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  the  natural  effect  of  that  influence  will  be  a  deepened  acquaintance  and  an 
intensified  sympathy  with  the  essential  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Dr.  Fair- 
baim does  not  teach  by  conventional  methods.  He  takes  us  away— sometimes 
very  far  away — ^from  the  tracks  of  thought  along  which  many  of  us  have  been 
accustomed  to  move ;  but  we  feel  at  every  step  that  we  are  near  to  a  Divine 
Savioor,  who  is  to  be  trusted  the  more  implicitly  and  served  the  more  devotedly 
because  He  has,  for  the  sake  of  saving  us,  come  into  our  own  nature,  and  partaken 
of  our  own  life.  His  li^e  for  us  perfected  by  His  obedience,  and  His  obedience  for 
us  perfected  by  His  sacrifice. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  why  the  volume  before  us  has  received  the  title 
which  it  bears.  The  phrase,  "  The  City  of  Qod,"  affords  very  little  suggestion 
respecting  either  its  general  contents  or  its  specific  aim.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
•chapter  that  the  idea  properly  embodied  in  the  phrase  comes  into  full  view.  The 
second  title,  **  A  Series  of  Discussions  in  Religion,"  is  more  explicit  and  appro- 
priate than  the  first  The  author  has  brought  together  a  number  of  miscellaneouB 
essays  or  discourses,  and  has  so  arranged  them  that  the  reader  can  pass  from  one 
to  another  without  any  break  or  disturbance  of  thought ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  set  before  us  very  impressively  the  relations  of  our  divinely-revealed 
ChristLanity  to  the  human  mind,  and  its  bearing  upon  man's  character,  life,  and 
destiny. 

We  have  an  introductory  ^lecture,"  which  was  delivered  in  Airedale  College  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1878,  on  "  Faith  and  Modem  Thought"  The 
•author  observes — for  the  most  part,  as  we  think,  correctly— that 

"  Ours  is,  in  a  high  degree,  a  reverent  age,  and  much  of  its  doubt  has  come,  not  from 
dislike,  but  from  love  of  truth.    .    •    .     It  is  not  always  the  men  that  love  her  best  that 
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find  her  most  easily.  •  •  •  It  oagbt  to  be  remembered  that,  if  faith  has  its  rights,. 
80  has  the  intellect,  and  those  who  require  man  to  believe,  onght  to  present  their  traths 
in  forms  that  shall  command  his  belief.  A  living  religion  can  never  repose  on  the  past, 
be  satisfied  with  its  actual  and  achieved  history  ;  it  must  be  ambitious  to  live  a  vigoroas 
and  progressive  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Christian  faith  has  done  well :  it  ought 
to  show  that  it  is  doing  and  can  do  still  better.  .  .  .  We  have  no  right  to  ask  them 
to  spare  our  faith  for  its  past  services ;  but  the  best  right  to  require  their  belief,  if  it  cut 
be  proved  to  be  the  highest  truth  for  the  intellect,  the  surest  light  for  the  conscioiice, 
the  purest  life  and  love  for  the  heart 

'*  A  religion  always  on  the  defensive  is  weak ;  an  aggressive  religion  alone  is  strong. 
A  science  is  best  vindicated  by  its  discoveries,  proves  by  them  at  once  the  reality  of  its 
being  and  its  r^ht  to  be  ;  and  a  religion  that  can  show  itself  to  be  real,  is  certain  to* 
be  able  to  prove  itself  right.  .  •'  •  Men  like  Leo,  the  virtuoso,  need  apologists ;  men 
like  Luther  trust  God,  do  what  He  sent  them  to  do,  and  are  justified  by  their  works. 
And,  as  then  so  now,  the  best  apologist  for  faith  is  the  man  who  can  best  make  it  a 
living,  reasonable,  and  therefore  victorious  belief." 

The  terms  <'  Faith  and  Modem  Thought "  are  thus  explained  : — 

"  Faith  is  here  used  as  the  comprehensive  name  for  the  belie&  that  form  the  heart,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  denotes  the  intellectual  content  or  substance  of 
Christianity  as  presented  in  its  sacred  literature— its  spiritual  essence  as  distingaished 
from  its  political  institutions,  its  creative  as  opposed  to  its  created  facts.  The  Christian 
faith  is'not  the  [synonym  of  the  Christian  Churches.  .  •  .  Nor  is  Christian  faith 
the  equivalent  of  Christian  theology — ^the  thought  of  the  churches  formulated,  affirmed, 
and  made  historical    Theology  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  faith — to  translate  it  into 

anguage  intelligible  to  the  reason.-  •  .  .  The  thought  that  claims  to  be,  by  pre- 
eminence, modem,  and  is  here  opposed  to  faith,  is  thought  that  would  either  deny  its 
truths  and  facts,  or  so  explain  them  as  to  destroy  their  meaning.  This  thought  is  not 
the  synonym  of  modem  knowledge.     Knowledge  is  our  science  or  consciousness,  bot 

bought  our  theoiy,  of  what  is.  When  we  know,  we  perceive  ;  when  we  think,  we  reason ; 
and  so  what  is  here  termed  modem  thought  is  not  modem  knowledge  of  man  and  nature, 
but  reasonings  based  upon  it,  interpretations  of  phenomena,  scientific  and  philoaophicd 
speculations  as  to  what  is,  and  how  what  is  has  come  to  be." 

The  conflict  between  these  two,  ''Faith  and  Modem  Thought"  is  painfully 
patent  to  every  observer.  But  it  is  not  often  so  definitely  and  vividly  described 
as  Dr.  Fairbidm  has  described  it    Faith,  he  says, 

"  lives  surrounded  by  real  or  potential  enemies.  Science  cannot  publish  her  disooverisi 
without  letting  us  hear  the  shock  of  their  collision  with  the  Ancient  Faith.  Tha- 
political  philosopher  seeks  to  show  how  the  State  can  live  and  prosper  without  religion ; 
the  ethical  thinker,  how  right  can  exist  and  law  govern  without  God.  A  philosc^hy 
that  denies  the  surest  and  most  necessary  troths  works  in  harmony  with  a  criticism  that 
resolves  into  mythologies  the  holiest  religions  histories.  A  large  section  of  our  litexa- 
tnre,  including  some  of  the  finest  creations  of  living  imagination,  interpret  Nature  and 
man,  exhibit  life  and  destiny,  from  the  stand|)oint  of  those  who  have  consciously 
renounced  belief  in  God,  and  can  find  on  earth  nothing  divine  but  humanity.  Our 
working-men  listen  to  theories  of  life  that  leave  around  them  only  blank  material  wsHs, 
within  them  no  spiritual  reality,  before  them  no  higher  and  huger  hope.  With  so- 
many  forces  inimical  to  faith  at  work  in  our  midstj  men  find  it  easiest  to  assume  aa 
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atdtade  of  absolute  antagoniam  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Faith,  or,  on  tiie  other,  to* 
Knowledge.  There  is  so  fine  a  simplicity  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  simplest  peisont 
can  hold  it,  and  feel  himself  both  strong  and  safe.  Yet  that  position  alone  ib  secure- 
and  permanent  where  the  man  can  say,  '  Faith  and  reason  are  alike  sons  of  God,  andU 
have  alike  the  right  to  be  and  to  be  honoured.  The  realities  of  the  world  are  truths  of 
God ;  the  truths  of  God  are  realities  of  the  Spirit ;  and  all  that  has  its  being  in  Himi 
most  be  perfect  and  harmonious  as  Himself/  '^ 

Some  pages  are  giyen  to  a  development  of  the  procesB  by  which  Modem 
Thought  has  taken  the  form  of  the  positive  and  constructive  "  Pan-Physicism," 
which  we  now  see  it  for  the  most  part  to  be—'*  an  attempt  to  explain  nature 
through  nature,  without  any  appeal  to  any  power  or  person  above  it ; "  and  the 
question  is  asked,  "How  ought  the  representative  of  faith  to  behave  in  its 
presence  ? "  The  germ  of  the  first  reply  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  this 
single  sentence : — 

''  It  is  not  by  affirming  the  faith  in  the  forms  fixed  by  the  past  that  living  thought  is 
to  be  penetrated  and  possessed  by  religion,  but  by  carrying  the  religious  idea  into  the 
regions  that  thought  explores,  proving  its  right  to  live  there,  its  claim  to  be  the  only 
rational  interpreter  of  the  universe." 

It  follows  from  this  that  religious  thought  most  be  '*  constructive,"  ''  not 
satisfied  with  developing  doctrines  and  defending  Churches,  but  courageously^ 
attempt  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  ... 
There  is  no  theory  of  the  universe  so  rational  as  Theism,  and  there  is  none  that 
so  little  need  fear  an  appeal  to  reason."  Calvinism  is  right  in  its  methods,  but 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  range.    ''It  is  a  system  of  splendid  daring,. 

of  courageouB  consistency  in  all  its  parts,  in  premiss,  process,  and  conclusion 

It  was  the  universe,  in  its  making,  in  its  rule,  purpose  and  destiny,  explained  by 
a  given  conception  of  Gk)d,"  and  "  it  entered  like  iron  into  the  blood  of  nascent 
and  incoherent  Protestantism,  and  braced  it  to  the  most  heroic  endurances  and 
endeavonrs.  .  .  .  What  we  need  is  a  system  as  constructive,  comprehensive,  and 
sublime  as  Calvinism,  but  more  generous — an  interpretation  of  the  universe 
through  oar  higher  idea  of  God."  Further,  greater  prominence  is  needed  for  the 
ethical  element  in  religion.  "  Christianity  is  full  of  untouched  ethical  riches ;  its 
mines  of  moral  teaching  are  almost  unwrought ; "  a  remark  which,  by-the-way> 
seems  to  us  less  true  in  our  day  than  it  was  in  some  days  not  very  long  since  gone  bj^ 

Coming  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  we  find  it  divided  into  four  parts,  the- 
first  of  which  embraces  two  chief  topics,  "  Theism  and  Science"  and  "  Man  and 
Religion."  This  first  section  of  Part  I.  was  preached  in  Salem  Chapel,  York,  4th 
September,  1881,  during  the  sittings  of  the  British  Association.  Dr.  Fairbaim 
has  no  antipathy  to  science,  for  he  is  a  theologian,  and  theology  is  itself  a  science, 
and  requires  for  those  who  become  adepts  in  it  the  distinctively  scientific  mind. 
*^  Theology  is  a  science  that  has  well  and  variously  served  her  sister  sciences," 
whilst  "these  have  splendidly  enriched  and  enlarged  her  province."  Science,, 
however — ^taking  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense — ^has  its  limits.  Much  that  is  of' 
imwumip  moment  to  man  lies  beyond  its  range.  This  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  book,  as  follows : — 

"  Man  has  noble  instincts  and  impulses  that  impel  him  to  seek  the  true,  to  admire  the> 
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loTely,  to  worship  the  good,  to  feel  after  and  find  the  Infinite  PeifeetioA  in  whidi  the 
true,  and  right,  and  beautiful  blend  into  a  divine  and  personal  Unity.  Man  has  deep 
moral  convictions  of  rights  that. are  his  due,  of  duties  that  he  owes,  of  an  eternal  law  be 
is  bound  to  discover  and  obey.  Han  has  sad  and  remorseful  experiences,  the  sense  of 
nnfulfilled  duties,  of  wasted  hours,  of  sorroira  that  have  turned  the  anticipated  joys  of 
Jiis  life  into  utter  miseries,  of  mean  and  unmanly  fdns  against  conscience  and  heart, 
against  man  and  God,  of  losses  unredeemed  by  gain,  of  the  lonely  anguish  that  oomes  in 
•the  hour  of  bereavement,  and  throws  across  the  life  a  shadow  that  no  sunshine  can 
pierce.  And  out  of  these  mingling  instincts  and  impulses,  convictions  and  experiences} 
jise  man's  manifold  needs,  those  cravings  after  rest,  those  gropings  after  a  strong  hand 
ix>  hold  and  trust,  those  cries  for  pardon,  those  unutterable  groanings  after  light  shed 
from  a  Divine  face  upon  his  gloom,  in  which  lie  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  misery  of 
man.  Moments  come  to  the  spirit  of  man  when  these  needs  are  paramount,  and  it  feels 
as  if  nature  and  her  laws  were  engines  to  crush  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live^ 
And  in  these  supreme  moments,  whither  does  man  turn  ?  To  science  ?  Does  not  her 
talk,  then,  of  nature,  and  law,  and  force,  and  invariable  sequence  seem  like  the  sardonic 
prattle  of  a  tempter  persuading  to  belief  in  a  religion  of  absolute  despair  T  Those  are 
the  hours,  known  to  many  a  spirit,  when  the  soul  breaks  through  the  thin  veil  of  words 
woven  by  the  spell  of  man,  and  seeks  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Eternal  Fatiier." 

To  this  succeeds  an  elaborate  and  splendid  discussion  of  the  question  : — ^  Does 
Bcience,  the  latest  and  sorest  knowledge  of  nature,  contradict  the  belief  in  a 
Qod  who  made  and  rules  the  world?"  Into  this  discussion  we  cannot  enter, 
but  it  gives  great  weight  and  impressiveness  to  the  words  with  which  it  doses :' 

"  While  scientific  metaphysics  may  preach  a  doctrine  that  is  the  death  of  all  intdli- 
geuce  in  nature,  all  reason  in  man,  all  order  in  history,  all  morality  in  society,  all  Uglit 
and  chivalrous  gentleness  in  civilisation,  let  us  stand  fast  in  the  ancient  faith  which 
believes  that  God  has  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations ;  and,  while  rejoicing  in 
the  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  culture  of  the  present,  ceases  not  to  pray,  '  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  npos 
ns  ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it." 

The  second  section  of  Part  L  was  preached  before  the  London  Misuonaiy 
Society  in,  1879,  and  is  founded  on  Acts  xvii  26,  27.  It  is  a  superb  demonsta- 
tion  of  the  two  facts  that  man  is  constituted  for  religion,  and  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  religion  which  satisfies  his  religious  needs — the  demonstration  conducted 
in  the  full  face  of  '^  Modem  Thought ; "  and  it  abounds  in  splendid  passages  from 
which  we  should  gladly  quote  if  our  space  would  allow.  The  second  part  has 
three  sections— " God  and  Israel,"  "The  Problem  of  Job,"  and  "Man 
-and  God."  The  vocation  of  Moses  was  to  '^  create  a  people  and  to  found 
a  religion,"  and  his  preparation  for  that  vocation  is  traced  with  a  master 
hand.  The  principle  which  regulated  Israel's  religious  development  is  stated  to 
lie  in  *'  the  idea  or  conception  of  God  expressed  in  the  name  Jahwh  and  explicated 
by  the  Ten  Words." 

ft 

'*  The  God  they  reveal  is  a  being  of  a  new  order,  altogether  different  fromjmy  before 
believed  in  by  man.  He  is  distinguished  at  once  by  nature  and  character  ;  ly  natue, 
ibr  He  alone  is,  the  one  truly  real,  ever  active  Being ;  by  character,  for  He  is  righteoQ% 
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lioly,  the  giver  and  guardian  of  law,  pleased  with  no  semce  that  is  not  moral.  .  •  . 
The  god  who  is  not  righteous  cannot  be  the  one  €k)d— may  be  personified  patriotism  or 
passion,  blinded  by  partiality,  zealous  for  his  tribe,  hostile  to  man  ;  but  the  righteous 
God  loveth  righteousness  more  than  any  people,  could  befriend  no  people  that  forgot  it, 
could  forget  it  only  by  renouncing  Himself.  Idolatry  ceases  to  be  possible  when  Deity 
is  believed  to  be  moral ;  the  belief  in  a  God  who  made  and  administered  a  moral  law 
WAS  the  death  of  idolatry  and  the  birth  of  a  victorious  and  reasonable  monotheism. 

And  this  is  the  aggregate  result : — 

"  What  the  new  idea  of  God  and  the  new  notion  of  religion  have  done  for  man  we 
may  not  attempt  to  tell.  They  have  changed  him  within  and  without,  strengthened  all  his 
moral  qualities,  created  in  him  a  nobler  and  sterner  ethical  spirit,  exalted  his  ideal  of 
mauhood,  brought  elements  into  his  social  and  collective  life  that  have  enormously 
i'nriched  his  best  civilisations.  Our  order  is  not  the  Greek  cosmos,  the  beautiful  but 
merciless  harmony  that  man  could  not  but  admire,  that  yet  crushed  without  pity  the 
mim  who  touched  it.  Our  order  is  moral,  the  region  of  a  living  and  righteous  Will, 
^hich  never  spares  guilt,  but  is  ever  merciful  to  the  guilty.  Our  conception  of  the 
universe,  of  Providence,  of  the  law  that  is  supreme  over  man  and  his  destiny,  is 
penetrated  through  and  through  with  moral  ideas.  From  these  we  cannot  escape,  we 
conceive  of  them  as  reigning  in  the  time  that  is  our  own,  in  the  eternity  that  is  God's, 
yet  reigning  as  the  God  who  pities,  and  not  as  pitiless  law.  Let  these  facts  and  beliefs, 
with  all  that  they  imply,  witness  that  Israel  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Jehovah  called 
Israel  out  of  iSgypt  to  serve  Him,  and  Israel's  service  of  Jehovah  has  been,  in  the 
noblest  sense,  service  to  mail. " 

To  our  minds  the  finest  and  most  valuable  pari;  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  "  The  Problem  of  Job."  The  forty-seven  pc^es  devoted  to  this 
profoundly  interesting  theme  are  so  crowded  with  thought,  and  the  thought 
throughout  is  so  subtle,  that  no  analysis  is  here  possible,  and  brief  quotations 
would  furnish  no  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  which  our  readers 
inll  find  in  this  remarkable  essay.  Other  essays  follow  on  "  The  Jesus  of  History 
and  the  Christ  of  Faith,"  "  The  Riches  of  Christ's  Poverty,"  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Chief  Good,"  "  The  Love  of  Christ,"  and  «  The  City  of  Gk>d  "— 1.«.,  the  Divine 
Society  which  Qod  has  been  building  up  by  all  His  "  dispensations "  to  mdn. 
'^  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  City  of  God,"  and  these  '*  glorious  things  " 
seem  to  us  to  be  more  glorious  than  ever  now  that  we  have  read  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
version  of  theuL 

These  glimpses  into  the  book  are  sadly  inadequate,  but  they  must  suffice.  We 
will  not  be  pedantic  enough  to  point  out  the  few  matters — most  of  them  veiy 
trifling  ones— in  which  we  differ  from  the  author.  We  thank  him  for  a  really 
great  book  for  the  times — "  a  word  fitly  spoken,"  which  is,  indeed,  **  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 


HoXANiSM  :  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Examination  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Charles  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
and  Rector  of  Lyminge,  Hythe.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

BoMAHiBM  is  not  dead,  neither  is  it  asleep.    Though  it  seems  to  be  decaying  in 
4ome  parte  of  Europe}  it  is  largely  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  propagandum.    It  has 
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a  'finn  footing  amidst  many  of  the  immense  popnlations  of  the  East ;  it  is  puahing 
itself  into  quarters  where  it  has  never  before  been  known  ;  it  is  busier  in  England 
than  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  is  prosperous  in  America.  Our 
High  Anglicans,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  are  doing  much  to  farther  ite 
interests.  We,  therefore,  hail  every  new  exposure  of  its  unscriptural  and  monstrotu- 
pretensions,  as  helping  to  keep  people,  who  might  otherwise  become  unwaiy,  on 
the  alert  against  its  insidious  advances.  Among  these  exposures  the  work  issued 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  deserves 
a  prominent  and  influential  place.  Those  who  have  need  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  Romanism  is,  and  what  are  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  its  claims  to 
the  abject  submission  of  the  human  reason,  conscience,  and  heart  may  be  refuted, 
will  find  everything  requisite  to  answer  the  purpose  concisely,  intelligibly,  and 
convincibly  set  forth  in  this  admirable  volume.  It  covers  a  wide  area.  After  a 
brief  account  of  the  Christian  Creeds,  in  which  that  of  Pope  Pius  lY.  figures 
largely  as  representing  "  in  succinct  form  (though  not  always  with  perfect  fidelitj) 
the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  and  ''  resting  on  the  authority  of 
that  Assembly,"  we  have  a  discussion  of  Tradition  as  claiming  to  be  ''A  Co- 
ordinate Rule  with  Scripture,"  of  "  The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  b  the 
Authoritative  Interpreter  of  Scripture,"  of  "  The  Seven  Sacraments,"  of  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.  on  the  important  subjects  of  *<  Original  Sin  "  and  <'  Justification,"  of 
'*  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  Transubstantiation,"  of  "  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  One  Kind,"  of  "  Purgatory,"  of  the  **  Worship  of  Saints  and  the 
Veneration  of  Relics,"  of  "  Image  Worship,"  of  "  Indulgences,"  of  "  The  Claims  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  Supremacy,"  of  "  The  Roman  Pontiff  as  the  Successor  of 
St  Peter,"  and  of  the  way  in  which  "Decrees"  have  been  "accepted"  aad 
"heresies  rejected."  The  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  is  the  pivot  on  which  these  dis- 
cussions are  made  to  turn. 

"  At  the  close  of  that  Council  [the  Council  of  Trent]  Pius  IV.  (having  ahieady  put 
forth,  in  1560,  a  long  form  of  confession  to  be  exacted  from  the  bishops  and  dergj) 
promulgated  a  summary  of  its  decrees,  in  which,  after  a  recital  of  the  ConstantinopoIiUn 
Creed,  a  number  of  clauses  are  added,  embodying  the  determinations  of  the  Cooncil,  and 
apparently  intended  to  form  thereafter  an  integral  imrt  of  that  great  formulazy.  This 
profession  of  faith  was  put  forth  in  two  Balls.  One  (hi  Sacrosancta)  rendered  it  binding 
upon  all  universities,  and  all  persons  graduating  therein.  The  other  {Ii^ttnetum  nofru) 
exacted  a  belief  in  it  from  all  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  dignity.  By  this 
limitation,  which  the  concluding  clause  of  the  Bull  establishes  very  plainly,  it  voold: 
appear  that  Pius  IV.  did  not  intend  to  make  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  subscribe  to 
his  new  creed  ;  though,  without  doubt,  the  belief  in  all  its  articles  would  have  been  is- 
easily  exacted  through  the  tribunal  of  the  confessional  as  by  the  still  more  formidable 
arm  of  the  Inquisiticm.  For  the  terrible  Bulls  of  his  successors,  especially  the  Cum  or 
Apostolat^  ojfficiOy  would  soon  deprive  all  who  questioned  a  single  article  of  it  of  *  all 
the  comforts  of  humanity '  {omni  kumanUatis  officio  destUuant). 

*'  But  there  was  not  wanting,  ere  long,  a  synodical  authority  (though  only  a  pioTincisl 
one)  for  the  extension  of  this  most  illegitimate  production  to  tliose  who  were  receired 
from  any  'heresy,'  above  all,  the  heresy  of  the  Reformation,  into  the  Roman  Chorch. 
A  Council  9f  Rouen,  in  1681,  prescribed  the  use  of  it  for  all  who  were  received  from  say 
heresy  whatever  into  the  communion  of  Rome  ;  and  this  example  seems  to  haw  been 
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foQoved  oTeiywhere,  and  especially  in  England,  from  that  day  to  oar  own.    Editiona  of 
it  are  now  eyerywhdre  to  be  had,  intended  for  the  use  of  conyerts,  and  prescribing  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Papal  Church  will  admit  them  into  her  body." 

The  author  appends  to  this  work  a  yaloable  Appendix,  containing  chapters  on 
^  The  Doctrine  of  Intention  and  its  ResultSi'' ''  The  Pre-Reformation  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  as  Illustrated  by  Bishop  Tonstal,"  and  ''  The  lU^timacy  of  the- 
Present  Roman  Chnrcli."  In  the  last  of  these  three  chapters,  he  details  fonr 
breaks  in  the  Chain  of  Pretensions — (I)  The  Absolute^Extinction  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Papacy  in  the  Tenth  Century  ;  (2)  The  Illegitimacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Bome 
during  the  seventy  years'  schism  in  the  fourteenth  century  through  non-residence ;. 
(3)  Their  lU^timacy  by  reason  of  the  Illegal  Election  of  Martin  Y.  at  the  close 
of  the  great  schism  ;  (4)  The  utter  Extinction  of  the  Legitimate  Papacy  (even 
supposing  the  former  links  to  be  repaired)  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  ground 
of  the  simoniacal  election  of  Alexander  VI.  and  its  results  upon  his  successors. 
Thus  '^the  Claim  of  the  Roman  Pontificate  ^  is  proved,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Roman  Church,  to  be  *'  void  and  of  none  effect.''  We  r^;ard  the  work  before 
us  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Protestant  literature,  by  which  the  great 
Protestant  cause  ought  to  be  largely  promoted. 


Thi  Tupabtitb  Nature  of  Man  :  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body.    Applied  to  IIIub- 
trate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Disem* 
bodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A.    Fifth. 
Edition.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  George  Street. 
Ws  shall  convey,  in  fewest  words,  an  idea  of  what  this  book  is  intended  to  teach 
by  mentioning,  from  the  "  Summary  "  at  the  end,  the  points  which  the  author 
consideis  himself  to  have  established.    These  are  :— (1)  that  <<  man  is  a  rpifitprif 
inorturiSf  a  union  of  three,  not  of  two  natures  only ;  body,  or  sense-conscious- 
ness ;  soul,  or  self-consciouBness  ;  and  spirit,  or  God-consdousness."    (2)  "  That 
out  of  the  union  of  these  three  natures  in  one  person  there  result  two  tendencies,, 
called,  in  Scripture,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit    Soul,  or  self-consciousness,  as  the 
^on  point  between  spirit  and  body,  was  created  firee  to  choose  to  which  of  these- 
two  opposite  poles  it  would  be  attracted.    This  equilibrium  between  flesh  and 
spirit  is  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  he  lost 
by  the  falL''    (3)  "  That  the  fall  was  not  a  solitary  act  of  disobedience,  but  an 
inclination  given  to  the  whole  nature  of  Adam  in  the  direction  of  flesh,  by  which 
the  spirit  or  image  of  GkxL  was  deadened  in  him ;  and  that  this  carnal  mind,  or  natural 
bias  to  evil,  must  descend,  by  the  law  that  like  produces  like,  from  Adam  to  his 
posterity  through  all  time."    (4)  "  That  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  spiritually 
dead,  still  retain  the  germ  of  the  pneuma.''  It  is  this  germ  which,  according  to  the 
author,  constitutes  the  natural  conscience — ^the  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute 
and  the  witness  within  him  for  Qod."  It  is  as  conscience  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
in  the  unr^enerate,  accusing  or  else  excusing,  but  never,  unless  blinded  by  self- 
nghteousness,  approving  our  conduct.    It  is  through  the  conscience  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  convinces  the  world  of  sin ;  and,  though  the  world  cannot  discern  this 
witness  for  GJod,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  standing  testimony  that  God  has  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness  within  as  well  as  witiiouti  that '  we  were  made  for  Gk)d» 
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«iid  tliat  the  heart  is  restless  till  it  lests  in  Him.'"  (5)  ''That  the  new  biiUi  ii 
the  quickening  of  the  conscience  or  pnenma  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life."  (6)  ''  That  the  ^^ronnds  on  which  reason  rests  its  hopes  of  existence 
after  death  are  either  iaUacions  or  prove  too  mucL  Of  the  soul,  or  the  aeit  of 
self-consciousness,  we  cannot  say  either  that  it  is  mortal  or  immortaL  Life  is  not 
an  inherent  and  essential  property  of  mind  any  more  than  of  matter.  The  soid, 
'or  self-consciousness,  can  only  exist  through  its  union  with  spirit  or  God- 
consciousness  ;  so  that  the  proofis  of  the  life  everlasting  must  rest,  not  on  the 
•argument  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  psyche,  but  on  the  gift  of  eteznal 
life  to  the  pneuma,  when  quickened  and  renewed  in  the  image  of  Qod."  (7) 
*'  That,  while  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
intermediate  state  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the  contrary  inference  results  from 
the  view  that  the  disembodied  soul,  when  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  is  quid^ened 
in  the  spirit,  so  that  the  spirit-soul  is  conscious  even  while  absent  from  the  body. 
Thus,  as  our  lower  or  psychical  life  is  maintained  by  the  union  of  body  and  eonl 
before  the  spirit  is  quickened,  so  the  higher  or  pneumatical  life  is  contiiiiied  by 
the  \inion  of  soul  and  spirit,  although  th»  body  sleeps  in  the  grave."  We  may  atyi 
in  passing,  that  whilst  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  points  to  the  conadonaus 
of  the  regeMTiUe  in  the  intermediate  state,  it  implies  that  those  who  die  uwngwinU 
pass  into  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  This,  however,  is  not  the  anthoi's 
opinion,  as  we  see  from  p.  268,  where  he  says : — 

*'  As  two  chords  in  music  mike  a  harmony,  bat  not  less  than  two,  so  either  the 
animal  or  rational,  or  rational  and  spiritual,  will  combine  to  sustain  what  we  call  life  or 
consciooaness  in  man.  The  loss  of  one  will  deprive  him  of  part  of  his  powea,  and  this 
is  the  firat  death.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  first  death  when  Adam  tranqB^reaaed,  and  ia 
consequence  the  spirit,  or  God-consciousness,  died  in  man,  leaving  only  the  animal  and 
rational  life  remaining.  In  this  sense  we  are  bom  into  the  world,  dead  in  one  aense, 
thoQgh  alive  in  a  lower  sense.  Conversely,  we  can  understand  that  though  the  body 
dies,  yet,  if  the  union  of  sonl  and  spirit  is  still  undissolved,  there  is  ground  for  sappoaag 
that  consdonsness  will  sorvive  the  first  death." 

This  passage  follows  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  in  relation  to  the  question  of  consciousness  in  the  inteimediate 
state,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  words  we  have  quoted  are  not 
intended  to  apply  both  to  Lazarus  and  Dives  equally.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that,  in  treating  of  the  parable,  the  author  lost  sight  for  the  time  of  his  theory 
that  in  the  WMtgmeraity  the  pneuma,  is  ^  dead,"  and  that,  unless  it  be  divinely 
quickened,  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  consciousness  of  the  man  af^  death 
has  dissolved  his  being  as  it  exists  in  the  present  world.  There  seems  to  ns 
io  be  some  serious  confusion  in  the  author's  mind  in  regard  to  these  fuatten. 
There  is  one  more  point  upon  which  the  author  considers  his  theory  of  the 
.tripartite  nature  of  man  to  have  thrown  an  important  light  namely,  (8)  the  natore 
of  the  spiritual  or  resurrection  body.  The  '^  transformation  of  man  firom  a 
psychical  to  a  pneumatical  body  is  analogous  to  the  transformation  of  insects. 
In  the  larva  the  nutritive  life  is  at  its  height,  in  the  imago  the  sentient.  TheimagOi 
or  butterfly,  is  thus  a  type,  not  of  the  disembodied  psyche,  as  the  ancients  thought, 
but  of  the  resurrection  body.    The  resurrection  is  thus  not  a  rising  fl^awi,  bat  & 
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rifiiiigyrem^  or  fnU  of^  the  dead  world  of  matter."    It  may  be  well  to  sapplement 
this  statement  by  a  quotation  from  the  separate  chapter  on  the  resurrection  body. 
Mr.  Heard  says  : — 

"  Redemption  has  delivered  us  from  this  bondage  of  cormptiony  and  henoo  the  crowning 
work  of  redemption  will  be  to  restore  us  our  bodies,  but  so  raised  in  the  scale  of  being- 
that  we  shall  neyer  oome  under  the  like  conditions  of  frailty  in  which  our  first  parents 
found  themselves.    They  fell  throogh  the  desires  of  the  nutritive  system,  as  well  as  the- 
weakneas  of  the  eoecUo-motcr.    In  the  resurrection  body  there  will  be  no  nutritive  system 
at  all ;  no  appetite  or  desire  of  food,  through  which  they  can  be  tempted ;  and  the- 
nenrotts  system,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  will  be  restored  to  us,  will  become,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  organ  of  the  intelligence — an  intelligence  purified  from  carnal  desires, 
and  filled  with  the  love  of  God."— (Page  810.) 

We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  Mr.  Heard's  treatise  when  we  say  that  it  is  highly 
speculative.  He  has  desired  to  propound  a  philosophy  of  man's  nature  and  destiny 
which  shall  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  so  far  the  effort  is  a  laudable 
one.  We  do  not  think  he  has  succeeded  at  all  points  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  any  man  to  succeed.  The  subject,  from  a  Scripture  point  of  view, 
transcends  all  possible  human  philosophy.  Mr.  Heard  has  thrown  out  many 
▼aloable  suggestions,  but  his  statements  do  not  always  cohere  ;  sometimes  they 
chtth.  Frequently  he  seems  to  give  fair  promise  of  solving  difficulties,  only, 
however,  in  some  instances,  to  disappoint  us  when  our  hopes  are  highest.  We 
accept  the  tripartite  theory,  but  we  cannot  say  that  all  his  developments  of  it  are 
satisfiEustoiy,  and  much  less  can  we  say  that  all  his  deductions  from  it  are  conclusive* 
Nevertheless^  we  have  studied  his  book  with  interest  and  profit^  and  do  not  think 
that  any  thoughtful  and  devout  reader  would  begrudge  the  time  which  an  adequate 
pemsal  of  it  would  occupy.  This  fifth  edition  \s  enriched  by  an  interesting  and 
useful  essay,  at  the  end,  on  the  relation  of  the  tripartite  theory  to  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 


Thi  Gbiat  Mjemobial  Name  ;  or,  the  Self-Revelation  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of 
Redemption.  By  P.  W.  Grant,  Author  of  "  The  Bible  Record  of  Creation 
True  for  Every  Age,"  &c.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
^Ir.  Gbant  has  developed  the  truths  illustrated  in  this  elaborate  and  eloquent 
treatise  from  the  suggestions  supplied  to  him  by  the  words :  ''And  God  said 
moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Jehovah, 
God  of  your  iiekthers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  sent  me  unto  you :  this  is  My  Name  for  ever,  and  this  is  My  memorial 
onto  all  generations."  He  thinks  that  we  have  here  ''  the  true  key  at  once  to  the 
manifold  end  and  to  the  peculiar  method  of  Divine  revelation ; ''  and  that  ^  the 
proper  use  of  this  key  will  enable  the  student  of  Scripture  and  of  human  history 
to  take  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  progressive  work  of  redemption, 
and  to  find  in  the  prophetic  delineation  and  historical  accomplishment  of  that 
work  an  independent  demonstration  of  the  being  and  character  of  God.*'  This 
Name,  it  is  observed, 
"of  itself  carries  our  minds  no  farther  hack   than  the    times    of   those  patriarchs. 
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Whilst  the  redemptive  work  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning,  and  whilst  the 
primitive  history  aids  ns  in  the  interpretation  of  the  patriarchal  promise,  we  are  thus 
led  to  think  of  the  Abrahamic  race  as  the  grand  mediam  of  the  world's  salvation  on  th« 
one  hand,  and  of  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  salvation  on  the  other.  It  ii 
•not  implied  that  the  other  races  had  been  abandoned,  far  less  that  nothing  had  been 
•done  for  their  saving  good.  It  so  far  proceeded  on  the  fact  that  they  had  perverted, 
•cormpted,  or  lost  the  tmth  previoosly  revealed  to  them.  It  involved  no  injustioe  to 
them,  and  no  neglect  of  them,  thongh  it  certainly  raised  the  peculiar  race  to  a  biglier 
level  of  spiritual  advantage;  not  than  that  which  they  might  have  enjoyed,  but  than  that 
to  which  their  neglect  or  abuse  of  early  privilege  caused  them  to  sink.  Theestabhshment 
of  the  patriarchal  covenant  thus  formed  a  new  beginning  in  the  history  of  redemption, 
irom  which,  dovm  to  the  present  time,  we  are  to  trace  the  real  and  consecutive  devdop- 
^ment  of  the  redemptive  work,  and  the  like  real  and  consecutive  development  of  the 
revelation  of  Jehovah." 

This  revelation  was  to  be,  from  the  first  to  last,  historicaL 

"  God  is  there  represented  as  entering  the  field  of  universal  history,  associating  His 
name  with  the  development  and  destiny  of  a  peculiar  race,  and  yet  carrying  on  His 
most  glorious  work  in  relation  to  all  nations  to  the  end  of  time." 

These  extracts  will  suggest  the  purpose  of  the  book.  In  working  it  ont,  the 
author  devotes  six  noble  chapters  to  an  exposition  of  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  as 
the  God  of  Redemption,  as  given  first  in  primitive,  and  afterwards  in  patriaidul 
times  ;  then  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  with  his  marvellous  history  as 
the  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the 
Times  of  the  Judges  and  the  First  Israelitish  King  ;  then  thiougli  the  instnunen- 
tality  of  the  Prophets ;  then  by  the  Advent,  Teaching,  Miracles,  Social  Life,  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  subsequent  lustoiy  of 
Christianity  through  Apostolic,  Patristic,  Papal,  and  Reformation  Times,  to  the 
present  hour.  The  survey  is  broad,  comprehensive,  clear-sighted,  and  discriiniBa- 
ting.    Having  taken  it,  the  author  feels  himself  free  to  say : — 

"As  we  trace  the  progress  of  human  redemption,  or  of  Divine  revelation,  we  can  sov 
behold  the  Holy  Spirit  working  from  age  to  age,  and  gradually  and  continuously  evolring 
and  unfolding  the  whole  system  hi  Divine  and  saving  truth,  and  enlightening  and  asoo 
tifying  the  children  of  men.  Just  as  science  enables  us  to  trace  the  operation  of  DiTiiw 
power,  combining  the  material  elements,  building  them  up  into  the  frame  of  things, 
consecutively  developing  the  countless  orders  of  oiganised  being,  and  finally  establialung 
the  present  system  of  the  world ;  so  the  sacred  history,  conjoined  with  our  knowledge  of 
Christian  times,  enables  us  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from  first  to  last, 
revealing  the  mind  of  God,  imparting,  more  and  more  fully,  Divine  truth  to  man,  lettiBg 
forth  that  truth  in  its  greatest  fulness  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  finally,  by  means  of  it, 
raising  Christian  society  to  its  present  height  of  illumination,  and  of  moral  and  spiritoal 
elevation." 

Mr.  Grant  takes  an  encouraging  view  of  the  present  times.  But,  whatever  the 
signs  of  prosperity,  it  may  be  asked  : — 

"  Does  not  this  religion,  so  far,  at  least,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  decay  f  Are  not 
the  opponents  of  Christianity  more  mighty,  intellectually,  than  ever?  Do  not  onr 
advanced  men  of  science  anticipate  her  early,  at  least  her  certain,  dissolution  f  Do  not 
her  friends  fear  and  tremble  for  some  coming  shock  of  arms !  Doubtless  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  gi-eat  and  many  are  the  difficulties  now  present  to  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  defenders  of  'the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'    StiU,  that  faitii 
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has  weathered  many  a  utomii  and  come  triumphantly  out  of  many  a  conflict.  N^ever 
were  the  moat  enlightened  Christians  more  sure  of  victory  than  at  the  present  time. 
They  know  how  former  contests  have  ended.  They  have  confidence  in  Him  who  has 
been  leading  His  people  in  all  generations  ;  and,  though  they  by  no  means  ignore  the 
difficulties  in  question  or  despise  the  present  antagomsts  of  the  faith,  they  see  that 
Christianity  has  all  the  attributes  and  evidences  of  truth,  that  she  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  meet  the  nature  and  wants  of  man,  and  that  she  must  be  in  harmony  with  truth  of 
ereiy  other  kind.  They  are  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  concerned, 
whatever  certain  philosophers  may  think,  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  real 
findingB  of  philosophy,  the  true  facts  of  human  consciousness,  and  the  grand  and 
essential  truths  of  Christianity.  As  to  the  science  of  matter,  they  may  see  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  present  satisfactory  reconciliation  with  those  truths  ;  but  they  are  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  real  function  of  science  in  its  relations  to  Divine  and 
redemptive  truth.  They  know  that  in  Scripture  those  aspects  of  the  visible 
universe  are  set  forth  which  are  of  merely  general  character,  and  which  best 
fall  in  with  the  vastly  enlaiged  ideas  of  creation  which  science  now  suggests.  In 
this  way  oiu*  advancing  knowledge  simply  expands  our  minds,  and  enables  us  to  rise  to 
higher  conceptions  of  the  pod  of  Revelation  as  being  the  God  of  the  Universe.  The 
reconciliation  of  certain  definite  affirmations  of  Scripture  with  certain  scientific  con- 
clusions either  goes  satisfactorily  onwards,  or  is  left  calmly  for  future  completion,  or  ig 
Rgarded  as  of  no  essential  importance  on  the  ground  that  Scripture  was  not  designed  to 
•convey  exact  information  as  to  matters  of  no  religious  nature.  Perhaps  difficulties  of  a 
critical  character  as  touching  the  structure  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  at  present 
more  or  less  deeply  felt  by  many.  In  dealing  with  them,  two  distinct  ideas  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  kept  in  view — the  one  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  the  other  that  it  simply 
contains  a  revelation.  AU  may  be  perfectly  assured  that,  as  the  evidences  of  the  Divine 
truth  and  origin  of  Scripture  are  complete  and  overwhelming,  let  Christians  differ  as 
they  may  in  their  treatment  of  the  difficulties  in  qnestion,  they  ought  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  shake  the  faith  of  any.  They  will  yet  be  all  duly  solved,  or  at  least 
be  ultimately  found  no  more  to  affect  the  truth  revealed  than  the  spots  of  the  sun  are 
found  to  prevent  the  illumination  of  the  world.  As  time  advances,  the  discordant  views, 
which  are  due  to  imperfect  knowledge,  will  cease  to  annoy,  and  finally  be  forgotten. 
With  the  progress  of  true  interpretation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment of  the  race  on  the  other,  the  Bible  will  be  so  i-egarded  as  the  sole,  the  all-sufficient, 
•and  the  inestimable  fountain  of  Divine  and  saving  light  that  all,  rejoicing  to  walk  in  it, 
will  feel  that  in  it,  as  in  its  great  Author,  *  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.'  '* 

The  last  chapter — to  our  minds,  the  ablest  of  the  series — sets  forth  <*The 
Perpetual  Memorial,  or  the  Revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  God  of 
Kedemption,''  as  being  ^  complete,  true,  and  eternal."  "We  commend  the  work  to 
our  readers  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  exposition  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  well  suited  to  our  times.  The  author  displays  a  wonderful 
command  of  the  immense  mass  of  details  which  necessarily  belong  to  so  great  a 
theme,  and  makes  them  tell  with  fine  precision,  and  with  resistless  force,  upon  the 
^igh  purpose  to  which  his  studies  are  addressed. 

A  HiBTOBT  OF  THS  COUNCILS  OF  THE  Church.    From  the  Original  Documents. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Hefele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg.     VoL  III.    A.D. 

431-451.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Ckrk.    1883. 
'OuE  estimate  of  the  authority  of  the  so-called  Gilcumenical  Councils  dififers  very 
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widely  from  that  in  whicli  they  are  held  by  theologiaiui  of  the  Bonuui  and* 
Anglican  Churches,  and,  as  we  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Sciiptnns  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  ecclesiasticism  on  the  other,  onr  yeneration  for  these  angost  bodies 
does  not  increase.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  deny  that  they  played  an^ 
important  part  in  the  formative  processes  of  theology.  They  gathered  up  and 
expressed  the  mind,  if  not  of  the  entire  Church  of  their  day,  at  any  rate  of  its 
more  influential  leaders ;  and,  though  we  cannot  recognise  in  their  canoiu  any 
binding  authority,  we  must  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  conatitn- 
tion,  their  deliberations,  and  their  decisions  if  we  are  to  gain  an  accurate  and 
domprehensiye  view  of  Church  history.  No  previous  writer  has  brought  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject  such  resolute  thoroughness  and  patient  detail  of  re- 
search, and  BO  much  apposite  learning,  as  the  Bishop  of  Rottenbuig.  His  nbtoij 
is  by  a  long  way  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  work  which  has  yet  be  9  pro- 
duced on  the  Church  Councils,  and  is  already  recognised  as  the  standard  anvnoritr 
on  the  subject  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  The  present  vohune- 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  history,  not  only 
of  the  Councils,  but  of  the  Church  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  It  is^  to  a 
large  extent,  a  discussion  of  the  most  momentous  doctrines  of  our  faith.  The 
controversies  it  narrates  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Nestonanism  and  Eutychianism  were  the  two  heresies 
which  had  at  this  crisis  to  be  suppressed,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  judgment 
of  some  of  the  methods  which  the  orthodox  party  employed,  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  their  courageous  and  effective  enunciation  and  defence 
of  the  truth  of  Christ  Their  canons  are  the  basis  on  which  our  Evan- 
gelical  Christology  (in  a  theological  as  distinct  from  a  Biblical  senae) 
still  rests.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  rightly  claimed  for  Christ  more 
than  a  loose  mechanical  conjunction  of  a  Divine  and  human  nature,  even  a 
vital  and  personal  union ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  woold 
not  suffer  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  unity  of  Hu 
person.  It  asserted  that  the  incarnation  was  not  a  mere  absorption  of  that  honan 
nature  by  the  Divine  ;  and  of  the  prolonged  and  eager  controversies  to  which 
these  questions  gave  rise,  no  account  that  has  hitherto  been  given  can  compare, 
for  fulness  and  precision,  with  Bishop  Hefele's.  As  an  adherent  of  the  Chorch 
of  Rome,  liberal  though  he  be,  he  advances  positions  with  which  we  cannot  «f^; 
and,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  primacy  of  Rome,  his  treatment  of  the 
character  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  more  lenient  than,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  shonld 
be.  With  Cyril's  doctrines  we  are  in  substantial  harmony.  With  his  hardness, 
his  want  of  charity,  his  censoriousness,  and  his  violence  we  have  no  sympathy. 
The  view  taken  of  this  great  ecclesiastic  in  Canon  Kingsley's  Hypatia  is,  perhaps, 
overclouded  by  a  noble — ^if  occasionally  an  unrestrained — indign&tion  against 
intolerance  and  tyranny,  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  correct  With  prominent  acts  of 
Cyril's  life,  Hefele  has  no  direct  concern,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  ignored.  The* 
work,  however,  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  its  author's  industry  and  learning, 
and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  periods 
of  Church  history.    The  translation,  also,  is  excellent 

\*  The  Editor  regrets  that  a  large  number  of  Reviews,  already  prepaied|hare' 
to  be  postponed  to  a  future  number. 
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<im  J^rninal  SSUethnQfS. 


Y  necessity,  our  remarks  upon  the  Denominational  meetings 

^sn       held  this  year  in  London  are  late,  and  may,  therefore,  well 

^-9^      be  brie£    The  details  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  our 

denominational    papers,    and    duly   commented    upon; 

they  have  also  received  ample,  and  on  the  whole  kindly, 
notice  in  other  quarters.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  and 
have  probably  formed  their  own  definite  opinions  respecting  them.  We 
have  no  heart,  and  see  no  occasion,  for  hostile  criticism.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  rejoice  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a  lowered  spiritual  tone  in 
the  prayers  and  addresses,  or  of  a  diminution  of  zeal  in  the  various 
departments  of  Christian  work. 

We  ought  not  to  dissociate  what  we  might  properly  call  the 
Spurgeonic  meetings  from  the  series.  The  Pastors'  College  is  as  truly 
Baptist  as  any  institution  we  have.  It  exists,  as  do  the  rest  of  our 
colleges,  for  the  denomination,  and  its  work  is  part  of  our  denomi- 
national work.  Its  friends  had  on  this  occasion  to  regret  Mr. 
Spuigeon's  absence.  Sudden  and  severe  illness  had  prostrated  him. 
He  was,  indeed,  able  to  speak  his  greeting  at  the  introductory  service, 
and  to  say  a  few  characteristic  words  about  the  old  Gospel  as  being 
preferable  to  some  modem  versions  of  it ;  but  the  enemy  which  has 
tormented  him  so  often  was  upon  him  then,  and  the  next  morning  he 
had  to  report  that  it  was  upon  him  ^  furiously."  He  hoped  that "  as 
the  attack  was  so  sharp  it  would  not  last  long;"  but  it  proved 
4ndficienily  obstinate  to  separate  him  from  his  work  for  several  weeks. 
We  give  God  thanks  for  the  measure  of  restoration  he  now  enjoys. 
Th«  Bev.  J.  A.  Spuigeon,  Yice-Flresidentr  took  his  place,  and  extempo- 
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raneously  addressed  the  brethren  with  power.  The  Eev.  D.  Gracey 
discoursed  on  the  relation  between  the  faith  which  saves  and  the  &ith 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  apprehension  of  truth  and  in  the  render- 
ing of  service.  On  the  following  day  a  racy  and  suggestive  address 
on  preaching  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Stanford. 

On  the  Thursday  preceding  the  "  Mission  Sunday "  (April  IdtK), 
the  Eev.  J.  Bigwood  i»re»ded  at  the  Mission  House  Prayer  Meeting, 
and  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  need  of  a  fuller  realisation  of 
the  priesthood,  the  apostolate,  and  the  consecration  of  every  Christian. 
We  did  not  hear  this  address,  but  have  read  it  with  deep  interest^  and 
wish  that  it  could  be  prayethQly  pondered  by  every  member  of  oar 
denomination,  and  by  every  Christian  in  the  world.  On  the  fcdlowjng 
evening  Dr.  Stanford  preached  with  remarkable  power  to  a  laige 
congregation  in  the  City  Tetnple  on  behalf  of  the^tnne  ssbA  Iiidi 
Mission.  His  theme  was  '^  The  conversion  of  the*Church  prepanng 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;"  and  was  founded  on  Luke  xxii  32. 
In  its  forcible  yet  easy  delivery,  its  firequent  quaintness  of  remark, 
its  wealth,  splendour,  and  perfect  aptness  of  illustration;  in  the 
brotherly  boldness  and  tenderness  of  its  reproofs  and  admomtioiBs; 
and  in  the  fine  Evangelical  unction  of  its  whol6  spirit,  tiie  dncotme 
was  characteristic  and  worthy  of  the  preacher,  and  admirably  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Blessed  be  God,  the  loss  of  vision  has  not  proved  to 
our  brother  the  loss,  or  even  the  diminution,  of  his  power  to  pieacL 
We  listened  to  him  with  wonder,  delight,  and  thankfulness. 

The  *'  Mission  Sunday  "  was,  happily,  fine  though  cold.  We  trust 
that  the  presence  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  was 
manifest  in  our  congregations.  The  Union  Meetings  opened  Ae 
next  morning  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  and  the  attendance  was  fcdly  itp 
to  the  high  mark  of  recent  years.  The  Chairman  for  the  year  iB  the 
Eev.  J.  P.  Ghown,  and  his  ''  Inaugural  "^  was  great  in  its  Evaagdiod 
simplicity  and  earnestness.  His  plea  was  for  more  of  Christ  in  fte 
Christian  and  in  the  Church.  The  plea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  nose 
the  less  timely,  and  cannot  be  laid  too  much  to  heart.  The  Efepoit, 
which  was  taken  as  read,  butjjupon  some  points  of  which  the  AtJtiBg- 
Secretaiy,  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Booth,  briefly  addressed  the  assemlfy, 
referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Eev.  W.  Sampson,  and  to  the  provision  made  for  his  widow.  ADusibn 
was  also  made  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Steane  (a  former  Secretary),  and  to 
the  removal  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Higgs,  by  which  the  XJnion  has 
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sustained  a  double  and  very  heavy  loss.     The  fands  ivere  in  fak 

order,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  edneatioii  of 

the  children  of  zoinisteis,  and  which  does  not  flooridi  so  moGli  as  ia 

desirabla     We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  scheme  &r  lectmes  to- 

Nonconformist  Undergiadaates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  wUA 

Independents  and  Baptists  are  to  unite,  has  been  peconiarily  provided 

for,  and  will  shortly  be  carried  into  effect.    Of  course,  Mr.  Booth  was 

unanimously  requested  to  become  Mr.  Sampson's  successor,  and  we 

heartily  rerjoice  that  he  felt  himself  free  to  accept  the  ^caiL    Tbe  poet 

is  a  laborious  and  harassing  one,  but  we  have  no  manbetter  fitted  fcxr 

it    May  our  brother  be  favoured  with  all  needed  help  from  on  hi^ 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  Leicester  had  generously  offered  to> 

receive  the  Union  in  the  autumn.    It  is  singnlar  that  on  its  last  visit 

to  that  remarkably  vigorous  town — ^famous  in  the  annals  of  Noneon* 

formity — a   Bloomsbury  pastor  (the  late  Dr.  Brook,  of  honoored 

memory)  was  its  President     If  Mr.  Chown  is  not  in  the  line  of 

the  apostolical  successorship,  who  of  his  brethren  can  claim  b> 

be?    Another  appointment  gave  special  satisfaction — ^tfaat  of  the^ 

Rev.  fi.  Glover  to  the  Vice-Ptesidency.    This  appointment  was  moved 

by  Dr.  Landels,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Gioenhough,  MA» 

in  singularly  graceful  terms.    The  Annuity  Fund  seems  to  have  taken 

a  new  start    Mr.  Chown  was  aUe  to  announce  new  donations  from 

Mends  who  had  already  lai|;ely  contributed,  which  showed  a  total  of 

£4,000 ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  considerable  incxease  daring  Ids 

year  of  office.    The  morning's  sitting  closed  with  a  discussion  ooa  Ae 

propriety  of  forthvrith  petitioning  Parliament  to  pass  tiie  Affirxnatian 

BilL    T!h&  discussion  was  sharp,  but  short.    Mr.  Hoi^hton,  of  Lmv* 

pool,  vigorously  led  the  opposition,  but  his  supporters  were  few  in 

number,  and  the  petition  was  carried  by  an  overwhcdming  majoidiy. 

Our  own  feeling  about  the  matter  is  that,  whOe  we  would  by  no  Twnn 

sanction  what  is  called  a  "Bradlaugh  Belief  BiU  "—if  that  won  Che 

real  and  whole  intent  of  the  measure — ^yet  the  Pariiamentasy  oatii 

has  long  been  but  little  else  than  a  profane  farce,  and  onght,  theidfoze, 

in  the  interests  of  morality  and  of  religion,  to  be  abolished^    Ihe 

remarks  of  Dr.  XTnderhill,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 

appear  to  us  to  be  unanswerable. 

The  Union  resumed  its  work  at  Walworth  Boad  on  Thuzsdiay, 

the  Seoretaiy  qioke  in  favourable  tanns  of  the  evangeliBtic  aenmea 

which  had  been  held,  and  of  the  need  ^  more  ample  funds  far  ihia 

16* 
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useful  enterprise.  The  morning  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  an  unusually  valuable  paper  by  the  Bev.  W.  Woods,  of  Nottingham, 
on  Home  Mission  work  as  affected  by  the  relations  between  the  Union 
and  the  Associations.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  World  devoted  a 
long  paragraph  to  a  disparaging  criticism  of  this  discussion.  The 
disparagement  was  for  the  most  part  gratuitous.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  pity  that  initial  questions  of  this  kind  should  have  to  be  renewed 
year  after  year.  What  really  is  the  obstacle  to  united  and  energetic 
action  ?  We  have  been  listening  and  reading  wistfully  all  along,  but 
no  definite  answer  to  the  question  has  yet  reached  us.  Some  phases 
of  the  subject  were  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  of  the  Home  and  Irish 
Mission  on  the  preceding  evening ;  but  the  haze  enveloping  the  real 
difficulty  was  not  cleared  away.  Does  it  lie  in  a  conservative  dread 
of  centralising  tendencies  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot  b« 
distinctly  recognised  and  courageously  examined. 

All  the  Foreign  Mission  meetings  were  successful  We  intensely 
relished  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  H.  Stowell  Brown  to  a  noble 
congregation  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  on  the  lessons  deducible 
from  the  missionary  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul — though  we  did  not 
quite  like  his  suggestion  that^  intellectually  considered,  Paul  was  not, 
either  naturally  or  by  education,  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  this  suggestion  was  needed  to  make  the  main  porpoit 
of  the  discourse  sufficiently  weighty.  The  chairmen  at  the  two  huger 
meetings,  Sir  fiichard  Temple  and  Mr.  Baxter,  M.P.,  rendered  incal- 
culable service  to  the  mission  cause  by  the  splendid  testimonies  which 
they  gave  respecting  the  work  in  India.  The  speaking  was  aU  good— 
that  of  the  Bevs.  W.  J.Henderson^Arthur  MurseU^S.Vincent^Dr.Bevan, 

and  James  Smith,  of  Delhi,  exceptionally  so.  We  rejoice  that, 
financially,  the  year  ended  much  more  favourably  than  many  had 
anticipated.  More  men,  more  faith,  more  prayer,  more  zeal,  moie 
liberality — all  are  imperatively  needed.  May  the  churches  have  grace 
to  supply  them ! 

Our  sketch  is  sadly  imperfect ;  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  offer  in 
our  limited  space.  We  close  by  expressing  the  gratification  with 
which  we  heard  of  the  advance  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  to  the  Bible  Translation  Society,  by  which  it  is  possible 
that  the  old  differences  between  the  two  may  be  cleared  away  without 
any  compromise  of  principle  on  either  side^-a  oonsununatitm  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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N  1796,  the  Rev.  James  Biggs,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Biggs,, 
entered  on  his  ministry  at  Sheep  Street,  Devizes,  which 
continued  for  thirty-four  years.  "  He  became  the  honoured 
instrument  of  reviving  and  establishing  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  place,  .  .  .  and  peacefully  dosed  a  long 
and  useful  life  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1830,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  ministry,  having  continued  his 
public  labours  until  within  ten  days  of  his  decease."  His  son, 
Mr.  Bichard  Biggs,  became  a  power  for  good  in  the  church  which 
owed  so  much  to  the  father,  and  his  name,  associated  indissolubly 
with  that  of  the  late  much  beloved  Mr.  Paul  Anstie,  is  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  cause  of  Christ  which  he  faithfully  served.  His 
Bon  Bichard  Williams  Biggs,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in 
1816,  two  years  later  than  his  brother  James,  who  died  in  boyhood, 
an  event  which  produced  a  deeper  impression  on  the  surviving 
brother  than  was  known  at  the  time  even  to  the  nearest  relatives. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  school  conducted  by 
his  father,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1832. 

In  reference  to  his  University  course,  his  son.  Dr.  Biggs,  of  Calway, 
thus  writes : — 

^  His  aim  appears  to  have  been  rather  to  take  advantage  of  as  much  of  the 
instruction  given  as  possible  than  to  attain  special  distinction  in  any  one  depart- 
ment Hence,  while  he  won  numerous  prizes  in  Mathematics,  and  graduated  in 
boQOuzB  in  Philosophy,  he  diligently  carried  on  his  classical  reading,  gaining  a 
▼cry  wide  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  in  particular,  and  delighted  to  attend 
the  classes  of  such  dirtinguished  lecturers  as  James  O'Brien  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ossory)  in  Divinity,  and  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (the  celebrated  inventor  of 
quaternions)  in  Astronomy.  Of  these  men  and  their  work  he  often  in  after-life 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  admiration.  Among  lus  companions  at  College,  and  at 
the  house  of  his  future  feither-in-law,  J.  Purser,  Esq.,  of  Bathmines  Castle,  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Qotch,  of  the  Bristol  College,  and  titie  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies, 
of  Regent's  Park.  With  the  latter,  till  he  lost  him  by  death,  he  maintained  a 
relation  of  the  warmest  friendship." 
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After'graduating  in  1836^  he  at  once  took  his  place  as  his  father's 
assistant  He  had  become  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Devizes  the  year  before,  but  no  details  bearing  on  his  religious 
decision  can  be  obtained.  In  1842  he  established  the  school  which 
soon  became  so  favourably  known.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
strictly  limited,  and  he  could  not  be  induced  to  receive  more  than 
twelve  boarders  and  six  day  scholars,  these  being  as  many  as  he  felt 
he  could  satisfactorily  superintend.  It  came  to  be  considered  a 
fortunate  opening,  and  one  well  worth  waiting  for^  to  be  able  to  place 
a  boy  at  Dr.  Biggs'  school. 

^Bis  wotkas  a  teaeher,^  writes  his  Bon,.  '^  was  as  &r  xemoved  from  eje-serrice 
an  oaa  well  be  oonoeived.  Its  two  moat  salient  features  were  breadth  and 
tboroighneaa.  Under  his  syatem  it  was  impoasible  to  become  a  speciaiist 
Claiaica,  Mathematics,  French,  the  principles  of  Physics  and  English,  especially 
Composition,  were  taught  side  by  side,  and  none  could  be  neglected  for  another. 
There  would  be  time  enough  to  speeudise  afterwards,  he  said.  All  sabjecta 
foniished  exaellent  educational  material;  and  though  we  might,  by  all  meamy 
when  we  left  achool,  aim  at  knowing  everything  of  something,  the  best  prepara- 
tion was  first  to  know  (within  reasonable  limits)  something  of  eTerything.  Bat 
this  ^  something '  was  very  far  indeed  from  a  mere  smattering.  Whatever  wai 
learned  had  to  be  learned  vM ;  and  progress  that  was  not  sound,  and  on  a  sound 
basis,  was  not  allowed  to  be  considered  progress.  Eager  spirits  sometimes  chafed 
wider  the  apparent  slowness  of  the  advaaoe ;  but  I  hanre  often  since  heard  it 
admonrledged  by  pupils  who  hsTe  hi^^y  distingwished  themseltse^  sone  haviBg 
beeone  teaohaaB  in  t&eir  turn,  that  the  most  important  of  all  leaMma--Aotf  to 
/  Mr»— was  taught  with  remarkable  persistency  and  success.'' 

Di.  Biggs  adopted  some  peculiar  and  original  methods  for  stimulating 
the  industry  and  correcting  the  faults  of  his  pupils,  and  most  efScacions 
they  proved  in  his  hands.  A  bright,  effective  description  of  his 
temarkable  mode  of  conducting  his  school  appeared  in  Gooi  Words 
for  May,  186*/,  where  he  is  entertainingly  but  lovingly  depicted, 
under  an  assumed  name,  by  a  former  pupil,  whose  graphic^  natuial 
style  makes  a  lifelike  impression  on  the  reader,  combining  the  ease 
and  zest  of  a  schoolboy's  narrative  with  the  practised  skill  of  a 
matnie  writer.  We  see  the  significant  phenomenon  the  Doctor  him- 
self was  to  his  boys ;  but  the  more  admired  the  better  he  was  under- 
stood^ while  his  quick  penetration  into  their  characters  and  ways 
would  nonplus  and  yet  gratify  them.  We  see  the  working  of  his 
oo&trivance  by  which  they  earned  in  "paper  currency"  amoonts 
proportioned  to  their  diligence  in  each  department  ot  knowledge, 
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a^j'iiBtod  with  all  faimeaB  to  their  varying  abilities  and  aoquiremants. 
So  mueh  per  week  of  their  earnings  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  the 
master^  but  the  surplus  went  towards  a  holiday  fund.  Their  holidays, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  earned,  were  signalised  by  delightful  e:(Cursions 
to  Marlborough  Forest,  Stonehenge,  Silbury  Hill,  &c.,  a  large  tilted 
wi^gon  and  a  pair  of  horses  conveying  them  to  the  scene  of  the  day's 
picnic,  which  was  all  die  more  enjoyable  because  they  had  obtained 
it  by  their  diligence.  Whilst  they  were  thus  stimulated  by  paymant^ 
which,  though  made  only  in  cardboard  shillings  and  sixpences,  could 
purchase  such  high  gratifications,  there  was  also  thus  secured  ea 
effective  check  upon  misconduct  by  means  of  fines  levied  upon  the 
same  earnings,  and  strictly  enforced.  Eigid  in  his  maintenance  of 
aathoiity,  the  Doctor  is,  notwithstanding,  represented  as  one  with  his 
boys  in  their  games,  and  their  cheerfiU,  active  companion  in  their 
walks.  He  made  them  thoroughly  happy,  and  won  a  peculiar  influence 
over  them. 

*<  Tlieieq^ct^  and  love,  aBdpridei''asy8  the  writer  in  Qwd  Wordi^  *'weaUlu4 
for  our  dear  master  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  My  own  recoUectiofiuB  of 
the  Doctor  and  his  school  are  among  the  most  pleasurable  of  my  life." 

Maay  are  still  to  be  found  with  similar  happy  and  healthful  recol- 
kotimDi  of  days  which  are  indeed  fai  back  in  the  "  Auld  lang  syne." 
One  <tf  Ins  former  pupils,  now  a  oleqgynaan  in  the  Church  of  Eogjand, 
thus  writes,  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  addressed  to  Mrs.  Biggs : — 

**  Tour  dear  brother  has  written  to  tell  me  of  your  sad  loss,  as  he  knows  the 
respect  and  affection  with  which  I  regarded  yoor  dear  husband,  to  whom  I  owe 
so  nmeh,  not  only  for  his  valuable  untraction  at  a  very  critical  period  of  my  life, 
but  lor  tiM  noble  example  he  set  to  all  his  pupils  of  the  life  of  a  true  Christiaai. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  prodnced  on  me  by  one  little  incident  which 
OOQurred  in  my  presence  when  I  was  at  school  at  Devizes.  Dear  Dr.  Biggs  had 
sentenced  an  idle  boy  to  some  slight  punishment  (I  forget  what),  and  the  boy 
itrock  him  in  the  &ce  with  his  clenched  fist^  and  gave  him  a  black  eye.  *  My 
boy/  he  said, '  if  you  had  done  tiiat  to  any  oth^  person  in  the  school  I  should  be 
0^igpB.  to  have  you  caned,  but  as  you  have  done  it  to  me  I  can  let  you  ofiL^  I 
am  quite  sure  the  boy  would  rather  have  been  caned  than  <o  let  off,  and  that  Dr. 
B|gg»  d&d  more  for  the  discipline  of  the  school  by  not  punishing  than  the  severest 
pnufihment  would  have  effected.  The  discipline  of  love  was  more  powerful  than 
the  discipline  of  the  cane.  It  was,  in  one  sense,  a  little  matter,  but  it  showed  a 
great  and  noble  mind,  which  was  exemplified  in  all  his  after-life.  .  .  .  How 
^kasant  to  think  of  him  still  living  to  Qod  and^Qodinthe  Paradise  of  the 
L,  vhsee  *  the  pa4h  of  the  just  is  the  shining  light  that  shinelh  flMfe 
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tnd  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  I  remember  well,  it  was  a  point  he  often  dwelt 
npon,  that  the  life  of  the  departed  is  not  an  idle  life  of  pleasing  lethaigyj  but  a 
life  in  whichy  even  more  than  here,  we  maj  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  shall  see  His  fiice,  and  know  enn 
as  we  are  known." 

Dr.  Biggs  was  ever  one  to  labour  faitlifallji  and  almost  too 
unsparingly,  in  his  vocation ;  and  that  of  schoolmaster  was  of  a  kind 
to  keep  him  constantly  on  the  stretcL  His  son  thus  writes  of  him 
when  twenty  years  had  passed  since  he  first  started  the  school  in 
connection  with  which  he  is  so  gratefully  remembered : — 

*<Such  entire  devotion  to  school  work  as  my  father's — ^from  the  highest 
branches  of  instruction  down  to  the  smallest  details  of  economy — ^proved  a  too 
severe  strain  upon  his  powers.  In  1862  symptoms  of  cerebral  uneasiness  seemed 
to  him  to  enforce  the  alternative  of  working  at  reduced  pressure,  or  giving  ap 
altogether.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  that  Christmas  the  school  ceased  to  exis^ 
save  in  the  loving  memory  of  its  alumni.  While  a  schoolmaster  he  conscientunuily 
refrained  from  entering  into  any  engagement  in  the  church,  or  in  society,  that 
could  withdraw  a  moment  of  his  time  or  a  fraction  of  his  attention  from  what  he 
looked  upon  as  his  own  vocation." 

An  exception  to  his  practice  of  abstinence  from  taking  any  active 
part  in  church  matters  occurred  in  1852,  when  he  flalt  impelled  to 
exert  himself  in  favour  of  "  free  sittings  '^  as  distinguished  firom  the 
pew-letting  system.  The  occasion  was  the  erection  of  a  new  chapd, 
and  very  earnestly  did  he  endeavour,  in  a  paper  which  he  read,  to 
convince  his  fellow-members  that  the  mode  hitherto  adopted  .involved 
a  non-recognition  of  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  "  TTim  that  should 
come/'  that "  the  poor  had  the  (jospel  preached  to  them,"  and  fostered 
that  ''deference  to  wealth  in  Christian  assemblies  so  positively 
condemned  by  the  Apostle  James."  He  instanced  the  Mohammedans, 
Boman  Catholics,  and  Puseyites  as  exemplifying  the  principle  of  "  the 
levelling  of  all  worldly  rank  in  the  worship  of  Grod ; "  and  besought 
those  "  enjoying  Christianity  in  its  purest  form  not  to  do  that  which 
common-sense  and  natural  religion  forbid,  and  which  is  especially 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  that  religion  which 
declares  ns  all  to  be  brethren."  He  grounded  his  appeal  on  Christian 
principle,  but  he  also  added  minor  yet  important  considerations  which 
favoured  his  contention  and  lessened  the  force  of  objections.  That 
he  felt  strongly  on  the  subject  is  evident  from  the  mere  fact  of  bis 
interposing  at  such  a  time  with  an  expression  oH  his  views ;  and> 
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though  he  did  not  find  many  to  agree  with  him,  he  ever  retained  his 
objections  to  the  pew  sjrstein. 

After  his  retirement  from  scholastic  life,  another  twenty  years 
followed  of  active  and  useful  engagements,  increasing  in  number  as 
time  passed  on.  He  became  a  deacon  in  his  own  church,  to  which 
ofiBce  was  afterwards  added  that  of  treasurer.  He  also,  a  few  years 
later,  undertook  the  work  of  superintending  the  Sunday-schooL  He 
had  long  been  known  as  a  wiUiog  contributor  to  the  various  good 
objects  which  appeal  to  public  support,  but  he  was  now  able  to  take 
a  more  active  part,  and  his  presence  at  committees  was  felt  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  was,  as  a 
magistrate,  frequently  engaged  in  sharing  with  his  colleagues  the  duty 
of  hearing  cases  from  the  bench.  His  scholastic  training  and  employ- 
ment prepared  him  to  take  special  interest  in  the  British  schools^  in 
connection  with  which  he  long  filled  the  office  of  secretary.  He  was  a 
true  lover  of  Christian  union,  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  of,  nor  feebly  in- 
terested in,  denominational  efforts.  In  the  Wilto  and  East  Somerset 
Association,  to  which  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  belonged* 
his  strong  sympathy  with  Christian  work,  and  his  intelligent  and  syste- 
matic notions,  brought  him  into  very  natural  prominence.  The  circular 
letter  issued  by  this  Association  in  1867  on  '^ Christian  Politics" 
was  written  by  Dr.  Biggs.  It  expresses  his  views  on  a  difficult 
department  of  Christian  life,  in  which  he  was  himself  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  course  honourable  for  ite  consistency  and  unshrinking  fidelity. 
His  utterances  on  this  momentous  question  are  evidently  the  well- 
weighed  resulte  of  deep  consideration,  and  evince  sagacity  as  well  as 
piety;  the  style  is  condensed  and  sententious,  and  frequently 
accompanied  by  his  characteristic  qualifying  parentheses.  His 
introductory  stetement  makes  his  position  clear.  Answering  affirma- 
tively the  question  whether  the  Christian  has  a  part  to  take  in ''  public 
affairs — ^politics,  local  or  national,"  he  argues : — 

<*Hifl  <  doing  good  to  all  men '  should  not  surely  be  confined  to  supplying  their 
bodily  wants,  but  ehould  seek  to  supply  the  no  less  natural — and  more  im- 
portant— wants  of  their  minds  or  souls  (we  speak  not  now  of  the  immortal  spirits, 
to  which,  however,  all  is  subservient)  in  educational,  social,  political  elevation. 
If)  iiideed,  as  is  often  inconsistently  said  by  Chnstian  men  who  are  at  the  same 
time  ardent  politicians,  'religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,'  im  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  There  is,  however,  a  limited  and  truer  sense  in 
which  the  words  may  be  used ;  meaning  merely  that  theology  is  not  a  proper 
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snbjeet  for  human  legifllation,  and  ^at  no  man  foifeita  dTil  rights  by  reUgioos 
-opinion." 

He  briafly»  hut  closely,  exftminea  the^  few  passages  of  the  New 
Testamant  that  durecUy  instruct  ua  oa  the  subject,  adding  an  important 
oooiment  on  tb^t  frcwi  1  Pet  ii«  17 :  ''BwQW  all  men*  Love  the 
hratherhood*    S'ear  Qod.    Honour  the  Idng." 

*^  Of  these  last  dauseeiy  the  first  three  appear  to  be  a  climax,  and  the  fourth  a 
caution  against  paying  divine  reverence  to  the  Koman  Emperor,  which  was  tunal 
among  the  heathen.  The  passage  may  be  paraphrased,  '  Beside  honooriBg  all 
nen,  love  the  brotheihood  and  fear  God ;  bat  pay  only  human  honour  to  the 
king,'  the  wosds  used  in  the  first  and  fourth  olause  differing  only  in  tense." 

He  calls  attention  to 

''the  difference  of  the  two  words  translated  'ordinance;'  one,  m-Io-ci,  meaning 
'creation,'  every  human  institution ;  the  other,  Surrcryp,  'arrangement,'  giving  all 
constituted  government  Divine  sanction,  but  conferring  no  more  divine  right  on 
kings  than  on  inferior  officers,  or  on  tiie  ekctive  magistrates  of  a  republic  Hie 
iMt,  not  the  form,  of  civil  government  is  of  Divine  appointment;  the  latter  may, 
therefore,  be  legally  altered,  though  W6  should  not  be  given  to  change.  Loyalty 
baa  no  necessary  connection  with  royalty,  but  means  attachment  to  the  to* 
With  us,  happily,  the  Queen  is  a  real  impersonation  of  the  law,  and  entitled  to  all 
•onr  all^iance." 

What  significance  is  condensed  in  this  passing  observation ! — 

'^  There  is  no  need  here  to  combat  the  State-Church  theory.  The  'Chnich- 
State'  theory,  properly  undaistood,  is  only  premature." 

The  grounds  on  which  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  politics  had  interest  for 
him  appear  in  these  closing  extracts : — 

"  When  we  think  of  the  petty  and  temporary  and  selfish  considerations  whifih 
torn  so  large  a  part  of  polities  as  they  aire,  we  may  almost  be  content  to  say  of 
them,  as  of  worhily  amusements,— '  Let  the  dead  buiy  their  dead."  Dont  1st 
this  just  contempt  for  the  common  objects  of  pursuit,  of  low  ambition  and  the 
pride  of  kings,  make  us  indifferent  to  wrongs  done  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
especially  those  done  in  the  name  of  the  representative  government  of  which  ire 
are  the  constituents.  Let  us  care  for  them  at  least  a$  much  as  for  wrongs  done  to 
ourselves.  Be  Christian  statesmen  (the  most  eminent  of  them  have  been  and  are) 
distinguished  for  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  whether  by  game-preserring 
squires,  intolerant  Churchmen,  greedy  grinders  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,  or  n]gge^ 
hating  colonists;  for  honouring  all  men  in  their  public  capacity.  While 
disliking  monopolies,  beware  of  thinking  or  fedmg  that  there  is  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom,  virtue,  or  religion  in  any  p<^tical  parly— Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical— 
^Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Advanced ;  in  any  class  or  rank,  upper  or  lower  or 
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middle ;  or  in  Any  religious  sect,  however  finnlj  we  hold  oar  own  convictionB. 
Not  only  do  justly  by,  but  horwur  all  men,  as  created  in  the  image  of  our  Father, 
and  for  whose  sins  Christ  died.  While  ready  to  assist  any  party  in  doing  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way,  think  not  that  the  end  justifies  any  means ;  remem- 
ber that  the  weapons  of  onr  warfare  are  not  carnal — neither  the  sword  nor 
intolexant  Acts  of  Parliament — and  keep  out  of  mere  party  moyements." 

The  foregoing  extracts  contain  much  that  applies  as  fully  to  the 
political  action  becoming  in  Christians  at  the  present  time  as  sixteen 
years  ago.  Dr.  Biggs  showed  himself  then,  that  which  he  continued 
to  be  all  his  life,  a  thoughtful  and  an  earnest  observer  of  the  progress 
of  public  affairs,  and  of  the  effects  of  legislative  enactments.  The  last 
words  he  was  ever  permitted  to  write  testified  to  his  strong  and 
intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  national  concern.  In  a  letter  to  his 
son,  written  on  the  16th  February,  after  a  brief  but  touching  reference 
to  letters  received  from  Sunday-school  teachers  at  Devizes,  he 
proceeds : — 

<<  Thanks  for  the  Spectator  received  yesterday.  I  have  mostly  read  it.  Did  you 
read  the  reviews  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  Commercial  restraints  of 
Ireland  1  .  .  .  When  will  the  present  tension  in  and  abont  Ireland  cease  !  ? 
There  ia  soma  comfort  in  seeing  hono  bad  things  have,  been  in  former  days.  Is  it 
a  case  of  '  greatest  darkness  just  before  the  dawn '  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
'  healing '  measures  of  recent  legislation  will  be  worse  than  thrown  away  ;  though 
I  see  how  tame  of  them  may  for  a  time  produce  an  apparently  bad  effect  Did 
you  observe  a  letter  in  the  Spectator  two  or  three  weeks  ago  from  an  Orangeman, 
speaking  of  the  deep  irremovable  dislike  which  all  Irish  have  to  every  thing  and 
person  English  ?  Have  you  any  such  impression  ?  The  religious  difficulty  (of 
government)  seems  now  removed.  I  travelled  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
(apparently  of  rank)  who  told  me  of  his  and    .    .    ,*' 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point,  and,  after  driving  to  the  railway- 
station  and  returning,  the  attack  came  on  which  ended  so  speedily  in 
his  death.  He  attempted,  notwithstanding  the  seizure,  to  finish  the 
letter  in  pencil,  but,  finding  he  could  not,  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
posted  unfinished.    This  was  done,  with  the  news  of  his  illness  added. 

**  But  six  hours  before  it  reached  me,"  writes  Dr.  Biggs,  of  Qalway,  "the 
telegiaph  had  told  me  of  his  death.  His  letter  was  eminently  characteristic — 
warm  friendship  ;  unselfishness ;  interest  in  public  afiOEdrs,  especially  in  Ireland  ; 
ftdih  in  God's  overruling  providence,  thankfulness  and  hope.  How  one  would 
to  know  the  rett — even  the  rest  of  the  sentence!'' 

Here,  then,  we  see  "  Christian  Politics  "  worthily  illustrated  to  the 
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last  in  this  true  servant  of  Christ,  who  r^arded  them  as  one  phase  of 
Christian  life. 

Dr.  Biggs  had  left  Devizes  and  was  residing  near  Bristol  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  found  the  change  necessaiy  from  domestic 
causes.  It  was  painful  to  him  to  quit  a  place  endeared  by  the  most 
sacred  associations,  and  to  break  off  co-operation  with  those  who 
greatly  loved  and  respected  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
Almost  the  last  act  of  the  year  1882  was  a  farewell  meeting  with  the 
Sunday-school  teachers,  when  a  testimonial  of  their  aiSection  and 
esteem  was  presented  to  him.  It  was  unusual  for  him  to  show  much 
emotion ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  feelings  of  sorrow  for  the  separation^ 
and  appreciation  of  the  proofs  of  regard  which  he  received,  were  too 
strong  for  repression,  nor  did  he  evidently  wish  to  conceal  how  deeply 
he  was  moved.  His  words  of  acknowledgment  and  farewell  were 
just  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  him ;  frank,  kindly,  and 
serious,  breathing  a  humility  that  was  as  instructive  as  it  was  touch- 
ing, and  aiming  to  encourage  the  band  of  Christian  workers  he  was 
leaving  to  put  forth  renewed  and  increased  efforts.  Long  will  the 
impression  remain  of  that  sorrowful  Sunday,  February  18th,  when  the 
tidings  reached  his  relatives,  and  were  made  known  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Dr.  Biggs  had  departed  this  life  on  the  previous  day.  Not  only  in  the 
congregation  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  was  his  decease  mourned, 
but  throughout  the  town  very  many  who  had  regretted  greatly  the 
necessity  for  his  leaving  now  shared  the  widespread  sorrow  caused  by 
his  unexpected  death.  There  had  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  such 
a  stroke  was  at  hand ;  but,  sudden  though  it  was,  those  who  understood 
him  best  felt  assured  that,  had  he  been  granted  a  choice,  he  would  have 
desired  just  such  a  departure,  exempting  him,  as  it  did,  and  still  more 
the  loved  ones  to  whom  he  would  fain  not  be  burdensome,  from  the 
distress  of  a  protracted  as  well  as  fatal  illness. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  and  helpful  could  some  record  have 
been  furnished  of  the  workings  of  such  a  mind  as  Dr.  Biggs's  on 
matters  that  most  nearly  concern  our  spintual  conflicts  and  growth. 
He  was  a  believer,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word;  no  mere 
traditionalist,  or  nominal  holder  of  orthodoxy.  To  quote  her  words 
who  most  mourns  his  loss  :— 

'*  His  faith  was  at  once  simple  and  firm.  He  klw  difficulties,  but  was  abley  by 
the  grace  of  Qod,  to  '  rest  before  them,'  as  he  expressed  it .  He  felt  that  theie  are 
so  many  incomprehensible  questions  which  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  solve  with  our 
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present  limited  capadtieB  tliat  we  must  leave  them  with  our  Maker.  He  looked 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  time  when  his  glorified  spirit  wotdd  explore 
such  questions  with  quickened  powers  in  the  higher  life  to  which  I  belieye  he  has 
now  attained.  For  so  {hinking  a  man  he  mh  wonderfully  childlike  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  belief,  and  rated  in  the  perfect  atonement  made  by  our  Redeemer 
for  an  who  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour.  Hb  willing  obedience  sprang  from 
j^tefol  love  to  his  Saviour,  and  a  single-hearted  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-men, 
without  regard  to  the  praise  of  any  but  his  Lord.  We  who  loved  him  best,  and 
knew  his  worth,  would  sometimes  have  wished  him  to  take  a  more  prominent 
position  than  he  cared  to  have,  but  he  was  ever  willing  to  humble  himself  and  be 
the  Btrwant  of  aUj  so  fulfilling  our  Saviour's  command  to  those  who  love  Him,  and 
who  desire  to  be  indeed  '  the  greatest  of  alL' " 

If  for  a  man  to  gain  well-deserved  honour  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  kindred  is  proverbially  difficult,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  high  achievement,  this  exceptional  distinction  may  be  fully 
claimed  for  Dr.  Biggs.  Without  doubt  he  might  have  made  himself 
more  widely  conspicuous  in  some  other  locality  than  his  own  quiet, 
old-fashioned  native  town;  and  the  originality  which  characterised 
him,  and  which  to  ordinary  observers  often  appeared  in  the  guise  of 
mere  singularity,  might  have  found  more  fitting  scope  and  recognition ; 
bat  nowhere  could  he  have  made  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  impres- 
sion than  he  has  left  hereof  his  excellence  as  a  Christian  and  his  value 
as  a  man.  His  very  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  community  amongst 
whom  he  dwelt  was  of  itself  a  constant  and  living  testimony  for  the 
right,  as  he  quietly,  without  ostentation  and  without  hesitation, 
identified  himself  with  Christ's  truth  and  with  every  cause  to  which 
principle  demanded  his  adhesion.  His  independent  position,  and  his 
having  his  time  for  the  past  twenty  years  at  his  own  disposal,  limited 
only  by  duties  self-imposed,  aided  the  influence  of  his  established 
reputation  for  scholarship,  piety,  and  irreproachable  character.  His 
diligence  had  true  affinity  with  delight,  and  concerned  itself  as  readily 
with  the  smallest  things  as  with  the  greatest,  provided  they  were 
right  and  good.  For  no  man  is  the  claim  of  faultlessuess  to  be  made ; 
and  it  is  an  ungracious,  unprofitable  task  to  deal  with  the  character 
of  one  who  is  gone  as  though  the  chief  object  were  to  refute  such  a 
claim.  It  is  an  ordeal,  attended  with  many  a  failure,  to  be  set  "  in 
that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne ; "  and  there  is  a  growing 
•danger  of  more  fierceness  than  b'ght  intruding  into  delineations  of 
private  life.  In  this  instance,  the  estimate  formed  is  more  likely  to 
fall  short  of  what  was  due,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew 
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Dr.  Biggs,  than  to  ba  picaioimced  exaggerated.    The  qualities  for 

which  he  was  valued  were  soUd  and  genuine.    He  sought  not  human 

praise,  hut,  as  he  honoured  God,  was  honoured  by  Grod.    That  honour 

was  met  with  in  very  lowly  paths,  where  he  was  constantly  renderii^ 

unobtrusive  service.    He  was  eminently  ''  faithful  in  that  which  is 

least,"  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  may  well  adopt  &e 

words — 

**  So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  dnties  on  itself  did  lay." 


By  the  Rev.  P.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  F.E.G.S. 

No.  XV. 


HESE  ''  Glimpses  of  Scotland  "  would  be  very  incomplete  if 
they  were  to  dose  without  a  peep  at  the  far-famed  dty  of 
Aberdeen,  and  its  beautiful  surroundings.  In  regard  to 
population,  extent,  and  commercial  importance,  it  ranks  as 
the  fourth  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland.  Under 
the  name  "Aberdeen"  are  comprehended  two  towos,  Old  and  Ngd 
Aberdeen,  which  are,  however,  almost  united  by  their  respectife 
suburbs. 

Old  Aberdeen,  fonnerly  Aberdon,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Siver  Don.  It  is  of  great  antiqnitj, 
since,  in  893,  £ing  Gregory  is  said  to  have  oonfened  upon  it  some 
peculiar  privileges.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  A 
fine  Gothic  bridge  of  one  arch  spans  the  river,  restji^  on  a  rock  on 
each  side,  said  to  be  built  by  a  bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  the  bo- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  67  feet  wide,  84}  feet  h^ 
above  the  smiace  of  the  stream,  which  is  here  of  considerable  depth. 
The  chief  ornament  of  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  large  and  sttttefy 
fabric  of  King's  Coll^.  It  is  built  round  a  square,  with  cloisters  on 
the  south  side^  and  contaios  a  chapel,  library,  museum,  common  hsD, 
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and  lecture-roomfl,  with  a  loBg  nuoge  of  modem  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pfofessors  and  students.  The  old  town,  bring 
once  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  had  a  magnificent  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St  Machar ;  but,  like  many  other  simikr  edifices,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
hot  zeal  of  the  Beformers.  The  only  remains  of  it  are  two  lofty  spires 
and  the  nave,  which  latter  is  in  a  state  of  complete  repair,  and  used 
as  a  church.  These  remains  are  the  old  part,  and  are  built  chiefly  of 
gianite — a  remariuble,  and  p^haps  a  unique,  circumstance  for  its  aga 
The  collie  was  founded  in  1694  by  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  that  of  James  IV.  But  this  monarch  claimed  the 
patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  called  the  Kioiffs  College. 

New  Aberdeen  is  the  capital  of  the  shire,  situate  on  the  Grerman 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dea  As  early  as  1179  it  received 
a  charter  from  William  the  lion,  and  seems,  even  then,  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importanca  In  1800  an  Act  was  obtained  for  its  general 
improvement^  and  since  that  period  its  whole  appearance  and  plan 
have  been  changed.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  eminence  rising  from  a 
small  bay  formed  by  the  river,  over  which  there  is  an  elegant  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  built  by  Bishop  Dunbar.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
80  many  of  the  public  buildii^  in  the  kingdom  have  been  erected 
by  bishops. 

The  churches,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  well  managed.  The  streets  are  ^acious  and  well 
paved;  the  houses  axe  built  of  granite  taken  &om  the  adjoining 
quarries,  and  have  usually  gardens  in  the  rear ;  bridges  of  communi- 
cation have  been  erected,  and  other  improvements  executed,  both 
ornamental  and  useful.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  carried  on 
in  this  city  are  extensive  and  flourishing.  Not  less  than  20,000  artisans 
are  employed  in  the  cotton,  comb,  and  spinning  mills,  and  iron  foundries. 
Aberdeen  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  granite,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  paving,  and  for  building  docks, 
wharves,  and  bridges ;  and  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Macdonald  & 
Leslie  it  is  manufactured  into  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  highly 
polished  and  of  exquisite  design,  nvalliog  the  famous  granite  sculp- 
tures of  Sweden  and  Bussia.  Ship-building  has  been  prosecuted 
^th  great  vigour  and  skill,  and  in  the  mercantile  navy  the  "  Aberdeen 
clippers  "  were  celebrated  for  strength,  form,  and  speed  all  the  world 
over. 
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ITew  Aberdeen  is  graced  with  an  elegant  college  founded  by  Geoige 
Keith,  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  in  1593.  It  has  been  lately 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  half  of  which  was  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  half  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are 
professors  of  humanity,  Greek,  natural  history,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  divinity.  Oriental  languages,  chemistry, 
medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery,  with  lecturers  on  materia  medica, 
midwifery,  and  Scotch  law.  The  curriculom  extends  over  four  sessions, 
and  a  student's  expenses,  during  each  session,  vary  from  £35  to 
£40.  There  are  many  bursaries  founded  to  assist  students  in  poor 
circumstances,  and  £1,600  are  annually  expended  in  these  and  in 
prizes.  While  Aberdeen  is  so  rich  in  educational  institutions,  and  in 
various  establishments  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
those  suffering  from  chronic  disease,  no  place,  it  is  said,  is  better 
supplied  with  water  and  gas,  both  important  contributions  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly  one  million  gallons 
of  water  are  raised  every  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  mills  and  private 
houses  are  abundantly  supplied. 

Any  one  sauntering  up  the  banks  of  the  Don  would  be  reminded, 
if  familiar  with  their  memoirs,  of  two  very  distinguished  students 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  each  other.  Though  very  dif- 
ferent in  character,  tastes,  and  sentiment,  they  were  constant  com- 
panions. Each  had  risen  to  great  eminence  in  his  classes.  ''  They 
read  together,  sat  at  lecture  together,  and  walked  together ; "  and  so 
well  were  their  mutual  studies  known  that  it  was  not  unusoal  for 
their  classmates  to  point  to  them  as  they  passed  along,  and  say, 
**  there  go  PhUo  and  Herodotus**  These  students  were  Bobert  Hall 
and  Sir  James  Mackintoshi  and  the  friendship,  formed  in  these 
student  days,  continued  through  life.  The  latter  assured  Dr.  Greigsq 
that  he  learnt  more  from  his  companion  of  principles  than  &om  all 
the  books  he  had  ever  read ;  while  the  former  maintained  that  his 
friend  ''  possessed  an  intellect  more  analogous  to  that  of  Bacon  than 
any  person  of  modem  times ;  and  that,  if  he  had  devoted  his  powerful 
understanding  to  metaphysics,  instead  of  law  and  politics,  he  would 
have  thrown  unusual  light  upon  that  intricate,  but  valuable,  r^on  of 
inquiry."  The  lives  of  these  most  illustrious  men  will  always  shed 
an  unfading  lustre  on  their  Alma  Mater.  '  Many  distinguished  men 
have  come  forth  from  King's  College  since  then,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there    have   been   any   who   were    students 
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together,  who    subsequentlj  attained    to  such    extraordinary    emi* 
nence. 

No  tourist  of  any  taste  who  happens  to  be  in  Aberdeen  will  miss, 
if  he  have  time,  an  excursion  up  the  Valley  of  the  Dee,  which » 
rising  in  the  Cairngorm  Hills,  twenty-five  miles  above  Bbae3£AR,  flows, 
at  first,  through  a  wild  country,  and  then  down  the  beautiful  valley  to 
which  it  gives  its  name  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  into  the 
German  Ocean*  Its  salmon  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
Scotland.  The  rail  goes  up  to  Ballater,  a  picturesque  little  place  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  which,  if  not  striking,  is  very  beautiful  A 
ride  of  a  few  miles  will  bring  him  to  Bal^ioral,  ''  the  Highland 
Home'*  of  our  gracious  Queen.  It  was  built  mainly  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  throughout  it  are  evidences  of 
liis  exquisite  taste  and  accurate  judgment.  It  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  eiyoyment  and  repose.  To  some  it 
may  seeoi  that  a  structure  of  greater  massiveness  would  more 
thoroughly  harmonise  with  the  bare  and  rugged  aspect  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  that  a  castle  less  light  and  airy  would  be 
more  fitting  to  such  a  site.  But  a  residence  more  compact  and 
beautiful  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Can  any  one  wonder,  considering  the  anxious  cares  and  heavy 
responsibilities  of  her  exalted  position — ^monarch  over  dominions 
so  vast,  and  of  nations  so  diverse  in  character,  religion,  social  habits, 
and  customs — ^that  our  beloved  and  honoured  Queen  should  seek 
renewed  health  and  strength  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  her  "  High- 
laud  Home "  ?  Here,  surrounded  by  members  of  her  numerous 
family,  with  the  occasional  company  of  illustrious  visitors,  and 
attended  by  one  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  but  chiefly  by  members  of 
her  devoted  household,  visiting  her  tenants,  taking  a  lively  interest' 
in  the  poor,  generously,  and  without  ostentation,  ministering  to  their 
wants,  and  maintaining  the  character  of  a  sympathising  friend  rather 
than  of  a  monarch,  she  is  beloved  exceedingly.  Those  who  so  loudly 
complain  of  her  now  comparatively  infrequent  public  appearances  in 
the  metropolis  make  no  allowance  for  her  advanced  age,  the  deep 
•sorrows  and  severe  trials  of  her  domestic  life,  and  the  fatigue  which 
such  appearances  entail — ^fatigue  not  easily  borne,  even  by  those  in  the 
full  vigour  of  robust  healtL  Doubtless  it  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
these  quiet  hours,  and  these  seasons  of  comparative  seclusion  from  the 

glare    and    excitement   of   public  life,   that  her  Majesty's  health 
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is  s6  good  and  her  life  has  been  so  far  prolonged.  The  effects 
of  a  recent  accident,  deemed  at  first  trifling,  too  plainly  show 
the  necessity  for  care  and  repose.  Her  domestic  troubles  have 
recently  been  both  frequent  and  severe.  The  death  of  her 
personal  attendant  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  Mrs.  Stonor,  a 
loved  and  faittiful  friend,  and  that  of  Dean  Connor,  one  of  her 
chaplains,  only  recently  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Windsor,  cannot 
but  awaken  general  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  Instead  of  complaints 
at  her  infrequent  public  appearances,  rather  should  one  be  thankful 
for  the  noble  example  she  sets  before  all  her  subjects,  for  her  prompt, 
unfailing  compassion  for  the  bereaved  and  distressed,  for  the  purity 
of  her  Court,  and  her  blameless,  exemplary  life.  None  of  us  can  tell 
how  much,  as  a  nation,  we  owe  to  that  life — for  all  history  shows  how 
much  the  moral  well-being  of  a  people  is  affected  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch — and  for  her  unfaltering  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  May  her  successor  have 
wisdom  and  grace  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  walk  in  her  steps ! 

Though  there  was  nothing  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  opening  of 
the  New  Law  Courts,  her  appearance  on  that  occasion,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  accorded,  must  have  afiforded  her  solid  satisfaction,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  she  has  given  expression  to  it.  A  reception  so 
sincerely  and  heartily  loyal  is  no  slight  tribute  feo  the  wisdom  of  her 
conduct  through  a  long  and,  at  times,  a  most  anxious  reign.  Her 
popularity  is  as  great  now  as  when  she  first  ascended  the  throne, 
and  when  her  youth  and  sex  evoked  all  the  chivalry  and  sympathy  of 
the  people ;  and  this  is  mainly  attributable  to  her  amiable  personal 
qualities.  Personal  regard  to  the  Sovereign  had  most  sensibly 
declined  from  the  days  of  the  Regency  to  the  end  of  William  the 
Fourth's  reign.  For  the  recovery  of  its  power,  prestige,  and  inherent 
dignity,  the  Crown  is  indebted  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Queen.  The  next  generation,  who  will  read  the  history  of  her  reign, 
will  estimate  the  character  and  influence  of  Qiteen  Victoria  more 
•correctly  than  we  ourselves  are  competent  to  do. 

'  The  position  of  Braemae,  a  few  miles  beyond  Balmoral,  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  sure  to  arrest  attention  the  moment  it  is  seen.  It 
stands  on  a  very  elevated  site,  and  tiie  mountains  round  about  are 
lofty,  rugged,  and  grand.  The  hotel  is  finely  situated,  and  here  her 
Majesty  stops,  in  her  frequent  excursions,  to  change  horses.  Yisitors 
stdyitig  in  the  village  are  often  gratified  in  seeing  their  Queen  coming 
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among  her  subjects  without  any  pomp  or  state,  but  as  a  private  lady^ 
enjojring,  like  themselves,  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

There  being  no  rail  or  coach  to  take  me  into  Perthshire,  where 
pablic  engagements  had  to  be  fulfilled,  I  hired  a  conveyance,  My 
route  lay  through  the  SpiTTAii  of  Glenshee,  and  a  more  romantio 
and  solitary  ride  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  had,  passing,  for  many 
mOes,  over  roads  made  by  Geneml  Wade  when  he  so  successfully 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  Highlands.  They  have  never  been 
touched  since,  except  to  keep  them  in  repab: — a  proof  both  of  his  daring 
and  his  skill.  The  rude  lines,  to  which  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion 
leferted,  recurred  very  forcibly  to  one's  recollection  as  I  passed  along--? 

"  If  you  had  seen  these  roads  before  they  werejnade, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  ond^bless  General  Wade." 

If,  however,  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  journey  were  rugged 
and  solitary,  the  termination  proved  a  rich  compensation ;  for,  on 
reaching  the  crown  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  extensive  valley 
through  which  the  Highland  Eailway  passes,  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
beauty  burst  suddenly  into  view.  I  felt  much  as  Mr.  Hall  felt  when 
he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  view  from  Froster  Hill,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  "  Think  of  it,  sir  ?  Why 
the  angel  Gabriel,  if  flying  on  some  momentous  errand,  would  stop  to 
look  at  it ! "  The  beautiful  hamlets  of  Pitlochry  and  Blair  Athol,  and 
the  celebrated  Pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  so  renowned  in  Scottish  history 
as  the  spot  where  "  the  bloody  Claverhouse  "  fell,  were  seen  at  a  glance^ 
The  Eiver  Tununel  flowed  through  the  valley,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tay, 
The  mountains  on  either  side,  clothed  with  woods,  were  bathed  in  light 
of  varied  hues,  while  the  villages  and  hamlets  below  were  reposing  in 
the  splendour  of  a  beautiful  summer's  eve.  The  scene  was  so  peaceful^ 
and  looked  so  much  as  if  happiness  and  contentment  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  it,  that  one  could  not  repress  the  exclamation,  "  What 
a  beautiful  world  this  is,  after  all ! "  Oh,  if  sin  were  banished  from  it. 
Paradise  would  soon  be  restored !  Is  the  final  conflagration,  when  ^-he 
heavens  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  to  destroy  and  bum  up  all  this  ? 
Or,  rather,  will  it  not  purify  and  restore  to  its  pristine  beauty  a  sin- 
stricken  world  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  this  process,  though  terrible 
ia  its  character,  may  issue  in  the  "  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness  **  1 

Bear  reader,  I  have  no  more  glimpses  of  Scotland  to  give  you.    I 
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hope  you  Iiave  not  felt  that  they  have  been  too  many.  I  have 
led  you  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  We  have 
climbed  together  some  of  its  loftiest  hills,  glided  over  many  of  its 
most  beautiful  lochs,  passed  down  numerous  rivers,  looked  upon 
its  rocky  shores,  and  visited  numerous  islands.  Incidents  have  not 
been  wanting  to  enliven  the  narrative,  and  one  may  hope  that  the 
instructive  lessons  they  suggest  have  been  pondered  and  felt.  We 
bade  adieu  to  Bonnie  Scotland  last  autumn,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  shall  visit  it  again ;  but  its  memories  will  be  ever  pleasant  and 
bright,  and  among  the  brightest  will  be  the  recollection  of  happj 
fellowship  with  a  host  of  intelligent,  generous,  and  godly  friends,  of 
whom  one  cannot  think  without  emotions  of  gratitude  for  their 
unvarying  kindness,  many  of  whom  we  never  expect  to  see  any  more 
until  we  meet  them  at  the  great  gathering  of  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord! 


(Sftsus  at  i\t  (Sutj^ariditc  Stcprptr. 


"I  say  unto  you^  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  me 
until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My  Father's  Kingdom.''— 
Matt.  xxyL  29. 


HESE  words  give  rise  to  some  interesting  inquiries,  the  study 
of  which  may  serve  to  strengthen  our  love  to  our  great 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  our  attachment  to  the  ordinance 
of  Hia  Supper. 

The  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  moment  when'^the 
words  were  spoken.  This  question  is  important  on  two  accounts. 
First,  it  touches  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  narrative ;  and,  secondly, 
it  afiects  our  views  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Euciiaristic  meal, 
and  of  our  relation  to  Him  in  it. 

Looking  at  the  narrative  as  it  stands  in  Matthew,  we  should  say 
that  the  words  were  spoken  during  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 

<*  Ab  they  were  eating,  Jeans  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it ;  and  He  gs^e 
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Xa  the  disciples,  and  said, « Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  body.'  And  He  took  a  cup, 
snd  ^ve  ihanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying,  *Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins.  But  I  say 
anto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  firuit  of  the  vine  until  that  day 
vben  1  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom.'  ^ 

But  now  let  us  tttrn  to  the  account  given  by  Luke : — 

<<  They  made  ready  the  Passover.  And  when  the  hour  was  come,  He  sat  down, 
•and  the  apostles  with  Him.  And  He  said  unto  them,  *  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer :  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  wiU 
not  eat  it  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  And  He  received  the  cup, 
and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  said :  '  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among 
yotuselves ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  the  firuit  of 
the  vine,  until  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  shall  come.'  And  He  took  bread,  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  saying, '  This  is  My  body, 
which  is  given  for  you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  supper,  saying, '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood,  even 
that  which  is  poured  out  for  you.' " 

Putting  the  two  accounts  side  by  side,  this  apparent  discrepancy 
arises,  that  Luke  represents  words  equivalent  to  those  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  as  having  been  spoken  during  the  Pasdud  Supper,  and 
previously  to  the  institution  of  what  is  called  specifically  the  ''  Lord^s 
Sapper  I'  and  makes  no  mention  of  them  as  having  been  spoken  at 
''  the  Lord's  Supper "  at  all ;  whilst  Matthew  represents  them  as 
having  been  spoken  at  "  the  Lord*s  Supper,"  but  says  nothing  of  them 
as  having  been  spoken  at  the  Paschal  Supper. 

The  difficulty  is  a  purely  chronological  one;  but  it  rises  into 
importance  because  of  conflicting  views  as  to  whether  our  Lord 
Himself  did,  or  did  not,  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the 
Eucharist  with  His  disciples.  Those  who  maintain  that  He  did  not, 
and  could  not  consistently  do  so,  follow  the  narrative  of  Luke,  and 
consequently  have  to  consider  that  of  Matthew  as  chronologically 
incorrect  I  hold,  however,  that  our  theology  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  Scripture,  not  Scripture  to  the  test  of  our  theology.  This 
question  should  be  settled,  not  by  theological  prepossession,  but  (if  it 
can  be)  on  ground  proper  to  itself. 

It  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  consistent  and  consecutive 
narrative  out  of  the  two  accounts,  as  thus : — 

Jesus  directed  His  two  friends,  Peter  and  John,  to  prepare  the 
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Passover,  that   He    might  celebrate  it  with  His  twelve  apostles. 
When  the  hour  arrived,  they  all  assembled  together,  and  He  said  to 
them :  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  eat  it,  until  it  be 
fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God"    There  is  a  Divine  pathos  in  the 
words.    The  heart  of  the  Master  is  full  of  solemn  tenderness.    He  is 
about  to  die  and  to  leave  the  world,  and  he  feels  the  sacredness  of  this 
last  Passover,  both  to  Himself  and  to  His  friends.    He  wishes  them  to 
prepare  for  the  great  changes  that  are  at  hand.    He  wishes  also  (if 
one  might  so  say)  to  sublimate  and  spiritualise  the  Passover  to  their 
minds  by  another  institution  which  shall  be  emphatically  His  own, 
which  they  can  lovingly  observe  when  He  is  gone,  and  which  shall 
link  them  still  more  closely  to  Himflelf.    The  Passover  proceedi 
The  first  cup  of  wine  is  filled  by  Himself  as  the  head  of  the  compaajfi 
He  asks  a  blessing  upon  it,  and  then  sajB :  ''  Take  this,  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves,"  and  then  repeats,  in  efifect,  the  words  which  He 
had  spoken  before :  "  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  fix)m 
henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall 
come."    As  the  meal  advances  to  its  close.  He  gives  it  a  new  turn  and 
a  new  meaning.    He  again  takes  bread,  gives  thanks,  breaks  it,  and 
ofiEeis  it  to  them,  saying,  '*  This  is  My  body  which  iS  given  for  yoa; 
this  do  in  remembmnce  of  Me."    He  next  takes  the  cup  in  like 
manner,  and  says:  ''Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  My  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you,  shed 
for  many  unto  remission  of  sins."    Having  passed  the  cup  thus  to 
His  disciples.  He  reiterates,  in  effect,,  the  remarkable  words  which  He 
has  uttered  twice  already  during  the  Passover  meal,  but  with  deeper 
meaning  because  of  the  new  relationship  betwixt  Himself  and  theia 
which  will  spring  from  His  death :  ''  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom." 

I  find  no  discrepancy,  then,  between  the  two  narratives.  The  one 
writer  simply  records  what  the  otlier  has  omitted.  Coming  now  to 
the  second  point  which  has  been  raised,  what  do  the  words  before  us 
teach  as  to  the  question  whether  our  Lord  Himself  did,  or  did  not, 
participate  in  His  own  ordinance  of  the  supper  with  His  disciples? 
I  have  said  that  tliis  question  is  important,  bearing,  as  it  does,  upon 
our  Lord's  relation  to  the  Eucharistic  meal,  and  on  our  relation  to 
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Him  in  it.  Ponder  the  words,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My 
Father's  Kingdom.''  It  is  as  if  He  had  said :  '^  This  is  not 
only  the  JSrst  time,  but  also  the  last,  of  My  partaking  of  this 
bread  and  of  this  cup  with  you.  I  shall  not  do  so  any  merer 
except  after  another  manner,  and  under  circumstances  altogether 
different." 

Kow  it  is  strongly  believed  by  many  that  Jesus  could  not  consist- 
ently share  the  Eucharistic  meal  with  His  disciples.  The  argument 
is  this :  The  bread  represents  His  body,  the  wine  Hia  Uood.  His 
people  partake  of  these  syrribolically  to  represent  their  participation  of 
that  Divine  life  which  He  came  to  bestow  through  the  medium  of 
His  death.  If  He  also  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  same 
symbolical  act,  and  if  that  act  had  the  same  symbolical  meaning  for 
Himself  as  for  His  friends.  He  must  have  partaken  of  Himself.  IN'ay, 
more.  He  must  also  have  partaken  of  that  Divine  life  for  man  of 
which  His  death  on  the  cross  was  the  purchase  price-'^-an  idea  at 
once  so  absurd  and  revolting  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  The 
Eucharist  was  to  be  observed  m  remewbrance  of  Him.  In  it  He  is 
the  object  of  an  appropriating  faith  on  the  part  of  the  participants ; 
and,  as  He  cannot  share  that  faith  with  them,  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  and  unseemly  for  Him  to  partake  of  the  emblems  as 
they  do. 

Is  this  reasoning  conclusive  ? 

First ;  it  does  not  very  obviously  accord  with  the  words  before  us  • 
"  I  will  not  henceforth  do  this ; "  implying,  certainly,  that  He  was 
doing  it  in  that  instance.  Let  us  not  put  Luke  into  a  poeirion  of 
historical  antagonism  to  Matthew  merely  because  some  item  in  our 
theological  creed  seems  to  require  us  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  two  can  be 
harmonised  (as,  in  this  case,  we  have  seen  that  they  can  be)  let  both 
be  accepted,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  theological  notion  which  may  happen 
to  stand  in  its  way. 

Besides,  secondly,  if  the  reasoning  above  mentioned  has  any  cogency^ 
it  would  equally  forbid  the  supposition  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover 
vMh  His  disciples,  in  which  case  at  least  three  of  the  four  evangel- 
ists must  be  regarded  as  having  made  inaccurate  records.  For  Jesus 
Himself  was  as  truly,  in  the  deeper  sense,  the  central  ingredient  in 
the  Passover  as  in  the  Eucharist.  How  could  He  partake  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  when  He  Himself  was  the  antitype  of  it — "  The  Lamb 
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of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  woild  "  ?  Yet  it  is  expressly 
asserted  that  He  did  partake  of  the  Passover.  Why,  then,  should  it 
be  thought  incredible  that,  in  the  same  way.  He  partook  of  the 
Eucharist  ? 

>  But,  thirdly,  there  is  one  view  of  these  celebrations  which  the 
reasoning  I  am  dealing  with  overlooks.  That  reasoning  is  true  so  fax 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  case.  Jesus  could  not  par- 
take either  of  the  Passover  or  of  the  Eucharist  in  all  respects  as  His 
disciples  did  without  being,  in  the  disciple  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Object  of  faith  on  His  own  part.  B'iU  these  celebrations  were  /easts  of 
mutual  love.  The  Paschal  lamb  was  the  symbolical  expression  of  His 
love ;  so  was  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine.  His  partaking  of  these 
was  the  natural  method  by  which  He  showed  His  sacred  and  holy  joy 
in  the  love  He  had  for  them ;  just  as  their  partaking  of  them  was  the 
natural  method  by  which  they  showed  their  sacred  and  holy  joy  in 
the  love  they  had  for  Him.  Because  each  feast  was  thus,  in  its 
deepest  reality,  a  feast  of  mutual  love,  He  and  they  could  appropri- 
ately participate  in  each  of  the  feasts  together. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  instance  in  which  He  was  to  share  this 
Eucharistic  feast  with  His  disciples  after  the  manner  in  which  He  was 
sharing  it  with  them  then.  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My 
Father's  Kingdom."  When  He  made  this  declaration  once  and  again 
during  the  Passover  meal,  He  meant  to  say  that  He  was  then  partaking 
of  His  last  Passover  with  them  after  an  outward,  earthly  fashion; 
uud  when  He  made  the  same  declaration  a  third  time — namely,  during 
the  Eucharistic  meal — He  meant  to  say  that  that  was  not  only  the 
first,  but  also  the  last,  feast  of  that  kind  which  He  should  enjoy  with 
them  here  below.  Bodily,  He  was  going  away,  and  soon  they  would 
see  His  face  no  more. 

Nevertheless,  He  tells  them,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  coming 
separation  will  be  in  seeming  rather  than  in  reality,  and  that,  in  so  far 
as  it  must  be  real,  it  will  be  temporary  rather  than  permanent  "  I 
will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  <lrink  it  new  with  you  in  My  Father's  Kingdom."  The  disciples  are 
to  celebrate  this  feast  after  He  is  gone ;  they  are  to  do  it  in  remem- 
brance of  Him.  He  will  not  be  with  them  bodily;  the  outwaiJ 
relationship  will  be  changed.  But  He  will  be  with  them  spiritually; 
and  in  that  deeper,  closer,  more  sacred,  because  more  spiritual,  union 
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betwixt  Himself  and  them  in  the  new  economy,  the  feast  will  bo 
spiritualised.  The  wine  will  be  "new"— not  earthly  wine,  but 
heavenly.  They  will  have  the  earthly  wine  to  symbolise  in,  and  to 
remind  them  of  it ;  but  of  that  earthly  wine  He  will  not  partake  with 
them.  The  wine  of  which  He  and  they  will  drink  together  in  the 
new  economy  will  be  "  the  wine  of  the  soul " — the  wine  of  holv, 
heavenly  love.  Thus  the  fellowship  will  become  iratuc.e^e.'nJtaL  The 
mutual  love  of  the  Lord  and  His  people  will  find  freer  channels  and 
nobler  expression,  and  will  lift  up  the  heart  to  a  loftier,  grander  joy. 
By-and-by  there  will  be  a  more  perfect  economy  still — the  "  Kingdom 
of  the  Father,"  not  as  we  have  it  now  on  earth,  but  as  it  will  be  in  the 
final  heaven.  Thus  we  have  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
meaning  to  these  beautiful  words,  and  to  find  their  first  fulfilment  in 
the  hallowed  fellowship  between  Christ  and  His  people  which  pervades 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  their  further  and  completer  fulfilment  in 
the  still  higher  and  more  joyous  fellowship  which  they  shall  have 
with  Him  in  the  perfected  celestial  state. 

See  what  came  to  pass.  As  they  go  out,  He  says  to  them : 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but 
the  world  shall  rejoice;  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy.  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hatli 
sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come ;  but  when  she  is  delivered  of  the 
child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish  for  the  joy  that  a  mun  is 
bom  into  the  world.  And  ye  therefore  now  have  sorrow ;  but  I  will 
see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man 
taketh  away  from  you."  So  much  for  the  prospects  of  the  disciples — 
immediate  sorrow,  but  subsequent  joy.  What  of  the  Saviour  \  The 
night  passes  on.  In  an  hour  or  two  He  is  in  the  garden,  agonising  in 
prayer,  and  "  sweating,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground."  Speedily  He  is  betrayed  by  Judas,  apprehended, 
bound,  led  away,  hurried  through  a  pretended  trial,  mocked,  buffeted, 
spat  upon,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  next  day 
hangs  dead  on  the  cross.  Dead  I  Yes;  but  though  "dead"  He 
could  not  fail,  and  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  He  endured 
the  cross,  despising  shame,  and  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God."  From  thence,  in  His  blessed  mediatorial  supremacy, 
He  fulfilled  His  sweet  promise  to  His  bereaved  people :  *'  I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans ;  I  will  come  unto  you."  They  recalled  His  words : 
"  Eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this  cup,  in  remembrance  of  Me  ;'* 
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and  as  they  lovingly  obeyed  His  gracious  command,  Uiey  knew^ 
that  He  was  with  them  in  the  feast  after  the  manner  of  the 
spirit,  though  not  after  the  manner  of  the  flesh.  The  wine  of  that 
fellowship  was  indeed  "new" — sweeter  far,  richer  far,  more  ex- 
hilarating far,  than  the  wine  of  their  earthly  fellowship  with  Him 
had  been. 

And  all  this  remains  to  the  Church.  Nearly  two  thousand  yeas  of 
Eucharistic  fellowship  between  the  Lord  and  His  people  have  not  worn 
out  the  sweet  significance  of  tlie  words.  "  The  Blingdom  of  Grod  "  has 
rome  to  us.  The  Gospel  times  are  still  revolving.  The  dispensatiwi 
of  "  the  Kingdom  *'  is  still  open,  and  "  the  wine  of  the  Kingdom  "  is 
still  plentiful.  Jesus  still  knows  what  it  is  to  "  take  pleasure  in  His^ 
people,"  and  His  people  still  know  what  it  is  to  "  rejoice  in  Him  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  Their  redemption  is  His  joy> 
because  it  is  the  triumph  and  gratification  of  His  love ;  it  is  their  joy 
also,  because  it  is  the  occasion  and  inspiration  of  their  gratefol  and 
adoring  praise. 

*'  Then  cometh  the  end,"  the  consummation  for  which  He,  their 
Saviour  and  their  Lord,  once  died  and  rose  again,  and  for  which  He 
now  mediatorially  reigns.  What  that  consummation  will  be,  we  know 
not.  Imagination  cannot  picture  it;  faith  cannot  realise  it  The 
wine  of  that  celestial  banquet  may  well  be  designated  "new;"  for 
there  love  will  be  filled  with  its  divinest  spirit,  and  will  expatiate 
in  its  largest  freedom.  Everything  will  be  "  new  "  to  the  redeemed— 
"new  heavens  and  a  new  earth;"  a  "new  Jerusalem;"  a  "new 
name ; "  "a  new  song."  So,  also,  " new  wine."  The  saints  will  then 
be  "ever  with  the  Lord,"  who  will  have  come  "to  make  all  things 
new"  by  making  all  things  relating  to  His  Kingdom  perfect.  In 
the  wine  of  that  heavenly  fellowship  no  myrrh  will  be  mingled.  The 
joy  will  not  be  dashed  either  with  bitter  recollections  or  with  painfol 
forebodings.  All  days  of  mourning  will  be  ended.  "  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  wUl  dweD  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  strike  upon  them,  nor 
any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  be 
their  Shepherd,  and  shall  lead  them  to  fouDtains  of  waters  of  life;  and 
Qod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  So  will  the  blessed 
Lord,  in  the  highest  meaning  which  the  words  can  carry,  "  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine"  with  the  beloved  trophies  of  His  grace  "in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father." 
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Well  it  is  for  us  daily,  and  especially  at  all  Eucharistic  seasons,  to 
take  for  our  own  the  words  of  one  of  our  Christian  poets  : — 

"  Bread  of  the  world,  in  mercy  broken  ; 
Wine  of  the  world,  in  mercy  shed  ; 
By  whom  the  words  of  life  were  spoken, 
And  in  whose  death  oar  sins  are  dead, 

"  Look  on  the  heart  by  sorrow  broken  ; 
Look  on  the  tears  by  sinners  shed  ; 
And  be  Thy  feast  to  us  the  token 
That  by  Thy  grace  our  souls  are  fed" 


By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
{Continued  frmn  page  216.) 

N  a  sharp  October  day,  a  man  not  personally  known  to  Mrs. 
Twig  called  upon  her,  with  a  couple  of  ladies  who  had 
sent  her  cranberry  jelly,  and  explained  to  her  that,  owing 
to  her  feeble  condition,  it  had  been  thought  best  by  her 
friends  in  that  town  to  remove  her  to  a  boarding-place, 
where  she  would  receive  every  care  and  attention,  and  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  that  effect.  He  added  that  he  would  take 
iier  to  this  good  place  to-morrow,  and  one  of  the  ladies  at  this  point 
produced  a  new  jar  of  jelly,  and  said  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing ; 
but  the  other  one  brought  her  a  meat-pie  and  said  nothing. 

"  Did  you  say  it  was  a  ioariiTi^-place  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Twig,  after  a 
painful  silenca 
"Yes,  marm,  I — did,"  replied  the  man. 
"  Who  pays  my  board  ? " 

"Why,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  live  here.  We  think, 
marm,  you  will  be  more  comfortable." 

Mrs.  Twig  looked  at  the  lady  with  the  meat-pie,  but  she  had 
turned  her  back.  The  jelly  lady  said  it  would  be  a  very  comfortable 
home.  Mrs.  Twig  lifted  her  faded  eyes  with  the  fatal  feminine  trust 
that  life  had  not  drowned  out  of  them,  and  simply  said : 
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"  You  have  been  good  to  me.  I  do  not  think  you  would  deceive 
me.  I  will  go  to  this  boarding-place,  and  I  thank  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  kind.'' 

She  was  very  feeble  the  next  day ;  but  she  bravely  got  herself  into 
her  best  clothes  and  rode  away  with  the  excellent  man  and  the  jelly 
lady.  The  lady  who  brought  the  meat-pie  did  not  return  to  see  her 
off,  and  Mrs.  Twig  sent  her  love  to  her,  and  said  how  tender  the  crust 
was.  It  was  dusk  when  they  called  for  her,  and  her  eyes  were  a 
little  blind  with  the  scanty  tears  of  age.  She  felt  that  the  Screws- 
bury  neighbours  were  kind,  but  she  wished  it  had  been  some  of  **  onr 
people  "  down  at  East  Economy  to  whom  she  might  have  been  thus 
indebted — some  of  the  ladies  in  the  parish  who  said  she  was  the 
most  spiritual  minister's  wife  they  ever  had,  or  one  of  those  sweet 
Sunday-school  girls  who  used  to  kiss  her.  She  thought  a  good  deal 
about  the  people  as  she  rode  to  her  boarding-house ;  but  she  said 
nothing  of  her  thoughts,  and  thanked  everybody,  and  was  very  docile 
and  feeble,  and  went  at  once  to  bed,  only  calling  the  jelly  lady  back 
to  say : 

"  I  could  n6t  have  gone  to  the .    I  am  a  minister's  wife.    It 

would  not  have  been  proper.    I  thank  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
this  kind  home." 

She  seemed  contented,  they  said,  and  slept  peacefully  that  night 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say — "  began  the  superintendent,  when  the 
selectman  came  down  stairs. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  say  just  that.  She  don't  know  where  she  is. 
She  would  have  froze  in  the  street  first.  Seventy-one  years  old  and 
nigh  used  up,  and  a  little  woman  without  much  voice ;  but,  I  can  tell 
you,  she'd  have  done  it,  she'd  have  froze  stiff  as  a.  pipe-stem,  if  she 
had  known.     She's  that  grit." 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  observed  the  almshouse  superintendent. 

"  Wall,  it  dooz,"  admitted  the  selectman* 

"  But  we'd  collected  a  good  while,"  said  the  lady  who  made  jelly. 

"  You  say  she  don't  know  ? "  repeated  the  superintendent 

"  I  wish  she  needn't,"  suggested  the  lady.  "  I  might  go  on  sending 
her  jelly,  to  make  it  natural" 

*'  By  George,  I  wish  so  too,"  said  the  selectman.  "  I  told  you 
t'other  day  the  women  said  so ;  but  I  told  'em  it  warn't  possible." 

"  A  great  deal  is  possible  in  my  almshouse,"  said  the  superintend- 
ent, drawing  himself  up.    "  Sh^  never  shall** 
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The  selectman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  the  women  believed ; 
and  the  one  who  made  jelly  sent  the  superintendent  a  Christmas  card, 
upon  which  a  red  angel  practised  gymnastics  in  a  loop  of  blue  roses 
and  seemed  to  have  missed  his  footing  and  come  down  hard 

If  it  were  not  true,  it  would  be  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  originate 
that  I  might  possibly  expect  to  be  believed ;  but,  as  it  is  no  fiction, 
probably  the  fact  will  go  hard  with  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  a  fact 
it  is  that  she  never  did. 

The  poor  old  lady  lived  on  to  the  end  in  touching  gratitude  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Screwsbury  who  had  provided  her  with  such 
a  pleasant  boarding-place.  No  person  undeceived  her.  She  became 
bed-ridden  and  failed  fast.  They  gave  her  a  position  of  consideration 
in  a  small  ward,  and  her  nearest  room-mate  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
others  regarded  her  with  interest  and  spoke  to  her  with  caution. 
They  acquired  a  certain  skill  and  pleasure  in  deterring  the  old  lady 
from  the  consciousness  of  their  common  fate.  It  became  the  pride 
of  the  institution  to  preserve  her  in  this  merciful  delusion.  Many 
ludicrous  and  touching  instances  are  related  of  the  efforts  of  these 
hapless  beings  to  heighten  her  sense  of  her  own  privilege  and  of  that 
precious  self-respect  for  which  she  had  fought  so  long.  They  did  the 
thing.     The  Screwsbury  paupers  had  that  delicacy.    She  never  knew. 

But,  as  I  said,  she  failed  fast  in  her  excellent  boarding-place,  and 
on  Christmas  week  she  wandered  a  little  and  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Twig,  and  now  and  then  her  boy.  But  only  the  deaf-mute  was 
near  at  hand.  She  was  a  big  woman  and  gentle,  and  Mrs.  Twig  liked 
her  for  a  nurse.  "  I  am  a  minister's  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Twig.  "  I 
prayed  night  and  morning  for  twelve  years  that  I  should  never  go  to 
the  poorhouse.    I  always  knew  the  Lord  would  hear  that  prayer." 

The  deaf-mute  nodded. 

"This  is  a  very  pleasant  boarding-place,"  said  Mrs.  Twig.  "It 
would  gratify  my  husband.  My  husband  was  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Twig." 

On  New  Year's  eve  she  seemed  so  weak  that  the  superintendent, 
who  had  a  message  for  her,  hesitated  at  the  door ;  but  came  in  at 
length,  and  said  that  there  was  a  caller  for  her,  and  would  she  see  the 
gentleman  ? 

"  It  may  be  some  of  our  people,"  said  Mrs.  Twig,  faintly.  "  Ask 
the  deaf  lady  to  find  me  my  best  cap.    Maybe  it  is  Deacon  Bobley." 

But  when  the  gentleman  came  in,  it  was  not  Deacon  Bobley.    Sho 
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gathered  herself,  and  seemed  in  a  kind  of  terror  for  a  moment  to 
retreat  from  him ;  but  against  the  thin  little  almshouse  pillows  she 
lay  at  bay.  The  gentleman  came  softly  up  and  leaned  above  her ; 
but  no  one  spoke,  until,  in  low,  awed  tones,  that  penetrated  the  silent 
ward,  she  said :  "  Art  you  Mr.  Tioig  ?    Am  I  dead  already  ? " 

"  Oh !  mother,  no !    Thank  God ! " 

She  threw  out  her  slender,  shrunken  hands  and  gasped,  and  he  held 
her  to  the  air,  daring  neither  to  speak  nor  to  be  mute,  and  praying, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  not  have  killed  her — the  first  prayer  of 
eighteen  wandering  years.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  fellow,  and  his 
face  bore  the  marks  of  a  reckless  life  ;  yet  there  was  a  certain  touching 
likeness  between  the  two.    The  paupers  talked  of  it  for  many  a  day. 

"  I  had  a  little  boy,"  said  the  old  lady,  drearily.  "  He  wore  jackets 
and  a  round  cap.  His  name  was  'Likim.  He  was  named  for  his 
father.  His  father  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Twig.  He  was  a  minister's 
son.  He  had  a  respectable  home.  He  used  to  seem  to  love  his 
mother." 

The  prodigal  hid  his  face  and  groaned.  The  sound  seemed  to 
arouse  her,  and  perhaps  to  clarify  thoughts  which  she  had  no  strength 
to  express.  She  regarded  him  long  and  steadily,  and,  at  last,  she 
said ;  ''  It  is  very  kind  in  you,  my  son,  to  come  and  see  me." 

Then  the  young  man  cried,  it  has  been  said,  with  an  exceeding 
great  and  bitter  cry :  "  Mother,  you'll  kill  me  1 "  And,  brokenly  pro- 
testing that  he  was  bad  enough,  God  knew,  but  not  so  black  as 
he  seemed,  tried  to  make  her  understand  some  story  that  he  liad  to 
tell  about  believing  she  was  dead. 

"  I  read  it  in  a  Connecticut  paper  (I  was  in  Idaho) — Mrs.  Obedience 
Twig.  I  thought  it  must  be  you.  I  thought  there  was  nothing  to 
come  back  for.  I  didn't  care  for  father.  He  and  I  never  got  on. 
Mother,  can't  you  live  a  Zi^^  while  ? "    And  so  on,  piteously  enougL 

"  Was  it  the  Reverend  Mrs.  Obedience  Twig,"  asked  the  old  lady, 
distinctly.  "  It  would  have  been  the  Reverend  Mrs.  Twig,"  she 
added,  and  sank  away  into  a  kind  of  faint. 

When  she  came  to  herself  again,  she  seemed  to  have  accepted  both 
her  shock  and  her  joy  in  a  beautiful  and  placid  manner.  She  held 
his  hand  and  called  him  little  'Likini,  and  thanked  him  when  he 
kissed  her,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  crying  for.  She  said  she  felt 
much  better,  and  that  to-morrow  she  would  tell  him  what  a  pleasant 
boarding-place  she  had. 
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**  We  will  go  away  to-morrow,"  urged  tlie  young  man.  "  I  will 
find  you  a  better  place." 

But  the  superintendent  in  the  doorway  motioned,  putting  a  finger 
on  his  lips. 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place,"  aaid  Mrs.  Twig.     "  The  ladies  and 

gentlemen  were  very  kind.     I  was  afraid  I  should  come  to  the . 

That  would  have — mortified — you.  I  knew  that  prayer  would  be 
answered.     I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  'Likim,  in  my  boarding-house." 

But  after  tliis  she  talked  no  more  for  a  long  time.  Only  now  and 
then  she  called  him  her  dear  son,  and  patted  him  upon  the  head,  and 
said  she  was  glad  he  liad  kept  his  curly  hair  and  that  he  loved  his 
mother. 

Toward  midnight  she  tiu'ned,  and  asked  for  the  deaf  lady,  saying 
that  she  wanted  to  kiss  her,  which  she  did  with  a  gratitude  and 
tenderness  most  moving  to  see. 

After  this  she  asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  laboriously  wrote 
for  some  time.  When  she  had  written,  she  gave  the  paper  to  her 
son,  explaining  to  him  that  it  contained  the  inscription  upon  Mr. 
Twig's  slate  tombstone,  and  that  wliich  she  desired  to  have  added. 

'*  If  it  doesn't  cost  too  much,"  she  said,  timidly.  "  If  you  can 
afford  it  just  as  well  as  not,  I  should  like  it  all  put  on.  The  engraver 
asked  so  much  a  letter  when  your  father  died,  we  had  to  do  the  best 
we  could.    Have  you  got  a  little  ready  money,  'Likim  ? " 

"  A  little,  mother." 

**  And  you're  sure  you  won't  mind  the  expense  of  it,  my  son  ?  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me;  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  put  you  to 
expense." 

But  with  that,  for  she  saw  how  moved  he .  was,  she  stroked  his 
curly  hair  again  and  said : 

''  There,  there,  my  son ;  never  mind,  dear  1 "  just  as  she  used  to  speak 
to  his  father,  after  candidating ;  and  so  said  nothing  after  this  again ; 
and  the  deaf-mute  cried ;  but  the  superintendent  went  downstairs. 

By-and-by  the  young  man  read  what  was  written  on  the  wet  and 
crumpled  paper  that  he  had  been  crushing  in  his  hands : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of 

The  Reverend 

Eliakim  Twig. 

Who  died  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  BesaiTection.'' 
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Then  followed  a  date,  and  after  that  the  addenda  for  which  the 
engraver  had  charged  too  much : 

'^An  earnest  Preacher. 

A  devout  Man. 

A  devoted  Husband. 

Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

'*  Here  lies  the  body  of 

Obedience, 
RcUct  of  the  Reverend 

Eliakim  Twig 
And  mother  of  — ." 

A  space  was  left  here  for  the  young  man's  own  name  and  for  the  date  . 
and  circumstances  of  his  death.    Under  this  blank  her  trembling 
hand  had  scrawled : 

'<  A  Kind  and  Affectionate  Son. 

A  Credit  to 

His  Godly  Father,  and 

The  World." 


// 


f  ut  St«ir0t&  in  Ite." 


WANDER  in  a  weary  land ; 
I  thirst,  O  Lord,  and  often  faint, 
And  struggle  hard  against  complaint ; 
While  hostile  forms  around  me  stand 
To  chill  my  heart  and  palsy  me  with  fear. 
O  Thou,  my  great  DeUverer,  draw  near : 
"  Put  strength  in  me." 

My  human  weakness  leans  towards  Thee  ; 

The  darkness  of  my  soul  inclines 

To  catch  Thy  love-light  as  it  shines, 
And  earthward  falls  as  tenderly, 

Oh,  as  the  moonlight  fortifies  the  flower, 

And  alternates  the  freshness  of  the  shower : 
*'  Put  strength  in  me." 
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What  though  my  path  be  difficult, 

And  heavy  burdenB  press  me  sore, 

While  weary  leagues  lie  still  before  ; 
I  journey  on  and  still  exult, 

If  Thou,  0  Lord,  each  blessed  livelong  day, 

Will  drop  Thy  manna  on  my  rugged  way : 
"  Put  strength  in  me." 

Our  weakness.  Lord,  Thou  tookest  here. 

And  bore  it  all  Thy  journey  long. 

To  make  our  human  frailty  strong ; 
Thy  tears  were  shed  our  hearts  to  cheer ; 

And  from  the  grave,  which  chilled  the  pierc^  heart, 

Immortal  strength  for  ever  healed  the  smart : 
"  Put  strength  in  me." 

"  Put  strength  in  me,"  then  toil  is  rest, 

And  life  is  all  a  victor*s  road. 

That  leads  to  blessedness  and  Gkxl ; 
Hear,  Lord,  Thy  weary  child's  request ; 

What  need  have  I  to  ask  for  ease  or  bliss, 

If  Thou,  0  Lord,  wilt  grant  me  only  this : 
"  Put  strength  in  me." 

Mosul,  on  the  Tigris.  Dwiqht  Williams. 
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Bt  the  Bsv.  Q.  H.  Bouse,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Part  II, 

HAVINQ  cleared  away  difficulties,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship,   apart  from  the 
*'  exhaustive  "  process  which  has  already  led  us  to  adopt  it  as  extremely 
probable. 

1-  Sxtemal  Evidence. — The  Eastern  C]!hurch  was  substantially  unanimous  in 
regarding  Paul  as  the  author.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  165—220)  speaks  of 
his  predecessor  Pantaenus  as  acknowledging  the  Pauline  authorship,  which  he 
'*h)  himself  acknowledges.  Origen  (a.d.  186—253)  says — "Not  without  reason 
^ve  the  men  of  old  time  handed  it  down  as  Paul's."  The  phrase  "  men  of  old 
tune,"  brings  us  not  far  from  the  Apostolic  age.  Origen  feels  the  difficulty  as  to 
%le,  and  suggests  that  some  one,  perhaps  Luke  or  Clement,  wrote  down  the 
thoughts  of  the  Apostle.     The  belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship  a  few  years 
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later  can  be  traced  in  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  lihe 
West,  specially  in  Rome,  the  Epistle  for  many  years  was  regarded  ajs  not  Paul's, 
until  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  by  which  time  the  Pauline  anthoiship  was 
generally  received  in  the  Church.  The  external  evidence  thus  is  not  strong, 
except  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  Alexandrine  Church  ;  still,  theie  is  a 
fsdr  amount  of  evidence  for  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  very  little  in  favour  of 
any  other. 

2  Pet  iii  15,  16,  though  not  in  itself  decisive,  yet  lends  support  to  the  belief  that 
Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  '^  And  account  that  the  longsuffering  of  our 
Lord  is  salvation ;  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  also,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  unto  yoiL"  To  what  Epistle  was  Peter 
alluding  ?  He  was  writing  to  Jews  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  of  Asia  Minor.  But  Paul's 
acknowledged  Epistles  were  to  Qentile  and  some  of  them  to  European  churehea. 
If,  however,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  if  that  were,  as  we  take 
it,  intended  to  be  read  by  Jewish  Christians  generally  we  can  understood  the 
allusion.  An  exhortation  to  patient  endurance  in  faith  and  obedience,  remem- 
bering that  Qod  is  longsuffering,  is  the  essence  of  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  (x.  36—38). 

2.  IwteTTial  Evidence. — We  can  only  briefly  indicate  this,  because  to  trace  out 
the  points  of  similarity  in  thought  and  style  between  this  Epistle  and  those 
acknowledged  to  be  Paul's  would  take  a  large  amount  of  space.  They  can  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Kay's  Introduction  to  Hebrews,  contained  in  this  last  volume  of  the 
Speaker's  Commentary.  He  quot^  17  words  found  in  this  Epistle  and  Paul's 
writings  or  speeches,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  or  Septnagint, 
and  the  similarity  extends  frequently  to  their  connection  also.  There  are  34 
words  common  to  the  Epistle  and  Paul,  and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  also  a  laige  number  of  other  verbal  coincidences,  as  well 
as  minute  coincidences  of  thought  The  comparison  of  the  following  passages 
will  give  some  idea  of  these  points  of  similarity,  in  phraseology  as  wdl  as  in 
thought : — 

Rom.  iv.  19,  Heb.  xi.  12. — ^Abraham's  body  ^<  as  dead." 

Bom.  viii.  15,  Heb.  ii  15. — Christ  the  deliverer  from  <' bondage." 

GaL  iiL  19,  Heb.  ii.  2. — Law  given  by  angels. 

CoL  ii.  17,  Heb.  viii  5,  x.  1. — The  law  a  shadow. 

2  Cor.  xii.  12,  Heb.  ii  4. — Signs,  wonders,  miracles. 

Eph.  iii  12,  Heb.  x,  19— 22.— Drawing  near  to  God. 

1  Thess.  V.  25,  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  Heb.  xiii  18.— Pray  for  us. 

GaL  iv.  25,  26,  Heb.  xii  18— 22.— The  old  and  new  covenants  compared  to 
Sinai  and  Jerusalem. 

Phrases  like  "  heavenly  calling,"  "  Mediator,"  "  redemption,"  "  promise,"  "con- 
science," "God  of  peace,"  &c.,  are  strictly  Pauline.  So  are  many  of  the  figures 
employed  ;  immature  Christians  like  children,  Christians  "  God's  husbandry, 
God's  building,"  our  life  a  race,  a  fight,  &c. 

In  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18  the  Apostle  says :  "  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with 
my  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle :  so  I  write.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  alL"    This  salutation  seems  thus 
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to  be  the  Pauline  signature.  We  meet  with  it  in  one  fonn  or  other  in  all  Paul's 
Epistles.  But  it  is  found  in  none  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  or  Jude. 
In  1  Pet  V.  14  we  have  "  Peace  be  with  you  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  but 
we  do  not  meet  with  the  Pauline  "grace,"  which  occurs  in  the  closing  benedic- 
tion of  all  Paul's  Epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  the  "signature," 
it  closes  with  "  Grcice  be  with  you  alL" 

Here  and  there  in  the  Epistle  we  meet  with  passages  which  seem  eminently 
Pauline.  Chap.  v.  12 — 14  looks  as  if  it  were  written  by  the  author  of  1  Cor.  iii. 
1—3.  One  characteristic  trait  of  the  Apostle  is  seen  in  the  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  best  side  of  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  which  comes  out  'in  the 
praise  given  even  to  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  Churches,  in  which  there  was 
80  much  of  evil  (1  Cor.  i.  4—8,  GaL  v.  10).  And,  we  have  the  same  in  Heb.  vi. 
9--I2.  In  this  passage  there  is  another  Pauline  trait,  the  use  of  the  plural  for 
the  singular,  **  TFe  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you."  And  it  must  surely  be 
v»y  difficult  for  anyone  to  read  the  closing  veises  of  the  Epistle  (xiiL  18^25), 
without  feeling  that  he  is  listening  to  the  words  of  Paul  The  request  to  pniy 
for  him  is  one  which  Paul  frequently  makes,  and  the  use  here  too  of  the  plural, 
**  Pray  for  us/*  is  striking,  as  there  is  no  hint  of  the  Epistle  being  sent  in  the 
name  of  more  than  xme  person.  "  We  have  a  good  conscience "  is  also  Pauline 
in  expression  and  thought ;  it  occurs  in  Acts  xziii.  1, 3cxiv.  16,  and  2  Cor.  i  12  ; 
ftnd  in  this  last  quoted  verse  is  also  found  the  word  translated  "live" in  the 
verse  before  us.  The  phrases  "  God  of  peace,"  "  make  you  perfect,"  "  well- 
pleasing,"  are  all  Pauline,  and  so  is  thedoxology,  "  To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen."  How  much  in  accordance  with  Paul's  gentle  spirit  also  is  the 
phrase,  "  Suffer  the  word  of  exhortation."  But,  as  we  have  seen  before,  r.  23 
ii  BO  eminently  Pauline  iStxai  we  might  almost  rest  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
npon  it  Who,  except  the  Apostle^  had  such  intimate  connection  with  Timothy, 
and  such  authority  over  him,  that  he  could  order  him  about  as  he  pleased,  aad 
decide,  without  asking  his  opinion  or  intimating  that  there  was  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  matter,  that  he  should  accompany  him  on  what  in  any  case  was  a 
long  journey,  and  probably  was  as  long  as  that  from  Bome  to  Jerusalem  ? 

We  believe  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  actutdly  composed  in  its 
present  form  by  him  or  not,  is  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews," 
either  actually  written  by  him,  or  adopted  and  sent  out  by  him  in  his  own  name 
M  his  own  epistle ;  and  we  believe  it — first,  because  there  appears  to  be  no  one 
else  who  could  have  been  the  author ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  positive  evidence,  external  and  internal,  to  prove  thi^t  be  W9fi 
tite  author. 
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THE  BAPTISMAL  FORMULA. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  Hie  Baptist  Magazine. 

[iBy — ^Your  correspondent  "  Addi"  has  opened  an  important  inquiry  on 
the  above  subject  in  the  April  number,  and,  in  the  number  for  May,  I 
think  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard  has  solved  one  side  of  the  queation. 
Permit  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  which  may  harmomse  the  apparent  dis' 
crepancie& 

In  Isa.  ■gl"'i-  10, 11,  we  find  the  striking  and  solemn  words,  '*  Before  me  there 
was  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour."  And  in  Isa.  ix.  6  we  have,  ''  For  unto  u« 
a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  Hb 
shoulder ;  and  His  Name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Migbtr 
Qod,  The  EverUuting  Fathsb,  The  Prince  of  Peace." 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  careful  students  of  the  New  Testament,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and,  in  fact,  up  to  His  ascension.  His  6is' 
ciples  could  not  understand  either  His  own  nature  or  that  of  His  Kingdom.  (See 
John  ziv.  7.)  Hence  Philip's  anxious  request :  "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and 
is  sufficeth  us ; "  and  our  Lord's  most  definite  and  solemn  reply :  '^  He  that  hath 
seen  Mb  hath  seen  The  Father,"  **  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me."  (John  xiv.  8,  9, 11.)  Compare  also,  '*  I  and  the  Father  are 
OHB,"  '<  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  &c,  &c. 

These  emphatic  utterances  and  constant  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  ''  in  Him 
dwelt  dU  the  fulness  of  the  Qodhead  (or  Deity)  bodUy,"  failed  to  convince  thoae 
anxious,  and  doubting,  though  loving  hearts,  that  ^*  Qod  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself." 

To  effect  this  vital  and  necessary  change  in  their  views  concerning  Him,  &e 
Lord  adopted  various  means,  always  taking  caie  to  identify  Himself  with  the 
Fathxb  (compare  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  xvL  7,  15X  and  specially  promised  that 
His  Spirit  should  guide  them  in  aU  the  truth.    (John  xvL  13). 

Nevertheless,  their  eyes  were  holden  until  after  His  resurrection.  Nor  did  thw 
even  then  quite  understand  Him,  or  His  intentions  with  respect  to  His  Kingdom, 
when  He  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  "  Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Ohost "  (compare  Acts 
i  6 — 8),  and  assured  them  that  "all  power  had  been  given  unto  Hit^  ia  hearen 
and  upon  earth,"  and  that  He  was  "  with  them  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
age."  For  it  was  not  untQ  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  they  appear  to  have  under- 
stood that  Qod  was  in  Christ  (note  the  construction,  oft  repeated— ^not  Christ  in 
Qod,  which  only  occurs  once,  CoL  iii.  3) ;  and  then,  when  they  were  enlightened, 
*"d  peiceived,  through  the  influence  of  His  Spirit— called  also  "the  Spirit  of 
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Jesus,"  Acts  xvi.  7— that  in  the  Lord  Jeius  was  the  Father,  "  they  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  into  which  later  Churches 
haye  drifted  through  the  substitution  of  a  "  Trinity  of  Peraons "  in  the  "  God- 
head "  for  the  clearer  and  more  Scriptural  TriwMiy  in  Christ— Jehovah  incarnate. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  great  object  of  Baptism  was  to  symbolise  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  and  of  the  believer,  and  his  union  with  Him,  in  its  threefold  aspect, 
it  was  necessary  to  shew  this  in  no  uncertain  planner ;  for  we  all  know  that,  as  in 
OTir  own  day,  so  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  future  existence  of  men  after  the 
death  and  dissolution  of  their  material  bodies  was  constantly  denied,  and  hence 
the  great  counter-doctrine  to  such  materialism  was  the  "  Resurrection  of  the 
Lotd"  (see  Rom.  vi.  3-5,  viiL  11,  Col.  ii.  12,  AcU  xxiii.  6,  xxv.  21,  and  many 
other  passages),  so  that  there  were  weighty  reasons  for  "  baptism  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jkbus  "—("  Name  "  being  here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  used  in  its 
most  spiritual  and  comprehensive  sense).  First,  as  symbolising  and  expressing 
the  belief  of  the  convert  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Second,  as  showing 
that  the  convert  participated  in  his  Lord's  resurrection,  and  thus  looked  forward 
to  an  existence  beyond  the  grave.  Third,  and  chiefly,  as  symbolising  the  death 
of  the  convert's  old  nature— the  carnal  "self,"  and  his  resurrection  out  of  the 
living  death  of  sin  and  self  into  the  New  Eternal  Life  in  Christ  His  Loid. 

The  Lord  Jesus  was,  therefore,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  Apostolic 
teaching,  and  consequently  it  was  into  His  Name  that  converts  were  inmiersed. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Leonard  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
prepositions  are  not  properly  translated  in  the  English  versions;  even  in  the 
Revised  Version  this  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  and  your  readers  would  do 
well  to  read  a  wondrous  and  convincing  article  on  the  Greek  Prepositions  in  the 
^rUrhi  -B«m««^  for  1863,  in  which  their  vital  importance  is  fuUy  demonstrated. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Reformation  was  but  partial,  and  that  many  of 
the  articles  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  as  much  imbued  with 
error  as  were  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  whence  she  came.  But  the 
chief  blessing  of  Protestantism  has  been  a  free  and  open  Bible,  by  the  light  of 
which  she  herself  will  be  condemned,  or  rather  re-feformed.  An  exact  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  rigidly  translated  prepositions,  is  more  needed  than 
ever :  when  it  comes  we  shall  find  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God,  the  Centre 
and  Sun  of  the  teaching  of  His  own  Word  ;  that  in  Him  we  hive  the  Eternal 
Life,  the  Eternal  Love,  and  the  Eternal  Light,  for  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning,  and  the  End — ^the  only 
object  of  our  worship. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  faithful  to  Him^and  to  His  Word,  and  He  will  make  us 
the  instruments  in  His  hands  to  bring  about  the  time  when  there  will  be  acknow- 
ledged one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, — one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.  So  shall  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.  Youra  very  truly, 

Ealing,  W.  William  Bugby. 
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Thb  Lord's  Pratbr.     By  diaries  Stanford,  D.D.     Edinburgh :  MacniTen  & 

-Wallace. 

It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  we  first  heard  Dr.  Stanford  preaclu  He  was  then 
a  delicate-looking  young  man,  with  a  silvery  voice,  a  mellifluons  utterance,  a 
sparkling  imagination,  a  nimble  intellect,  an  intensely  poetic  temperament,  a  soul 
steeped  in  reverence  for  Divine  things,  and  heart  true  to  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ "  as  the  needle  is  true  to  the  pole.    Those  who  remember  what  he  was  as  a 
preacher  in  that  somewhat  far  back  time  are  not  surprised  at  what  he  has  since 
become.    The  maturer  day  has  not  disappointed  the  promise  of  the  fresh,  bright 
morning.    He  was  a  charming  preacher  then,  and  he  is  an  equally  charming 
preacher  now,  with  developed  powers  for  instruction  and  edification,  in  which  he 
is  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  of  his  pulpit  contemporaries.    He  might  with 
truth  take  for  his  own  the  pathetic  words  of  Jeremiah  :  '^  I  am  the  man  that  ha& 
seen  affliction  ; "  but  we  never  think  of  him  as  "the  weeping  prophet,"  and  could 
much  more  readily  fancy  him  saying  with  the  heroic  Paul :  "  We  glory  in  tribu- 
lations ;  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope  ;  and  hope  putteth  not  to  shame,  because  the  love  of  Qod  haih 
been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Qhost  which  hath  been  given  unto 
us."    If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  first  publication  was  an  Association  sermon  on 
"  Friendship  with  God,"  preached  at  Frome  just  thirty-three  years  ago — a  sermon 
full,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  living  and  beautiful  thoughts.    Since  then  the 
printed  productions  of  his  gifted  and  consecrated  pen  have  steadily  and  largely 
multiplied ;  and  now  we  have  his  latest  publication  before  us  in  these  ten  disr 
courses  on  "  The  Lord's  Prayer."    We  wonder  how  many  great  preachers  hare 
descanted  on  this  fascinating  theme.  We  ourselves  could  write  out  no  inconaide^ 
able  catalogue  of  excellent  volumes  which  it  has  suggested.    If  collected  together 
they  would  form  a  goodly  library,  from  which  all  the  best  elements  and  applications 
of  Christian  truth  might  be  drawn ;  and  amongst  these  the  volume  before  us  would 
be  worthy  of  a  foremost  place.    It  has  in  abundance  all  Dr.  Stanford's  well-knoim 
and  fascinating  characteristics  as  an  author.    Public  interest  in  these  "  homilies" 
will  be  heightened  by  a  touching  intimation  in  the  Preface.    **  In  November, 
1881,  while  engaged  in  thus  getting  them  ready  for  the  press,  it  became  needful 
for  him  to  consult  an  oculist,  and  his  sentence  was, '  Glaucoma :  fast  feiding  si^t.' 
In  consequence  of  this,  much  of  the  manuscript  has  been  written  by  him  with 
shut  eyes,  and  much  set  down  at  his  dictation  by  the  hand  that  has  helped  him  is 
all  other  things."   If  such  an  affliction  had  been  taken  as  a  Providential  sommons 
to  rest  after  many  a  year  of  faithful  toil  persisted  in  through  much  physical 
infirmity,  who  would  have  thought  the  interpretation  a  mistaken  on$  ?    Bat  the 
mind  was  still  busy,  and  the  voice  still  free,  while  the  millions  still  needed  the 
Truth.    Our  brother  cannot  be  silent  as  long  as  he  can  speak,  and  thoqgh  tiie 
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familiar  and  beloved  occupation  of  writing  has  been  enspended,  "  the  hand  that 
has  helped  him  in  all  other  things  "  can  still  help  him  in  this,  and  still  delights  to 
do  so.  If  our  words  are  too  unrestrained,  they  are  so  at  the  impulse  of  grateful  and 
admiring  affection,  and  our  brother  will  forgive  them. 

These  discourses  appear  in  the  admirable  series  issued  by  the  eminent 
pubUshers  under  the  general  title,  "  The  Household  Library  of  Exposition."  We 
should  like  to  quote  freely,  but  are  bewildered  by  the  variety  and  the  equality  of 
excellence  belonging  to  the  quotable  passages.  As  we  have  just  completed  our 
perusal  of  the  book,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  its  closing  sentences. 

''When,  in  the  course  of  our  fight  with  sin,  we  are  in  the  very  act  of  exulting  over 
some  great  victory,  it  shoots  us  down  again,  and  we  are  gnashing  our  teeth  in  the  dust. 
When  it  seems  to  sink  in  one  part  of  our  nature,  it  seems  to  rise  in  another.  As  we 
felt  the  first  bliss  of  forgiveness,  we  almost  thought  that  we  had  done  with  it  for  ever, 
and  that  Christ  would  make  it  as  easy  for  us  to  be  holy  as  it  is  to  breathe.  We  felt 
ready  to  borrow  the  exclamation,  '  0  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength.'  But 
sin  seems  to  be  strongest  when  it  has  had  its  death-blow.  The  eagle,  when  down, 
strikes  at  you  with  a  beak  like  a  bolt  of  iron,  and  may  flap  you  dead  with  its  wing. 
The  red  deer,  when  down,  may  fell  you  with  its  antlers.  The  dying  horse  may,  in  the 
plongc  of  its  agony,  break  a  man's  limb.  A  harpooned  whale  may  dash  a  boat  over. 
Sin  is  like  that.  Speared  through  by  its  conqueror,  it  may  grasp  us  in  its  last  convul- 
sions, and  seems  to  be  stronger  dying  than  living ;  but  we  shall  soon  spring  out  from 
it,  ftnd  cry,  *  Deliverance  ! ' 

'*  AQ  the  gladness  that  ever  lived  in  that  word  as  spoken  by  mortal  lipe,  will  be 
forgotten  in  the  glory  that  shall  swell  in  the  word  <  Salvation  ! "  when  spoken  as  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  heard  it  in  vision — 'Lo,  a  great  maltitude,  whom  no  man  could 
nomber,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,  and  cried 
with  a  load  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb! 

"When  did  I  die  ?  Am  I  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body  ?  Is  it  all  over  \  Is  this 
real  ?  can  it  be  ?  Am  I  in  heaven  at  last  ?  Is  this  no  bubble,  to  snap  at  a  touch  ?  no 
dream,  to  vanish  at  the  cold  light  of  day  ? 

"After  the  first  questionings  of  the  wakening  spirit,  and  the  cry  of  the  first  rapturous 
'Sabboni ! '  in  the  first  flush  of  eternity,  and  the  surprise  of  the  first  moment  in  heaven, 
each  delivered  one  will  deem  no  path  to  have  been  too  steep,  no  trial  too  long,  by 
which  the  spirit  of  God  led  to  such  an  issue.  The  memory  of  the  night  will  only 
brighten  the  miracle  of  the  morning,  and  all  the  pains  that  have  been  fought  through 
will  enhance  the  blessedness  of  the  final  rest." 


Ohlt  a  Word.    By  George  Ebers.    Translated  by  Clara  Bell.    London  :  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.    1883. 

Bb.  Ebbrs  is  best  known  by  his  valuable  researches  as  an  Egyptologist.  In  his 
more  recent  literary  ventures  he  has  gained  distinction  as  an  historical  novelist, 
and.has  depicted  with  rare  power  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  developments  of 
mediaevalism,  x^a^ticolarly  in  the  Netherlands,  and  under  the  dominating  influence 
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of  Spain.  He  has  the  skill  of  a  true  artist,  and  seizes  as  by  instinct  the  salient 
features  of  an  incident.  '^  Only  a  Word  "  is  the  history  of  a  youth,  who  follows 
successively  the  guidance  of  the  words  Fortune,  Art,  Glory,  Power,  and  learns 
that  none  of  these,  but  Love,  is  supreme — Love  in  its  pure  unselfish  ideal  fonn. 
The  monastic  institutions  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  brought  vividly  before  as, 
and  in  the  noble  character  of  Costa  and  his  unjust  treatment  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  we  gain  a  forcible  idea  of  the  indignities  and  insults  to  which  the 
Jews  were  cruelly  subjected.  The  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  splendours  of  the 
Spanish  Ck)urt,  of  Philip  II.,  his  dependents  and  his  allies,  are  memorable  ;  and 
of  still  higher  worth  is  the  contact  of  Ulrich  with  the  renowned  Titian.  As  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Art,  this  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary 
value,  and  its  careful  study  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  enex^es  of 
young  men  in  a  wise  direction. 


The  Ehbtle  to  the  Romans.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  David 
Brown,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1883. 

Messrs.  Claek^s  "  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,''  to  which  Dr.  Brown's  Notes 
on  the  Romans  are  the  latest  contribution,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the 
works  issued  by  these  eminent  publishers,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  a  soimd  and 
healthy  study  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Brown  has  produced  a  manual  on  this  greatest 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  only  an  adept  in  theological  science  could  have 
written.  He  makes  no  pretence  to  interpret  the  Epistle  without  either  critical 
or  dogmatic  prepossessions,  but  approaches  it  as  a  liberal-minded  evangelical 
Christian,  who,  by  previous  inquiry  and  prolonged  experience,  has  tested  the 
principles  of  which  this  remarkable  Epistle  is  an  inspired  and  authoritative 
declaration.  There  is  nothing  in  his  exposition  of  the  text  that  strikes  ns  as 
specially  fresh  or  novel,  but  there  are  in  every  paragraph  marks  of  patient 
thought  and  persistent  research.  Dr.  Bro%vn  is  conversant  with  the  principal 
commentators  of  every  school,  and  his  views  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  import 
of  the  text  have  been  formed  in  a  thoroughly  careful  and  scientific  manner.  His 
Notes  are  pithy,  sensible,  and  eminently  practical.  They  will  be  highly  valued 
by  intelligent  readers,  and  will  be  rich  in  their  power  to  elicit,  as  well  as  to  guide 
thought.  Almost  the  only  point  on  which  we  absolutely  disagree  with  Dr.  Brown 
is  in  his  note  on  chap.  vi.  4.  "  Whether  the  mode  of  baptism — ^by  immersion— 
is  here  alluded  to  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  burial  and  resurrection,  as  many  thinki 
is  not  at  all  clear.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  baptism  by  inunenion 
was  practised  in  apostolic  times.  In  the  case  of  the  3,000  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
it  would  have  been  impossible.  In  the  case  of  our  Lord  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  it  was  certainly  by  affusion,  not  immersion,''  &c.  A  more  reckless  state^ 
ment  than  this  we  have  rarely  seen,  and  are  surprised  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Brown  s 
standing  could  make  it  In  view  of  the  utterances  of  recent  Paedobaptist  scholar- 
ship the  ''  certainly  "  of  the  last  sentence  is  remarkably  blind  and  audacious.  As 
to  the  transactions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  will  simply  refer  to  Dean  Plumptre's 
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notes  on  Acts  ii.  38  ei  seq,,  quoted  in  the  March  number  of  this  Magazine  ;  and, 
aa  to  the  significance  of  Bom.  vi  4,  we  beg  to  refer  Dr.  Brown  to  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Chabners  (in  loco),  whose  authority  he,  as  a  Free  Churchman,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  question. 


Thb  Epibtlb  to  thb  Hebbews.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Fanar,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.    London  :  C.  J.  Cky  &  Son,  17,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  Canon  Farrar's  second  contribution  to  the  "Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools," 
and,  like  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  it  possesses  all  the  best  characteristics  of  his 
writing.  It  is  the  work  not  only  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  of  a  skilled 
teacher  capable  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  his  pupils,  and  of  discerning 
exactly  the  help  they  require  for  their  intellectual  stimulus  and  their  mastery  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  We  question  whether  Dr.  Farrar  could  have  produced  this 
book  apart  from  his  experience  at  Harrow  and  Marlborough.  He  accepts  the 
belief,  which  is  now  so  widely  held,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos. 
His  discussion  of  this  point  is  logical,  forceful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  conclusive. 
The  Notes  are  brief,  but  by  no  means  obscure.  They  abound  in  clear,  pregnant 
sentences,  in  apposite  illustration  from  clasBical  an.l  Rabbinical  literature,  as  well 
as  from  our  great  English  poets,  and  they  ai-e  throughout  full  of  life  and  interest. 
As  a  rule,  we  can  endorse  Dr.  Farrai-^s  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
sincerely  thank  him  for  so  beautiful  and  suggestive  a  work. 


A  RELI0I0X7S  EKCYCLOPiEDiA  ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal, 
and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real  Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  &c'. 
Edited  by  Q.  PhHip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh ;  T.  &  T. 
Ckrk,  38,  Geoi^e  Street.     1883. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopcedia  has  appeared  with  very 
little  delay  after  the  first.  Our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  will  apply, 
with  slight  modification,  to  the  part  now  before  us.  Of  the  wide  and  general 
utility  of  such  an  encyclopaidia,  containing  information  on  almost  every  subject 
in  which  Biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  students  are  interested,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  It  is  a  book  for  universal  reference,  and  if,  fi'om  the  very  extent  of 
its  area,  its  information  is  neither  minute,  exhaustive,  nor  profound,  it  is  always 
accurate  and  reliable ;  furnished  by  men  who  are  specially  conversant  with  the 
topics  of  which  they  write  and  able  to  reproduce,  with  evident  tact,  the  points  which 
are  of  first  moment.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  volume  has  familiarised 
us  with  the  design  and  possibilities  of  the  entire  work,  and  so  prepared  us  to 
judge  it  more  comprehensively  and  impartially.  We  have  received  a  more 
favourable  impression  from  our  examination  of  the  second  volume  than  we  did  in 
the  case  of  the  first.  Many  of  the  articles  appear  to  us  more  satisfactory.  Those 
on  QnosticiBm,  the  Greek  Church,  Liturgy,  Luther,  Lutheran  Church, 
Methodism,  Missions,  and  New  England  Theology'  are  among  the  ablest  and 
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most  concise,  while  there  are  an  immense  number  of  '*  paragraph  articlea," 
explanatory  of  current  phrases  and  customs,  &c.,  which  have  certainly  very  gnat 
worth,  and  supply  an  acknowledged  want.    Many  of  the  short  biographical 
notices  are  models  of  wise  compression — e.g,^  those  on  Robert  Hall  and  Archbishop 
Leighton.    The  article  on  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  able,  but  the  disciples  of  that 
great  metaphysician  have  always  complained  that  Professor  CSalderwood  misander- 
stands  his  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  and  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  hsTs 
procured  a  sketch  of  his  teaching  from  one  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  him.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  article  on  Dean  MsukL 
Dr.  Godet's  treatment  of  the  question  of  Miracles  whets  the  appetite  for  a  fnller 
discussion  from  the  same  pen.    For  the  purposes  which  the  promoters  of  the 
work  have  had  specifically  in  view,  this  volume  merits  our  heartiest  commenda- 
tion.   The  circle  of  readers  who  demand  such  aid  as  only  works  of  this  class  can 
give  is  continually  increasing,  and  it  is  well  that  the  demand  should  be  judidoui^y 
met,  as  it  is  by  Professor  Schaff  and  his  learned  coadjutors.    We  must,  however, 
guard  against  the  temptation  to  let  our  knowledge  be  simply  of  the  dictionaiy 
order. 


DlOriONART  AND  CONOOBDAHOB  OF  BiBLE  WOBDS  AND  SyNONTMB  :  Exhibiting 

the  use  of  above  Ten  Thousand  Greek  and  English  Words,  so  as  to  form  a  Key 
to  the  Hidden  Meanings  of  Sacred  Scripture.  By  Robert  Young,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh  :  George  Adam  Young  &  Co.    1883. 

In  labours  of  this  class  Dr.  Young  is  indefatigable.  His  "Analytical  Concordance  ^ 
is  the  most  thorough,  masterly,  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
produced,  but  it  is  too  large  and  costly  for  popular  use.  Hence  the  preparation 
of  this  small  volume,  in  which  the  majority  of  tiie  Scripture  references  are  retained, 
and  only  the  quotations  are  omitted.  It  enables  the  English  reader  to  ascertain 
at  a  glance  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  word  in  the  English  Bible ;  the 
nearest  literal  rendering  of  such  word ;  and  every  passage  in  which  that  original 
word  is  used.  Of  the  value  of  such  information  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  power  of  mastering  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  the  work  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  a  price- 
less aid  to  the  consistent  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 


Tbb  HiBlroBio  Faith  :  Short  Lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creeds    By  Brook  Foes 
Westeott,  D.D.,  D.O.L.,  &c    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  VOLUMB  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Westcott  is  always  welcome^  and  his  lectuitf 
on  "  The  Historic  Faith  "  are  in  every  view  worthy  of  the  honour  which  unques- 
tionably awaits  them.  They  are  an  exposition— practical  and  devotional— of  the 
ancient  Creed  which,  in  it  main  substance,  represents  the  baptismal  confession  of 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  are  intended  to  show  the  bearing  of  its 
different  articles  upon  our  view  of  the  world  and  of  life,  on  our  character  and 
conduct    Thfise  articles  are  Jiot  mere  intellectual  abstractions,  but  motive-powen 
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which  determine  and  control  the  action  of  all  who  really  believe  thenL  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  a  profound  and  scholarly  discussion  which  is  not  directly 
apolc^tic,  but  occupies  a  loftier  standing  ground,  on  which  the  truth  la  seen  by 
its  own  light  and  appeals  to  the  conscience  by  its  inherent  self-evidencing  power. 
The  preliminary  questions,  which  so  often  stand  in  the  way  of  our  approach,  have 
not  been  ignored,  but  in  view  of  the  author's  position  they  lose  their  power  to  restrain 
and  disturb  us.  The  work  is  a  series  of  lofty  contemplations  on  the  contents  of  the 
Creed,  and  on  its  power  to  illume,  to  inspire,  and  to  console.  The  fine  spiritual  in- 
sight, the  subtle  discrimination,  the  calm  and  matured  wisdom,  and  the  remarkably 
transparent  style  of  the  lectures  will  win  for  them  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all 
intelligent  and  devout  minds ;  while  their  rich  and  varied  suggestiveness  ¥rill 
make  them  a  perfect  treasury  of  the  choicest  and  most  effective  thought  on  the 
gnat  themes  which  they  so  tersely  discuss.  The  Notes  in  the  Appendix  are  of 
special  value  to  Biblical  scholars,  and  suggest  many  profitable  lines  of  inquiry. 
The  Church  Congress  paper  on  "•  The  Communion  of  Saints "  with  which  the 
volume  closes,  wisely  calls  attention  to  a  duty  which  on  one  side  is  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  on  the  other  exaggerated,  but  the  fulfilment  of  which  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  our  author  could  not  fiul  to  be  productive  of  good.  It  is  long  since 
we  read  a  work  in  which  vigorous  thought,  chastened  imagination,  and  subdued 
brilliance  are  more  happily  combined. 


Addresses  ahd  Sermons,  Delivered  during  a  Visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1878.     By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.    London  :   Macmillan 
&Co.    1883. 
The  late  Dean  Stanley's  visit  to  America  awakened  deep  interest  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  fitting  that  some  memorial  of  it  should  be  preserved.    He 
bad  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  our  American  kinsmen,  and  received  from 
men  of  all  parties  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome.    Addresses  were  presented 
to  bim  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  principal  churches — Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist — ^and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  popularity  in  the  shape  of  numerous  speeches  and  sermons.    These  were  at 
the  time  published  in  America,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  issued  in 
England.    We  are,  on  every  ground,  glad  to  receive  so  beautiful  and  characteristic 
A  memorial  of  one  of  the  purest,  wisest,  and  largest-hearted  men  of  our  age« 
Widely  as  we  dissent  from  many  of  his  positions,  we  have  never  failed  to 
^cognise  his  fearlessness  and  honesty,  or  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  his  kindly 
feelings  towards  those  whose  ecclesiastical  rights  had  been  too  commonly  ignored. 
His  courage,  bis  candour,  his  generosity  are  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  this 
volume.    Some  of  the  addresses  were  given  without  much  previous  preparation  ; 
bnt  they  are  so  entirely  the  utterance  of  Dean  Stanley's  life,  that  this  is  no  real 
disadvantage.    The  sermons — nine  in  number — are  on  various  themes,  but  are 
ftlike  in  this^  that  they  make  it  their  aim  to  exalt  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  religion  over  the  doctrinal  and  ceremonial,  to  separate  the  form  from  the 
^tttnce,  the  temporary  and  accidental  from  the  permanent.    They  show  how 
Silent  cMedfl^  diffocnt   ckiiiohes  and  different  nationalities  have  each  an 
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appointed  and  necessary  work  to  do.  Dean  Stanley,  more  than  most  other  writers 
of  our  age,  has  taught  us  to  see  unity  in  diversity  ;  as,  more  than  most  otheis, 
he  has  enabled  us  to  find  in  the  old  Biblical  narratiyes  a  force  and  a  besnty 
which  no  other  writings  possess.  The  three  sermons  on  the  wrestling  of  Jacob 
(entitled  "  The  Conditions  of  Religious  Inquiry,'*  "  The  Nature  of  God,"*  aad 
'*  The  Nature  of  man '')  are  among  the  noblest  in  our  language,  and  wiU  be 
yalued  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  regard  them  as  falling  short  of  the  fall 
measure  of  Evangelical  truth.  The  volume  abounds  in  wise  and  helpful  couDseU, 
not  only  to  ministers  and  students,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Biblical  and  theological  science  ;  and  it  proves  to  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
conflicts  and  controversies  of  the  age,  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  Gospel 
will  always  retain  their  power.  No  man  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these 
admirable  sermons  without  gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  many  momentous 
problems,  and  being  incited  to  aim  at  that  righteousness  which  is  life. 


Illubtbations  and  Meditatioks  ;  or.  Flowers  from  a  Puritan's  Garden.  Dis- 
tilled and  dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  Paternoster 
Buildings. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  "  flowers "  may  be  *'  dispensed,"  tut 
by  what  process  they  are  **  distilled  '  we  do  not  know.  This  little  criticism,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  that  is  certainly  not 
much.  Mr.  Spurgeon  usually  writes  with  such  literary  accuracy,  that  a  slip 
of  his  pen  now  and  then  becomes  the  more  noticeable.  We  hasten  to  say 
that  this  new  book,  like  all  that  he  publishes,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  multi- 
tudinous and  hearty  welcome.  He  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  detecting  fresh 
and  unwonted  possibilities  of  spiritual  usefulness,  and  that  faculty  is  equalled  by 
his  promptitude  and  industry  in  making  the  best  of  them.  His  natural  powers 
have  the  vitality  and  splendour  of  genius;  and  these  aae  faithfully  and 
unreservedly  consecrated  to  the  diffusion  of  Gk>spel  truth  and  to  the  glory  of 
God.  This  collection  of  "  Illustrations  and  Meditations ''  is  one  of  the  collateral 
results  of  his  laborious  study  of  the  119th  Psalm  for  "  The  Treaawry  of  David.'- 
That  study  brought  him,  he  tells  us, 

**  into  most  intimate  communion  with  Thomas  Makton,  who  has  discoursed  on  that 
marvellous  portion  of  Scripture  with  great  fulness  and  power.  I  have  come  to  know 
him  80  well  that  I  could  choose  him  out  from  among  a  thousand  divines  if  he  were 
again  to  put  on  his  portly  form,  and  display  among  modem  men  that  countentnce 
wherein  was  a  '  great  mixture  of  majesty  and  meekness.'  His  works  occupy  twenty- 
two  volumes  in  the  modem  reprint — a  mighty  mountain  of  sound  theology.  Tbev 
mostly  consist  of  Rermons ;  but  what  sermons  !  They  are  not  so  sparkling  as  those  of 
Henry  Smith,  nor  so  profound  as  those  of  Owen,  nor  so  rhetorical  as  those  of  Howf, 
nor  so  pithy  as  those  of  Watson,  nor  so  fascinating  as  those  of  Brooks ;  and  yet  the)* 
are  second  to  none  of  these.  For  solid,  sensible  instruction,  forcibly  delivered,  they 
cannot  be  surpassed." 

We  <  heartily  endorse  this  testimony,  and  rejoice  that  one  so  well  able 
to    appreciate    the    great     divine    has    introduced     him     to     innumenhle 
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readers  who  may,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  ever  heard  of  liim  before,  and  that  he 
has  done  so  in  such  a  way  as  is  most  likely  to  create  within  them  the  desire  for 
a  fuller  acquaintance.  He  has  selected  '^the  best  figures  from  the  whole  of 
Manton's  works,"  and  has  used  them  "as  texts  for  brief  meditations.''  We  have 
268  pages  of  shrewd,  pithy  remarks  suggested  by  sentences  from  the  great 
Puritan,  which  are  fitted  to  deepen  our  r^ard  for  Divine  truth,  to  quicken  the 
spiritual  life,  and  to  excite  or  sustain  zeal  in  every  department  of  Christian  service. 
Preachers  will  find  here  valuable  help  for  the  pulpit,  and  believers  of  all  orders 
and  grades  may  accept  the  book  as  a  congenial  and  useful  companion  *'  in  the 
chamber  of  private  worship." 


HiHTS  AND  Topics  fob  Thmpbra.nce 
Spxakirb.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall 
Morrell.  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ellison,  M.A.  National 
Temperance  Publication  Depot,  337, 
Strand ;  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  Palace  Chambers, 
10,  Bridge  Street 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  publication  as 
this  is  at  once  apparent.     It  is  ^4n- 
tended  for  the  thousands  who,  week  by 
week,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
of  our  land,  are  fighting  bravely  for  the 
principles  of  sobriety  and  truth."    The 
work  of  temperance  reform  depends 
krgely  upon  the  powerful  advocacy  of 
its  more  celebrated  speakers ;   but  a 
great  multitude  of  more  obscure  and 
less-cultured  speakers  have  to  appear 
on  its  behalf,  and  this  excellent  little 
book  will  enable  them  to  speak  the 
more  effectively.    It  contains  a  mass  of 
facts  and  reasonings  which  they  can  put 
to  use,  and  admirable  practical  hints 
for  using  them  to  the  best  advantage. 


Christ's  Sacrifice  and  Oubs.  By 
Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Edinburgh  : 
Macniven  &  Wallace,  Prince's  Street. 

An    excellent    sermon,    founded    on 


Eph.  V.  1, 2.    The  Evangelical  "  potter 
has  put  the  true 

<<  Hark  upon  his  work,  to  show 
It  rings  well  to  the  striker." 

He  helps  us  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrifice  which  Christ  has  offered  for 
us,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sacrifice  which 
it  is  ours  to  offer  for  Him.  Every 
Christian  should  read  it,  for  it  is  very 
helpful  to  faith  and  very  stimulative 
of  devotedness. 


Baptist  Worthies:  a  Series  of  Sketches 
ot  Distinguished  Men  who  have  held 
and  advocated  the  Principles  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination.  By  William 
Landels,  D.D.  No.  1,  RoesR  Wil- 
liams ;  No.  2,  John  Milton.  Bap- 
tist Tract  and  Book  Society,  Castle 
Street,  Holbom. 

Dr.  Landels  has  undertaken  what 
must  assuredly  prove  to  him  a  con- 
genial task,  and  one  for  which  he  is 
peculiarly  qualified.  He  is  not  a  Baptist 
first  and  a  Christian  afterwards  ;  but  he 
is  a  Baptist  nevertheless.  We  have 
never  detected  any  sign  of  bigotry  in 
him,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  infinitely  prefer  that  all  the  peo- 
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pleintheworldshould  become  Christians 
without  being  Baptists,  than  that  they 
should  not  be  Christians  at  all.  But  the 
principles  which  mark  off  the  Baptist 
denomination  from  all  others  are  his 
principles,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  treat 
them  as  matters  of  trifling  importance. 
Very  few  of  those  who  differ  from  him 
wonld  respect  him  if  he  were.  His  very 
proper  denominational  pride  naturally 
finds  no  ordinary  gratification  in  the 
splendour,  of  many  of  the  names  which 
shine  so  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Baptist 
history,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  take  plea- 
sure in  speaking,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  of  the  men  who  bore  those 
names,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which 
he  is  so  accomplished  a  master.  He  has 
made  a  fine  beginning  with  ''Roger 
Williams,  the  Apostle  of  Soul  Freedom,'' 
and ''  John  Milton,  the  Poet ; "  and  he  is 
to  go  on  with  "  John  Bunyan,  the  Alle- 
gorist,"  "Andrew  Fuller,  the  Theo- 
logian," "  William  Carey,  the  Linguist," 
"Robert  Hall,  the  Preacher,"  "John 
Foster,  the  Essayist,"  "  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,  the  Missionary,"  "  William  Knibb, 
the  Philanthropist,"  "  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock,  the  Soldier,"  "  Sir  Robert  Lush, 
the  Judge,"  and  "James  A.  Garfield, 
the  Statesman."  The  twelve  parts  will 
form  a  goodly  and  charming  volume  of 
some  360  pages.  We  need  not  urge  our 
readers  to  purchase ;  they  are  sure  to 
do  so  of  their  own  accord. 


Thb  Chuboh,  the  Minibtbt,  thk 
Saorambnts  :  Five  Sermonspreached 
in  Peterborough  CathedraL  By  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Peterborough.  London  :  J.  Nisbet 
&  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

LSi  these  five  sermons  Dean  Perowne  has. 


launched  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
Romanistic  tendencies  of  a  very  lai^ge 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
our  day.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  done 
so.  We  think  that  he  gives  too  "  Evsn- 
gelical "  an  interpretation  to  some  of  the 
teachings  and  suggestions  of  the  '^  Book 
of  Common  l^yer,"  but  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  his  error  on  that  aide, 
even  from  the  Prayer-Book  point  of 
view,  is  diminutive  and  trivial  as  com- 
pared with  the  fearful  heresies  which  he 
so  energetically  and  solemnly  opposes. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  his  reading  of  the 
Prayer-Book  is  sincere,  and  that  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  it  sustains  the 
positions  he  has  taken.  We  are  afinid, 
however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  free,  as 
he  thinks  it  is,  from  the  distinctively 
Romish  taint.  Even  if  we  thought  with 
him  on  this  matter,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  reject,  from  the  Scripture  point 
of  view,  some  of  the  tenets  which  these 
sermons  contain.  Unfortonately,  dis^ 
cussion  on  this  page  is  impossible.  We 
may^  perhaps,  in  our  next  number,  go 
more  fully  into  the  subject  which  the 
excellent  and  accomplished  Dean  hsB 
opened  up.  We  are  sure,  howevei^,  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  give 
careful  attention  to  what  he  has  wd, 
and  to  find  how  uncompromising  is  his 
attitude  towards  dogmas  in  relation  to 
"the  Church,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Sacraments,"  which,  as  he  says, « lean  to 
Rome,"  and  which,  as  he  also  sayi^  hav<s 
"  become  popular  and  dominant  in  tiie 
Church"  to  which  l^e  belongs.  The 
sermons  are  published  in  paper  coTcn 
at  eighteen  pence,  and  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  have  the  large  circulation 
which  they  merit. 
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Thsouoh  trx  Etbbr  Pa88  vo  Shsr- 
POBH  Camp,  Cabul.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Gregson.    Elliot  Stock. 

Mb.  Gbegbon  says  he  has  not  attempted 
to  "  make  a  book ; "  but  he  has  made  a 
very  interesting  one  nevertheless.  It 
consists  of  a  "  Diary,"  which  «*  originally 
appeared  in  the  Indian  temperance 
niagazine — On  Guard — and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  friends  interested  in  the  wel- 
fere  of  our  soldiers  in  India,"  is  now 
published  "  in  a  more  permanent  form." 
The  writer  accompanied  the  troops  in 
the  late  Afghan  campaign,  concerning 
which  he  has  supplied  many  useful 
and  readable  details.  The  main  value 
of  the  work,  however,  lies  in  the  in- 
formation which  it  gives  respecting 
temperance  work  among  our  Indian 
soldiers.  It  is  well  that  men  who  are 
enthusiastic  in  the  temperance  cause, 
and  have  ability  to  promote  it,  should 
have  access  to  our  troops ;  and  the 
more  successful  such  men  are  amongst 
them,  the  more  will  the  soldiers  them- 
selves be  benefited,  and  their  efficiency 
in  the  field  increased.  Mr.  Qregson's 
work  as  Secretary  to  "The  Soldiers' 
Total  Abstinence  Association  "  in  India 
has  extended  over  a  good  many  years, 
has  been  prosecuted  on  a  wide  scale, 
and  has  been  attended  with  signal  pros- 
perity. The  story  before  us  has  a 
variety  of  interest,  and  on  every 
account  merits  a  large  circulation. 


Thi  Qood  Shsphbrd.  In  Twelve 
Chapters,  Embracing  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm.  By  James  B.  Allen. 
Elliot  Stock. 

We  have  no  serious  fault  to  find  with 
this  work  beyond  that  to  which  we  re- 
Kixed  last  month  at  the  commencement 


of  our  article  on  «The  Spiritualist 
Craze."  We  cannot  commend  the 
book  for  originality  of  thought,  or  for 
any  great  freshness  in  its  treatment  of 
the  delightful  theme  which  the  author 
has  chosen.  The  style  is  diflFoae,  and 
the  hortatory  portions  are  much  too 
numerous  and  too  elongated  to  be  very 
powerful  Nevertheless,  with  the  de- 
ductions mentioned,  these  "Twelve 
Chapters"  may  be  read  with  interest, 
and  perhaps,  by  some  persons,  with 
profit  The  work  is  tastefully  printed 
and  bound. 


The   HoioLXTia  Maoazdtx.     March 
and  May,  188a    Nisbat  &  Co. 

This  very  superior  magazine  comes  to 
us  every  other  month,  and  we  receive 
it  gratefidly.  The  March  number  opens 
with  a  stirring  sermon,  by  Canon  Farrar, 
in  which  "  Calvinism  "  is  a  target  for  a 
smart  rifle-shot,  characterised  more  by 
passion  than   by  reason.    The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Amycla  supplies  the 
place  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Sym- 
posium on  the  Atonement,  giving  the 
Roman  Catholic  view,  which,  as  thus 
put,  seems  to  us  to  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  many  of  the  papers  which 
have  preceded  it   Professor  Thompson, 
of  New  College,  opens  a  new  Symposium 
in  the  May  number,  with  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  question,  "  In  what  Sense, 
and  within  what  Limits,  is  the  Bible  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God  1  "—a 
question  which  is  likely  to  lead  all  but 
the  wisest  thinkers  into  more  or  less 
serious  error.    In  the  same  number  the 
Rev.  J.  Robinson  Gregory  has  a  paper 
introductory  to  a  series  on  "  The  Argu- 
ment from  Prophecy  in  the  Light  of 
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Modem  Criticism."  The  miscellaneous 
selection  in  May  is  enriched  by  obser- 
vations on  preaching,  from  Dr.  Rainy, 
and  by  five  and  a-half  columns  of 
"  Original  lUustratious  "  for  pulpit  use, 
contributed  by  our  brother,  the  Rev.  G. 
McMichael,  B.A.  In  both  numbers  we 
liave  a  good  collection  of  Homiletic 
Outlines,  and  the  Expository  Section 
of  each  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 


Clabk's  Commentart.    Farts  23,  24, 
and  25.    Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

Part  23  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  Commentary  is 
supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter,  which  commences  with 
a  "  Table  of  the  Several  Places  in  the 
Old  Testament  mentioned  in  the  New," 
and  followed  by  an  "  Epitome  of  Jewish 


History  from  the  Time  of  Nehemiahand 
Malachi  to  the  Birth  of  Christ"  The 
number  is  completed  by  a  copious 
"  General  Index  to  the  Notes  on  the 
Old  Testament,"  which  makes  reference 
to  any  part  of  the  work  easy.  The  24th 
and  25th  parts  advance  to  the  doee  of 
Matt  xxvL  The  first  of  them  opens 
with  a  useful  preface  to  the  second 
great  division  of  the  work,  by  the 
editor,  the  Rev.  Thomley  Smith,  which 
is  succeeded  by  the  author's  pre£EU%  to 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  together  with 
an  account  of  Matthew  himselL  This 
is  followed  by  an  elaborate  introduction 
to  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  an  "  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Primitive  Fathers  and  Ecclesiasticsl 
Works  referred  to  in  the  various 
Readings  quoted  occasionally  in  these 
Notes.''  We  heartily  renew  our  com- 
mendation. 


%%mmi  Cjeors. 


HE  world  is  all  too  sad  for  tears  ;  * 

I  would  not  weep,  not  I, 
But  smile  along  my  life's  short  road| 
Until  I,  smiling,  die. 

The  little  flowers  breathe  sweetness  out, 

Through  all  the  dewy  night ; 
Shall  I  more  churlish  be  than  they, 

And  plain  for  constant  light  ? 

Not  so,  not  so,  no  load  of  woe 

Need  bring  despairing  frown, 
For  while  we  bear  it,  we  can  bear ; 

Past  tliaty  we  lay  it  down. 

Sarah  Williajcs. 


THB 
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^0^0  Crxte  filorji,  anir  gjan'ft  "^naiali^Qt  of  it.* 

By  TffB  Eev.  W.  DiiLLmGER,  LL.D.,  of  Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

<'  0  Lord  om  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  who  hast  set  Thy 

glory  above  the  heavens." — Psalm  viiL  1. 


E  will  not  venture  to  determine  the  period  in  the  history 
of  David  when  this  lofty  poem  was  composed.  It  is  at 
least  redolent  of  memories  of  a  shepherd  life,  and  Uie 
unutterable  calm  of  an  Eastern  midnight,  when  "  all  the 
stars  shine,  and  tlie  immeasurable  heavens  break  open  to 
their  highest ;"  and  in  this  lies  the  nucleus  of  its  grandeur. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Psalm,  there  is  a  grammatical 
difficulty ;  it  is  contained  in  the  expression,  "  who  hast  set  Thy  glory 
above  the  heavens.''  But  the  Authorised  Version  has  evidently  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  profoundest  analysis.  The  Seventy  render  it  more 
gorgeously :  "  For  Thy  magnificence  is  exalted  above  the  heavens ; " 
but,  in  both,  the  power  of  the  poet's  insight  is  preserved  and  presented, 
which  is,  that  there  is  a  glory  in  God  too  high  for  expression  in 
matter ;  the  essential  sublimities  of  His  nature  are  alave  the  heavens 
The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him. 

Few  were  ever  interpenetrated  with  a  consciousness  of  tlie  sublimity 
of  Nature  more  deeply  than  David.  But  to-day  our  insight  is  im- 
measurably greater.  The  vastness,  the  beauty,  the  overwhelming 
majesty  of  Nature  opened  to  modem  thought  defies  competent  expres- 

*  A  Sermon  pieaehed  in  Wesley  Memorial  Chapel^  Ozfoid,  on  Sunday 
xnoning,  May  SOtfa,  1688. 
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sion.  Unnumbered  worlds  in  tireless  motion,  a  motion  so  beautiful 
that  it  is  purest  music — ^not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  soul; — 8unfl» 
carrying  their  dependent  orbs  with  awful  swiftness  through  un- 
travelled  space; — and  isolated  uxurerses  of  suns  steered  together 
through  unchartered  solitudes — ^firmament  on  firmament  of  star-suns 
— and  out  on  the  fringe  of  the  verj  infinite,  nebulse  bcTond  aebvlie 
curdling  amain  into  new  orbs,  on  the  dilating  verge — ^these  are  but 
the  faintest  outlines  of  but  a  portion  of  that  unspoken  greatness  which 
arrests  and  kindles  the  intellect  to-day. 

Then  is  not  all  tliis,  in  the  sweep  of  its  vastness,  and  the  splendour 
of  its  detail,  a  fit  portraiture  of  tihte  infinite  Himself  ?  Has  even  He 
any  splendours  which  it  cannot  utter  ? 

Doubtless  the  universe  proclaims  ihe  presence  of  an  unsearohable 
Power.  Perhaps  its  detool  might  lead  us  baltii^gly  up  to  the  graiidev 
of  an.  intellectual  Personality ;  but,  if  it  could  do  this,  it  could  do  ao 
mora  The  universe  cannot  of  itself  reveal  the  glory  of  its  Author. 
Only  the  pale  shadow  of  God's  highest  beauty  flits  among  the  steis. 
Luminous  as  they  are,  they  need  a  higher  light  to  make  them  indubit- 
ably declare  the  intellectual  verity  and  grandeur  of  their  soutea  Bnt 
there  is  a  glory  of  God  that  is  higher  than  intellect.  It  is  tbe  jaonl 
splendour  of  His  being. 

The  hues  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  displayed  in  the  rainbow  tints  of 
sensa  The  subtleties  of  moral  beauty  matter  has  no  power  to  utter, 
(jod's  presence  is  eicpressed  in  nature,  but  not  His  character.  The 
grandeur  of  His  mind  is  there,  but  not  unequivocally  the  beauties  of 
His  heart  It  is  a  truth  for  ever  profound,  "  His  magnifioenoe  is 
exalted  above  the  heavens." 

I  desire,  then,  to  engage  your  minds  with  this  line  of  thought 
God's  highest  and  supreme  glory  is  moral ;  physical  Nature  cannot 
proclaim  it ;  but,  revealed  with  the  light  He  has  imparted  to  urfrom 
Himsdf,  we  can  discover  in  the  realm  which  discloses  His  intelled 
how  profoundly  He  cares  for  His  creattxres.  May  we  not,  tiierefor^ 
infer  that  His  moral  power  is  exercised  for  the  moral  welfere  of  man  ? 

There  are  many  points  in  the  physical  nature  of  man^whidi,  in  some 
sense,  link  him  with  the  bruta  But  the  empire  of  Nature  is  hia  All 
its  forces,  animate  and  inanimate,  within- the  Teach  ofhis  arm  or  of  itb 
intellect,  are  unresistingly  tethered  to  his  aervica 

IBut  is.  he,  in  vital  attributes,  diatiinct  from  the  riealia  he  ggsfetxart 
All  living  organisms,  all  the  highest  and  most  .diGfeimtwted  .iKOtal 
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are  at  an  impassable  distance  from  the  lowest  men.  What  are  the 
features  of  man's  nature,  as  man,  which  sure  inalienably  liis ;  of  whieh 
the  brate  is  no  partaker,  and  which  in  no  sense  are  shared  by  the  realm 
of  Kf e  below  ? 

Many  such  have  been  asserted,  and  the  fiercest  contests  have  been 
fought  around  them.  Many  have  vanished,  some  still  remain ;  but  I 
know  6f  one  whidh  no  vicissitudes  can  shake,  no  profundities  of 
research  can  alter.  It  is  that  man  alone  frays  to  the  Infinite  Power 
that  gkVe,  and  that  sustains,  his  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  glory  of  man  that  he  is  erect ;  that 
his  free  brow  fronts  heaven.  It  may  be  so.  But  I  aver  that  the 
distinguishing  and  imperial  attitude  of  man  is  (m  his  knees.  It  is  the 
royal  condition  on  which  he  wears  the  crown  of  Nature. 

Prayer  is  universaL  In  every  age,  in  every  clime,  savage  or 
civilised,  man  willingly,  or  despite  himself,  has  uttered,  and  does  utter, 
his  anticipations  or  his  anguish  in  prayer.  Curses  themselves  are  but 
prayers  inverted.  In  the  written  literature  of  the  world's  life,  prayer 
is  an  imperishable  factor.  The  great  river  of  petition  gathefrs  up  its 
waters  from  the  sobbing  rills  and  swelling  rivulets  of  multiform  prayer 
flowing  out  of  every  age  and  every  clime.  And  it  can  never  cease  to 
flow.    The  act  of  prayer  is  immortal  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  can  never  perish  while  mati 
perceives  and  loves  the  beautiful.  And  prayer,  "uttered  or  tmcftc- 
pressed,"  can  neVer  cease  to  quiver  in  the  soul  while  man  is 
consdotis  f or  ever  of  an  awful  and  uplifted  Presence  on  which  kiis 
very  being  is  pillowed. 

For  ihe^^fxistefice  of  'such  a  Being  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue.  He 
caimot  be  found  or  demonstrated  by  reasoning.  The  methods  of 
scients&'and  thd  pdftiMve  philosophy  are  too  coarse  to  find  Him.  We 
may  pbi6ttate  into,  ai^  perceive  the  exquisite  adaptati(m8  of,  tlie 
physical  %itiyttse;  -bat 'We  cannot  ptish  our  way  to  the^ splendid 
iny«tel^6f  iiei'  Oatii^.  'The  hafd  YtfeChods  of  induction  are  u»B6ii6itii9Bd 
to  the^tMbtl&dheniistiT-  6f  the  light  that  is  tiboVe  the  heavens.  ¥lie 
all-endtcling  presence  'of  "  Qod  "  ifeacts  to  no  method  usdd  in  tlie 
thdttsand'laWtatories  of  science.  You  must  come  to  the  facts: of 
'WHIbate'wiSi  jota  sbul  $niitten  into  "  fldi^cence  "  by  the  U^t  thAfc*  ia. 
sfBoVtf  ihe  heMvens;  before  God  is  indubitabl/'s^^en. 

^BAibMn;  t%peak  fron^  no  eur solry  ktltfwledge  whto  I  (uty  Ha^  tcfre- 

'^iibit^tihiilltestf^he'iioMertrlthith^Beek^  (Mithis  MoUi  ^9».  ttLel%id^ra; 
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in  the  work  and  thought  of  science  to-day.  And  can  there  be  any 
nobler  work  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  follow  truth,  though  it  lead  to  the 
grave  of  our  hopes,  than  to  be  cushioned  in  lustful  indolence  upon  the 
Delilah-lap  of  falsehood  ?  Should  any  men  under  heaven  believe 
in  the  grandeur  of  truth  more  than  they  who  constitute  the 
Christian  Church  ?  Do  we  not  own  her  empire  ?  Have  we  not 
circled  her  brow  with  the  rarest  crown  and  laid  at  her  feet  the  wliole 
empire  of  thought  ?  Then,  brethren,  as  truth-seekers,  ask,  What  are 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  modem  science  ?  What  can  it  teach  us  ? 
It  has  laden  the  world  with  a  glorious  heritage ;  its  facts  have  made 
our  age  luminous  with  intellectual  beauty  and  promise.  But,  says  the 
anxious  onlooker,  tossed  on  the  troubled  waters  of  doubt,  swayed  by 
the  subtle  and  daring  thought  which  distinguishes  our  times,  what 
does  your  splendid  array  of  facts  tell  us  of  God  ?  What  is  disclosed 
by  it  concerning  the  Power  from  whom  Nature  sprang?  The  answer  is 
calm  as  it  is  fearless,  "  Nothing.  I  can  nowhere  demonstrate  His 
presence.  The  method  I  have  employed  has  led  me  to  truths  of  the 
loftiest  order,  and  to  mysteries  of  the  profoundest  kind.  But  to  a 
scientific  proof  of  a  personal  God  I  have  nowhere  come.  Indeed,  to 
my  method,  He  is  non-existent" 

Such  is  the  answer  of  the  latest  researches ;  and,  need  I  say  it  is  an 
answer  which  has  shocked  and  roused  to  scorn  the  theological  thought 
of  the  world  ?  And  yet  it  is  profoundly  true.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
science  to  the  unalterable  power  of  the  ancient  question,  "  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  Grod  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  ? "  No.  The  physical  method  is  incompetent  for  so  sub- 
lime a  work ;  and  the  masters  of  research  avow  it  Science  could 
never  have  discovered  for  us  an  adorable  Deity. 

Then,  may  we  not  calmly  ask,  why  should  Theology  retort  upon  this 
confessed  incompetence,  ''Then  you  are  an  Atheist — an  infidel— a 
materialist "  ?  Such  weapons,  I  am  free  to  declare,  are  only  forged  in 
the  armoury  of  pallid  fear.  They  are  not  fashioned  at  the  foige  of 
charity,  nor  made  to  take  form  upon  the  ringing  anvil  of  faith.  And 
the  fear  is  absolutely  groundless.  Science  is  proving  the  validity  of 
your  Holy  Book.  It  cannot  find  out  God  But  that,  even  to  the 
men  that  make  the  avowal,  is  no  denial  of  His  being ;  far  otherwise. 
It  is  a  simple  declaration  that,  if  you  find  the  Infinite  Father  as  a 
Unity,  a  Personality,  an  adorable  Power,  you  must  come  upon  Him 
\rf  other  means  than  these.    And,  brethren,  is  it  not  our  veiy  lif^ 
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work  to  establish  and  amplify  this  truth  ?  Is  not  the  very  rock  on 
which  the  pillars  of  Christianity  are  based :  "  No  man  " — ^in  spite  of  the 
tireless  inquest  of  the  ages — ^'  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the.  only 
b^otten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed 
Him"? 

Is  not  the  completed  Gospel — the  Christ  of  history — the  only  true 
response  to  the  despairing  affirmation  of  the  latest  science,  "We. 
cannot  find  God"?  And  does  not  He,  as  the  consummation  of  all  that 
preceded,  reply,  "  Ye  cannot,  but  He  has  been  authoritatively  revealed 
to  you ;  and  I  have  come  to  disclose  His  character — I  and  My  Father 
are  one." 

Depend  upon  it,  if  men  could  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  universe,, 
it  would  be  the  work  of  a  finite  mind.  And  if  by  the  rigours  of 
research  we  could  in  very  deed  scientifically  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  the  Source  of  all  things,  and  by  our  methods  prove  Him  to  be  there, 
He  would  be  not  only  finite,  but  physical  The  demonstration  would 
dethrone  Him !  The  diadem  of  sovereignty  would  fall  from  His 
creature  brow,  and,  verily,  the  universe  would  be  godless. 

It  is  true  that,  by  the  study  of  Nature,  men  have  formulated  a  con- 
ception, and  called  it  God.  Spinoza's  magnificent  mind  did  this :  but 
with  what  result  ?  Simply  that  God  and  the  Universe  were  one- 
The  splendour  of  the  heavens,  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  the  soul 
of  man  were  not  God's  creatures ;  they  are  God  Himself.  Never  did 
naked  intellect  struggle  so  grandly  with  matter  to  find  its  source  as 
did  this  lonely  Jew. 

And  there  can  be  no  other  result.  When  the  scientific  student  of 
Nature  has  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  human  knowledge,  straining 
his  eyes  into  the  impenetrable  darkness,  he  is  compelled  to  exclaim, 
**  It  is  above  and  beyond  and  around  all  this  that  the  true  mystery  of 
the  universe  is  hidden." 

And  yet,  by  a  consent  absolutely  universal — a  consent  wide  as  the 
world,  and  far-reaching  as  history — man  has  in  some  form  acknow- 
ledged and  adored  this  unsearchable  Power. 

The  philosophy  of  this  fact  I  do  not  attempt.  How  the  Ego — the 
I  of  human  experience — ^reached  the  Thov,  of  an  infinite  Personality,  I 
may  not  consider.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact.  But  I  am  bound  to 
ask.  What  is  it  in  this  unsearchable  Power  that  the  noblest  spirits  of 
every  age  have  bowed  down  to  and  adored  ?  What  is  it  that,  in  this 
£^e  of  thought  and  culture,  impels  enlightened  Christendom  to  lift  its 
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faands  aaid  bow  its  knees  to  the  UnseeoDL  ?  Hotaauintdleciiialatetxao* 
tixxi,  filtered  out  of  the  facts  of  science.  As  irdl  Bxiglit  ycm  -  sappose 
that  a  tropical  luxuriance  couM  be  called  into  life  by  masado^t  on 
the  Arctic  hills.  Go  into  Nature,  and  find,  if  you  can,,  an.  object  of 
adoration.  You  must  make  your  own  consciousness  the  for^round 
o£  the  infinite-perspective  otyinir  quest;  but  you  nuaatrtake  wibh  you 
the  method  of  the  sculptor,  and  from  the  rude  block  of  your  own 
intellectual  life  you  may,  aa  taught  by  the  spirit  of  created  thinga,  cut 
into  beauteous  form  the  fair  image  they  disclose ;  or  take  with  you  the 
method  of  the  limner,  and,  with  the  splendours  of  heaven  amd  easth 
for  your  palette,  you  may  depict  in  form  and  colour  a  glorified 
abatvsdnon.  Look  at  it :  Yes !  its  features  are  sublime.  See  how  the 
fbrces  of  Nature  have  stamped  themselves  on  the  subtle  pendlinga 
The  swirl  of  suns,  the  onward  roll  of  countless  Universes — ^the  awfal 
eneigy  in  all  things — ^this  has  depicted  power — eahn,  resistless,  insen- 
tient, defiant  power.  Can  you  worship  that?  No!  You  may 
toemble,  but  you  cannot  adore^ 

Look  at  the  passionless  splendour  of  your  picture.  You  have  been 
studying  measureless  activity — in  invisible  atoms  and  inaccessible 
suns..  Everywhere  you  have  seen  the  same  impassible  repose — the 
splendour  of  imconscious  and  eternal  calm.  Can  you  worship  that  ? 
It  awes  you,  but  it  does  not  bend  your  knees. 

I  can  see  traces  in  your  mental  picture  that  glow  with  evidence 
that  you  were  awed  by  proofs  of  unsearchable  wisdom,  that  you  conld 
find  no  limit  to  the  greatness  around  you.  Tints  of  benevolence  gleam 
etrerywheie  in  your  uplifted  abstraction — tibough  they  are  stieaked 
and  clouded ;  for  dark  hues  of  death  and  lurid  shades  of  agony  would 
flood  your  palette.  Yet  there  stands^  in:  its  imperfiect  gpaodaur,  the 
mind's  picture  of  the  godhead  painted  in  the  tints  of  Hatuze.  Does 
it  kindle  you  into  adoration  ?  Does  it  fire  you  witih  a  spirit  of  self- 
surrender  ?  Do  you  feel  for  ii  "  the  speechless  awe  that  dares  not 
movci  and  all  the  silent  heaven  of  love  "  ?   No !  a  thnvand  tiniies  Nol 

Then  what  is  it  in  the  unseen  Power  that  softens  us  into  Adoration, 
and  lifts  us  into  Trust  ?  Ah !  it  is  some&ing  that  is^not  found  in 
paloiplanet  or  in  fiery  sun.  It  is  sometbing  which  light  cannot  reveal, 
and  which  all  the  forces  of  Natune  would  ccMnbine  in  vatA  ta  8]?3ttboUae 
or  diealose.  It  is  the  nwral  grancUmr  of  the  Ir^aUte  .NIaiurei  He  is 
holiness.  He  is  truth,  He  is  spiritual  beauty.  His  throne  is  justice, 
Has  arm.  is  righteousness^  and  His  heart  is  love. 
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Iti8"this,  and  this  onty,  that  the-floulof  man' can  worsMp:'  BUit 
tfewn  a  ms^gDEEKceoice  abote  the  hearensk  Tt)UT  Chemistries  canmit 
find  it;  your  Physics  cannot  formtdate  it;  y  oar  Mathennatics^'caniiot 
^mbolme  it  Abater  east  take  no  form  that  will  disclose  it.  In  aH  flto 
radiance  of  Katmrethiff  sternal  light  is  lacking.  It  isti  light  abore 
the  firmament ;  it  is  a  gloryabove  the  heavens ;  it  is  a  beauty  seen 
&ran  far ;  the  shimmer  of  that  light  in  which  He  dwells,  and  which 
BO  man  can'  approach  nnta 

And,  Sirs,  this,  and  only  this,  is  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  is 
thought  of  and  known  as  ineffably  happy — U  is  because  He  is  (hod. 
The  enlargement  of  a  quality  to  infinity  does  not  alter  its  nature.  In 
Creator,  or  in  creature,  it  is  not  splendour  of  circumstance,  not  mag- 
nificence of  surroundings,  that  make  happiness.  Grod  is  not  happy^ 
because  of  any  exterior  condition.  Ood  is  good,  and  thus  He  is  happy. 
It  is  the  soft  radiance  of  this  moral  magnificence  that  kindles  our 
emotion  and  bends  our  knees.  How  this  inscrutable  glory  of  the 
Almighty  was  first — in  the  far  past— discovered  to  all  the  diverse* 
branches  of  our  race  I  know  not.  The  morning  rises  on  the  night  in 
forerunning  streaks  of  purple;  and  in  every  age,  amongst  every 
people  that  were  bom  to  think,  there  have  been  noble  spirits  who 
have  pillowed  themselves  upon  a  revealing  God. 

But  the  source  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge  is  the  Gospel — the 
Bfe,  the  character,  and  the  mission  of  Christ.  He  was  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  Person — the  other- 
^wise  unutterable  perfections  of  the  Deity  spoken  in  a  human  life. 
He  and  His  Father  were  one.  He  was  the  Word  which  Nature  could 
not  articulate. 

And  in  what  was  the  revelation  He  brought  to  us  sublime  and  alone  ? 
Was  it  the  flash  of  omnipotent  attributes — a  hitherto  unapproached 
dominion  over  law  and  force — that  distinguished  Him  in  His  solitary 
greatoess  ?  No.  Miracle  there  was — enough  to  attest  His  mission'; 
but  ffis  work  was  to  utter  the  otherwise  unutterable  mind  of  GK>d. 
The  invisible  glories  shining  above,  and  to  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  opaque,  had  taken  form  in  His  soul.  He  was  illimitable 
in  power — ^but  it  was  the  power  of  holiness  and  love.  He  was  a  King, 
bat  His  empire  was  the  spirit  His  was  the  unsearchable  splendour  of 
character,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  " — ^the  glory  that  is  above  the 
heavens  revved. 

Brethren,  I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  for  it  has  a  power  and 
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a  meaning  in  it  But  I  must  lead  you  away  from  it  now,  that,  fur- 
nished with  other  thoughts,  we  may  approach  it  with  an  added 
meaning.  It  was  a  rare  insight  that  enabled  David  to  proclaun  it 
Few  seers  have  soared  so  high.  But  the  delicate  poise  which  kept  his 
spirit  high  enough  to  see  the  glory  that  was  above  the  heavens  was 
broken ;  and  he  fell  again  to  the  more  lurid  lustre  of  suns  and  stars 
and  universes.  That  strangely  Divine  insight  could  be  but  transient ; 
and  when  it  vanished,  and  the  physical  magnificence  of  the  universe 
took  its  place,  one  may  not  wonder  that  he  fell  to  the  human  thought, 
"  What " — ^amid  all  this  greatness — '*  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
hun?" 

David  had  large  and  noble  views  of  the  physical  imiverse.  He  was 
oppressed  with  its  awful  greatness.  The  minuteness  of  the  earth  and 
the  meanness  of  man  flashed  vividly  upon  him.  A  speck  in  the 
measureless  aU — ^why  should  the  ever-blessed  One  concern  Himself 
with  it  ?  What  is  man  in  the  immeasured  coinplexities  of  this  vast 
creation  ?  This  is  intensely  human.  It  is  the  poet,  not  the  seer,  that 
speaks.  When  Nature  flings  suggestions  of  the  Infinite  across  the 
soul,  this  thought  will  come:  the  Almighty  may  concern  Himself 
with  moving  universes,  or  with  moulding  of  the  plastic  nebula  into 
new  realms  of  being ;  but  the  puny  earth,  and  man — what  are  these, 
"  that  He  should  be  mindful  of  them  "  ? 

But,  brethren,  knowing  that  the  physical  beauties  around  us  are  the 
product  of  a  glorious  Mind — ^learning  it  not  first  from  Nature,  but  from 
God  Himself — we  may  go  to  the  "  work  of  His  fingers  "  to  learn  if  He 
does  lock  Himself  up  with  the  vast — ^to  see  if  He  does  scorn  the  little 
and  the  lowly. 

Here  and  there,  great  and  little,  are  nought  to  Grod ;  and  they 
certainly  have  no  true  place  in  the  moral  aspect  of  material  things. 
Down  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  littleness  the  perfection  of  matter  is 
absolute.  The  minutest  objects  in  Nature  are  those  which  are  carved 
and  cliiselled  with  the  most  entrancing  beauty.  Nature's  motes  and 
atoms  are  more  superbly  finished  than  its  masses.  The  lowliest  living 
thing  which  must  be  magnified  millions  of  times  to  be  seen  at  all  is  as 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  sphere  as  a  swallow  or  a  man.  The  great 
Power  that  wrought  Nature^  wrought  alike  the  lowliest  and  the  most 
exalted ;  the  least  as  weU  as  the  greatest 

No ;  let  us  turn  from  David  to  Christ  in  this  matter — ^from  the 
human  poet,  in  a  human  mood,  to  the  Divine  Instructor.    Stand  by 
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the  margin  of  that  sheltered  slope  in  Galilee,  its  verdure  tinted  with 
the  hues  of  flowers ;  and  listen,  for  it  is  Christ  that  speaks :  ''  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
airayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  Grod  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  shall  He  not,  much  more,  clothe  you  ? "  Ah,  that  is  a  pro- 
founder  insight !  No  suggestion  of  imperial  splendours  that  cannot 
stoop  to  atoms,  there.  David's  wonder  is  the  flutter  of  a  human 
feeUng ;  Christ's  assurance  is  the  placid  utterance  of  a  Divine  truth. 
God  cares  for  lilies ;  Grod  feeds  the  ravens ;  God  watches  the  sparrows. 
But  ye  are  more  than  these;  ye  are  more  than  lilies,  and  better  than 
sparrows.  Then  shall  we  dishonour  God  by  daring  to  fear  that  He 
will  not  or  cannot  care  for  us  ? 

Study  the  power  of  the  lesson.  Look  at  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  the  illustration.  Carry  your  imagination  back  to  Solomon  in  his 
glory.  He  is  robed  and  crowned  and  canopied  with  the  richest  and 
the  rarest  from  the  farthest  land  and  most  distant  sea.  How  came 
that  splendour  there?  Did  earth  and  air  and  sky  combine  in 
unintelligent  caprice  to  glorify  the  voluptuous  monarch  ?  ^  No," 
affirms  common-sense, ''  it  was  the  result  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  wOl, 
design,  and  work." 

Then  look  upon  the  lily  in  its  outer  beauty  and  its  inner  life. 
Whence  came  it  ?  Was  it  chance — the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
uniting  with  each  other  in  their  reckless  onrush — ^that  produced  the  lily 
and  still  preserves  it  ?  "No,"  said  the  Christ, "  it  is  God."  Then  if  God 
wiU  care  for  the  lily,  will  He  not  care  for  man  ?  Because  He  is  infinite, 
He  cares  for  the  flowers,  the  insects,  the  motes ;  then,  dare  we  doubt 
that  He  has  no  care  for,  no  interest  in,  no  desire  or  purpose  for  the 
welfare  and  uplifting  of  man  ? 

The  answer  of  Christ  is  that  He  not  only  does  care  for  man,  but 
that  His  care  is  that  of  a  Father.  What  may  we  infer  from  this  ? 
What  is  the  essence  of  Fatherhood  but  the  impartation  of  the  parental 
nature  to  the  child  ?  What  can  it  be  but  the  giving  of  that  which  is 
purest  and  best  in  itself  to  its  offspring  ? 

What,  then,  ts  that  which  we  are  to  consider  as  God's  highest  glory  ? 
What  is  that  which  is  ''  best "  in  the  unapproachable  glories  of  God  ? 
Surely  His  Chakacteb,  His  moral  beauty.  His  holiness,  His  truth, 
His  justice. 

Then,  if  He  will  use  the  infinite  resources  of  His  mind,  His 
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intellectnal  nature,  to  form  and  ''clothe  *  the  ISy,  will  He  not;  as  a 
moral  being,  seek  after  the  moral  welfare  of  man,  who  is,  likSfr  ffiins^, 
a  moral  being  ?  Is  it  philosophy  to  suppose  t^t  God  will  use  all  the 
powers  of  His  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  nseanest  things,  and  be 
heedless  of  the  highest  welfare  of  men  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  He 
can  have  endowed  us  with  power  to  commiserate  the  stricken,  the 
helpless,  the  depraved,  and  yet  He  is  Himself  v^hout  pity,  without 
compassion,  without  moral  interest  or  consciousness?  Shall  He 
who  wrought  the  capacity  to  love  in  us,  be  without  love  in  Himself  ? 
Shall  He  who  planted  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ? 

Do  we  care  more  for  our  houses,  our  vineries,  our  pictures,  than  we 

do  for  our  children  ?    Have  we  more  interest  in  our  gold  than  in  the 

beating  heart  of  our  first-born  ?    A  thousand  times.  No.     Then  can 

we  think  that  God  cares  for  the  lilies  and  the  ravens,  and  calls  the 

stars  by  their  names,  and  that  He  is  heedless  of,  and  without  capadtj 

to  exercise  pity  towards,  the  yearning  soul  that  cries  out,  "  Father, 

help  me,  forgive  me,  ennoble  me,  make  me  more  like  Thyself"? 

Nay,  He  cares  more  for  men  than  for  motes  or  mountains,  or  for  tic 

great  constellations  themselves.    For  these,  because  He  is  mind.  He 

has  a  mental  interest.    But  for  man.  He,  as  a  moral  being,  with  a 

glory  above  the  heavens,  must  feel  a  moral  interest ;  and  therefore  it 

is  but  philosophy  to  expect  that,  as  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  light  and 

light  to  the  eye,  s  o  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  Soul  would 

be  met  by  its  Creator,  its  Sustainer,  and  its  Father  that  is  in  Heaven. 


®xxt  ^rajirs. 


ART  Thou  not  weary  of  our  selfish  prayers  ? 
For  ever  crying,  "  Help  tw  /  saT^-viM,  Lord  ! " 
We  stay  fenced  in  by  petty  fean  and  cares, 

Nor  hear  the  song  outaidey  nor  join  its  vast  accoid. 

Is  not  the  need  of  o^er  souls  our  need  1 

After  desire  the  helpful  act  must  go, 
As  the  strong  wind  bears  on  the  wingkl  seed 

To  some  bare  spot  of  earth,  and  leaves  it  there  to  grow. 

Still  are  we  saying,  '*  Teach  us  how  to  pray  ; " 
0,  teach  us  how  to  lovty  and  then  our  prayer 

Through  other  lives  will  find  its  upward  way, 

As  pkntB  together  seek  and  find  sweet  life  and  air. 


2^9 


By  the  Eev.  T.  M.  Morris,  Ipswich. 

No.  11. 


P  the  Baptist  congregation  which  formerly  existed  in 
WooDBiiiDGE,  very  little  information  oan  be  obtained.  It 
may  have  stood  in  some  kind  of  relationship  to  the  church 
at  Debach,  which,  according  to  Ivimey's  list  of  associated 
churches,  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Baptist  congregation  was  then 
existent  in  Woodbridge,  for  about  that  time  an  endowment  was  made 
to  the  congregation  of  Seventh-day  Baptists  meeting  in  Mill  Yard, 
Goodman's  Fields,  London,  out  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  pay 
£o  per  annum  to  a  congregation  meeting  at  Woodbridge.  Connected 
with  this  congregation,  and  probably  pastor  of  it,  was  a  man  of  some 
note — Greorge  Carlow,  who  published  a  small  volume  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  "  Truth  defended,"  &c.  (London,  1724).  This  plea  for  the 
Seventh-day  Sabbath  was  reprinted  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1802 
and  at  ^ew  York  by  the  American  Sabbatarian  Tract  Society  in  1847 
(18mo,  pp.  168),  under  the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  Sabbath  in  reply 
to  Ward  on  the  Pourth  Commandment."  The  editors  say,  in  their 
Preface : — "  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  plain  parts,  not  schooled  in 
the  rules  of  logic,  but  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  From  that  fountain 
of  true  wisdom,  the  Word  of  God,  he  had  imbibed  a  spirit  which 
gives  pungency  and  heart-searching  character  to  his  writings,  not 
often  found  in  books  of  controversy."  See  Cox's  ''  Literature  of  the 
Sabbatarian  Question,"  vol.  ii,  p.  167.  The  following  particulars  I 
gather  from  an  article  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  February  10th,  1866 : — 
"  On  the  24th  of  March,  1738,  died  George  Carlow,  of  Woodbridge, 
broker,  aged  seventy-six^  who,  by  his  will  executed  the  day  before  his 
demise,  gave  twenty  shillings  to  be  distributed  in  bread,  on  his  tomb, 
to  the  poor,  every  Candlemas  Day,  for  ever.  This  distribution  was 
for  several  years  omitted,  but  revived  on  Candlemas  Day,  1863,  by 
Mr.  John  Grout,  of  the  Bull  Hotel,  who  occupies  the  premises  on 
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which  the  annual  rent-chatge  of  208.  is  made,  and  where  the  tomb 

wherein  Callow's  bones  reposft  is  erected It  may  be  interesting 

to  the  cniious  to  know  something  about  Carlow's  tomb.  It  is 
a  large  brick  monument  with  two  slabs.  .  •  .  .  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  inscriptions  : — 

''  First  stone. 

^  *  Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Gbobgk  Carlow,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 

24th  day  of  March,  1738,  aged  76  yeais. 

**  *  Wep  for  me  Dear  Friends  no  more 
Because  I  am  gone  a  little  Before 
Bat  by  a  life  of  Piety  Prepare  Your  Selves 

to  follow  me. 

'*  'Good  Friends  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  move  the  Dust  Intombed  Here 
Blessed  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones 
Cursed  be  he  that  removes  my  Bones. 

'*  <  Twenty  shillings  worth  of  bread  is  to  be  gieven  on  tlus  stone  to  the 
poor  of  this  town,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  for  ever." 

"  On  the  second  stone,  we  read — 

^ '  The  covetous  live  poor  to  die  rich.  But  what  a  mistake  and  missaying  is  it : 
to  say  such  a  man  died  worth  so  many  thousands,  when  he  left  it  all  behind  him: 
he  had  Been  rich  indeed,  if  in  ye  sense  of  ye  Apostle,  he  had  sent  to  Heaven  afore* 
hand.  It  is  probable  he  died  the  poorer  for  leaving  so  much  behind  him.  And 
indeed  no  man  dies  rich,  unless  rich  in  grace,  in  faith,  and  good  works  while  he 
lived :  but  ye  rich  depart  as  poor  and  naked  as  any  and  leave  their  wealth  to 
others.     1  Tim.,  ch.  vi.,  w.  7,  8, 18, 19.' " 

How  long  this  congr^ation  of  Baptists  kept  together  we  have  no 
means  of  exactly  determining.  Mr.  Browne  quotes  the  following 
notice  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Magazine  for  1797 : — "  June  6th, 
died  at  Woodbridge,  in  Sufifolk,  in  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  Mr.  Bidley,  Bookseller.  ....  Bis  father  was  pastor  to 
a  congregation  of  Sabbatarian  Baptists,  who  formerly  met  in  the 
Woodbridge,  and  were  rather  numerous.  He  was  the  last  minister 
they  had;  for  after  his  death  the  congregation  was  soon  broken  up,  by 
the  death  of  several  of  the  aged  members,  and  by  the  survivors  joining 
other  societies.  Mr.  Bidley,  the  pastor,  was  a  very  singular  man,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  weariug  a  long  beard,  and  observing  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  was  called  a  Jew.  The  son 
imited  in  worship  with  the  Independent  church  in  that  place.** 

The  Baptist  church  at  Bildestone  is  the  oldest  existing  Baptist 
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church  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  and,  for  many  of  the  following 
particulars  concerning  it,  I  am  indebted  to  Browne's  ''History  of 
Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk/'  and  to  communications 
from  tlie  church  itself.  That  there  was  a  Baptist  church  in  Bildestx>ne 
in  1724,  and  probably  some  time  before,  appears  &om  the  following 
entay  in  the  Wattisfield  church-book  (Independent) : — "  April  22nd, 
1724.  Mr.  Benjam.  Smith,  of  Wingfield,  desired  his  dismission, 
which  was  granted  April  26th  to  the  Baptist  church  at  Bildestone, 
with  a  view,  it  should  seem,  to  commence  preacher."  I  do  not 
think  there  is  evidence  to  show — as  Mr.  Browne  thinks — that 
this  church  became  extinct  before  the  present  church  was  formed. 
However  that  may  be,  "In  the  year  1732  a  few  Christians  from 
Bildeston,  Kettlebaston,  and  Battisford  agreed  to  meet  periodically  at 
those  places  for  worship  and  mutual  edification;"  and  the  church- 
book  contains  the  following  record  of  the  result : — "  July  1st,  1737. 
The  form  and  manner  of  ye  constitution  of  ye  church  of  Christ 
meeting  at  Bildeston  and  Battisford,  with  ye  covenant  whereby  they 
entered  into  their  holy  fellowship  as  a  spiritual  body  incorporate,  to 
be  known  as  a  Particular  Baptist  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Kev.  S.  Wood,  formerly  of  Lavenham,  in  Ids  diary,  under  date 
lUEay  14th,  1738,  says  that  he  was  present  that  day  at  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  John  Miller,  "  with  the  church  at  Bildeston  and  Battisford 
(being  of  the  Antipsedo  Baptist  persuasion).  Mr.  Savil,  of  Bury, 
began  with  prayer,  who  called  the  church  to  a  public  recognising  of 
their  call,  and  Mr.  Miller  to  a  public  acceptance ;  which  done,  Mr. 
Miller  read  a  confession  of  his  faith  (which  he  had  formerly  been 
requested  to  do  by  me,  as  not  knowing  he  had  been  a  pastor  before ; 
and  having  it  [in  readiness,  the  other  ministers,  on  the  day,  requested 
it  might  be  read  for  their  satisfaction,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
others) ;  then  a  Psalm  was  sung ;  after  which  Mr.  Maling,  of  Laven- 
ham, prayed ;  who,  having  concluded,  I  preached  (from  1  Cor*  xii» 
4 — 7),  at  the  same  time  giving  an  exhortation  or  charge  to  the  pastor. 
That  done,  a  Psalm  was  sung ;  Mr.  Ford,  of  Sudbury,  prayed ;  and 
Mr.  Miller  concluded." 

Mr.  Browne,  in  giving  this  extract,  adds :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  ministers  present,  and  taking  part  in  the  service,  were  Independ- 
ents." Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been  pastor  of  the  church  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation,  July  Ist,  1737, till  1744  or  5,  as  in  the  church'* 
book,  in  the  last-named  year,  it  is  stated  that  "  by  the  sovereign 
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providence  of  God  they  had  been  in  time  past  deprived  by  death  of 
their  late  pastor,  Mr.  John  Miller." 

His  snecessor  was  the  Hev.  Jos.  Palmer,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  church  in  little  Wild  Street,  London,  January  30th,  1745-6.  He 
was  ordained  July  25th,  1746,  and  continued  pastor  till  Augost  13th, 
1775,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  long  illness,  he  and  the  church 
mutually  agreed  to  a  separation. 

There  is  no  further  entry  in  the  church-book  till  May  17th,  1784, 
at  which  time  a  very  important  change  was  made  in  the  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  church,  which  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  a  cov^ant 
and  declaration  of  faith  and  practice,  carefully  entered  in  the  charch- 
book,  and  signed  by  ten  persons,  to  which  number  the  membership  of 
the  church  was  at  that  time  reduced.  After  a  recital  of  doctrines 
received,  and  an  undertaking  to  watch  over  and  admonish  one 
another,  we  come  to  the  following  resolution: — "We  also  further 
declare  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  into  our  church  fellowship  and 
communion  all  who  are  desirous  of  it,  and  are  willitig  to  give  us  such 
an  account  of  their  Christian,  faith  and  hope  as  shall  satisfy  us  that 
they  are  partakers  of  the  saving  grace  of  Gk>d,  and  that  their  conversa- 
tion is  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel.  And  also  all  such  afl  are  recom- 
mended to  us,  ftom  any  of  the  churches  of  different  denominations  in 
those  points,  as  sincere  Christians  in  full  communion  with  them.  We 
therefore  denominate  ourselves  a  Protestant  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
^siring  to  live  in  Christian  peace  and  love  with  all  men,  and  to  hold 
the  communion  of  saints  with  all  Protestant  churclies,  and  such  as 
llive  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity." 

It  cannot  now  be  detetlnined  with  any  certainty  what  led  to  this 
impefrtant  change  in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  church.  The 
kite  Bev.  John  Cooper,  of  Wattisham,  informed  me,  some  years  since, 
tllftt  in  hds  early  lifehe  had  seen  documents,  which  were  no  longer  within 
his^reach,  showing  that  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Palmer  very  consider- 
aiU««iipleBSantae8S  existed  between  him  and  his  peo{de,  which  resulted 
vltimalely  in  tibe  secession  of  some  who  fotmed  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  at  Wattisham,  and  of  others  who  were  transferted  tb  tiie  chuith 
at  Woolveitftotte.  The  Bildestone  church  wasl  thus  so  impoveriahed  and 
weakened  that  its  continued  existence  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
QOcertainty ;  and  it  was  probably  saved  from  extinction  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Independents  in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  it  is  Ukdy, 
made  it  a  condition  of  rendering  assistance  that  the  church  should  be 
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leooQstitated  on  the  broad  and  open  basis  set  fortii  in  the  covenaat 
and  declaration  of  faith  and  practice  already  referred  to.  For  some 
time  the  church  at  Sildestone  was  under  the  care  of  Independent 
miniaters,  and,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Owen,  infant  sprinkling 
was  practised,  though  probably  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
minister,  and  not  as  a  church  act. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  covenant  from  which  we  have 
^(toted,  a  unanimous  call  was  issued  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  two  deacons 
were  appointed,  the  attesting  witnesses  to  these  transactions  being 
J.  Lombard,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Sudbury,  and  W.  Hickman,  minister 
at  Lavenham,  both  of  them  Independents.  And  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Owen  on  August  3rd,  1784,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Baptist 
minister  officiated.  Mr.  Owen  resigned  his  pastorate  June  27th,  1788, 
when  he  removed  to  Debenham.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Hickman,  who  probably  went  to  reside  in  Bildestone  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1779,  though  he  was  not  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  till  July  4th,  1792.  "  Having  occasion  to  leave 
this  kingdom  for  America,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  care  over  the  church 
March  2nd,  1794." 

A  Mr.  Neilson,  a  Scotch  minister,  then  preached  at  Bildestone ;  and 
after  him  Mr.  William  Hoddy,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  church  at 
Wattisham,  accepted  the  pastorate,  and  was  ordained  August  18th, 
1795,  only  one  Baptist  minister  taking  part  in  the  service.  The 
Evemgdical  Maffoaine  for  1795,  p.  426,  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Hoddy's 
settlement,  and  says : — ''  The  Protestant  Dissenting  congregation  at 
this  place  is  of  considerable  standing,  and  has  at  difiTerent  periods 
enjoyed  the  labours  of  Independent  and  Baptist  ministers;  their 
present  pastor  is  of  the  latter  persuasion,  but  joins  in  communion 
with:  the  Independmts."  In  the  ''  chnrchtbook/'  under  date  February 
5th,  1832,  we  meet  with  the  following^resolution : — "  The  church  finds 
that  the  meeting-house  was  originally  intended  and  put  in  trust  for  a 
Baitioular  Baptist  clmrch ;  the  practice  >  having  been  contrary  thereto 
for  some  yeais,  itrieadves  to  disceixtume  it,,  and  to  return  to  the 
iwigin^l  coostttotion."  At  this  time  thttoe  were  only  six  Podo-Baptists 
(all  feBoaks)  membeis  of  the  diuxch. 

We  oome  now  to  the  church  at  Stoke  Gbeek,  Ipswich.*    This 


»  For  many  of  the  foets  here  presented  I  am  indebted  to  a  small  publication, 
entitled  <*Hktoi7  of  ^  Baplut  Ohureb,  Stoke  Green,  Ipswioh,^  by  Satali 
Johnson.  Everett 
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chnrch  'was  originally  formed  at  Woolverstone,  a  village  about  fi?e 
xoiles  distant  from  Ipswich,  on  the  Stoke  side.  It  would  seem  that  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  church,  regular  services  wete 
maintained  at  Woolverstone  as  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Eld  Lane 
Colchester.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Colchester  church^book,  dated 
October  29th,  1729,  directing  ''  Brother  Bootsey  [the  minister]  to  go  to 
Woolverstone,  to  break  bread  to  that  branch,  for  their  furtherance  and 
spiritual  growth,  once  a-  quarter,"  while  we  find  that  Mr.  Sichaid 
Starling  (who  died  in  1752,  and  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Dunthome,  Mr. 
Rootsey's  successor)  supplied,  when  needful,  at  Colchester,  Langham, 
and  Woolverstone.  These  Baptists,  who  had  been  thus  meeting  for 
many  years  as  a  branch  of  the  Eld  Lane  church,  were  formed  into  an 
independent  church  November  22nd,  1767,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from  minute-book  under  that  date : — "  We,  whose  names  are 
as  follow,  being  met  together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
did,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  give  ourselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  to 
one  another  in  church  fellowship,  to  walk  together  in  the  faith,  order, 
ordinances,  and  unity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  likewise  did  at  the  same  time 
make  choice  of  and  ordain  our  two  brothers,  Joseph  Sage  and  Stephen 
Bruce,  to  the  office  of  deacons."  Then  follow  the  names  of  eight 
men  and  four  women,  who  had  previously  (November  2nd,  1757) 
desired  and  obtained  leave  from  the  church  at  Colchester  to  unite 
with  the  charch  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sowden.  Mr. 
Sowden,  who  came  originally  from  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  seems 
o  have  been  immediately  dismissed  to  Woolverstone  firom  Colchester, 
and  on  April  19th,  1758,  was  unanimously  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  recently  formed  church,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He 
preached  in  a  little  house  on  the  Bemers  estate,  and  used  to  baptize 
at  the  Cat  House ;  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Bemeis 
was  accustomed  to  attend  on  these  occasions,  and  she  preserved  for 
them  the  greatest  order  and  decorum. 

According  to  a  circular  letter  in  my  possession,  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  the  several  Baptist  churches  meeting  at  Wattisham, 
Claxton,  Woolverstone,  Shelfonger,  and  Great  Farmouth,  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  met  in  association  at  Woolventone 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  4th  and  5th  days  of  June,  1771* 
Appended  to  the  circular  letter  for  that  year  we  have  the  Articles  of 
Association,  probably  drawn  up  at  that  meeting,  for  we  find  thai  die 
11th  Article    is: — ''That   these    Articles    of   this  Association  be 
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transcribed  into  the  church-book  of  each  respective  church,  and  be 
Bigned  by  their  pastors  and  deacons  and  two  or  more  of  their 
members,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church."  And  we  further  find, 
in  the  Stoke  Green  church-book,  under  date  May  22nd,  1772,  the 
following  record:— "The  Articles  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
ABsodation  were  signed  by  the  pastor,  deacons,  and  several  members, 
on  behalf  of  the  church." 

After  a  pastorate  of  about  fifteen  years  and  a-half,  Mr.  Sowden 
died  April  9th,  1773.  The  chuich,  shortly  after  this,  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  through  being  deprived  of  its  meeting-place  in 
Woolveratone,  and,  as  a  family  came  out  from  Ipswich  and  one  from 
Claydon,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  they  should  make  an 
effort  to  stay  at  Woolverstoue,  or  remove  to  Ipswich.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  thought  of  between  the  Rose  Inn  and  the  present  Turret 
Green  Chapel,  and  was  partly  engaged,  but  the  Woolverstone  friends 
were  too  strong  to  allow  iL  Stoke  was  ultimately  decided  on,  and  a 
row  of  cottages  was  purchased ;  the  house  nearest  the  road  was  used 
as  a  vestry,  the  centre  cottages  were  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  the 
house  at  the  other  end  was  set  apart  for  the  minister.  The  chapel 
was  licensed  for  public  worship  November  27th,  1773. 

When  the  church  was  formed  it  consisted  only  of  twelve  members 
in  1773  it  had  increased  to  forty-four.  On  February  1st,  17*75, 
the  Rev.  George  Hall  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  office,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  at  the  next  church-meeting,  March  1st,  and 
was  publicly  ordained  July  12th  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Hall's 
mimstiy,  wUch  did  not  terminate  till  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death 
^n  1810,  was  a  very  successful  one,  especially  the  latter  portion  of  it. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  increased  &om  a  membership  of  forty^ 
four  at  the  commencement  to  230  at  the  close.  During  that  time  the 
meeting-house  was  twice  enlarged,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
members  were  drafted  off  for  the  formation  of  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hall  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  for  his  piety, 
prudence,  and  zeaL  He  excelled,  we  are  told,  as  a  pastor,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labours  in  Ipswich,  ex!tending  over  thirty- 
five  years,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  atid  very  gratifying 
extension  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. During  Mr.  EbU's  pastorate  the  Stoke  Green  church 
appears  to  have  become  a  well-ordered  and  organised  community. 
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The/  chxirch  records  were  regularly  kept,  and  soma  of  them  axe  of 
coBBiderable  interest.  Thoi:^h,  after  the  building^f  the  chapel,  the 
public  sendees  were  all  held  at  Stoke,  the  chorch-meetii^  were  still 
fire^piently  held  at  Woolverstone,  geneially  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Ridley,  occasioxially  at  that  of  Mr.  Last ;  and  when  theie  were 
candidates  for  baptLsm,  the  church,  after  the  meetLog,  adjounied  to 
the  Orwell,  and  there  baptized.  Then  for  a  time  the  churchtmeetimis 
wese  hidd  at  Mr.  Sage's,  at  IVeston  Tower  (a  farm-home  adjoining, 
noRTx  palled  down),  and  the  candidates  were  baptized  in  the  Orwell  at 
Freston.  Brook,  till  in  1799  a  baptistery  was  made  on  the  piemifles  at 
Stoke^inthe  ]rard  adjoining. 

In  A^il,  1777,  a  question  was  discussed  at  the  quarterly  AaMsia* 
tioB  of  Baptist  ministers^  which  was  referred  to  it  by  the  Stoke 
duurch.  It  was  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  "  country  biother,''  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  gone  out  wild-fowl  catching  on  the  Sunday.  The 
Association  gave  it  as  tbeb  opinion  that ''  catching  wild*fowl  on  the 
Sabbath  is  neither  a  work  of  necessity  nor  of  mercy." 

In  1779,  we  find  it  determined  by  the'  church  to  hold  SabbaUi 
afternoon  service  at  two  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  halfrpaat  one 
o'clock  in  the  winter. 

In  December  of  that  year  we  find  that  sister  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
appoonted  by  the  church  to  act  as  deaconess. 

During  Mr.  Hall's  ministry  eight  brethren  were  formally  set  apart 
as^  pveaehers  of  the  Word,  having  exercised  their  gifts  to  the 
salis£Mtion  of  the  church  mess: — John  Hitchcock,  Wattisham; 
Th^mao  Bidley,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  John  Thompson,  Grundisbnrgh ; 
John  Keeble,  London ;  James  Fenn,  Ottley ;  A.  K.  Gowall,  Walton ; 
Thomas  Hoddy,  Clare;  James  Smith,  IlfimL  The  four  fixst  named 
I  shall  have  to  refer  to  more  partioularly  in  oonneotion  with  the 
churches  at  Wattisham,  Bury,  and  Grundisbniigh  and  Qtlegr»  all  of 
which  were  formed  in  the  last  oentuxy. 


■^^ 
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BB«sff  a  tree  ndUMS^roqlB^pe  in  heaven,  aai  whieh  beazeth  fruit  on  esrth.  God 
witt.water  it,  and  give  the  incnase.  Then  ahaU  your  iieighbottf8..plaek  theno^ 
and  eat 
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By  the  Eev.  C,  Kibtland, 
NaL 


^T  was  in  the  gray  dawn  of  a  cold  February  morning  in  1836 
that  I  alighted  from  the  Worcester  coach,  at  the  "  George 
and  Blue  Boar,"  *  Holbom.  I  had  come  to  London,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  David  Nasmith — the  founder  and  first 
secretary  of  the  recently  formed  London  City  Mission— to 
be  examined  by  the  committee,  in  the  hope  of  entering  the  service  of 
that  institution.  Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  Mission  House,  Eed  lion  Square, 
Holbom;  and,  notwithstanding  my  youthful  appearance,  extreme 
nervousness,  and  the  sorry  figure  I  made  during  a  not  very  severe 
wca  voce  examination,  I  was  accepted  on  probation.  Before  taking  a 
district,  I  served  a  short  apprenticeship  under  the  senior  missionary, 

John  B ,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.    St  Giles's  was  then  a  very 

different  place  from  what  it  is  now.  It  consisted  of  a  network  of  courts, 
alleys,  and  narrow,  winding  streets.  Thieves'  quarters  abounded; 
receptacles  for  stolen  goods  were  plentiful.  It  was  the  common  resort 
of  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned  characters  in  that  part  of  the 
metropolis.  Boys  and  girls  were  systematically  trained  in  the  art  of 
stealing  from  the  person.  Lessons  were  given  by  experts  in  shop- 
lifting and  house-breaking.    It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of 

tender  age  practising  on  each  other.    When  Mr.  B first  went  to 

the  district,  he  was  often  relieved  of  his  pocket-handkerchiefs.  He 
then  tried  the  expedient  of  stuffing  his  pockets  with  tracts ;  these 
also  disappeared;  bat  finding  this  an  unprofitable  business,  they 
ceased  henceforth  to  trouUe  the  good  man.  Such  was  one  side  of  life 
inrtlu  great  aty  which  Gowper  caUs — 

^'The  £ure8t  eapital  (^all  the  world, 
By  riot  and  incontiBeiice  the  worst'' 

John  B was  a  model  missionary.    He  was  then  past  middle- 

I  ■■  .  I  I.  I       ■!»  I ■■■»...<— IMP— —.^■^^l^—*»»—«^^—   «MWVBi^MW^MMiMMMmWM» 

*  Hie  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Inns^'Oomrt  HoteL 
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life,  and,  to  young  eyes,  looked  an  oldish  man ;  but  he  had  wonderful 
energy,  and  a  keen  appetite  for  his  work.  His  power  over  the  people 
whom  he  visited  was  remarkable.  The  most  debased  and  hardened 
treated  him  with  deference,  and  listened  to  him  with  respectful  atten- 
tion. In  the  "  large  upper  room  "  where  he  held  his  meetings,  crowds 
gathered  to  hear  him,  and,  under  his  simple  and  earnest  teaching,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  profligate  men  and  women  weeping 
bitterly  over  their  sins.  This  useful  servant  of  Christ  rescued,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  work,  nearly  fifty  fallen  women ;  but  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  an  accident  that  he  met  with  while  doing  his  Master's 
work.  When  about  to  descend  a  dark  staircase,  he  lost  his  footing, 
and  fell  to  the  bottom.  The  wounded  soldier  was  taken  home,  and 
shortly  afterwards  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

I  was  appointed  to  a  district  on  the  east  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
at  the  end  next  to  Holbom.  In  those  dingy  and  sunless  courts  and 
streets,  a  dense  population  herded  together.  In  some  houses,  I 
found  eleven  and  twelve  families,  many  of  them  living  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  common  decencies  of  life.  The  most  shameless  abomi- 
nations were  practised,  with  scarcely  any  restraint  In  small  towns 
and  villages,  the  repressive  influence  of  Christian  public  opinion  makes 
itself  felt,  whereas  among  compact  masses  of  people,  such  as  are  found 
in  all  great  centres  of  population,  wickedness  throws  off  its  mask. 

''In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach.'' 

I  remember  one  Court  that  was  entered  from  the  Lane  by  a  pair  of 
large  iron  gates.*  Before  the  establishment  of  the  new  Police,  these 
gates  were  closed  at  nightfall,  and  then,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  wicked- 
ness ran  riot.  There  were  drinking,  dancing,  swearing,  fighting, 
screaming  without  any  check,  while  the  iron  gates  set  at  defiance  Uie 
then  feeble  guardians  of  public  peace  and  order. 

Some  Christian  workers  in  connection  with  the  Hoil  and  Bev. 
6.  W.  Noel's  church  hired  a  room  in  this  court,  and  tried  to  form  a 
school  for  ragged  children.  I  obtained  the  loan  of  this  apartment  for 
an  evening  meeting,  and  went  from  house  to  house  to  invite  the  people 

*  Spread  Eagle  Court|  afterwards  changed  by  the  Earl  of  Shafteabury— then 
Lord  Ashley— to  Tyndall's  Buildings.  A  few  months  before  the  demolition  of 
this  part  of  the  Lane,  I  paid  a  yirit  to  the  notozioos  Court,  and  saw  the  sockets 
into  which  the  iron  bolts  dropped. 
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to  attend.  A  tradefiman  in  the  Lane  lent  me  a  pair  of  brass  candle- 
sticks^ and  some  one  else  supplied  a  couple  of  tallow  dips ;  but^  having 
no  snuffers,  the  light  became  so  dim  that  it  did  little  more  than  make 
the  darkness  visibla  The  room  was  well  filled,  and  people  fairly 
attentive.  Suddenly,  some  roughs  put  out  the  candles,  and  the  place 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  Not  a  glimmer  of  light  entered  from  the 
Court,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  door,  which  was  blocked 
by  a  crowd  of  people  struggling  to  make  their  escape.  I  took  the 
candlesticks,  and  made  for  the  door,  which  I  reached  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  soon  found  myself  in  the  Court.  A  warm-hearted  Irish- 
woman congratulated  me  on  my  safety.  "Shure  it's  yerself,  me 
honey,  that's  escaped  being  kilt  outright  by  being  pitched  down  the 
cellar  steps."  In  those  days,  a  City  missionary  had  to  incur  some 
personal  risk.  He  spent  five  or  six  hours  daily  in  contact  with  dis- 
ease, filth,  impure  air,  foul  smells,  and  furious  men  and  women,  who 
sometimes  threatened  him  with  violence.  As  the  district  was  about 
two  miles  from  my  lodgings,  I  sometimes  had  a  frugal  meal  at  a  third 
or  fourth  rate  eating-house  in  Leather  Lane.  And  it  was  frugal 
enough,  consisting  of  a  basin  of  black  soup,  a  potato,  and  half  a  slice 
of  bread,  for  which  the  modest  sum  of  f ourpence  was  charged.  But 
at  that  time,  the  pay  of  a  City  missionary — ^from  £60  to  £65  a-year — 
prevented  him  from  patronising  the  more  expensive  dining-rooms  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  proprietor  of  this  soup-house  did  a  larg« 
local  business  in  cats'-meat.  To  his  customers,  the  association  wa 
not  of  the  most  savoury  kind ;  but  he  grew  rich,  and — during  many 
years  of  industry — ^had  saved  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The 
health  of  some  missionaries  suffered  considerably,  and  eminent  physi- 
cians gave  advice  gratis,  while  druggists  who  had  sympathy  with  our 
work  provided  medicine  free  of  charge.  I  well  remember  being  sent 
first  to  Dr.  Conquest,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  James  ELsdon  Bennett— 
now  the  venerable  president  of  the  RC.P. 

In  my  visits  from  house  to  house,  I  had  to  encounter  phases  of 
character  to  which — ^in  my  limited  experience  of  life — I  had  bcjen  an 
utter  stranger ;  and  the  effect  on  a  yoimg  man  who  had  been  used  to 
the  simplicity  of  country  life  was  most  depressing.  My  soul  was  cast 
down  within  me,  and  I  sometimes  questioned  my  fitness  for  the  work 
to  which  I  had  given  myself.  By  degrees,  however,  I  not  only 
became  reconciled  to  my  position,  but  my  heart  warmed  towards  the 
people.    Many  received  my  visits  kindly,  and  in  a  few  months  nearly 
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wety^ house  'vws  open  to  me.  *  One  IMag^whieli  gave  me  comfortrtras 
the  cbiirvieti<m  that  I  had  Dot  eotigred  the  semce  of  &e  Mission  for 
the  Bake  of  po&fition,  or  from'  the  hope  of  gain. 

Thinfking  that  some  reliable  facts  and  figures  on  the  state  of  the 
district  might  foe  of  service  to  the  commiltee,  I  set  about  collectsng 
information  on  several  points  of  interest.  The  cMef  subjects  i6f 
inquiry  were  &e  f  ollo^wing : — Non-attendance  at  public  worship ;  ditto 
Sunday  and  day  schools ;  number  of  persons  ahove  a  given  age  unable 
to  read ;  families' without  the  Holy  ScriJ)tures,  -^flther  in  whole  or  in 
part.  My  plan  was  to  get  the  informaticm  indirectty/and,  after  leaving 
the  room,  enter  it  in  my  note^book.  The  canvassoccupied  about  six 
weeks,  and  a  week  or  two  later  my  report  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  Hie  fa(;ts  and  figures  thus  o6]iected  and  tabulated 
revealed  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  irrel%ion  which  surprised  evoi 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  hdped 
to  fix  public  attention  on  tha^r^gious  and  -eduoatienal  wants  of  the 
locality. 

Plans  for  the  mental  improvement  of  the  missionaries  were  adopted 
and  carried  out  Lectures  on  Theology  and  Ethics  and  the  Christian 
•Evidences  were  delivered  at  the  Mission  House.  There  were  aba 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  It  'was 
at  one  of  these  that  I  got  my  first  lessons  in  Hebrew.  The  dass  was 
conducted  by  a  clergyman  named  Mortimer,  in  the  vestiy  of  a  large 
chapely  in  which  the  well-known  William  Huntingdon  formeriy 
preached. 

As  our  Sunday  work  was  mostly  confined  to  the  afternoons,  tiie 
mornings  and  evenings  were  left  free.  The  mornings  were  usudly 
given  to  John  -Street,  Bedford  Bow.  John  Harrington  Evans  was 
then  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  and  usefulness.  I  have  a  very  virid 
recollection  of  his  magnificent  baritone  voice,  findy  formed  bald  head, 
and  commanding  appearance.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Bean  of  Salisbtnj, 
and  began  his  mimstry  in  the  Established  ChuicL  His  Calvinism 
was  very  pronoxmced,  but  it  was  not  of  the  hyper-school  Mr.  Etans 
drew  from  almost  eveiy  part  of  London,  and  in  his  hage  oongtegation 
the  upper  classes  were  fairly  represented.  By  his  own  admaeis/be 
was  esteemed  "  a  master  in  Israel." 

This  eminent  servant  of  God  once  favoured  me  with  a  shoit  inter* 
view.     He  showed  much  fatherly  sympathy,  and  gaTeme'SOiofl 
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On  Sunday  evenings,  I  sometimes  walked  from  Somecs  Town  ^to 
Ciaven  Chapel,  Eegent  Stieet,  to  hear  Dr.  Leifchild,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  useful  preacheis  in  London.  In  matter 
and  style,  the  Doctor  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  minister  at  John 
Street  Frank,  genial,  and  hearty,  he  had  the  rare  secret  of  making 
his  hearers  feel  quite  at  home  with  him.  You  felt  as  though  yon  oould 
giye  him  your  full  confidence,  and  tell  him  all  that  was  in  your  heart. 
His  oratcny,  though  somewhat  ornate,  was  powerful  and  eiective. 
He  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  When  he  reached  a  climax, 
which  he  did  at  the  close  of  every  division,  a  feeling  of  reUef  was 
experienced  by  the  large  congregation.  During  the  next  half-minute 
there  was  a  general  movement  throughout  the  chapel,  with  unre- 
strained coughing,  and  change  of  position ;  but  when  the  preacher 
resumed  his  discourse,  all  was  hushed,  and  perfect  stillness  pievaUed 
in  every  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  I  have 
seen  a  similar  effect  produced  on  congr^ations.  Henry  MelviU, 
James  Parsons,  Eobert  Yaughan,  Hugh  M'Neile,  John  Harris,  •  and .  a 
few  others — not  to  mention  living  preachers — ^were  masters  of  this 
ait;  fior,  in  many,  it  was  doubtless  acquired.  So  great  was  the 
demand  made  on  the  attention  of  their  hearers  that  the  pent-up 
feelings  escaped  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

About  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  well-known  prize  essay  on 
"Mammon"  brought  its  gifted  author,  John  Harris,  prominently 
before  the  public ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  took  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  contemporary  writers  and  preachers.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  1836,  Mr.  Harris  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  on 
behalf  of  the  City  Mission.  It  was  in  the  Old  Poultry  Chapel  that 
he  delivered  his  discourse  on  "The  Christian  Citizen."  The  place 
was  crowded  to  excess.  Ministers,  tutors  of  colleges,  students,  and 
leading  laymen  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  the  young  Inde- 
pendent minister  from  Epsom.  The  sermon  was  one  of  rare  beauty, 
and  power — "  Orient  pearls,"  though  not  "  at  random  strung." 

Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  usually  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel  during  a  few 
weeks  in  every  year.  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  this  venerable  man 
one  Sunday  evening.  The  sermon  was  on  the  New  Birth.  It  was  a 
model  of  simplicity,  and  yet  he  kept  the  subject  above  the  level  of 
commonplace  utterances.  If  his  quaint  humour  sometimes  provoked 
a  smile,  his  tenderness  and  pathos  drew  tears  from  his  hearers.     On 
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his  own  lines,  Jay  had  no  equal,  and  all  attempted  imitations  were 
conspicuous  and  humiliating  failures. 

From  Gray's  Inn  Lane  to  St  John's  Chapel  (Episcopal)  was  only 
a  few  minutes'  walk.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Noel — at  that 
time  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical  sectdon  of 
the  Establishment  On  Sunday  evenings,  his  church  was  crowded. 
Mr.  Noel  was  a  warm  friend  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  City 
Mission,  and  his  occasional  presence  at  the  weekly  meetings  was  both 
cheering  and  helpful  to  the  brethren. 

My  connection  with  the  Mission  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  Uked  the  work,  but  not  the  place.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  I  missed  the  green  fields,  the  grassy  slopes,  the  wild  flowers 
and  running  brooks  where,  as  a  child,  I  had  played  with  "  the  truant 
winds,"  and  "  dreamed  away  the  sunny  hours ; "  but  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  remain  in  London,  till  the  Lord  should  open  another  door. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  In  the  month  of  November,  or  the  early  part 
of  December,  Mr.  Nasmith  formed  a  mission  at  Norwich.  He  sent 
for  me,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  go  down  and  b^in  the 
work.  His  co*secretary,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Ainslie,  wished  me  to 
remain  in  London.  Eventually,  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pie- 
pared  to  go  east  But  an  unexpected  event  obliged  us  to  postpone 
our  journey  more  than  a  week  from  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure. 


No.  L 


HILE  the  Gospels  are  the  full  measure  of  our  Lord's 
teachings  known  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  perhaps  of 
what  was  designed  by  Providence  for  the  instruction  of 
after-times,  some  fragment^  of  traditional  sayings  appear 
to  contain  true  and  original  traits,  and,  as  such,  are  invested 
with  great  interest  It  may  be  acceptable  to  many  who  are  not 
familiar  with  these,  to  make  some  reference  to  such  as  appear  most 
authentic  and  striking,  and  seek  to  ascertain  the  lessons  they  convey. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  quoted,  and  which  appears  to  have  as 
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strong  a  title  to  genuiueness  as  any,  is  the  following :  "  Show  yourselves 
tried  money-changers."    This  offers  a  pleasing  study. 

The  custom  of  Christ  to  take  common  pursuits  and  ordinary 
circumstances,  through  which  to  enforce  His  teaching,  we  have  all 
remarked  It  would  be  very  surprising,  then,  as  this  was  His  habit, 
should  no  reference  have  been  made  to  money  business.  Throughout 
the  world  this  is  a  matter  of  interest,  and  affords  employment  for 
multitudes.  Hence  we  do  find  allusions.  The  parables  of  the  talents, 
and  pounds,  also  of  the  steward,  are  most  conspicuous.  The  lessons 
intended  would  be  most  likely  to  be  remembered,  finding  their 
illustration  in  such  a  sphere.  The  purported  saying  quoted  is  of  this 
class.  As  though  our  Lord  would  urge,  "  As  My  disciples,  exhibit,  in 
matters  of  truth  and  life,  the  same  spirit,  though  sanctified  to  nobler 
ends,  as  the  money-cliangers  do.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light" 

The  office  of  money-changer  was  one  much  plied  at  Jerusalem. 
Partly,  the  business  of  such  was  to  change  foreign  into  home  money ; 
especially  would  this  be  so  at  the  feasts,  when  a  large  number  coming 
from  distant  places  would  require  commodities;  also  they  would 
supply  the  half-skekel,  the  usual  contribution  to  the  Temple,  heathen 
coin  often  bearing  some  idol  stamp  upon  it,  which  formed  a  disquaUfica- 
tion.  These  men  were  slirewd,  careful,  wide-awake.  In  dealing 
with  truth,  we  are  to  be  as  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  experienced  as 
they. 

We  are  to  understand  the  doctrine  Christ  taught,  as  the  money- 
changer the  coin  with  which  he  dealt.  It  were  well,  indeed,  did  all 
men  do  this.  Much  opposition  would  have  been  averted  if  objectors 
had  only  apprehended  the  truth ;  at  least  such  as  did  not  spring  from 
evil  and  dark  hearts  might  have  been  checked.  The  substitution  of 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  other  teachings  would  not  have  been 
resisted  by  many,  as  they  have  been,  had  they  been  intelligently  com- 
prehended. The  first  would  never  have  been  called  "  incredible  "  or 
"  immoral "  if  Christ's  words  had  been  weighed :  "  No  man  taketh  My 
life  from  Me,  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself ;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again ; "  nor  the  second,  "  grudgingly  exclusive," 
when  from  the  same  lips  came  the  bidding  "Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,"  and  the  assurance, "  Whosoever  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."    If  the  spirit  of  honest  search  were  exercised,  gainsaying 
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would  often  cease,  and  the  truth  be  received  in  the  love  of  it.  Disciples^ 
especially,  should  understand.  How  many  deprive  themselves  of 
enlightenment,  confirmation,  comfort,  through  lack  of  this.  Thqr  have 
feeble  conviction  of  their  claims  as  children,  the  amplitude  of  Divine 
resources,  and  the  power  of  prayer,  compared  with  what  they  might 
enjoy.  Let  them  but  apprehend  their  relation  to  God  through  His 
Son,  the  absoluteness  of  inspired  assurances,  and  the  fulness  of  Divine 
love,  then  richer  fountains  of  holy  feeling  would  rise  within  tiieir  hearts. 
**  In  understanding  be  men.** 

Thfre  would  be  implied,  **  prove  the  doctrine."  The  exchanger,  for 
his  own  interest,  would  examine  the  coin  and  ring  it  on  the  counter. 
We  may  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  is  taught,  but  is  it  Divine 
truth,  as  it  represents  itself  to  be  ?  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Various  tests  may  be  suggested.  Is  it  in  harmony 
with  previous  revelations  of  God  ?  Does  it  conmiend  itself  to  con- 
science and  conviction  ?  Is  it  like  God,  so  far  as  we  know  Him  ? 
Does  it  satisfy  wants  ?  Is  it  available  for  emergencies  ?  Can  we 
live  and  die  upon  it  ?  Adequately,  impressively,  does  it  respond  to 
the  test  ? 

The  Gospel  is  the  completion  and  consummation  of  all  that 
preceded.  Christ  came  to  fulfil  as  the  flower  fulfils  the  plant 
In  testifying  it,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  made  manifest  It 
"  became  "  God  to  be  merciful  and  gracious.  It  is  god-like  to  set  the 
example,  and  appoint  the  motive  of  love.  The  truth  fortifies  in 
temptation,  upholds  in  trial,  gives  solace  in  sorrow ;  we  have  content 
and  hope  as  we  trust.  A  document  once  held  up  in  a  law  court  to 
the  light  showed  a  water-mark  date  proving  its  falsity,  for  the  paper 
had  not  been  made  at  the  time  when  it  purported  to  be  a  legal  instru- 
ment There  are  many  signs  of  false  doctrine.  The  subtilty  of  man 
is  evident  Does  it  answer  to  the  test,  "  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your 
thoughts  "  ?  Will  it  avail  for  all  times  ?  Is  there  a  "  divinitj'  mighty 
within  it  that  waxes  not  old  "  ?  Compare  it  with  false  religions,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  bear  all  examination,  and  come  forti 
verified  from  every  fiery  trial. 

Vahce  the  doctrine,  is  another  important  point  Exchangers  would 
not  trifle  with  their  monev.  It  was  a  means  of  enriclnnent  If  the 
truth  is  Divine,  indispensable  to  highest  interests,  a  means  of  comfort, 
satisfaction,  joy,  hope,  should  we  not  esteem  it  better  than  gold  or 
silver  ?    What  mistake  to  barter  it  away  for  any  cfflfers  of  the  world. 


't 
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.Men  are  too  prone  to  over-estimate  earthly  treasure;  we  can  never 
:0¥er-value  this.  The  treasure  found  in  the  field  was  worth  all  the 
man  had^  and  mora  The  pearl  of  great  price  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  other  jewels  the  merchant  man  possessed. 

Be  watckfvl  in  the  business  of  your  life,  is  a  further  lesson. 
The  money-^changer  needed  circumspection.  He  might  be  cheated 
or  robbed,  betiayed  into  mistakes  and  losses^  or  find  a  furtive  hand 
upon  his  table.  He  had  to  be  firm  and  decided  with  the  variety  of 
customers  who  dealt  with  him.  We  have  need  to  "  watch,"  There 
are  many  devices  of  the  enemy,  taking  each  in  special  circumstances 
and  difficulties,  to  rob  us  of  our  hope.  If  any  man  thinks  there  are  no 
attempts  to  circumvent  or  despoil  in  his  case,  he  has  great  reason  to  be 
suspicious.  What  false  pleas  are  urged  by  sin.  "  Only  once."  "  It 
will  not  be  known."  "  No  fear  of  penalty."  How,  without  inten- 
tion, a  man  may  be  overtaken  by  a  fault,  or  unexpectedly  assailed. 
Vigilance,  discenmient,  firmness,  the  cultivation  of  all  spiritual 
faculties  and  powers,  are  deeply  necessary.  Awake  to  the  interests  of 
truth,  and  self-interest  in  the  highest  sense.  *'  Stand  strong  in  the 
evil  day,  that  having  done  all  you  may  stand." 

See  that  yov,  ckomgt  the  gold  of  truth  into  the  silver  of  daily  faith- 
fulness,  may  be  added.  Truth  is  not  given  merely  for  an  intellectual 
repaBt  or  spiritual  luxury,  but  that  it  may  be  useful  and  used,  helpful 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world.  Cromwell,  once  seeing  some  statues 
of  the  apostles  made  of  silver,  in  one  of  the  cathedrals,  said, ''  Take 
them  down,  coin  them,  and  let  them  go  about  doing  good/*  So  the 
excellency  of  truth  is  to  become  current  in  life.  It  is  to  give  tone  to 
disposition ;  show  itself  in  meekness,  humility,  kindness,  cheerfulness, 
generosity.  It  is  to  teach  us  to  give  up  for  others,  and  to  forgive, 
befriend,  and  aid.  It  inculcates  forbearance  and  patience.  Christ  is 
to  be  in  our  thoughts,  words,  desires,  life,  no  part  untouched.  Some- 
times men  forget  this.  The  truth  that  teaches  them  to  avoid  gross  sin 
iff  not  regarded  as  that  which  directs  to  be  gentle  and  self -restrained ; 
and  truth  that  demands  that  plots  of  evil  be  resisted  is  not  honoured 
in  its  requirements  for  devotion  and  faithfulness  in  all  the  little  things 
of  every  day.  But  its  fullest  extent  of  application  to  life  should  be 
studied.  No  part  of  our  being  but  may  be  refined  and  elevated  by  its 
emiobKng  influences.  Give  the  full  value  in  active  life  of  Divine 
teaching,  so  shall  a  man  "  serve  his  generation  according  to  the  will 
of  God." 
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"The  law  of  thy  mouth,"  said  David,  "a  better  to  me  Uun 
thousands  of  gold  and  silrer."  Have  all  such  appreciation  ?  And  ii 
the  same  application,  diligence,  thoughtfulness,  and  earnestness  ei- 
iubited  in  connection  with  the  truth  as  is  exercised  in  the  bnsitten  of 
life  ?  The  only  riches  that  we  can  be  identified  with,  and  that  we 
can  bear  away  with  us,  are  the  "  durable  riches  of  righteousness." 

G.   McMlCHAEL.  BX 
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FEW  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  various  volomes  of 
poetry  by  Dr.  Walter  Smith.  "The  Bishop's  Walk,' 
"  Olrig  Grange,"  "  Borland  Hall,"  "  Hilda  amoi^  the  I^ken 
Gods,"  and  "  Eaban,"  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  among 
the  most  tlioughtf  nl  and  brilliant  productions  of  our  recent 
literature,  and  to  possess  an  altogether  unique  worth.  They  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  dramatic  pictures  of  our  own  age :  an  endeavour  to 
pierce  to  the  innermost  heart  of  the  strange  and  restless  life  that  every- 
where lies  about  us,  and  to  unveil  ita  real  meaning.  A  dramatist,  unli^ 
a  preacher,  gives  expression  not  to  his  own  ideas  and  feelings,  but  to 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others,  however  diverse  from,  and  even  opposed 
to,  his  own.  He  may,  and  indeed  should,  have  veiy  definite  principles 
and  methods  of  interpretation,  in  the  light  of  which  he  cootemplales 
the  phenomena  of  life,  but  these  he  must  not  unduly  obtrude.  His  ut 
requires  liim  to  represent,  without  subjective  colouring,  the  views  ami 
posiUoDS  of  others.  This  task  Dr.  Smith  has  ably  and  successfull)' 
accomplished.  As  a  dramatic  artist,  setting  vividly  before  us  tiie  world 
by  which  we  are  actually  surrounded — in  itfl  intellectual  unsettledness 
and  eager  questioning;  in  its  intense  passion  and  unsatisfied  longii^; 
in  its  error  and  ain — he  has  rendered  service  which  few  of  his  contem- 
potaries  have  rivalled.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  views  them  in  the  light  of  a  Divine 
reason.  His  vision  is  unusually  clear  and  penetrative,  and  be 
necessarily  reports  much  as  a  seer,  of  which,  as  a  thinker  and,  above 
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all,  as  a  Chriatiaii  thinker,  he  strongly  disapproves.  To  fail  to  make 
this  distinction  will  lead  to  a  misapprehension  of  his  position,  and 
detract  from  our  enjoyment  of  his  works.  To  our  own  mind  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  anxious  not  only  to  depict  the  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  confused  thought  and  sullen  scepticism  of  the  age,  to  bring  into 
strong  relief  its  impotent  longings  and  baffled  aspirations,  but  to  lead 
the  way  also  to  a  purer  faith  and  more  perfect  life.  He  does  not  in- 
variably give  such  full  and  emphatic  expression  as  some  of  us  could 
desire  to  the  distinctively  evangelical  elements  of  Christian  truth,  but 
Ms  spirit  is  evangelical,  and  the  Cross  is  at  once  the  goal  of  his 
thought,  the  ideal  of  his  life,  and  the  aspiration  of  his  endeavour. 

Since  our  article  was  written  Dr.  Smith  has  published  another 
volume.  "  North-Country  Folk  "  is,  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  a 
study  of  present-day  Ufa  But  it  is  not  a  novel  in  verse  of  the  same 
kind  as  "  Olrig  Grange  "  and  "  Hilda."  It  is  rather  a  series  of  short 
and  independent  sketches  of  men  and  women  that  continually  cross 
oar  path,  at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  We  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  more  decided  evidences  than  this  volume  supplies 
of  a  power  which  is  equally  essential  for  the  critic  and  the  poet — the 
power  to  enter  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  others,  even  of  those  who 
are  at  the  furthest  remove  from  ourselves.  This  keen  penetration, 
allied  on  the  one  hand  with  broad  generous  sympathy,  and  on  the 
other  with  effective  word-painting,  accounts  for  the  deep  impression 
which  Dr.  Smith's  poems  have  made  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  men  in  their  conflict  with  error  and  sin,  and  their  aspirations 
after  the  ideal  good.  It  is  helpful  and  exhilarating  to  come  into  contact 
with  a  writer  who  can  move  us  at  will  to  laughter  or  to  tears,  who  can 
interpret  so  accurately  the  varied  moods  of  nature  and  of  man, 
arousing  our  admiration  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  good  and  great, 
and  our  scorn  for  all  that  is  base  and  mean.  Few  men  can  paint  in 
more  graphic  colours  the  diversified  forms  of  the  seen  and  temporal, 
nor  can  any  more  effectively  pierce  through  them  to  the  underlying 
reaUty — ^the  unseen  and  etemaL  "  North-Country  Folk  "  will  augment 
the  author's  well-earned  fame,  and  establish  a  place  for  itself  among 
the  most  memorable  poems  of  our  century. 

The  longer  pieces  are,  if  not  novels,  at  any  rate  stories  in  verse,  and 
many  of  them  admit  of  amplification  sufficient  for  a  volume.  The 
opening  piece,  "  Wee  Curly  Pow,"  has  a  terribly  sad  and  tragic  side> 
and  tells  a  tale  of  foul  and  cruel  wrong,  relieved  by  another  tale  of 
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love  stronger  than  death,  of  suffering  heroicaliy  and  patiently  borne 
by  one  who  was  suspected  of  grossest  sin,  and  whose  very  nobleness 
gave  occasion  for  the  slanders  that  stong  him:  ''Dr.  linUetter's 
Scholar  "  is  in  a  different^strain,  but  is  not  Ibss  effective.  It  abononds 
in  powerful  and  exquisite  pathos,  and  d^iots  with  rare  fovoe  and 
tenderness  the  disappointment  and  grief  many  a  poor  ^  dominie  "  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  brilliant  and  successful  pupil,  whose 
position  he  has  practically  mad&  The  teacher's  pride  in  his  pupil  and 
his  work,  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  his  keen  delight  in  his  pupil's 
honours  at  the  University,  and  his  subsequent  triumph  at  the  Bar, 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  is  made  to  feel  that 

'<  Nobocly  likes  iu  the  hour  of  hifl  pride 
To  have  shabby  old  friends  creeping  up  to  his  side  " 

—these  points  are  expressed  with  a  realistic  power,  and  are  lighted 
up  with  subtle  philosophical  reflections  which  remind  us  of  some  of 
George  Eliot's  best  work.  In  "  Dick  Dalgleish,"  again,  we  have  a 
picture  of  a  shrewd,  sensible,  and  straightforward  working  man,  whose 
cleverness  and  success  do  not  make  him  ashamed  of  his  position,  or 
breed  in  him  an  ignoble  and  restless  discontent  The  humour  of  some 
of  the  stanzas  is  very  enjoyabla  For  pathos,  no  poem  in  the  volume 
is  equal  to  "  Lost  and  Won  " :  a  simple  story  of  domestic  life  which  is, 
alas !  too  common — ^trust  and  love  betrayed,  wounded,  and  chilled  to 
death,  through  an  absorbing  selfishness  and  ''  love  of  gold."  What 
tragedies  may  be  acted  before  our  very  eyes,  apart  from  all  repulsive 
violent  scenes  and  social  crimes,  and  under  at»dm,  unruffled  surface! 
Each  section  of  this  short  poem—Broken,  Parted,  Stricken,  Humbled 
— ^is  a  volume  in  itself.    What  noble  lines  are  these : — 

<<  Howeonld  she  give  him  her  ^off% 

AjQbd  he  so  uBwoxthy  of  it  ? 

What  w«re  the  great  goda  above 

Thinking  of  where  they  git « 

When  they  sent  her  to  fold  him  in  it  ? 

"  Ah  !  the  goda  know  what  they  do^ 
Whether  giving  or  taking  away : 
They  WMte  no  life  that  is  true ; 
They  lose  no  game  that  they  play. 
And  cast  no  bleasing  away. 
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For,  as  fih&  lay  there  in  death, 

Lo  !  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
All  her  meek  love  and  her  faith, 

And  then  came  great  sorrow  and  awe 

As  its  great  beauty  he  saw. 

•  •  •  • 

^'  Ah,  me,  where  now  the  Yiaiona  of  my  youth, 

The  nobleness,  the  glory  of  its  dreams  : 

Its  purpose  high,  its  eager  search  for  truth, 

Its  hatred  of  the  thing  that  only  seems 

And  falsely  gleams  ? 

•  •  •  •   .        • 

^'  They  are  not  false,  those  golden  dreams  of  youth  ; 
But  we  are  fedse  to  them  and  fall  away 
From  their  high  purpose,  following  the  smooth 
World-lies  that  win  us  empty  praise  and  pay, 
And  lead  astray. 

'^  They  might  have  been,  ah  me  I  they  might  have  been  ; 
And,  oh  f  the  sorrow  to  look  back  and  know 
They  are  not,  and  our  life  is  poor  and  mean, 
Achieving  only  loss  and  empty  show 
And  shame  and  woe." 

Among  other  powerful  stories,  told  witli  bold  realism,  and,  like  the 
highest  tragedy,  purifjring  through  fear,  are  "  The  Mad  Earl,"  "  Pro- 
vost Chivas,"  and  "  Morgana."  In  some  of  the  simpler  pieces,  such  as 
"  Mrs.  Coventry,"  Dr.  Smith  exposes  with  manly  outspokenness  the 
deteriorating  eflfect  of  the  race  for  riches,  and  shows  how  intellect  and 
heart  are  impoverished  as  we  }deld  to  the  miserable  passion.  That 
simplicity  of  motive  and  even  high  spirituality  may  b^  maintained 
amid  increasing  riches,  Mrs.  Coventry's  wise  and  wifely  counsels  to  her 
husband  amply  prove.  Many  of  her  sayings  are— simple,  pithy,  and 
inspired  by  a  sweet  reasonableness — ^worth  immeasurably  more  than 
nuggets  of  gold.  "  The  Parish  Pastors  "  is  a  brilliant  and  life-like 
sketch  of  the  three  ministers  of  a  northern  fishing  village  of  some  five 
hundred  souls — ^the  Established  Elirk,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the 
Cameronian.  They  are  drawn  with  a  keen  but  sympathetic  and  even 
tender  hand,  and  if  the  rich  and  many-sided  humour  of  the  poem  is 
here  and  there  mixed  with  evident  sarcasm,  the  sarcasm  is  not  un- 
kindly. The  excellencies  and  defects  of  each  are  admirably  portrayed, 
and,  if  ministers  of  other  churches  and  places  cannot  gather  from  the 
portraiture  much  to  bring  their  own  work  into  more  vital  contact 
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with  the  complexed  and  often  tangled  life  of  their  people,  thej 
must  either  be  marvellously  dull  or  marvellously  perfect.  Perhape 
one  of  the  most  memorable  sketches  in  the  volume  is  that  of  "  Miss 
Bella  Japp  " — a  miniature  portrait  executed  with  high  literary  sbll, 
and  flavoured  with  quaint  and  delicate  humour.  She  speaks  to  her 
young  minister^and  expresses  her  contempt  for 

*'  All  mocking  birds,  who  would  be  dumb 
If  they  might  eat  their  meat  and  do  no  more.** 

Is  there  not  true  wisdom  in  her  advice — 

"  If  you  would  reach 
The  hearts  of  others,  listen  first  and  hear 
What  your  own  heart  is  saying,  and  speak  it  clear 
To  all  and  each. 

^  Take  not  your  words 
From  pulpit,  platform,  or  from  Parliament ; 

Just  take  the  Lord's — 
The  words  which  from  His  lips  to  you  are  sent. 

Which  few  desire 
But  all  believe^  whether  they  will  or  no. 

« 

*'  Be  strong  and  true  ; 
Hold  up  our  sins  that  we  may  see  them  bare, 

And  hold  up,  too, 
The  Cross  both  to  believe  it  and  to  share 

Its  pain  and  loss, 
Should  sorrow  fill  our  cup  ^nto  the  brim  ; 

For  on  the  Cross 
We  see  the  glory  as  the  eye  grows  dim, 
Only  we're  fain  to  hand  it  on  to  Him 

Who  clasped  it  dose." 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  from  life,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  ProfessoT 
Blackie  in  "  Altnacraig,"  in  which  Dr.  Smith  pays  a  just  and  well- 
merited  tribute  to  this  fine  old  "  Grecian  Gaul  *' ;  and  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  the  "  In  Memoriam "  at  the  end — a  picture  as 
discriminating  as  it  is  generous,  full  of  subtle  and  sympathetic 
insight,  and  glowing  with  pure  and  elevated  feeling.  But  here  we 
must  reluctantly  bring  our  notice  of  the  volume  to  a  close,  or  we  shall 
exceed  the  limits  assigned  us.  We  have  done  no  more  than  indicate 
a  few  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  one  of  the  most  notable  books 
of  the  year,  and  tried  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  refined  and  powerful 
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thoi^ht  it  will  yidd  to  an  appreciative  reader.  Dr.  Smith's  pen  has 
lost  none  of  its  oonning.  His  eye  is  yet  undimmed;  his  vision  is 
as  clear,  as  far  reaching,  and  as  minute  as  ever.  His  rare  power  of 
psychological  analysis,  his  ethical  fervour,  his  genial  humour  com- 
bined with  tender  pathos,  his  artistic  colouring,  and  his  rich  diversified 
melody  are  as  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  his  preceding  volumes.  The 
minds  of  all  his  readers  may  roam  at  will  through  a  nobler  picture 
gallery,  and  among  the  typical  character  sketches  of  our  day — not  a 
few  will  be  drawn  from  these  "  North-Country  Folk'*  J.  S. 
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"^HHfll  ^"^  esmest  Protestants  knew  enough  of  theeeolanastiealpiodivitieB 
of  Biakop  Benson  to  feel  profound  regnt  when  he  iv&s  nused  to  the 
arehiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbmy.  At  the  time*  of  his  promotion  he 
odd  some  very  nice  thingSi  and  talked  vexj  piously.  We  do  not 
doubt  that,  in  his  way,  he  ifl  a  deeply  devout  nwou  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  of  Catdinal  Manning ;  and  yet  both 
of  these  men  have  grievously  misrepresented  the  Qospel  of  Christ,  and  faaTS 
totally  miBundsrstood  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  Chiistlaa 
Church.  Pr.  Benson,  with  all  his  excellence,  is  evidently  on  the  wrong  «de  of 
the  line  which  separates  the  essential  spirit  and  purposes  of  Fl^otestantism  from 
thfise  of  Popery,  His  sympathies  go  more  or  lees  extensively  and  fervently  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  party  in  the  Church  of  Engtaad  whieh  would,  though, 
peihaps^  at  present  within  certain  limitoy  assimiktethe  Church  of  England  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  People  in  Cornwall  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  this 
£ut.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak,  in  his  farewell  to  the  Diocese  of  Truro, 
of  'Hhe  noble,  holy  example  "  which  he  discerned  in  the  career  of  the  recently 
deceased  Archbishop  Tai^  and  of  his  own  desire  to  imitate  that  prdate  <*in  the 
hdinese  and  sweetness  of  his  charity ; "  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not 
cherished  that  same  spirit  sooner,  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  beseems 
leas  Indined  to  cherish  it  now.  It  is,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  his  antecedents,  that  he  should  recently  have  publidy  congratulated 
himself  upon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  *'the  martyred  Laud,''  and  that  he  should  be 
aooredited^by  the  High  Church  papers  with  a  determination  to  ^'tread  in  the 
footsteps"  of  that  exocsable  poelpsiastioal  cel^wity*  Eor  what  eonedvable  reason 
can  the  new  Archbishop  have  mentioned  a  name  to  whieh  an  almost  unique  in- 
famy attackesy and  that,  too,  in  terns  which  iiMplytwenthusiostie  veneration?  Is 
hist<^ifiUs»?  Is  ittrue^  or  is  it  not  tnie^  that  Laud  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  uphold  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  to  nib  a*  they  please  !    Is  it  true,  or  is  it 
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not  true,  that,  whilst  maintaining  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  he  sought  with 
all  his  might  to  place  the  State  at  the  feet  of  the  Church  ?  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not 
true,  that  he  made  every  possible  eflfort  to  rain  the  Reformation,  and  to  re- 
Romanize  the  religion  of  his  country  ?  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  he  was  a 
bratal  persecutor  of  all  the  godliest  men  and  women  of  his  time  whom  he  could  get 
within  his  grasp  ?  These  are  the  chaises  which  history  makes  against  him.  Will 
Dr.  Benson  do  for  his  reputation  what  Carlyle  has  done  for  that  of  Cromwell  ?  Laud 
may  be  admitted  to  have  been  conscientious ;  but  what  man  who  has  any  regard 
for  either  civil  or  religious  liberty  can  respect  his  conscience  ?  We  do  not  caie  to 
defend  his  execution,  though  the  more  we  think  of  the  innumerable  barbarities 
he  perpetrated,  the  less  does  his  death  on  the  block  surprise  us.  The  only 
sense  in  which  he  can  be  rightly  styled  ^the  martyred  Laud,"  is  that  whidi 
implies  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  own  obstinate  and  insatiable  cruel^. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that^  even  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  Dr.  Benson  would 
''tread  in  the  footsteps ''  of  the  odious  predecessor  in  the  Ardiiepiscopate  whose 
public  life  he,  nevertheless,  seems  to  admire,  and  for  whose  fate  he  seems  to 
cherish  a  tender  sympathy.    But  these  complimentary  allusions  to  one  of  the 
blackest  names  in  our  English  history  are  significant  of  what  liberty-loving  people 
may  expect,  if  extreme  High  Churchism  should  ever  regain  its  former  ascendancy 
in  this  land.    The  historically  terrible  dogmas  of  Apostolical  Succession,  of  the 
authority  of  the  Priesthood,  of  Sacramental  Grace,  of  Auricular  Confession,  and  of 
the  superiority  of  the  State-endowed  clergy  to  all  secular  tribunals,  are  rapidly 
acquiring  a  dangerous  popularity ;  and  we  fear  that  they  have  found  an  in- 
fluential champion  in  the  new  Primate.  Our  hope  is  that  the  evil  will  be  frostiated 
in  its  development  by  a  timely  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.    The 
Liberation  Society  is  working  with  energy,  and,  happily,  also  with  succeas ;  bat 
we  agree  with  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Noneanformiit  and  IndepmM 
who  contends  that,  whilst  the  Liberation  Society  should  continue  to  receive  the 
energetic  support  of  all  the  friends  of  religious  equality,  *'  what  the  churcha  have 
to  deal  with  is  a  more  important  matter — a  vital  religious  principle  requiring 
immediate  action — ^viz.,  to  stay  the  application  of  national  funds  which  are  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Protestant  faith  of  the  nation.*   The 
Sacerdotal  party  is  quietly,  but  surely,  gaining  the  strength  by  which,  if  not 
speedily  checked,  it  will  carry  everything  before  it.     The  checks  at  present 
administered  are  lamentably  feeble.     The  Church  Association  is  more  or  less 
busy,  according  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  dictate  ;  but  its  work  is  one  from 
which  Nonconformists  are  necessarily  excluded.    We  have  a  Protestant  Alliance ; 
but  of  its  operations  we  seldom  hear.    Able  lectures  by  eminent  Nonconformisti 
are  delivered  now  and  then  ;  but  they  are  too  few  and  fax  between.    At  present 
the  Lion  of  ^  Romanism  "  occasions  but  comparatively  little  alarm  ;  but  the  Jacksl 
of  **  Anglicanism  "  is  doing  serious  mischief,  and  the  fable  of  the  jackal's  relation 
to  the  lion  has  a  moral  to  which  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed.    It  is  time  for  the 
Protestantism  of  England  to  assert  itself  afresh  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  to  do  so  in  tones  which  its  enamies  shall  not  be  able  either  to  mistake 
or  to  ^resist.    We  are  not  pleading  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  Sacerdotalist 
teachings ;  that  would  be  neither  possible  nor  right    But  there  should  be  in  every 
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part  of  tlie  land  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  refutation  of  them,  and  an  uncom- 
promising protest  against  them  ;  and  for  this  mighty  and  momentous  work  some 
separate  and  suitable  organisation  should  be  formed,  supported  and  carried  forward 
by  self-denial,  by  faith,  and  by  prayer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imperative 
demands  of  our  time  ;  a  demand  which  those  who  love  the  pure  Christian  truth 
and  the  full  religious  liberty  which  are  bound  up  with  a  genuine  Protestantism, 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


C0rrje6p0nbjeiu:i. 


"WHO  WROTE  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS?" 
To  ikt  Edztob  cf  ihA  Battibt  MAQAznnL 

:AR  sir, — I  wish  to  submit  one  or  two  thoughts  on  a  subject  in  your 
last  two  issues — ^viz.,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

I  note  the  point  that ''  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  is  Pauline ; "  but, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  the  peculiar  views  of  Paul  originate  with 
himself,  or  did  he  in  any  measure  derive  them  firom  some  one  tlse  ?  Taking  into 
account  Paul's  history  and  experience,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  suppose  that  his 
views  were,  at  least  to  some  extent,  derived  from  another. 

In  Acts  vi.  29,  we  read  that  those  of  the  synagogue  of  Cilicia,  with  others, 
diluted  with  Stephen.  From  the  fact  that  Saul  came  from  Cilicia,  and  from  the 
active  x>art  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Stephen,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  the  disputants,  and  one  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  with  which  Stephen  spoke  ;  and,  if  unable  to  resist,  there  must  have 
been  some  measure  of  conviction,  against  which  he  would  strive  with  aU  his 
might  (so  that  he  is  fitly  compared  to  an  ox  kicking  against  the  goad).  At  his  con- 
version all  this  opposition  of  his  will  was  taken  away,  and  it  followed,  as  a  natural 
result,  that  he  now  accepted  the  teaching  of  Stephen  as  truth — he  became  a 
convert  to  the  faith  he  had  endeavoured  to  destroy,  and  that  was  the  faith  Stephen 
had  preached. 

The  intensity  of  Paul's  feelings  about  Stqihen  may  be  gathered  from  his  words 
(Acts  xxii.  20),  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  he  could  forget  the  controversy  he 
had  held  with  him  ;  and  not  only  would  Stephen's  ideas  be  remembered|  but  the 
bnming  words  in  which  those  ideas  were  clothed  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  Apostle's  memory. 

Now  we  have  but  little  of  Stephen's  utterances ;  but  what  we  have  seems  to 
bear  a  remarkable  relationship  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Supposing  Stephen 
to  conunence  his  address  in  the  Cilician  synagogue  with  the  words,  '*  Gk)d,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers/'  &c., 
would  it  not  be  very  much  like  him  to  begin  his  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim 
with  the  words,  '*  The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  Father  Abraham,"  &c. 

21» 
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In  his  defence,  Stephen  is  leading  np  to  conclusions  from  a  historical  review ;  a 
method  that  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  is  the  ftu^that,  taking  the  whole 
8c<^of  the  first  ten  chapters — including  the  superiority  of  C^lirist  to  Moses,  the 
end  oirthe  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
thelaw^^we  have  exactly  the  teaching  that  was  misrepresented  in  the  accusations 
brought  against  Stephen — ^viz.,  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemons 
words  against  this  holy  place,  and  the  law,  for  we  have  heard  him  say  that  this 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  us."  From  these  considerations  it  has  appeared  most  probable 
to  me  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  the  stream  of  Stephen's  teaching! 
flowing  through  the  channel  of  Paul's  mind  and  memory ;  and,  if  so,  sevezal 
objections  against  Paul's  authorship  are  met  :— 

1.  As  to  why  Paul  did  not  sign  his  name.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Stephen's  doctrine  was  a  departure  not  understood  by  the  Hebrew  Christiaiu, 
and  although  they  could  revere  his  memory,  tiiey  oould  not  receive  all 
he  taught.  Paul  was  no  doubt  deemed  ultra  in  the  same  dinotioii; 
and  therefore  the  Apostle's  name  would  have  been  no  recommendation, 
but  rather  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  special 
use  the  epistle  was  intended.  And  further,  and^  more  obviously,  Paul  could 
not  begin  with,  *'  Paul,  a  ervant  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Hebrews,''  and  then 
give  whole  paragia^Iis  from  the  speeches  of  Stephen,  which  some  of  his  readeis 
had  heard  from  Stephen's  own  lips. 

2.  As  to  why  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  wrote  to  the  Jews,  it  may  be 
answered,  admitting  the  inspiration  of  the  epistle,  there  was  a  Divine  design  in 
it.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  Temple  should  be  destroyed.  Thousands  of 
Hebrew  Christians  were  zealous  for  the  law,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies :  what  would  these  need  when  there  was  no  temple,  when 
all  rites  and  ceremonies  had  vanished,  and  the  nation  scattered  ?  It  is  obvioos 
that,  when  the  catastrophe  came,  they  would  require  the  wider  view  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  is,  Stephen's  view,  of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent  exponent 
€k>d  knew  this  (even  if  Paul  did  not),  and  He  used  Paul  as  the  most  fitting  in- 
strument for  giving  that  view  as  it  is  given  in  the  E^iistle. 

3.  As  to  the  dissimilarities  with  Paul's  acknowledged  compositions,  are  they 
not  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  composition  is  Stephen's  ?  Paul 
might  be  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  recalling  Stephen's  words,  as  the  evangelists 
were  aided  in  recalling  the  words  of  the  Master ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  desire  to  clothe  the  wisdom  of  Stephen  in 
Stephen's  own  words  as  far  as  his  memory  would  enable  him  7' 

Dogmatism  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  case,  but  I  submit  for  consideration 
whether  there  be  any  valid  reason  against  my  supposition — ^viz.,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  conveys,  through  Paul,  the  teachings  of  Stephen ;  and  that  its 
special  object  was  to  piepare  Hebrew  Christians  in  J'erusalem,  in  Palestine,  and 
everywhere  i(x  the  impending  overthrow  of  the  Temple  worship  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Jewish  dispensation. — ^Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Hammen  mith,  Juru^  1883.  W.  W.  Pagi. 


^ 


C&t  late  |Ufar.  Samuel  (^xttn. 

HI8  venerable  eenrant  of  Cfhnst  haa  entered  into  his  rest  at  a^^ry 
advanced  period  of  Hfe.  Few  men  of  more  sterling  excellence  have 
ever  been  known  among  os.  A  man  of  good  intellectnal  powers,  a 
persoasive  preacher,  a  robust  and  fervent  Christian,  a  generous  friend,  sn  iade- 
fatigable  worker  in  every  department  of  religions  enterprise  which  was  open 
to  him,  an  ornament  to  the  Chnrch,  and  an  honour  to  our  denomination,  iie  <has 
^come  to  his  grave  in  a  foil  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  eometh  in  in  his  season." 
We  hope  that  our  August  ntimber  will  contain  a  Memoir  ftam  the  pen  4»f  his 
gifted  son-^he  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  fiather— the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Oreen,  together 
with  the  beantifnl  and  in^ressive  address  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Todd. 


^t  3tb.  €.  I^irflanb. 


Sunday,  June  3rd|  the  Bev.  C.  Eirtland  informed  the  church  and 
congregation  meeting  in  Battersea  chapel,  that,  after  nearly  half-a- 
century  of  constant  labour  in  the  Lord's  service,  he  felt  the  time 
approaching  when  he  should  relinquish  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  stated 
ministiy  andpastorate^  and  give  the  rest  of  his  life  and  energy  to  preaching  the 
Gospel  without  any  pastoral  charge  ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long 
since  formed,  lie  would  retire  from  the  pastorate  of  Battersea  Chapel  at  Christmas 
next,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  his  arrangements  for  the  future  would  permit  He 
will  then  have  completed  the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry  in  Battersea.  It  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  Mr.  Kirtland's  efiforts  that  nearly  eighteen  hundred  pounds 
of  the  heavy  liabilities  on  the  chapel  have  been  paid  off.  The  above  announce- 
ment took  the  congregation  by  surprise,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  -regret 
at  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Kirtiiaiid's  early  retirement. 


BiBLiOAXiTHioiiOcnr  of  ibx  Msw  TwrrAaaHT.    By  Dr.  BemhazdvWcM.    ToL 

II.    Translated  by  Bev.  James  E.  Dugnid.    Thb  Lnv  ov  Otaan.   Sy J)r. 

Bemhafd  Weiss.   TfsndEted  liy  John  Waiter  Hope^  M^  VoL  L  Bdinbugh  : 

T.  and  T.  (MsoiE, »» George  Street    1883. 

Trb  second  volume  <tf  Br.  Weisa^s  Kblical  theology  eoxftmues  ^faisaisBoaBion  of 

the  doetrintl  lytftem  -of  ?ttul»  but  is  occupied  forifae  mort  pat iilth  tli»<arly 
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apostolic  doctrinal  system  in  the  Post-Pauline   period.     He  examines  very  catc 
^ully  (in  his  study  he  has  evidently  examined  verse  by  verse  and  almost  word  by 
word)  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jade, 
the  Epistles  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  brings  out  in  an  orderly  form  tihe 
teaching  of  these  various  books  on  all  the  main  subjects  of  the  Christiaii  iaith* 
His  method  is  strictly  scientific  and  inductive,  and  he  has  made  it  his  aim  not  to 
evolve  a  theology  out  of  his  own  consciousness,  but  to  deduce  one  from  the  plain 
and  indisputable  teachings  of  the  Bible.  We  have  been  struck  with  his  thorough- 
ness of  research  and  with  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  spirit    He  m^rititma  on 
every  point  the  calm  and  resolute  attitude  of  the  judge,  and  discards  throughoa 
th9  bias  of  the  advocate  or  special  pleader.    A  work  written  in  such  a  spirit  can- 
not meet  with  universal  approvaL    Its  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  disputed  by  on 
party  or  another,  but  no  work  can  be  more  really  helpful  to  intelligent  and 
earnest  students.    Dr.  Weiss,  though  animated  by  no  party  spirit,  is,  in  his  own 
doctrinal  beliefs,  a  theologian  of  the  liberal  evangelical  school,  and  his  researches 
tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  harmony  of  those  beliefis  with  the  authoritatiye 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  teaching  which  is  indeed  presented  in  various, 
but  by  no  means  in  conflicting,  forms.    The  apostles  occupied,  to  some  extent, 
different  standpoints,  and  apprehended  the  truths  revealed  according  to  their 
individual  characteristics  ;  but  diversity  is  not  antagonism,  and  the  unity  of  the 
New  Testament  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features.     Another  position  Dr. 
Weiss  has  strongly  established — ^the  continuous  and  abiding  power  of  Bibliad 
(heology,  its  absolute  and  exclusive  authority ;  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  its 
extent  and  miraculous  evidence  ;  as  on  the  higher  ground  of  its  adaptability  to 
human  need,  its  conformity  to  the  law  and  order  of  the  world,  its  power  to 
civilise,  to  regenerate,  and  to  perfect  human  life.     Howeyer  impeiiect  and 
erroneous  our  interpretations  of  Scripture  may  be,  we  shall  find  in  it  all  that  is 
essential,  so  that  we  cannot  advance  beyond  it    Dr.  Weiss  ha^  by  his  profound 
knowledge  and  his  reverent  research,  done  much  to  aid  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  apostolic  writings,  and  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  pr^oant  and 
suggestive  works  in  our  own  or  any  language.     His  ''Life  of  Christ"  will, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume,  be  in  every  sense  a  masterly  book. 
The  earlier  part  of  it  deals  with  such  preliminary  questions  as  confront  every 
inquirer,  those,  namely,  that  relate  to  the  sources  of  the  Qospel  history,  the 
primitive   tradition,    the  authorship  and   date  of  the  evangdical  nanatives, 
especially  of  the  fourth  Qospel,  the  legendary  and  mythical  theories,  &c.    The 
later  part  of  the  volume  discusses  the  preparations  for  Christ's  ministry.  His  birth 
and  life  on  earth  to  the  miracle  at  Cana.    We  have  gone  through  these  two 
sections  with  some  care,  and  though  we  cannot  recommend'  them  as  ''light 
reading,"  we  can  bear  grateful  testimony  to  their  vigour,  their  freshness,  and  their 
richly  suggestive  power.    Their  style  is  perhaps  a  little  held,  a^d  is  certainly  not 
free  from  complexity.    There  is  no  brilliant  word-painting,  no  attempt  at  tender 
and  graceful  sentiment    If  Dr.  Weiss  is  a  rhetorician,  he  must  have  exercised 
over  himself  a  severe  restraint    He  is  calm,  resolute^  rigidly  adentific,  weary  of 
fruitless  speculation  and  subjective  criticisms.    He  ja  bent  on  discoverisg  Huts^ 
and  will  not  be  led  away  by  fancies,  and,  as  &r  as  is  possible^  he  is  bent  on 
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reaching  absolute  historic  tmth.  A  work  thiu  produced  under  **  the  daylight  of 
the  intellect "  is  sure  to  have  a  high  value,  and  those  who  read  it  with  thoroughness 
and  candour,  will  find  it  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  helpful  books  of  our  age. 

Dr.  Weiss  has  carefoUy  defined  Ids  position  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Ids 
dedication  :— 

"  Between  a  sapra-natnraliBm  which  belieres  in  the  actuality  of  an  objectiTe  Diyine 
rerelation,  and  of  mizades  in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  standpoint  which  regards  both 
as  inadmissible,  there  can  be  as  little  historical  mediation  as  between  the  conception  of 
Chzist'as  a  mere  man— although  the  greatest  and  most  nnattainable,  who  possessed 
clearer  ideas  of  God  and  of  Diyine  things,  and  Uved  a  new  and  typical  religious  life— and 
the  Ghristworshippedby  the  Christian  CShnrch  from  the  beginning  as  her  Biyine  Mediator 
and  Bedeemer.  In  respect  to  this  alternative  there  is,  no  doubt,  as  to  my  position, 
either  in  this  book  or  in  the  others;  I  have  never  attempted  to  mediate  between 
theae  opposites,  because  I  am  acquainted  with  their  radical  principles,  and  my  scientific 
labours  have  only  confirmed  me  afresh  in  joyous  assurance  of  the  faith  which  I  did  not 
gain  from  them,  and  to  which  no  one  can  attain  by  scientific  demonstration.*' 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words.  Science  must  recognise  its  necessary  limita- 
tions, and  not  claim  empire  in  a  realm  to  which  its  methods  are  essentially 
foreign.  In  its  own  sphere  it  is  supreme,  and  loyalty  to  its  spirit  leads  to 
the  evangelical  faith.  So,  once  mote,  Dr.  Weiss  has  ably  and  triumphantly 
shown. 


Why  abs  wb  Dissbmtbbs  ?  Three  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Nonconformity. 
By  Eustace  R  Conder,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  John  Snow  &  Co., 
2,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mant  penons  axe  Nonconformists  by  accident  rather  than  by  conviction,  and 
what  is  the  frequent  consequence?  Let  them  form  Church  of  England  com- 
panionships ;  let  them  acquire  a  taste  for  artistic  developments  in  the  modes  of 
worship — architecture,  music,  ceremony,  and  all  that  comes  under  the  term 
"  Ritualism ";  let  their  notions  of  religion  recede  from  the  spiritual,  and  slide 
more  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  sensuous ;  let  them  leam  to  crave  a  Church 
which,  to  thdir  view,  shall  have  an  air  of  majesty  in  the  centuries  through  which 
it  has  lived  and  flourished,  in  the  dignitaries  of  which  it  can  boast,  in  the  sacra- 
mental privil^es  it  o£fers,  and  in  the  pomp  of  the  services  it  pays  to  God ;  and 
their  Nonconfonnity  will  have  but  litUe  chance  of  maintaining  its  ground.  This 
is  a  shame  aai  a  scandaL  If  Dr.  Condor's  little  book— which  can  be  purchased 
for  sixpence— were  well  circulated  and  well  read,  a  better  state  of  things  would 
speedily  ensue.  He  discusses,  with  his  usual  clearness,  force,  and  conclusiveness, 
most  of  the  grsat  questions  at  issue.  We  hope  this  new  edition  of  a  valuable 
little  work  msy  soon  be  followed  by  another  from  the  same  able  writer^  and 
devoted  to  a  popular  refutation  of  the  highly  developed  saceidotaliBm  which  is  so 
alarming  a  diadnction  of  the  English  Church  in  our  day,  and  which  such  large 
numbers  of  the  English  people  are  eagerly  and  blindly  acoepting. 
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)kDmtUii.  >JCT]>EffMrrDJX  :  luuilaifoaiid  Labonn.    Byliifradny.fidhmttl  JadMn. 

Dr.  JraM^s  tiKftbai bMiiiwyitt^ii  eivsiyal timw ;  bat tlienine^flihilluig  vtknm^ 
ail  601  |iig«s  ttOw«Q)»)plM  by  bis  flon,  eontuns  deti^  mid^iMiiiplifiCTtirms  wbich 
are  Talnable  beyond  computatioii.  No  more  wonderfiil  career  thaahia  «i&be 
found  in  the  bistoiy  of  rstkodem  Cbiaataaii  muatons  to  the  heatbeo.  If  em  a 
man  was  Divaaly  «M§ad  op,  ordainedi  and  prepared  for  immenae  and  nobfe  aer- 
Tice  inthiBmii^vely  beneficant^iifd  flelf-^tonyiog  entarprise  ;  andif  aTeramanvaa 
Diviiiely  sQStauMd  in  tbe  meat  «lka»stittig1ioil^  and^heflBOOBt  diahaarteaing diffi- 
e«iltie8  wbiobMK&an'^Alietpriie)  wb«neBniad<ai  unlier  the  most  uafivrouiabk 
dieuxMtane^  can  inr^^e,  tiMtt  man  was  sni^ly  AdonStam  'Jndacni.  He  kft  the 
United  States  for  the  East  in  the  «pting  of  1812,  and  died  in 'the  Aptil  of  1860. 
Throngh'tMs  whole  peHod  of  ei^t  andthSlty  yea»,  his  oonaecnition  to  the 
work  to  whi6h  Qod  had  called  him  was  distinguished  by  a  tdsdom  which- acaredy 
ever  made  a  mistake,  and  by  a  sanctified  ardour  which  never  flagged  It  is 
appalling  to  read  of  the  perils  he  had  to  con&ont,  and  the  privations  he  had  to 
endure.  He  ww  Ibrioamaniedy  andeach  of  his  thzeewives-^^tihong^tiLey  waaia 
many  leapeets  uiililce>aach  «tbai^<^^a0  gifted  with  noble  lacuitiasy  with  zefinedaad 
eultOMd  taatas,  aud.^tii  lofty  Christian. {cinoiple  ;oaad  aaeh  was  paoud  toahtie 
bis^tai^aM  *and(«faic«Mn8>iKth  bbn.  The  irst  died  «t  Aaih«t|'«heQ  ht  wm 
fax  away  at  the  Court  at  Ava,  assisting  the  British  envoy  in  his  endeawar  lo 
conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  the-Bwman  Kingman  office  wMch  he  accepted 
only  on  the  understanding  that  "  every  effort  would  be  made  t>  secure  a  clauae 
in  ^e  treaty  grantlng^ligions  liberty  to  the  BurmanB,  so  thift  ^e  whole  cmmtry 
would  be  thrown  open  to  the  Qospel  "—an  ^ffott  Whi6h  the  obBtioacy  of  the  Cing 
frustrated.  The  second  died  at  St  Helena,  on  her  voyage,  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  to  America  with  the  %tope  of  recruiting  h«r  ^Mered  hisllth.  %e  tiM 
survive  him,' but  he  had  not  the  tsomfbtt  of  her- presence  and  sympathy  ilHien 
deatfh  tore  him  awayfrom  the  kborais  he  so heroid^- loved.  Hehad  parted wfft 
her  for  a  long  sea-voyage,  in  the  hope  <6f  taS3ying'lAkert»by 'firam  the  pHMtiitiOD 
occasioned  by  dysentery  and  congestive  lever,  and  in  a  -mA  ifter  aiBfLttlartion 
he'breai9ied'his  Idfit,  and  his  boc^  was  bmied  in-liie  daep.  Mofttttf  ItfterwardB, 
instead  of  rejcddng  in  his  ^etttnB,'8he  had  to^ne^ite  l&eladingB  of ^er  toAfiMe 
bereavement.  The  nnwavel'lng  faith  send  maft  -BObinistdon  'iMi  wUchMlheae'aiid 
antheoliherpenKmalanddmneiMtid'troitblas  <itf  tile  yeat  ttiairioBgf  wtttf  bwiw^ 
fmnish  a  tare,  but  sanmbh'^he  more  intpK^sive  tsatiuiiiofly'to  n^lfe^Ctod's  gtioe 
can  accomplish  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  -pttt  their  trust  in' ffim. 
'We  htfvenot  stdfieient  space  tor  even  the'^iarest  ontfine  tiftte  atery  wTiMi 
43ie  son  ctf  the  great  miaaionary  has  tbld-so'ftilly  and  so  p<iweffblly%Hhe  vdhiaie 
before  ns.  Those  ctf  our  readers  to  whom  such  an  ont&ie  *wDul<i%e  flanrieable 
vMD,  we  doubt  not,  find  amuch  better  onein  the  ftnthcoming  Judaoimittber  of  Ihe 
series  eritlded  "^Baptist  WoHhies;*  by  Br.  Laudds.  Bat  l9ie'vtftnifee4tHHf  HioilU 
oemmatfd  a  wide  sale,  and  should'be  cartfuBy  read  and  Oiti&M,  'ffuBntatoia 
laige  amount  of'<new>and  InvaluaMe'  iifanmddon,  and  laverypage^  replHtowHh 
interest  It  also  contains  four  portraita^two  of  Judson,  one  taken  in  his  earlier, 
the  other  in  his  later  life — one  of  his  first  wife,  Ann  HaaMltini,  and  another 
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of  his  t2uzd,  Emily  Cliabbuck.  There  is  no  portrait  of  his  second  wife,  Sarah 
BoaidnuHii  hat  there  is  an  interesting  £ac-aiinile  of  her  hand-writing^  and  also 
a  Jkc-Amile  of  the  hand>writing  of  Judaon  himself,  the  latter  in  the  following 
touching  words  :— <<  Mrs.  H.  H.  Newton.  From  A.  Jndson.  The  wings  of  the 
MaiUmain  sangstiess  are  folded  in  St  Helena.  New  York,  May  15th,  1846." 
Bomanc^  even  at  its  beat,,  is  tame  and  jejune^  compared  with  this  matter-of-fact 
narrative ;  and  Christianity,  must  be  true,  for  were  it  false,  such  a  life  could  never 
have  been  lived,  and  such  a  jianative  could  never  have  been  written. 


Old  TDTAmENT  Rbvibion.    A  Handbook  for  English  'Readers.     By  Alexander 

Roberts,  D.D.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Ds.  BoBSBTS  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  qualified  to  render  the  service  con- 
templated in  this  Handbook  by  his  *<  Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
JBn^iah  New  Testenent"    It  ia  tnie,  as  he  says,  that  <<  comparatively  little 
reqaiRs  to  be  said,  or,  indeed,  can  be  said,  respecting  the  text  and  manusenpts  o 
the  Old  Testament— points  irhibh  call  for  the  utmost  care  in  dealing  with  the 
New.''    Nevertheless,  there  ia  good  oocasioiL  for  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us 
which  presents,  '^  in  easy,  untechnical  language,  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tkm  whieh  may  enable  ordinary  En^^h  readers  to  peruse  with  greater  interest 
and  intell^nce  the  Senptofes  of  the  Old  Testament  when  these  are  set  before 
them  in  the  Revised  VerakoL''    Acoordingly  we  have  exceedingly  useful  chapters 
on  ^  TheXangoage  and  Contents  of  the  Old  Testament,"  on  "  The  Authorship  and 
Bate  of  the.  Peatateach,"  on  **  The  Prophets  4md  the  Hagiograph  "  (with  suggested 
conectionaof  the  AnthMifled  Vowwm),  on  <<The  Apocryphal  Books,"  on  "The 
Text  of  the  Old  Teatanent,"  on  <<TheSepta^tandthe  Samaritan  Pentateuch," 
on  <*  VflDioBB  of  Iha  OM  Tastameat  later  than  the  time  of  Christ,"  and  on  <' English 
VenMBsof  both.TeataaientB."    We  have  alao  valuable  chapters  on  the  constant 
ase  of  the>Septaagint  by  Christ  and  His  Apoetles,  and  on  the  Jewish  Talmud  and 
Targums.     Dr.  Roberta  is  on  the  orthodox  and  safe  side  in  what  we  cannot  but 
i^^aid  as  the  nfrdkan,  untoaUedj^or,  and  vexatious  controversy  respecting  the 
authonhip  and  date  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  we  an  glad  to  have  his  twenty  tersely- 
vrittanaad^ondfioaedpi^esof  oondssive  reasoning  on  that  subject    Some  of 
hiss^ggaatedoonectiaDsof.thetranalation  aaam  to  us  to  be  admirable,  though 
now  and  then  thay  would  no  doubt  s^rpriae  some  readexs,  who  will  hardly  take 
kindly,  fac  .mstnee,  to  the  foUowing  altaiation   of  the   version  of  Psalm 

cxxTiiS: — 

"itisvain  for  yon  to  rise  up  early 

'And  that/ye  lie  down  late  ; 
That  ye  eat  the  bread  of  aortows ; 
80  giveth  He^UtoHia  Moved  sUeping.*' 

Dr«  BebntsialEa^tlieneanaBg  to  be,  that  "all  thehleaBinga  for  which  others  toil 
•0  haidtJirvirMly  beitoipadhy  tiha  Load  upon  Hia  beloved,,  without  effort  on  their 
perivaaA  sweKpastadlyy  aain<A  dreasL*'    The  passage  is  confioasedly  obscure,  and 
Po  powible  lamdawng  aaans  tajoake  its  meaning  quite  certain,  and  its  truth  quite 
•Mooa.  Alter  alljit  aaains  to  ua  that  Mrs.  Browning's  well«known  and  exquiaite 
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poem  embodies  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  original  as  perfectly  as  this  om  be 
done  by  hmnan  wo|ds.  We  can  more  readily  accept  our  author's  rendering  of  tlie 
difficult  passage  at  the  commencement  of  Psalm  xvi  He  gives  it  thus :  ^  Preserve 
me,  0  God|  for  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust  I  have  said  unto  the  Lord, '  My  pros- 
perity is  not  above '  [independent  of]  <  Thee.'  To  the  saints  [also]  who  are  in  the 
land  [I  have  said  the  same],  and  to  the  noble,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight."  Other 
happy  translations  might  be  quoted  had  we  the  requisite  space.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Roberts  contends,  with  great 
earnestness  and  with  no  little  show  of  reason,  that  the  language  spoken  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  was  neither  Hebrew  nor  Aramaic,  but  Qreek — a  question  to 
which  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Septuagint  natuially  give 
rise. 


The  Kinq's  Son;  or,  A  Memoir  of 
Billy  Bray.  By  F.  W.  Bourne.  A 
New  Illustrated  Edition.  London: 
Bible  Christian  Book  Room,  26, 
Paternoster  Row.  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&Co. 

OuB  old  friend  Billy  Bray— of  whom 
we  used  to  hear  many  remarkable 
stories  in  ComwaU  nearly  thirty  years 
ago — is  here  presented  to  us  in  a  new 
and  much  more  handrome  dress  than 
any  in  which  we  have  before  seen  him ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  he  is  con- 
siderably stouter  withal.  Fourteen 
editions  of  his  '^  Life  "  have  been  sold, 
and  now  we  are  £avoured  with  another, 
greatly  enlarged,  illustrated,  and  in 
many  ways  improved.  Billy  Bray  was 
a  notable  man  in  his  day  and  among  his 
own  people.  A  very  wicked  young  man, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  con- 
version was  a  remarkable  one,  and  he 
became  an  exemplary  and  widely  useful 
servant  of  the  Saviour,  ever  overflowing 
with  fiedth,  joy,  and  zeaL  Totally  with- 
out  what  is  technically  termed  educa« 
tion,  he  had  a  warm  and  generous 
temperament^  with  a  mind  quick  in  its 
action  and  often  quaint  and  grotesque 
in  its  developments ;  and  Qod  largely 
used  him  for  the  spread  of  religion  and 
the  salvation  of   souls  in  his  native 


county.  Those  who  have  not  read  his 
Memoir  will  do  well  to  avail  themaelvei 
of  this  new,  enlarged,  and  beantifiil 
edition  of  it.     * 

Sermons.  Preodbd  in  Twiika^am 
GongregaHfmal  ChapeL  By  the  Ber. 
George  Walker,  K  A.  London :  W. 
Speaight  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane. 
Thb  author  has  published  these  Ser- 
mons ^  in  the  hope  that  they  may  pcore 
a  help  and  a  stimulus  to  some  who  are 
seeking  to  reduoe  the  great  principles 
of  the  Gospel  to  facts  of  daily  life  and 
experience."  They  are  well  fitted  to 
answer  this  purpose'— a  purpose  whieh 
every  true  Christian  ministCT  keeps  con- 
stantly in  view.  Mr.  Walker  has 
wisely  ^'  shunned  mere  oxnamentatioD,' 
and  has  prefened  ^*to  speak  simple 
words  on  great  troths."  The  simplieity 
of  his  language,  however,  will  not  be 
taken  for  commonplaoeneas  of  thought 
It  is  the  utterance  <if  a  Ixeah  and  vig(v- 
ous  mind,  which  thinks  for  itself  and 
yet  likes  to  t^i^k  under  the  guidance 
of  Scripture  teaching.  The  Sermons 
are  at  once  expositoiy,  reflective^  and 
penetrative,  and  we  are  g^  to  find  in 
them  the  more  essential  pxindplas  of 
evangelical  truth,  not  contsoretaully 
stated,  but  yet  stated  with  snflicieat 
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difltinctneas,  and  (with  a  distinctiyely 
practical  aim.  Their  subjects  are,  I. 
"Unlicensed  Teachers ;  or,  *TheLiberty 
of  Prophesying ' "  (Mark  ix.  38-40).  II. 
''Christ  walking  on  the  Sea"  (Matt 
xiv.  22-33).  III.  "Christ,  the  Divine 
Worker "  (John  ix.  4).  IV.  and  V. 
"Lazamsand  Dives."  VI.  "ThePower 
and  Homeliness  of  Christ"  (Mark  v. 
35-43).  VII.  "  The  Christian's  Trans- 
figuration "  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

The  Christian  Church  and  the 
Abstinence  Movement.  —  The 
Abstaining  Mayors  at  the  Guild- 
hall. National  Temperance  Publi- 
cation Depot,  337,  Strand. 

The^e  two  pamphlets  are  issued  at  a 
penny  each,  and  their  large  circulation 
will  promote  the  temperance  movement 
The  first  contains  addresses  by  Samuel 
Bowly,  Esq.,  The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  Rev.  Charles  Garrett, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
P.  Chown.  The  second,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Mayors  of 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bath, 
Rotherham,  Crewe,  Kendal,  Grantham, 
St  Ives  (Cornwall),  and  St  Ive8(HuntB). 
Our  temperance  friends  should  scatter 
them  far  and  wide. 

Aldxbstde.  a  Border  Story  of 
Twenty  Years  Ago.  By  Annie  B. 
Swan.  With  Six  Original  Illustra- 
tions. Edinburgh :  Oliphant,  An- 
derson, and  Ferrier. 

Jock  Hallidat  :  A  Giassmarket  Hero. 
Or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character 
in  an  Old  City  Parish.  By  Robina 
F.  Hardy.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  and  Ferrier. 

Janet  Nesbit,  the  heroine  of  "  Alder- 
syde,,"  is  a  8trong-minded|  tender- 
hearted, high-principled,  much-endur* 


ing   Christian    Scotch    girl,    with   a 
sure  insight   into   character — shrewd, 
sagacious,  practical,  and  ^  unselfish  to 
the  core.''    Left  motherless  at  fifteen, 
and  £fttherles8  ten  years  later,  she  sub- 
mits with  noble  grace  to  a  sad  reversal 
of    fortune,   and    passes,    with    high 
Christian     dignity     and     usefulness, 
through  a  series  of  trying  experiences 
which    involve    responsibilities    from 
which     any     sensitive     soul    would 
natnraUy   shrink,   imwured   by   dig- 
appointment  and  calamity,  and  a  self- 
denying  benefactress  to  the  end.   Many 
and   various   characters   are    grouped 
around  her — some  of  them  atrociously 
bad,  some  fairly  good,  and  some  not  so 
good  as  they  might  have  been.     The 
plan  of  the  story  is  clear  and  consistent, 
and,  though  not  without  elements  of 
romance,  never  violates  the  laws  of 
probability.      The    materials   out   of 
which  it  is  constructed  are  suited  to 
the  time  over  which  it  ranges ;   the 
incidents    it    depicts     include    some 
pathetic,  but  just,  retributions  ;  and  it 
ends  as  such  a  story  ought  to  end.    The 
moral  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  its  artistic  merits  place  it 
considerably  above  the  average  of  works 
of  this  order. 

'*  Jock  Halliday"  is  an  interesting 
narrative  of  humble  life  in  Edinburgh, 
and  is  addressed  to  young  readers, 
apparently  with  a  '*  Gospel  Temper- 
ance'' end  in  view.  There  is  plenty 
of  incident,  and  the  course  of  the 
story  shows  how  a  very  poor  lad,  of 
rough  manners,  but  of  generous  im- 
pulses, may,  by  God's  grace  and  under 
wise  Christian  inflnences,  be  prepared 
for  a  useful  and  happy  career  in  the 
sphere  of  life  he  is  best  fitted  to 
occupy. 
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ZoBXi  Bull's  Sisters.  By  One  of  Them- 
selves.  Price  Sixpence.  Elliot  Stock. 

This  pamphlet  contains  shrewd  and 
uBeful  advice — which,  however,  is  not 
very  skilfully  arranged.  Many  lady- 
writers  on  social  CLuestions  write  better. 
Still,  many  of  the  women  of  England 
might  profit  by  what  this  lady  has 
fatten.- 

A  boa's  Pbotbbt  ▲culinbt  Intbmpxb- 
▲NCE.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Marahall 
Morrell,  Author  of  '*  Hints  and 
Topics  for  Tempeiaoce  Speakers." 
National  Temperance  Publication 
Depot,  337,  Strand. 

If  <* Keeper"  be  a  veritable,  maiter- 
of-fact  dog,  and  not  a  mythical  one, 
it  may  well  be  said  of  him  that  *'  he 
has  more  sense  and  has  done  more 
good  than  many  a  taiUwg  creatuse." 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Monell's  story  mi^t  be 
repeated  with  excellent  effect  upon 
many  a  Tempeouice  plallbrm. 


The  SoomsH   Baftibt 
May.  Price  One  Penny;  Edinburgh: 
R.  Symon,  8,  St.  James*  Square. 

"The  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine'' might 
be  profitably  read  by  Baptists  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as 
in  Scotland.  We  vegiet  that  we  did 
not  recexve  the  May  nomber  in  time  for 
an  earlier  notice.  It  conteiiis  an  ample 
account  of,  and  interesting  comments 
upon,  the  Spring  Senion  of  the  Scotch 
Baptist  Union  at  Dundee,  together  with 
a  most  judicious  paper  xeid  on  that 
occaaton,  by  Mr.  Jchn^^Ueot,  of  Edin- 
bnigh,  on  ^Bxm  to  Win  Souls  for 
Ofaritt''  We  havBihlKXA  oqdttd  aitide, 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Flett,  «a  ^^TkiSb  ISoepel 
the  tee  fiemedy,"  and  aaiotiusr«qaally 
good — the  fourth  of  a  series  xm  ^  Xhe 
Courtesies   of   Home   Life,"   by   Mr. 


William  Tolmie.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  a  telling  sermon  by  the  Bev. 
Walter  J.  Mathams,  entitled  "A  Woid 
to  the  Weary  Hearted,"  founded  on 
Exodus  XV.  22-7. 

London  Conqbegationax  DaicroBY 
AND  Chubch  Guide.     By  Andrew 
Meams,  Secretary   of   the   London 
Congregational  Union.      Price  Six- 
pence.   London:  Alexander  &  Shep- 
heard,  21,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
This  admirable  compilation  contains 
seventy-seven  pages,  crowded  with  fects 
respecting  the  London  Congregational 
chapels,   their    accommodation,  their 
times  of  service,  their   origin,  thdi 
ministers  (past  and  present),  and  other 
matters  connected  with  them,  which 
will  not  only  be  prized  by  our  Congre- 
gationalist  friends,  but  which  numbers 
of  other  Christian  denominations  will 
find  to  be  at  once  handy  and  usefoL 
We  wish  a  similar  publication  could  he 
issued  respecting  our  London  Baptist 
chapels. 

IsDUu    In  Two  Parte.    By  the  Be?. 
Edwaid  Storvow,  fosmexly  of  Od- 
cutta.    John  Snow  &  Co.,  %  Ivj 
Lane,  Paternoster  Bow. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  parts,  Mr. 
Storrow   tieats   of  the   eounlay,  the 
people,  the  manners  «id  cuatosBfl^  and 
the  Hinduism  of  India ;  in  the  second, 
of  thahifio^  of  ClmilaMiity  in  Indis, 
the  obstacles  whi^  im|^e  its  anceeaa, 
the  forms  of  labour  by  which  its  pro- 
pagation has  to  be  carried  on,  and  the 
results  which  missionary  enterprise  ha? 
so  far  .achieved.     The  two  paxii  v» 
published  separately  at  sixpence  each, 
and  each  comprises  forty-e^ty  well- 
'  filled  pages  of  useful  ixiformation  which 
cazmot  be  too  widely  disseminated.  The 
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publication  belongs  to  ihe  "Outline 
Missionary  Series,"  to  which  we  have 
already  more  than  onoe  diawn  the 
ttoBtioii  of  our  readeiB.  Detailed  and 
compact  as  Mz.  Storrow'B  account  is,  he . 
has  made  it  thoroughly  readable  ;  and 
no  Christian  can  read  it  without  having 
his  interest  in  the  evangelisation  of 
India  deepened. 


The  Voice  avd  its  Eoho.  By  Philip 
Reynolds.  London:  W.  WUeman, 
34,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street 

Mb.  Rxtnolds  is  the  pastor  of  Provi- 
dence Chapel,  Upper-street,  Islington ; 
and  "  The  Voice  and  its  Echo,"  contains 
four  Wednesday  evening  sermons  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  his  people  in  September 
lasL  They  are  suggested  by  the  words, 
"  I  will  say,  It  is  my  people  ;  and  they 
shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my  God,"  Zech. 
xiiu  9.  When  we  say  that  the  sermons 
are  very  much  after  Mr.  Spuigeon's 
order,  both  as  to  spirit  and  form,  we 
shall  be  undexstocd  to  give  them  high 
praise,  which  we  do  not  believe  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  obtain  them  will 
think  undeserved. 


Thi  Old  Fashionsd  Book  ok  the  Old 
Fashioned  Relioion.  With  the 
Devil's  Prayer  and  Confession  of 
FaitL  By  an  Old  F^hioned  Man. 
LoEudon :  Passmore  &  Alabaster, 
Patenioster  BiuldingB. 

Wb  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  the 
**  Old  Fashioned  Man"  is,  but  he  has 
given  to  himself  a  very  appropriate 
name.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
young-flBshioned  at  nearly  fourscore 
years  of  age,  and  he  evidently  retains 
A  strong  liking  for  the  old  orthodoxy  ; 


and  herein  we  cordially  sympathise 
with  him.  His  little  book  is  a  dash  at 
Unitarianism  ;  and  old  as  he  is,  he  does 
not  Mter  either  in  hand  or  foot.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  quaintness  in  his  style, 
and  he  is  an  adept  at  banter.  Whether 
this  latter  characteristic  will  aid  him 
much  in  convincing  Unitarians  of  their 
error  may  perhaps  be  doubted  ;  we  fear 
it  is  likely  rather  to  irritate  them. 
Nevertheless  the  book  may  be  useful  in 
putting  people  on  their  guard  against 
the  Unitarian  proselytism  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  tractd 
and  other  publications  designed  for 
popular  distribution  ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  can  cordially  commend  it 


The  Cosobeoaiional  Psalkist  (First 
Seetion).  Additional  Tunes.  Edited 
by  Henry  Allon,  D.D.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co. 

ThbConqbboational  PsALiaaT  (Third 
Section).  Words  of  Anthems,  &c. 
Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Novello, 
Ewer,  &Oo. 

We  presume  that  most  persons  specially 
interested  in  Congregational  psalmody 
are  acquainted  with  the  very  superior 
collection  of  tunes,  chants,  &c.,  edited 
by  Dr.  Allon,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  music  of  a  high  order  for 
Divine  worship.  Ha  has  now  provided 
149  additional  tunes  for  the  "First 
Section"  of  this  elaborate  publication, 
the  demand  for  which  has  been  created 
by  the  supplements  to  the  various 
hymnals  which  have  of  late  come  into 
use,  and  which  contain  a  very  large 
number  of  hymns  *'  peculiar  in  metre 
or  in  expression,"  and  for  which  no 
existing  coUcction  of  tunes  had  made 
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adequate  provision.  We  have  examined 
these  "additional  tunes"  with  con- 
siderable care,  and  have  been  delighted 
with  the  skUl  evinced  in  their  com- 
position and  selection.  Most  of  them 
are  real  gems  of  sacred  song.  They 
can  be  purchased  in  paper  covers  for 
eightpence,  and  in  cloth  for  a  shilling. 
Our  ftiends  may  also  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  "  words  of  anthems,  &c.,"  found 
in  the  "Third  Section"  of  the  "Con- 
gregational Psalmist"  can  be  had  for 
twopence. 


Hours  with  the  Bible.  By  Cun- 
ningham Geikie,  D.D.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

We  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr.  Geikie's  fifth  volume 
of  "  Hours  with  the  Bible,"  in  which 
he  fully  sustains  his  high  reputation  as 
a  safe  interpreter  and  as  a  graphic 
re-writer  of  Old  Testament  history 
read  "  in  the  light  of  modem  discovery 
and  knowledge."  The  volume  before 
us  ranges  over  a  period  of  about  100 
years,  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  to  the  eve  of  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
narrative  is  a  thrilling  one.  All 
the  prophets  of  the  period  and 
their  teachings  pass  in  review,  and  the 
whole  course  of.  events  seems  to  move 
forward  as  before  our  very  eyes.  Such 
works  as  these,  the  fruit  of  diligent 
and  reverential  study  and  of  imtiring 
research,  are  of  priceless  service  to 
mankind ;  and  in  the  production  of 
them  Dr.  Qeikie  has  laid  his  genera, 
tion  and,  probably,  generations  which 
shall  follow,  under  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude. 


PiTLFiT      Paatsrb.       By     Eminent 
Preachers.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

A  GOODLT-LOOKINO  volume,  the  third 
of  the  series  entitled  "  The  deiical 
Library."  Whether  prayers  for  the 
pulpit  should,  as  a  rule,  be  composed 
beforehand,  as  sermons  mostly  are,  and 
as  these  prayers  generally  appear  to 
have  been,  we  cannot  now  discuss.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  practice  is 
commonly  adopted  or  not ;  but  we  have 
a  strong  feeling  against  it,  though  it 
might  be  difficult  to  express  that  feeling 
in  a  verbal  and  logical  form  which  wonld 
not  be  open  to  a  fair  reply.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  addresses  to  God 
should  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
soul  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  We 
do  not  mean  that  a  preacher  should  not 
previously  and  prayerfully  reflect  upon 
what  he  knows,  or  may  naturally 
judge,  to  be  those  needs  of  his  people 
which  should  find  vent  in  his  public 
devotions  as  their  accepted  representa- 
tive and  mouthpiece.  A  minister 
cannot  pray  intelligently  with  his 
people  without  such  reflection.  Bat 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  that 
verbal  preparation  of  "  Pulpit  Prayeta," 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  design  of  this 
volume  to  assist  Either  such  prepared 
prayers  must  be  read  or  spoken  from 
memory ;  and  in  either  case  it  seemi  to 
us  that  the  heart  cannot  be  sufficiently 
free  before  God,  and  the  addresses  to 
Him  must  become  too  formal  and  cold. 
Who  the  "Eminent  Preachers'' 
represented  in  this  volume  are,  we  do 
not  know.  We  have  no  clue  to  their 
names.  There  are  altogether  102  prayen, 
which  appear  to  have  been  obtained, 
in  unequal  numbers,  from  different 
sources.  Sometimes  we  have  fancied 
that  we  could  detect  the  manner  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  sometimes  that 
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of  Dr.  Parker  ;  but  the  snnnise  may  be 
wrong.  Now  and  then  we  notice  too 
mach  of  what  we  should  describe  as 
irraiing  to  Qod.  Nevertheleas,  many  of 
the  prayers  are  sufficiently  simple,  hum- 
ble, and  reverential ;  and,  rising  from 
the  heart,  we  should  think  they  must 
cany  a  truly  worshipping  congregation 
along  with  them. 

Phassb  ov  Chbibtian  TBtrre :  Ser- 
mons by  A.  J.  Parry.  Second  Edi- 
tion. London:  Alexander  and 
Shepheard,  21,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
1883. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Parry's  sermons 
was    published   by  subscription,   but 
now  appeals  to  a  wider  circle.    It  is  a 
Tolume   which   will   be   received  by 
readers  of  this  magazine  with  feelings  of 
sincere  and  profound  delight  We  have 
long  known  Mr.  Pany  as  an  able,  earnest, 
and  persuasive   preacher,  thoroughly 
attached  to  the  old  Qospel,  but  capable 
of  expressing  its  truths  in  forms  tersely 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  own  day. 
The  majority  of  the  sermons  here  pub- 
lished were  delivered  apparently  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  writer^s  ministry, 
and  deal  with  questions  of  primary 
moment  in  Christian  life  and  work. 
Others  of  them  were  delivered  on  public 
occasions  to  the  students  of  some  of 
our  colleges  and  the   associations   of 
churches.    The  titles  of  several  of  the 
discourses  will   indicate   the   general 
character    of   the  work — "  Paul,  the 
Model     Minister,''     ''Christianity     a 
Spirit ''—"The  Diffusive  Power  of  the 
Gospel "— "  The  Qospel  Ministry  :  its 
Effects,  its  Motive  Powers,"  &c.— "  The 
New  Covenant" — "The  Sympathetic 
Saviour  "— "  The  Christian  Temple  "— 
^  Regen  eration,"&c.     Though  the  ser- 
mons are  not  all  of  equal  mexxt^  they 


afe  aU  good — vigorous  in  thought, 
graceful  in  style,  and  rich  in  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Parry  has  the  Welsh  fervoiu 
in  its  purest  and  most  effective  form. 
His  spirit  is  as  reverent  as  his  thoughts 
are  fresh  and  telling,  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  his 
volume,  that  he  has  gained  efficiency  in 
the  pulpit  by  much  hard  and  honest 
work  in  the  study,  inspired  and  sus- 
tained by  Uving  communion  with  the 
Christ  whom  ^  it  is  his  delight  to 
make  known. 

MsssENdBBS  OF   Tauth.     By    Faith 
Chilton. 

The  Red  Flag  ;  or.  Danger  on  the 
Line.     By  Elys. 

Traps.    By  Elys. 

National      Temperance      Publication 
Depot,  337,  Strand. 

"Messengsbs   of   Truth"  is  an  in- 
teresting, effective,  and  useful  story, 
presented  under  a  thin  veil  of  allegory. 
"Temperance,"  accompanied   by   her 
brother  "  Courage,"  and  her  two  sisters, 
"Hope"  and  "Love,"  visit  the  village  of 
"Stained-Beauty,"  and  succeed  in  re- 
forming not  a  few  of  its  inhabitants  to 
sobriety   and   godliness.     "The   Red 
Flag"   and    "Traps"  are  two  short, 
taking   stories  (the  former  also  alle- 
goricalX  which  may  be  read  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  both  of  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  same  great  cause  of  Tem- 
perance.   In  "  The  Red  Flag,"  intoxi- 
cating drink  is  likened  to  a  train  starting 
at "  Little  Drop  Station,"  and  passing  on 
through  "Moderation  Station,"  "Too 
Much  Station,"  "  Intoxication  Station," 
and   reaching   its  terminus  at  "The 
Drunkard's  Grave."    We  like  the  story 
entitled  "  Traps  "  even  more  than  either 
of  the  others. 
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Fjsae  Steps  to   Tbmfbbavce.    For 

.  Young  Children  in  Schools,  Families, 

or  Bands  of  Hope.    By  the  Author 

of  '<Miss   Margaret's   Stories,"  &c, 

&c 

Fbesbbvi  thb  Childreh.  By  the 

Rev.  Charles  Garrett  (President  of 

the  Wesleyan  Conference).    N&tional 

Temperance  Publication  Depot. 

<<Presebvs   the   Childbxit''  is  the 

address  delivered  by  Mr.  Garrett  at  the 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union's 

Annual  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  last 

May.    On  temperance   questions  Mr. 

Garrett  speaks  "with  extraordinary  force, 

and  never  misses  his  aim.    This  is  one 

of  his  best  addresses.    "First  Steps  to 

Temperance''  reveals  its  purpose  in  its 

title,  and  is  well  calculated  to  attain 

it 


Baftibt  Wortrixs.    No.  4.    Andnw 
Fuller.    By  William  Landels,  D.D- 
Baptist   Tract    and   Book  Sociefy, 
Castle  Street^  Holhom. 
No.  3  of  this  series,  ''John  Bonyan,* 
has  not  reached  ua^    Perhaps  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  in  our 
next  pareeL    Dr.  Landels  has  written 
of  Andrew  Fuller  with  the  sympatliy 
and   admiration   combined  with  tiie 
thedogicaL  dlscnminatiMi  wkich  mi^t 
have  been  expeeted  of  him.    TheilKt 
dial  Dr.  Landfils  does  not  accept  the 
whole  of  Fuller's  theology,  does  not 
prevent   him   from   appreciating  tlie 
immense  theological  zeCoxitt  which  that 
great  man  effected ;  while,  for  his  in- 
telleotaal  powexa,  chaiacter,  and  Tut 
and  varied  work,  our  brother  hat  noth- 
ing bat  haarl^  and  respectful  pmise* 


(S^I^Ctnrtn* 


ADBEABY  place  would  be  this  earth 
Were  tiiere  no  little  people  in  it ; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth 
Were  tiiiere  no  children  to  begin  it ; 

No  little  forms,  like  buds  to  grow, 
And  make  the  admiring  heart  suneodet.; 

No  little  hands,  on  breast  andbrow^ . 
To  keep  the  thrilling  love-ehords  tender. 

No  babe  within  our  arms  to  leap, 
No  little  feet  toward  slumber  tending ; 

No  Uttle  knee  in  prayer  to  bend, 
Xka  loving  lips  the  sweet  words  lending. 

Li&'s  song,  indeed,  would  lose  its  cham. 
Were  there  no  babies  to  begin  it ; 

A  dolefid  place  this  world  would  be^ 
Were  there  no  liftOe  people  init 
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SDj^ie  l^ait  ^tb.  Sinmml  (Bxttn. 

By  the  Eev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D. 


'I 


N£  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  our  denomination  has  passed 
away.     On  the  25th  of  May  last,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green, 

,^^^  "late  of  Walworth,"  as  his  contemporaries  would  style 
^  him  to  the  end,  laid  down  the  burden  of  life,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  aga 

Mr.  Green,  bom  October  12th,  1796,  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  of  Nuneaton,  then  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Warwick- 
shire Militia,  a  sturdy  Christian  soldier.  The  wife,  in  the  language 
of  her  son,  was  distinguished  for  "  her  deep  piety,  her  affectionate 
disposition,  and  her  sound  sense."  In  the  troublous  times  at  tlie 
close  of  the  last  century  the  Militia  had  been  called  to  active  duty 
to  guard  our  coasts.  It  was  at  Liverpool  that,  through  the  teaching 
of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Medley,  Samuel  Green  the  elder  was  led  to 
embrace  Baptist  views.  At  Folkestone,  some  time  afterwards,  he  was 
baptized.  Soon  he  began  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  speaking  at  soldiers* 
prayer-meetings  conducted  by  a  pious  sergeant  At  Norwich,  where 
the  company  was  subsequently  stationed,  this  sergeant  had  engaged 
to  visit  East  Dereham  to  conduct  the  Sunday's  services  for  an 
invalided  pastor,  but  was  prevented  from  some  cause.  The  Eev. 
Mark  Wilks,  to  whom  Mr.  Green  had  already  become  known,  met 
him  in  the  street  and  suddenly  accosted  him:  "Corporal  Green, 
you  must  go  and  preach  at  Dereham."  He  consented,  applied 
for  leave  of    absence,  and    went      The    novelty    of    a  preaching 

soldier   drew  .  a    large    crowd,   but    deeper    feelings    than    mere 
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curiosity  were  stirred.  The  result  was  that  on  the  pastoi^s 
decease  the  corporal  was  invited  to  the  vacant  post  His  discharge 
was  obtained,  though  not  without  difficulty,  as  war  seemed  imminent, 
and  steady,  God-fearing  soldiers  were  scarce.  Mr.  Green  brought 
his  young  wife  from  Nuneaton,  their  native  place,  to  Dereham,  with 
two  children,  Samuel  being  the  younger.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
removal  to  Dereham  he  was  about  a  year  old.  His  mother  was  soon 
taken  by  death  from  the  little  family,  after  the  birth  of  a  third  child ; 
and  the  training  of  the  children  fell  to  a  stepmother,  whose  gentleness 
served  to  counterbalance  the  sterner  character  of  the  father.  life  at 
Dereham  was  at  first  a  hard  struggle  for  all.  The  minister's  stipend 
was  fixed  at  £20  per  annum,  and  he  had  to  add  to  his  resources  by 
school-keeping.  After  a  while  the  school  greatly  prospered,  the 
family  became  easier  in  circimistances,  and  the  sons  were  enabled  to 
obtain  without  cost  or  difficulty  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education. 

Samuel,  especially,  soon  developed  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge, 
combined  with  a  strong  and  energetic  nature  which  rendered  him 
impatient  of  restraint ;  and,  with  like-minded  youthful  associates,  he 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  proof  against  religious  impression.  At  this 
crisis  he  was  removed  from  home  to  learn  the  business  of  cabinet- 
making,  in  which,  as  home-made  study  tables  and  book-cases  with 
many  an  ingenious  contrivance  afterwiurds  proved,  the  youth  became 
no  mean  proficient.  His  spiritual  history  may  best  be  told  in  his  own 
words,  spoken  at  his  ordination  some  years  afterwards : — 

"  Carefully  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  beneath  the 
paternal  roof,  I  very  early  imbibed  those  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
people  of  Qod  which  ultimately  induced  me  to  cast  in  my  lot  amongst  theoL  Bat 
the  example  of  evil  associates  in  a  great  measure  stifled  these  sentiments,  and,  my 
own  depraved  inclination  hurrying  me  foxwaid  in  a  sinfol  career,  almost  all  hope 
of  their  re-appearance  and  good  effect  was  eztingoishedi  till,  in  the  oomse  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  home.  Here  ChiiBtian 
friends,  concerned  for  my  best  interests,  kindly  watched  over  my  progress,  kept 
me  as  mnch  as  possible  from  the  way  of  sinners,  and  frequently  made  such  appeals 
to  my  conscience  as  renewed  and  strengthened  the  impressions  I  had  foimerlj 
received.  The  smothered  flame,  having  acquired  unconquerable  powcfr,  hutst 
forth  with  fresh  ardour,  and,  while  I  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  my^vilc^ 
I  felt  that  saints  were  truly  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  wished  myself  like 
them.  The  ministry  of  my  highly .  esteemed  friend,  the  Bev.  J.  ^bott,  of 
Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  was  instrumental  in  deepening  my  conviction  of  personal 
guilt,  and  leading  me  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  whom  I  bc^an  to 
feel  precious  as  a  Deliverer  from  rain  about  the  middle  of  1814.    In  September 
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of  the  saiB6  year  I  JQined  tHe  Baptist  churcli  at  East  Derehanii  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  inj  fiather,  by  whom  I  was  sent  out  to  preach  in  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

^^  • 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Kinghom,  of  Norwich,  was  attracted  by  the  zeal 

and  intelligence  of  the  young  disciple,  and  gave  liim  lessons  in  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture  and  in  theology.  A  happy  prepara- 
tory time  of  training  was  thus  spent,  vividly  recalled  last  summer, 
when  Mr.  Green,  re- visiting  East  Dereham  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  preached  what  proved  to  be  his  last  sermon,  from  1  John  L  3, 
where  his  first  juvenile  attempts  had  been  made  nearly  seventy  years 
before. 

In  January,  1816,  having  been  solemnly  called  by  the  church  to  the 
ministry,  he  was  admitted  to  Stepney  College,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Newman,  with  Mr.  Solomon  Young,  and  afterwards  Dr. 
F.  A.  Cox,  as  tutor.  Here  lie  spent  nearly  four  years  of  studious 
activity,  having  brought  with  him  to  the  college,  thanks  to  his  father 
and  to  Mr.,  KiBghom,  so  good  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  being,  withaL 
80  grave  and  serious,  that  his  fellow-students  were  wont  to  eall  him 
*'  the  Doctor."  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all,  and  the  Ufe-long  friend- 
ship  of;  some  who  have  all  preceded  him  to  the  unseen  world,  one  of 
the  most  intin^ate  and  trusted  being  the  late  Samuel  Brawn,  of 
Loughtonl 

In  October,  1819,  Mi.  Green  was  invited  to  visit  Falmouth,  to 
supply  the  church  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  ^ev.  Kichard 
Pryce,  and,  after  what  appears  to  us  a  long  probation,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  January  following.  His 
ordination'  took  place  May  17th,  1820,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  fciad  just  completed  his  sixty-third  year  of  official  connection 
with  our  denomination  as  pne  of  its  ministers.  His  stay  at  Falmouth 
was  memorable  for  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  endeared  friend- 
ship with  llev.  F.  (now  Dr.)  Trestrail,  Mr.  Green's  own  "  son  in  the 
faith.'' 

In  March,  1822,  Mr.  Green  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Lepard,  with 
whom  he  had  a  happy  union  of  more  than  fifty-seven  years.  She 
died  Christmas,  1879. 

Difiicnlties  arose  at  Falmouth,  chiefly  from  his  state  of  health, 

%hich  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  pastor  to  perform  the  full  duty 

equired  of  him,  including  the  crossing  of  the  wide  Falmouth  Harbour 

a  service  at  Flushing  on  Sunday  afternoons.    He  resigned  early  in 
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1824,  and  removed  for  a  time  to  Faringdon,  in  Berkshire,  a  settlement 
avowedly   only  temporary,  and  about    the  beginning  of  1825  he 
accepted  the  call  to  the  oversight  of  a  church  at  Thrapstone,  in 
Northamptonshire.    That  church,  though  connected  with  the  Baptist 
denomination  by  its  ministry,  was  constituted  on  the  Union  principle 
— all  who  gave  evidence  of  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
being  equally   eligible  to   membership.      Few  churches  had  then 
attained  to  this  catholicity — it  was  after  Mr.  Green's  own  heart ;  and 
the  little  church  at  Thrapstone,  at  this  time  and  long  afberwards, 
occupied  a  very  leading  position  in  the  county  through  the  intelligenoe 
and  energy  of  its  members.    To  this  influence  its  minister  contributed. 
He  was  indefatigable  as  preacher  and  pastor;   continually  taking 
long  walks   into  neighbouring  villages,  liolding  constant  services  in 
the  week,  preaching  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  during .  part  of 
his  residence  at  Thrapstone  conducting  the  education  of  his  three  elder 
sons  with  that  of  some  half-dozen  boarders.     During  part  of  this  time 
his  constitution  was  apparently  very  frail,  and  once  his  hold  on  life 
seemed  nearly  gone — so  nearly,  indeed,  that  lying  on  his  bed  in  the 
pastor's  house  adjoining  the  chapel,  one  sultry  summer's  evening, 
with  all  the  windows  open,  he  heard,  with  some  amazement,  thongb 
with  no  dismay,  an  exhortation  to  his  people  as  to  their  conduct  in 
the  approaching  event  of  their  pastor's  decease  !    But  he  rallied  again 
and  became  strong.    As  an  adviser  he  was  in  constant  request,  from 
his  sagacity  and  disinterestedness;  in  public  afTairs,  when  occasion 
seemed  to  call,  he  took  a  lively  interest.    He  believed  in  Christianity 
as  a  great  power  for  the  reform  of  society,  and  in  the  church  as  God's 
witness  for  truth,  justice,  and  freedom  in  every  department  of  human 
thought  and  action.    Hence  he  did  not  shrink  from  poUtics — Bome- 
timcs  taking  an  active  part ;  especially  in  the  stirring  elections  that 
preceded  and  that  followed  the  passing  of  the  first  Beform  Bill ;  but 
it  was  into  the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  that  he  threw  all  the 
fervour  and  power  of  his  soul.      At  the  same  time,  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  preacher  of  the  Gk)spel — ^intensely  Evangelical  and 
orthodox  in  the  moderate  Calvinistic  sense,  when  such  orthodoxy  was 
more  diflBcult  to  maintain  than  now.     The  influence  of  the  late 
Andrew  Fuller  was  naturally  felt  very  strongly  in  his  own  county, 
and  Thrapstone  is  but  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Kettering.    Yet  on 
many  sides  it  provoked  a  bitter  antagonism,  and  those  nunisters  did  a 
great  work  for  their  generation  who  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the 
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^eat  theologian,  and  in  the  face  of  an  often  obtrusive  and  intolerant 
hyper-Calvinism  proclaimed  the  Gospel  as  "  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion." Among  this  band  of  Evangelical  yet  liberal  teachers  of  the 
churches  my  father  held  not  the  least  distinguished  place. 

The  call  to  higher  service  seemed  to  come  in  the  year  1834,  when 
the  church  at  Lion  Street,  Walworth — in  the  declining  health  of  its 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Chin — ^was  looking  for  an  associate  and  successor. 
At  Mr.  Chin's  earnest  request,  Mr.  Green  was  sent  for,  and,  after 
spending  some  Sundays  at  Walworth,  was  elected  to  the  co-pastorate. 
His  designation  took  place  October  22,  1834.  It  is  affecting  to  read 
the  names  of  the  ministers  who  came  together  to  welcome  their 
brother  to  the  metropolis.  There  was  Dr.  Newman,  now  vener- 
able with  age,  his  old  tutor  at  Stepney ;  George  Clayton,  his 
neighbour  at  Walworth ;  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Hoby,  Eustace  Carey,  William 
Groser,  with  Messrs.  Pritchard,  Steane,  Cramp,  Dyer,  Stevenson,  and 
others — all  gone  before,  save  one,  perhaps  the  youngest  then  of  the 
group,  Eev.  Charles  Room,  who  still  survives  in  an  honoured  old 
age, 

Mr.  Green's  ministry  at  Lion  Street  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
fruitful  part  of  his  career.  Yet  it  had  its  grave  difficulties.  He  had 
come  to  a  Strict  Communion  Baptist  church,  imbued  with  the  teach- 
ings of  a  theology  less  liberal  than  his  own.  There  were  even  those 
at  the  outset  who  objected  to  anything  like  a  general  call  to  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe.  But  these,  as  was  natural,  soon  sought  more 
congenial  teachings  elsewhere.  The  throwing  open  of  the  Lord  s 
table,  not  perhaps  directly  the  work  of  the  pastor,  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  ministry  like  his,  could  not  but  be  a  painful  shock  to  some 
who  adhered  conscientiously  to  the  old  usage,  and  the  church  Wiis 
much  tried  for  a  time  bv  criticism  and  secession.  But  he  held  on  Lis 
way  amid  much  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  more  thought- 
ful members  of  the  church.  He  had  noble-hearted  deacons  to  sustain 
him,  among  whom  the  name  of  the  Watsons,  father  and  son,  held  ever 
a  foremost  jilace  in  his  regard  ;  and  he  attracted  to  himself  a  number 
of  young  men  on  whom,  not  in  vain,  he  impressed  the  grand  lessons 
of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  faithfulness.  He  had  no  art  to  attract 
save  by  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  truth  itself,  nor  did  he  ever 
make  the  attempt  The  men  in  whose  minds  and  hearts  he  found  a 
true  response  to  his  teachings  gratefully  own  an  influence  that  has 
made  them  strong  for  life,  giving  them  clear  discernment  of  the  truth, 
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and  fearlessness  in  maintaining  it,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether 
they  will  forbear.    Mr.  Green  never  had  the  gifts  that  attract  the 
crowd,  but  maintained  throughout  his  ministry  a  uniform  course  of 
steady,  wise  Scriptural  instruction,  combined  with  the  steadfast  and 
energetic  maintenance  of  high  principle  in  every  departinent,  social, 
political,  and  religious.      Strong  convictions,  clear  judgment,  and 
resolute  will  combined  to  render  him  strenuous  and  uncompromising 
in  all  that  he  believed  to  involve  the  principles  of  justice,  truth,  and 
freedom.     He  was  outspoken,  perhaps  to  a  fault :  if  a  thing  was  true, 
why  should  it  not  be  said  ?  if  right,  why  should  it  not  be  done  ? 
Mere  policy  w£is  abhorrent  to  him,  whether  in  church  life  or  in 
politics ;  and  thosie  who  have  to  allow  for  the  cross-currents  of  feeling, 
and  the  subtle  play  of  motives  that  influence  men  in  practical  matters, 
would  occasionally  think  him  too  straightforward  and  direct    Some 
deemed  him  stem  and  harsh — a  great  mistake.     Few  natures  could 
be  more  deeply,  tenderly  sympathetic,  as  was  proved  in  those  rare 
outbursts  of  feeling  which  broke  through  the  veil  of  habitual  resen'e, 
as  weU  as  by  many  an  act  of  brotherly  help,  known  to  few  or  none 
but  the  recipients.     As  a  teacher  of  Scriptural  truth,  interpreted 
according  to  the  methods  of  Evangelical  theology,  with  a  hearty 
adoption  of  what  is  known  as  "  moderate  Calvinism,"  he  was  greatly 
helpful  in  shaping  the  best  thoughts  of  many,  especially  among  the 
young ;  and  there  are  elderly^men  scattered  almost  all  over  the  world 
who  look  back  to  the  Sundays  at  Lion  Street  as  the  time  when  their 
convictions  of  truth  became  clear  and  deep,  and  their  characters 
received  an  impress  of  manliness  and  strength,  with  a  hatred  of  all 
pretence,  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal. 

The  importance  of  Sunday-school  instruction  was  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Green  and  his  coadjutors  at  a  time  when  many  were  indiflerent, 
and  when  old  methods  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  superseded  by  the 
results  of  intelligence  and  of  quickened  sympathy.  "  The  schools,' 
writes  one  who  well  knew  the  facts,  "  were  organised  under  his 
ministiry  into  models.  His  young  men  were  trained  to  thoughtful 
aiid  diligent  service.  The  tradition  is  still  sustained ;  and  it  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  working  churches  in  South  London,  holding  its 
own  even  neariy  next  door  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle."* 

♦  The  C^mfut/i  Ltader,  Glasgow  (edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wylic),  June 
7th,  1883. 
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WiJth  80  asauted  a  grasp  upon' the  cardinal  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  might  "perhaps  *  he  supposed  that  in  Mr.  Green's  ministry^ 
Aere  would  be  'little  tolerance  for  the  doubter.    And,  indeed,  h^ 
always  spoke  in  the  pulpit  as  oiie  who  Idieved  wifli  all  hrs  heatf  • 
and  soul.  -  He  ivoukl  often  ^  say  to  young  students,  **  Bo  not' pv^eack 
your  doubts,  evenif  you  canniot  resolve  them.    Tell  what  you'  know, 
and,  with  r^ard  to  the  rest,  wait  for  further  light.'*    This  was  his 
conduct  also.     So  strong,  indeed,  were  his  aflSrmations  tliat  many 
thought  him^Qgmatio;  so  dear  were  the  outlines  of  his  belief  that  he 
often  seemed  to  allow  nothing  for  those  ^adations  by  which  the  sphere 
of  certainty  melts  into  the  vaster  realm  of  mystery  beyond.   Sometimes 
his  manner  would  overawe  young  students,  especially  if  he  suspected' 
that  they  were  contenting  themselves  with  ill-defined  beliefs  orin' 
any  way  fencing  with  the  truth.     And  yet,  where  he  found  honesty 
and  seriousness  even  in  the  doubter,  his  dealings  were  most  considerate 
and  tender.     Instances  coidd  be  given  in  which  those  who  had  be^' 
led  astray  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  who  were' 
disowned  or  n^lected  by  their  brethren  of  a  sounder  faith;  found  in 
Mr.  Green  a  sympathising  friend j  staunch  to  the  kst,  and  in  some' 
ht^py  instances  helpful  in  leading  back  to  the  clearer  light     To 
those,  especially,  who  suffered  undeservedly  from  injustice  or  mis- 
understanding he  delighted  to  show  himself  a  faithful  friend. 

At  an  early  period  after  entering  on  the  Walworth  pastorate,  Mr. 
Green  began  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  of  Biblical  stinients.  His  first  work  was  the  "  Biblical 
and  Theological  Dictionary,"  published  by  Mr.  Snow  about  1841 — a  ' 
work,  at  that  time,  almost  alone  in  the  amount  of  valuable  and 
accurate  information  that  it  contained  in  a  small  space.  "  For  years," 
sayB-  a  writer  already  quoted,  "this  Dictionary  was  the  text-book  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  in  England.  Nor  was  it  wholly  despised 
by  ministers  tiiemselves ;  while  elder  scholars  found  it  an  apt 
interpreter  and  illuminator  of  facts  and  phrases  otherwise  only  half- 
understood."  Two  or  three  years  later,  the  monthly  issue  of  the 
Notu*  (m  SoriptwrelessonSi  by  the  Sunday-School  Union,  was  set  on 
foot,  and  it- may  not  be  generally  known  that  these  were  prepated 
by  Mr.  Green  for  more'  than  five- and-twenty  years.  •  A  small 
committee  of  the  Unicm  met  statedly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
to  revise  the  lesson  with  'Mr,  Green,  and  many  members  of  this 
little  company  from  year  tb  year  have  been  heard  to  speak  of  the 
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breakfast  meetings  thus  held  as  among  the  most  instructive  and 
inspiriting  of  Bible-classes.  The  result  is  in  the  first  twenty-five 
volumes  of  the  NoteSt  presenting  a  mass  of  sound  exposition  and 
appropriate  application  such  as  had  never  before  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers ;  and,  though  in  later  years  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  other  minds  and  hands,  the  series  still 
retains  the  impress  of  its  earliest  writer's  knowledge,  skill,  and 
devoutness. 

In  addition  to  this  literary  work,  Mr.  Green  still  found  time  for 
many  public  duties.  For  a  few  years  he  held  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Baptist  Irish  Society ;  he  was  for  some  time  the  secretary  of  Stepney 
College,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  and  efficient — sometimes,  we 
must  add,  the  most  dreaded — of  its  examiners.  He  also  rendered 
important  service  for  many  years  on  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Committee,  where  his  integrity  and  sound  sense,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  sympathy  with  mission  work,  rendered  him  a  valuable  adviser. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and,  as  long  as  strength  permitted,  he  was  among  its  most 
regular  attendants.  His  attachment  to  the  denomination  and  its 
institutions  was  unabated  to  the  end.  No  adherent  was  ever  more 
loyal,  though  none  had  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  partisan. 

Other  societies  and  popular  movements  engaged  much  of  his 
sympathy,  and  in  particular  the  Anti-State  Cliurch  Association,  now 
the  Liberation  Society.  He  had  been  a  Liberationist  from  the  first 
The  writer  of  these  lines  well  remembers  how,  fifty  years  ago,  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Green  prepared  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  carried  it  to 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Thrapstone  church,  being  dis- 
appointed and  dismayed  that  he  could  not  obtain  their  signatures. 
For  long  years  afterwards  that  petition  lay  in  his  desk  unsigned, 
except  by  himself.  It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  that,  when  the  crusade 
for  disestablishment  really  begun,  he  should  throw  himself  into  it 
with  ardour,  often,  in  its  early  days,  undertaking  journeys  on  its 
behalf.  Against  the  Com  Laws  he  had  protested  when  pastor  of  a 
country  congregation,  incurring  much  obloquy  from  surrounding 
fanners.  Once  the  word  went  through  the  villages  round  about 
Thrapstone  that  Mr.  Green  had  said  "wheat  ought  to  be  5s.  a 
bushel ! "  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  popularity.  Accordingly, 
he  hailed  the  agitation  when,  at  a  much  later  day,  it  came  within 
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the  range  of  '' practical  politics/'  although  he  did  not  take  any 
prominent  part  in  the  movement  But  it  was  in  the  opposition,  a 
little  later,  to  the  education  clauses  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory 
Bill  that  he  threw  all  his  ardour,  adopting  then  the  theory,  from 
which  he  never  afterwards  swerved,  that  the  education  of  the  people 
lay  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  Government  Even  the  Education 
Bill  of  1870  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  conviction  upon  that 
point 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Green  thought  it  right  to  retire  from  the 
charge  of  the  church  at  Lion  Street  The  congregation  had  never 
rallied  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  secession  of  those  whom  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  liberalism  of  the  pastor  had  driven 
away,  and  he  had  not  the  popular  gifts  that  could  rally  a  considerable 
following  to  an  unsavoury  bye-street  in  London.  There  was  also  an 
undoubted  distraction  in  his  public  engagements  and  his  literary 
work,  interfering  with  the  routine  of  pastoral  duty.  The  resources  of 
the  place  declined,  and  the  pastor  saw  how  this  fact  affected  the 
deacons.  To  the  intense  grief  of  the  few,  therefore,  and  yet  with  the 
sad  acquiescence  of  the  church  in  general,  he  gave  in  his  resignation, 
removing  in  the  year  following  to  the  North  of  London,  where,  for  a 
time,  he  ministered,  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bev.  J.  Cox^  to  the 
church  in  Wellington  Boad,  Shacklewell.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  but  temporary,  and  about  the  year  1854  Mr.  Green  retired 
finally  from  pastoral  work.  He  was  still  busy  with  Ms  pen  in  the 
service  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  About  this  time,  also,  he  wrote 
**  The  Domestic  Worshipper,"  which  has  been  greatly  prized  by  many 
as  a  manual  of  family  prayer.  He  continued  to  preach  OQsasionally, 
especially  to  weak*  churches  and  for  his  poorer  brethren  ;  but  he  felt — 
often  with  a  sorrow  that  his  strong,  yet  sensitive,  nature  mostly  en- 
dured in  silence,  but  could  not  wholly  conceal — ^that  the  work  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  life,  and  which  he  still  ardently  loved, 
was  not  for  him.  Those  who  knew  him  best  marvelled  most  at  the 
fortitude  with  which,  for  weary  years,  he  endured  this  great  trial,  as 
well  as  at  the  frank  and  ungrudging  sympathy  with  which  he  still 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  brethren.  If  he  complained,  it  was 
only  to  his  God ;  no  word  of  bitterness  or  murmuring  seemed  ever  to 
escape  him.  If  he  was  not  wanted  in  one  post  of  service,  there  were 
others ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  be  and  to  do  what  God  might  appoint. 
The  position  was,  in  many  respects,  a  hard  one.    Life  was  more  of  a 
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sti^uggle  to  hini't^m  many:  suspected^  axtdthe  secular  «niplo7ment3  to 
'v^liich,:hje  w^  faii^  to  betake  himself  were^  to  a  great  extent,  dis* 
appoioting.,  ,atuCh^;W»s,  brave  aud  hopeful,  suBtained  as  he  was  by 
t^^.ajmpath^  and  holp  of  his  devoted  wife,  by  the  loyaltj  £md  generous 
p^e  x)f  many^;  tiieiodSy  and  by  the  filial  attachment  of  those  who, 
]|jioiii^injg;  him*  be3t»  honoured  him  most    In  1855  the' fanuly  had 
removed  to  Hammersmith^  and  there  Mr.  Green  spent  the  long 
evening  of  his  life  in  comparative  retirement    Associating  himseli 
with  .the  church  under  the- pastoral  care  successively  of  Dr.  Leeoh- 
man,  o^  tjie^  Jtev*  Philip  Bailhache,  and  of  the  Eev.  W.  Page,  he 
rendered  efiCectual  service  for  many  years  as  one  of  its  deacons  and 
as  th&  trseaaui:er  of  its  missionary  fund.    In  the  public  institutions  of 
tl^e  baptist , denomination  his  interest  was  undiminished  to  the  last; 
W  .t  aU  pubUc  gatherings  his  venerable  presence  was  familiar.- 
.  ..ThO'last  institution  of  our  body  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
tJi^e.  Sopiety.for  tlie  Education  of  Ministers'  Children,  of  which  he- 
i^as  formctny  years  the  secretary,  and  which,  on  his  retirement,  was 
merged  in  the  Baptist  Union.    When  hQ.  resigned  .this  charge  he  felt 
that  his  .work  was  truly  done.    Yet,  though  he  had  long  passed  fear- 
score  years^  his  mental  faculties  remained  clear  and  brightt-  His- 
interest  in,  purrent  events  seemed  undiminished;  the  great  movements 
in  the  paUtj,cal  and  ecclesiastical  worlds  so  far  as  these  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  prii^cipl^s  of  righteousness  and  freedom,  were  eagerly  dis- 
cussed by,  him.    Few  who  heard  the  public  prayers  offered  by  him  at 
this  period  of  his  life — ^notably  at  the  Sundsfy-sehool  Genteoaiy, 
once  or  twice  at  the  annual  Mission,  piay^-meeting/'andrat  the 
gatherings  of    the  London -Baptist  Assoeiatic^i^^-will  ^fo]^t  their ^ 
pathetic  simjdicity  and:fervour»    The ;  aged  samt -wac^  ready  forlus 
home  above.    Yet  he  could  calmly  wait  GUkI's  timej  and  death  to  ^ 
was  no  more  than  the  pacing  from  one  habitation  to  another.   It 
needed  no  special  preparation  ^  hfC  was  ailways,  ready,  -n  >  ' 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  May  in  t|his^  year  ^t,  thrp^tgh  the  immediate 
effect  of  some  sudden  chilly,  he  was  laid  uponi^  his-deathsbed.-  For 
more  than  three  ,w;e^s,  he  lingered,  clear  i^  .thQi:^ht,and  occasional 
utterance  to  the  very  last.  ,  Without  disease^  but  from  old  age  alone, 
he  died,  in  the  grand  Bible  phj-ase,  "  full  of ^  daye/'  Tended  by  watdi-' 
ful  affection,  calm  .and  ri^tful>  witl^  no  anxiety  {or  hifito'^  futoi^but 
much  loving  thought  of  those  whom  he  was  to  leav^  behind^  and  an 
interest  manifested  to  tlie.last  day  of  life  in  the  Church/  and  it3 
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Missioiis,  he  passed  away»  "  looking  for  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  eternal  life." 

He  died  on  the  25th  May,  aged  eighty-six  years  and  seven  •nK)ndis« 
At  the  funentl  solemnity  many  friends  spontaneously  gathered,  to 
show  their  esteem  and  affection.  An  appropriate  and  beautiful 
address,  which  we  are  glad  to  give  in  these  pages,  was  delivered  by 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Sydenham, 

Five  of  Mr.  Green's  cliildren  survive,  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
with  many  grand-children  and  great-grand-children.  His  eldest  son 
and  his  eldest  grandson,  both  of  whom  bear  his  name  of  Samuel,  are 
in  the  ministry;  the  former  being  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  and  the  latter  classical  and  Hebrew  tutor  at 
Segent's  Park  College. 

%  ^0rtrait  of  a^  (£i00b  JgP^an. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Bbv.  SAMtJEL  Grsen^ 

on  May  29th. 
By  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Todd,  D.D. 


'ELOVED  BRETHEEN  AND  FRIENDS,— Once  more  in 
our  changefid  life  we  are  gathered  round  an  open  grave  to 
deposit  in  it  the  mortal  body  of  one  long  known  amongst 
us  and  lovingly  revered.  The  attitude  which  we  occupy, 
and  the  event  which  assembles  us  in  tbiB  scene  of 
devoticm,  (»,nnot  but  awaken  solemn  thoughts  and  stir  the  deepest 
feelings  of  all  hearts.  A  sense  of  loss  is  present  to  us  all,  and  per- 
vades every  mind ;  and  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature  gather 
round  those  from  whom  a  father  has  been  takdn  away.  For  no  matter 
at  what  stage  "  the  last  enemy  "  assails  and  overcomes  those  who  are 
liixked  up  with  us  in  life — ^whether  in  infancy  or  youth,  in  the  vigour 
of  maturity,  or  when  they  have,  like  our  patriarchal  friend,  become 
*'  old  men  and  full  of  years  " — their  removal  is  a  wrench  to  our  nature, 
and  mingles  its  measure  of  bitterness  with  the  portion  of  our  cup. 
Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  devoutest,  greatest,  best  of  "  the  sons 
of  God  "  have  bemoaned  their  dead  in  most  pathetic  strain  and  been 
blameless ;  and  even  the  SaWour  Himself  is  found  shedding  tears  of 
sorrow  and  of  sympathy  with  those  who  gathered  round  "the 
grave  to  we^  there."  In  the  light  of  His  stainless  and  matchless  life 
we  feel  t^at  we  are  not  called  on  to  steel  ourselves  to.  the  level  of 
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some  Spartanic  or  Stoical  standard,  but  are  free  to  indulge  emotions 
of  sadness  and  grief  that  are  as  natural  and  sinless  as  are  the  sensitive 
quiver  and  anguish  of  a  wounded  nerve.  For  the  great  and  loving 
God  and  Father  of  us  all  has  so  fashioned  us  and  fitted  us  for  fellow- 
ship, so  endowed  us  with  affinities  which  intertwine  themselves  around 
others,  and  so  conditioned  us  in  life,  as  to  challenge  the  culture  of  all 
the  tenderest  ties  that  interlace  and  bind  us  in  friendships  and  family 
relations.  These  cannot  be  disturbed  without  discomfort,  or  disrupted 
without  entailing  sore  distress.  But  to  those  who  have  in  themselves 
a  good  hope,  and  are  well  assured  conqeming  such  as  are  removed 
from  their  sight,  the  sorrow  that  is  occasioned  by  their  departure,  and 
the  sadness  that  is  felt  when  they  are  gone,  are  grandly  counteracted; 
and  hearts  that  are  sorely  wounded  by  the  strokes  of  mortahty  are 
marvellously  "  closed  and  bound  up  and  mollified  as  with  ointment." 
To  the  godly  who  mourn  for  the  good  that  has  been  taken  away  there 
Qome  thoughts  and  considerations,  like  angels,  to  strengthen  them. 
And  concerning  our  departed  friend,  around  whose  remains  we  are 
gathered,  and  whose  memory  we  shall  ever  fondly  cherish,  the  richest 
and  strongest  consolations  abound.  For  his  unwonted  length  of  life, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  it,  furnish  the  finest  illustra- 
tion of  the  reality  and  power  of  his  faith,  and  finally  strengthen  our 
assurance  that  "  an  entrance  has  been  ministered  unto  him  abimdantiv 
into  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
1.  Four  years  be^re  the  present  century  had  dawned  our  friend  had 
begun  his  course.  The  second  son  of  a  Norfolk  minister,  long  since 
"  passed  into  the  skies,"  his  youthful  years  were  spent  amidst  the 
nurturing  influences  and  simple  surroundings  of  a  country  Christian 
home.  From  his  earliest  days  he  seems  to  have  manifested  no  ordinary 
measure  of  mental  activity  and  power,  together  with  that  physical 
energy  and  force  of  character  which  combined  to  mark  him  out  in 
after-life  as  a  man  amongst  men.  A  nature  such  as  his  needed  special 
nurture  and  grace  to  bring  it  "  under  law  unto  God."  Nor  was  the 
requisite  influence  withheld,  but  given  in  such  measure  as  to  bring  liis 
entire  being  into  willing  and  loving  obedience  unto  Christ  Thus  his 
decision,  as  well  as  his  open  avowal  of  discipleship,  made  at  an  early 
date,  was  not — as  we  can  easily  imderstand — ^the  mere  outcome  of 
momentary  impulse,  or  the  eflPect  of  evanescent  excitement ;  for  it  was 
not  in  him  to  enter  upon  any  course  or  take  any  step  which  did  not 
commend  itself  to  his  vigorous  understanding,  and  command  the  un- 
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qualified  approbation  of  his  jadgment  and  conscience ;  but,  having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  rightuess  and  goodness  of  any  line  of  action,  he 
entered  upon  it  with  alacrity,  and  prosecuted  it  "  without  wavering  " 
or  "  shadow  of  turning."  Hence  in  this  spirit — which  enters  into  the 
sub*stratum  of  all  strong  characters — and  having  given  himself  imto 
the  Lord  and  then  unto  His  people,  our  friend  felt  himself  impelled — 
inwardly  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ — ^to  consecrate  all  his 
powers  to  **  the  work  of  the  ministry  " — a  work  which  he  fondly  loved 
and  faithfully  prosecuted  by  the  space  of  considerably  more  than  sixty 
years,  preaching  last  summer  his  final  sermon  in  East  Dereham — the 
very  place  where,  nigh  seventy  years  before,  he  had  made  his  first 
attempt  to  imfold  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  God." 

2.  His  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Kinghom,  of  Norwich,  and,  still  more  comprehensively, 
by  Dr.  Newman,  in  Stepney  College,  which  he  entered  in  1816.  At  the 
end  of  his  fourth  year  he  was  called  by  the  Baptist  church,  Falmouth, 
where  he  was  ordained  on  the  17th  of  May,  1820 — ^making  just  three- 
score and  three  years  of  ministerial  life,  including  his  pastorate  at 
Falmouth,  and  Thrapston,  and  Walworth.  His  work  in  each  of  these 
spheres  had  its  peculiar  difficulties — difficulties  arising  partly  from 
the  doctrines  held  and  the  discipline  or  established  order  of  the 
churches  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  powerful  influence  and  writings 
of  Andrew  Fuller  and  Bobert  Hall.  But  our  friend's  wisdom  and 
ability,  guided  by  that  Spirit  of  Light  and  Life  whose  aid  he  ever 
sought,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  day,  and  enabled 
him  to  do  a  work  that  preserves  his  memory  fresh  and  fragrant  amongst 
those  for  whom  and  their  fathers  "  he  spared  not  himself."  It  would* 
be  presumption  in  me  to  speak  of  his  attainments  and  scholarship 
To  do  so  adequately  demands  equality  or  superiority.  We  attempt 
nothing  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  his  activity  and  varied  toil 

3.  Having  received  by  inheritance  a  vigorous  mind  lodged  in  a 
powerfully  sound  physique,  which,  by  his  early  self-surrender  unto 
God,  had  been  "  preserved  in  sanctification  and  honour,"  he  was  made 
for  energetic  action  and  untiring  effort — eminently  fitted  to  "  endure 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  Nor  did  he  lean  upon  the 
accidents  of  birth  or  native  endowment,  but  assiduously  cultivated 
his  powers,  widened  his  range  of  knowledge  by  "  giving  attendance 
unto  reading,"  and  fully  equipped  himself  for  the  demands  of  his 
mission  in  "the  ministry  of  the  Word."     Hence  the  marked  and 
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memorable  style  of  his  pulpit  efforts,  and  the  impulse  which  he 
quickened  in  minds  of  more  than  common  power. 

4  Had  his  grasp  of  thought  been  less  strong  and  himself  content 
with  a  more  superficial  search  into  the  subjects  which  he  sought  to 
illustrate  and  apply,  his  pulpit  ministrations — which  were  ever  of 
a  high  order — ^might  have  been  more  popular  and  secured  the 
sympathies  of  a  larger  audience.  But  to  men  of  thought,  intent  on 
getting  down  beneath  the  surface  and  earnestly  desirous  of  reaching 
the  core  of  God's  deep  and  wide  truth,  that  they  might  be  *'  rooted 
and  grounded  in  their  faith  "  and  able  to  *' render  a  reason  for  their 
hope,"  our  friend's  ministry  was  felt  to  be  that  of  "  a  master  in  IsraeL" 
For  he  fed  them  "  not  witii  milk,"  but  "  with  strong  meat."  Hence  the 
vigorous  men  that  gathered  round  him  and  wer6  moulded  by  him, 
some  of  whom  have  long  taken  rank  with  the  foremost  in  our  ministry, 
and  others  are  as  standard-bearers  amongst  us. . 

5.  But  the  press  as  well  as  the  pulpit  was  laid  under  tribute  by 
the.  untiring  activity  and  energy  of  our  friend.  Long  before  ''  Kitto*s 
Encyclopaedia,''  or  "  Smith's  Dictioiiary,"  and  kindred  works  had  been 
formulated,  "  Green's  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary  "  was  placed 
in  the  hands  and  met  the  needs  of  the  teachei's  in  our  sdhools  and  the^ 
more  thought&Q  and  active-minded  in  our  churches.  His'  ''Weekly 
Notes  on  the  Scripture  Ledsons  of  the  Sunday-School  Union" — a 
work  which  he  did  single^'handed  for  more  than  tWenty-five  years^- 
constitute  a  series  of  volumes,  a  'storehouse  of  thought  and  knot^ledge, 
eminently  helpful  to  the  thousands  who  are  the  best  helps  and  the 
hope  of  our  churches.  These  volumes  also  serve  to  mark  the  ability 
and  industry  and  sanctified  attainments  of  our  sainted  friend.  By 
these  and  kindred  productions  of  his  pen  "he,  being  dead,  still 
speaketh."  . 

6.  Nor  was  it  ib  the  pulpit  or  by  means  of  th6  press  alone  Qiat  he 
manifested  his  vigour  and'  made  his  pbwei^  felt  In  private  his 
guidance  and  aid  were  often  in  demand,  and  always  definite  and 
helpful.  In  committees  connected  with  our  Home  and  F6i«ign 
Missions,  as .  secretary  of  our  London  College  and  Irish  Society  and 
education  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  our  pastors'  children,  our 
friend  occupied  a  foremost  place  and  did  important  service.  He  was 
prominent  also  in  the  councils  and  on  the  platforms  of  other  and 
undenominational  enterprises  which  he  helped  to  initiate  and  establish. 
My  earliest  recollections  of  him  enable  me*  to  picture  him  as  he  stood 
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forth,  in  the  fullness  and  maturity  of  his  grand  manhood^  some  forty 
years  since,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  like  Charles  Stovel  and 
John  Burnett,  J.  H.-Hinton  and  Dr.  Thomas  Price,  J.  M.  Hare  and 
Dr.  Cox — all  men  of  marked  fidelity  to  conscience  and  mighty  in 
their  united  force,  as  they  strove,  in  conjunction  of  Knibb  and  Miall 
and  others  of  their  order,  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  slave,  political 
emancipation,  with  untaxed  knowledge  and  food,  for  the  masses,  and 
religious  equality  for  all.  These  are  questions  which  have  come  to 
the  front  and  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  rulers  since  that  day. 
At  that  date  they  were  frowned  upon,  or  spoken  of  only  "  with  bated 
breath,"  But  they  were  openly  avowed  and  earnestly  advocated 
by  our  friend,  whose  fidelity  to  truth  and  leal-hearted  love  of  God 
ever  rendered  him  a  man  eminently  "  strong  and  of  a  good  courage." 

7.  To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  or  to  those  who  saw  him  only 
occasionally  and  at  distant  dates,  his  aspect  and  bearing  may  have 
seemed  stem  and^iis  strength  rugged  as  some  granite  peak  that  lifts 
its  head  in  bold  defiance  of  the  lightnings  and  the  tempest.  But 
closer  contact  cleared  away  all  impressions  of  cold  and  hard  austerity, 
and  revealed  a  nature  essentially  genial  and  full  of  the  warmest  and 
tenderest  s^rmpathyi  Firm  and  unflinching  in  his  grasp  of  great 
principles  and  in  his  adhesion'  to  all  "  the  cardinal  verities  of  the 
Christian  system,"  he( -was  marvellously  tolerant  of  those  who  honestly 
difiTeied  from  him  \xx  faith  and  practice.  Accustomed  to  reason  out 
his  own  way  to  l<^cal  issues,  he  clung  vigorously  to  the  conclusions 
which,  he  reached,  because- they  Amounted  to  convictions;  biiit  he 
was  ever  ready  to  hear  and  weigh  whatever  might  be  fairly  advanced 
in  opposition ;  and,  when  he  saw  or  felt  its  force,  and  was  Satisfied 
as  to  its  soundness,  he  wais&ank  and  manly  in  his  admission  of  an 
error  or  a  mistake.  For  the  showy  or  the  pretentious,  even  when 
endorsed  by  a  long  array  of  great  names,  he  manifested  no  regard,  and 
never  hesitated  to  express  Ins  aversion  and  unbelief.  But  for  the  real 
and  theright^intentioned  he  ever  cherished  and  exhibited  the  warmest 
sympathy-pf-the  syn^pathy  of  one  who  loved  the  truth  and  delighted  to 
walk  in  the  light  thereof.  As  With  principles  so  with  persons  h6  was 
wont  to  deal  For  the  morally  dishonest  and  tortuous  and  shufiKing 
he  had  no  mercy,  but-  for  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  their  sore 
temptation,  or  been  led  astray  by  some  fatal  seduction,  and  sought 
strength;  and  guidance  to  get  back  into  their  lost  path  or  position,  he 
had  and  exemplified  a  compassion  that  was  womanly  in  its  tenderness 
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and  Chmtlike  in  its  helpfulness,  and  told  on  wounded  hearts  with 
wonderfully  healing  power.  In  affirming  this  "  I  speak  that  which  I 
know,  and  testify  that  which  I  have  seen." 

8.  A  life-course  like  that  of  our  loved  friend — ^lengthened  out  ta 
well-nigh  fourscore  and  ten  years  —could  not  but  bring  many  a  great 
and  sore  trial.  And  he  had  his,  in  his  family,  in  his  social  circle,  and 
in  the  churches  to  whom  he  was  called  to  minister.  We  havQ  known 
him  in  seasons  when  the  weight  and  pressure  of  a  great  burden  have 
bowed  him  down,  and  when  sorrow  of  heart  has  strained  and  taxed 
all  the  forces  of  his  faith  and  hope — ^and  more  than  once  have  we 
heard  from  his  own  lips  the  tale  of  trial ;  but  never  once  have  we 
heard  the  breathings  of  doubt  or  the  mutterings  or  a  murmur  of 
distrust  Things  that  would  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  inferior 
natures  left  his  spirit  calm  and  grandly  trustful  in  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  Him  who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation  and  assigns  us  the 
conditions  of  our  lot.  He  knew  whom  he  believed — ^nurtured  all  his 
inner  nature  by  daily  study  of  the  Word — acted  and  "endured  as 
seeing  Him  that  is  Invisible."  And  when  the  Providence  of  God 
brought  trial  or  broke  in  upon  him  and  disturbed  his  quiet  resting- 
place,  he  accepted  it,  not  without  emotion,  but  with  childlike  acquies- 
cence in  the  appointments  of  a  Higher  Will  whose  wisdom  he  dared 
not  question  and  whose  matcliless  love  he  could  not  doubt. 

9.  A  life  thus  lived — ^in  leal-hearted  and  loving  trust — a  trust  which 
anchored  his  soul  in  all  seasons  and  rendered  him  steadfast,  immovable, 
and  grandly  strong  in  the  Lord  his  God — could  not  but  close  in  all 
that  Divine  calm  which  comes  of  "  the  full  assurance  of  faith."  And 
nothing  could  surpass  the  peace  which  filled  the  heart  and  mind  of 
our  loved  friend  when  he  felt  that  the  time  of  his  departure  had  come. 
Mercifully  spared  all  that  pain  which  often  comes  to  terminate  a 
strong  man's  career,  and  with  no  effusive  raptures  on  the  one  hand 
or  flutterings  of  fear  on  the  other,  he  laid  him  down  like  a  child  and 
''  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord."  To  the  last,  thought  and  expression 
continued  clear  and  strong.  Full  of  assurance  as.to  his  own  safety, 
he  said  to  his  loved  and  honoured  son,  "  Christ  is  all  my  salvation 
and  all  my  desire ; "  and,  like  a  patriarch  blessing  his  children,  his 
last  words  were  "  Adieu  !  God  be  with  you."  Having  thus  spoken  he 
sank  to  rest^  as  one  that  is  weary  and  worn  falls  asleep  upon  his 
pillow.  "  He  had  fought  the  good  fight ;  he  had  kept  the  faith ;  he 
had  finished  his  course,  and  he  was  ready  to  depart."    *•  Mark  the 
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perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace.*' 

10.  Such  a  life — so  long  and  busy  and  full  of  blessed  light  at  even- 
tide—cannot be  looked  upon  as  closed,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
•continued  amid  other  and  happier  conditions  and  in  a  higher  sphere. 
God,  who  gave  him  and  kept  him  and  richly  consecrated  him  for  His 
service,  has  taken  him  hence,  as  when  a  fond  mother  enfolds  her  infant 
in  her  bosom ;  and  He  does  not  leave  us  in  "  ignorance  as  to  them 
that  are  asleep."  Much  is  mantled  from  us,  mercifully  veiled  from 
our  \dew ;  but  enough  is  known  to  sustain  our  faith  and  strengthen  our 
hope  and  stimulate  us  to  become  more  earnest  "  followers  of  all  those 
who,  through  faith  and  patience,  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
promises." 

Let  us  think  of  our  departed  friend  as  set  free  from  all  that 
hampered  or  liindered  him — as  no  longer  seeing  through  a  glass 
darkly — ^but  enlarged  in  all  his  powers,  and  in  fullest  and  freest 
fellowship  "  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  with  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  with  God  the  Judge  of  all."  And 
let  us  think  of  him  with  all  his  emancipated  and  grandly  ennobled 
faculties  offering  uninterrupted  adoration  and  service  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  Throna  Nor  can  such  thoughts  of  him  and  his 
sphere  and  state  fail  to  bring  us  solace  and  strength,  stimulus  and 
inspiration.  Fellowship  with  him  and  others  like-minded  was  pleasant 
to  us  here,  and  in  their  society  our  souls  have  glowed  with  fervour 
and  gathered  fresh  strength.  If,  when  we  have  come  into  their  com- 
pany, we  have  caught  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  have  been  borne  on  its 
wings  to  the  confines  of  a  better  world,  what  must  it  be  to  enter  there 
and  stand  associated  with  that  countless  multitude  who  are  without 
fault  before  the  Throne  of  God !  To  that  let  us  lift  our  hearts  with 
ever-growing  ardour,  and  let  us  be  "stedfast,  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that  our 
labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  "  Now  unto  Him  that  is 
able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy — to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  now  a^d  ever. 
Amen." 
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By  the  KeT.  J.  BlGWOOD. 

Chaptie  L — Its  Natube. 

BELIEVE  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  Catholic  Ohnrch; 

the  Communion  of  Saints."    So  runs  the  Creed  called  the 

Apostles'  Creed,  the  earliest  creed  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

possessed  by  us — a  creed  of  tacts,  not  doctrines;  a 

model  creed,  worthy  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  every 

age.    According  to  this  creed  the  communion  of  saints  is  a  fact,  as 

much  a  fact  as  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Holy  Catholic 

Church — a  fact  which  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy,  although, 

perhaps,  a  small  proportion  only  of  those  who  repeat  the  Creed  know 

what  is  meant  by  the  communion  of  saints.    This  communion  of 

saints  is  identical  witli  Christian  feUowsMp — that  "  fellowship  in  the 

Gospel "  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and 

that  "fellowship  one  with  another"  mentioned  in  John's  Epistle.    It 

means  the  close  union  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  arising  out  of  their 

close  union  with  God  and  Christ^— a  union  everywhere  assumed  in 

the  J^ew  Testament  Scriptures,  and  referred  to  by  Jesus  in  His 

memorable  prayer,  *'  That  tJiey  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 

Me,  and  I  in  Thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us — that  they  may 

be  one,  even  as  We  are  one :  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me— that  they 

may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Kotvavia,  translated  sometimes  fellowsliip 
and  sometimes  communion,  is  participation  or  partnership,  Fcllowahip 
and  communion  are  among  the  English  words  that  have  i:--irly,  or 
quite,  lost  their  original  signification,  of  which  Id  (formerly  meaning 
hinder),  prevent  (formerly  meaning  come  before),  and  inartyr  (formerly 
meaning  simply  witness)  are  illustrations.  So  the  English  words 
fellowship  and  communion  have  come  to  mean  intercourse  or  converse, 
instead  of  participation,  their  original  and  Scriptural  meaning.  He 
kindred  word  Kotvtavo^  signifies  partaker  or  partner — e.g.,  2  Pet 
i  4:  "Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious 
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promises,  that  by  these  ye  might  be  partak&rs  of  the  Divine  nature ; " 
and  Luke  v.  10:  "And  so  was  also  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
which  were  partners  with  Simon."  The  leading  idea  of  the  word  is 
"  having  in  common  with  another " ;  hence  "  the  common  [icoLvosi] 
salvation" — i.e.,  the  salvation  common  to  all  believers.  So  2  Cor. 
vi.  14:  "What  communion  [or,  what  in  common]  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  " 

The  word  Koiv^vuL  is  translated  fellowship  in  the  following 
passages : — 

1  Cor.  i.  9 :  "  God  is  faithful  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the 
fdhwship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " — i.e,,  into  the  participa- 
tion or  possession  of  Jesus  Christ.  Eeminding  us  of  Heb.  iii.  14 : 
"  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ." 

2  Cor.  viii  4 :  "  The  fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the  saints" — i,e,^ 
participation  in  ministering. 

Eph.  iii.  9 :  "  And  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the 
mystery  " — i,e:,  the  joint  heirship  or  participation  by  the  Gentiles  of 
the  mystery, 

1  John  i.  3,  5,  6,  7 :  "  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  hs,ye  fellaivship  with  us :  and  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  God 
is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all  If  we  say  that  we  have 
fellowship  with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
trath :  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another " — i.e.,  we  have  participation  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father^ 
and  was  manifested  by  the  Son  (vers.  1,  2).  They  are  life  and  light, 
and  we  are  joint  partakers  with  them  of  the  life  and  light,  and  walk 
together,  not  in  darkness,  but  in  light,  unless  we  lie  and  do  not  the 
truth — ie.,  if  we  are  Christians. 

Koivrnvia  is  translated  communion  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  but  it  has  the 
same  meaning :  "  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost " — i.e.,  participa- 
tion or  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

So  also  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17 :  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 

not  the  conimunicm  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?    The  bread  which  we 

break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?    For  we  being 

inany  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 

bread  " — i,e.,  as  we  are  partakers  of  the  one  cup  and  the  one  loaf,  so 

We  all  partake  of  the  one  blood  and  body.    The  Lord's  Supper  may 
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well    be    called    communion,  as    true    Christians   therein  partake 
spiritually  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

From  these  quotations,  then,  it  appears  that  Christian  fellowship, 
or  the  communion  of  saints,  is  the  participation,  by  Christians,  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  of  the  light  and  life  which  are  in  Christ ;  that,  if  Christians, 
we  are  crucified  and  risen  with  Christ;  we  have  fellowship  with  Him  in 
His  death  and  resurrection ;  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  God, 
by  His  Spirit,  dwells  in  us ;  we  partake  of  all  the  glories  and  blessinga 
of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  are  raised  to  sit  with  Him  in  the  heavenlies 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  spiritual  blessings;  we  are  one  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  Father  is  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the 
Father.  Such  is  Christian  fellowship  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Out  of  this  fellowship  of  Christians  with  God  in  Christ  arises 
their  fellowship  with  one  another.  They  are  joint  members  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  members  one  of  another.  They  have  a  joint  participa- 
tion of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are  fellows.  They  have  one  body,  one 
spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  them  all,  even  as  they  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  their  calling.  They  constitute  a  spiritual  com- 
munity in  which  all  are  equal,  all  are  one.  They  have  a  common, 
mutual,  equal  interest  in  every  blessing  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
They  are  one  body,  one  family,  and  are  all  brethren ;  one  household,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Christ ;  one  Kingdom,  Christ  their  King  and  they 
His  subjects ;  one  city,  and  all  fellow-citizens,  with  equal  rights  and 
immunities.  The  Church  of  God  is  a  rtal  commune,  in  which  there 
are  common  privileges,  common  inheritances,  common  hopes,  conmion 
joys,  common  duties,  in  which  all  are  equal  and  all  are  one. 

Hence  the  close  union  of  all  real  Christians.  They  need  not  to  be 
exhorted  to  unity ;  they  are  one.  United  in  Christ  their  Head,  they 
are  united  to  one  another.  They  constitute  one  body,  and  therefore 
are  members  one  of  another.  They  have  common  aims,  desires,  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  common  possessions,  hopes,  and  joys.  They  are 
united  in  matters  of  the  highest  import,  which  absorb  their  souls,  their 
affections,  and  their  thoughts ;  and  therefore  are  bound  by  the  closest 
ties.  They  have  a  common  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  are 
animated  by  one  Spirit,  who  dweUs  in  them.   Hence  of  necessity  they 
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have  common  sympathies  and  fellow-feeling,  and  are  partakers  of  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows. 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  formula  of  Christian  baptism.  Chris- 
tians are  commanded  by  Christ  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  d-host,  or  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Thus  they  are  furnished  with 
everything  necessary  for  their  Christian  life  and  godliness,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  conflicts,  trials,  and  duties  in  this  present  evil  world. 
They  become  partakers  of  all  blessings  and  joys.  They  find  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  God  is  theirs,  their  Father  and  their  portion.  All  things 
with  God  are  theirs.  All  God's  attributes  and  perfections  are 
virtually  theirs.  His  knowledge,  power,  and  wisdom  are  in  constant 
exercise  for  their  good,  their  protection,  and  their  salvation.  When 
heart  and  flesh  fail,  God  is  the  strength  of  their  heart  and  their 
portion  for  ever.  Christ  is  theirs,  their  Friend,  their  Saviour,  their 
Brother.  They  are  partakers  of  His  grace,  His  life.  His  light.  His 
strength ;  they  feed  daily  on  His  body,  and  daily  drink  His  blood,  and 
find  them  meat  indeed,  and  drink  indeed,  to  their  souls.  Their 
Beloved  is  theirs  and  they  are  His,  and  He  is  constantly  with  them, 
present,  though  unseen,  and  in  them.  He  is  their  Husband,  Shepherd, 
Eedeemer,  Captain,  and  King.  They  partake  of  Christ,  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  of  His  glory.  They  reign  with  Him,  and  in  Him  are 
kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

But,  further,  they  are  partakers  of  Christ's  spirit.  His  image,  His 
mind.  His  temper.  His  character.  Christ  is  formed  in  them,  and  they 
grow  up  into  Him  in  aU  things.  Tliis  is  their  perfection,  their  glory. 
United  with  Christ,  they  delight  to  do  the  wiU  of  the  Father ;  it  is 
their  meat  and  drink  to  glorify  God.  They  have  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  unselfishness,  the  complete  indifference  to  self,  the  benevolence, 
the  tenderness,  the  compassion  of  Christ — with  Him  they  are  crucified 
to  the  world  and  to  sin,  and  with  Him  they  are  raised  again  to  new- 
ness of  lifa  They  have  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  work  and  with 
His  sufferings.  With  Him  they  share  the  burden  of  a  ruined  world. 
They  look  with  pity  on  downcast  humanity,  sigh  for  human  woes,  and 
travail  in  birth  for  men's  souls.  They  have  sympathy  with  Christ  in 
His  regard  for  man,  as  man,  apart  from  all  conventional  distinctions ; 
in  His  tears  for  a  perishing  world  ;  and  in  His  sacrifice,  even  to  the 
death  of  the  Cross,  for  human  redemption.    They  rejoice  in  their 
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sufferings  for  men,  filling  up  in  their  flesh  what  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church. 

The  H0I7.  Spirit  is  theirs,  dwells  in  them,  enlightening  them,  taking 
of  the  tilings  of  Christ,  and  revealing  them  to  them ;  making  them  to 
know  all  things— -!.«.,  all  things  about  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God — so  that  they  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  them ;  writing 
God's  law  in  their  hearts,  and  His  truth  in  their  inward  parts; 
.helping  them  in  aU  their  trials,  temptations,  and  sufferings ;  sustaining 
them  in  tribulation ;  and  making  intercession  for  them  amid  their 
groanings,  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  and  sealing  them  unto  the  day 
of  redemption.  All  this  is  involved  in  Christian  fellowship ;  and  if  we 
do  not  realise,  in  some  degree  at  least,  these  blessings  our  Christianitj 
is  simply  a  name.  We  are  not  in  fellowship  with  Christ ;  we  walk  in 
darkness,  and  know  not  the  truth. 

Such,  then,  is  Christian  fellowship ;  such  the  glorious  union  with 
Christ  and  one  another  into  which  Christians  are  brought  They  are 
joint  partakers  of  God  and  Christ  They  are  one,  as  God  and  Christ 
are  ona  This  close  union  with  God,  and  participation  of  God,  we 
cannot  comprehend.  It  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it  That  God 
should  enter  into  such  close  association  with  fallen  men,  and  thai 
men  should  be  raised  to  such  glory,  seems  impossibleu  Such  a  revela- 
tion of  love  and  glory  we  can  scarcely  bear.  But  it  is  revealed  This 
joint  fellowship  of  God  and  Christ  is  a  fact,  if  the  Bible  is  true ;  and, 
if  Christians,  we  have  realised  this  fellowship.  We  know  that  we  aie 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  Christ  dwelleth  in  us  except  we  be 
reprobates. 
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Lire  us  a  man,  He  trod  on  earthly  soil, 
He  bore  each  pang,  and  strove  in  weary  toil, 
He  spake  with  human  words,  with  pity  sighed. 
Like  UB  He  mourned,  and  feared,  and  wept,  and  died. 

Yet  all  Thy  fnllness,  Father,  dwelt  in  Him, 
In  whom  no  shadow  made  the  glory  dim ; 
Snch  strength,  0  God  !  from  Him  to  us  derive. 
And  make,  by  life  from  Him,  our  death  alive. 

John  Subliko. 
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By  th^  Eev.  C.  Kibtland. 
No.  n. 


HE  unexpected  event  which  postponed  our  departure  for 
Norwich  was  the  memorable  snow-storm  which  began  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1836.  An  old  newspaper  has  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  it : — **  Of  remarkable  snowfalls  of  the 
present  century,  the  principal  were  those  of  the  years 
1812, 1814, 1820,  and  1836.  The  most  violent  of  these  occurred  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  December,  1836.    After  it  had  been  snowing 

• 

heavily  for  two  days,  a  great  gale  sprang  up,  and  caused  drifts  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  feet  in  depth."  London  was  isolated;  com- 
munication with  the  provinces  cut  oflF.  During  several  days  scarcely  a 
mail  coach  left  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  A  whole  week  passed  before 
the  roads  were  opened,  and  all  this  time  we  were  prisoners  in  our 
lodgings.  The  first  day  on  which  the  Norwich  coach  resumed  its 
journeys  we  left  Somers  Town  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  next 
morning  at  half-past  one  we  reached  the  Norfolk  Hotel  in  the  old 
city,  after  being  nearly  twenty-four  hours  on  the  box,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  bitter,  pitiless  east  wind.  Let  those  who  grumble  at "  crawling 
trains  "  mark  the  contrast,  and  they  will  cease  to  contend  that  "  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these."  There  are  still  some  ancient 
people  who  heave  a  sigh  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  "  road,"  but 
let  them  imagine  the  England  of  to-day  thrown  back  on  the  modes  of 
traveUing  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  and  they  would  see  how 
impossible  life  would  be  under  the  new  social  conditions  which  have 
grown  up  during  the  last  half-century. 

Two  or  three  days  after  we  reached  Norwich  the  frost  suddenly 
broke  up,  and  with  the  rapid  thaw  came  that  great  outbreak  of 
influenza  which  swept  like  a  plague  over  the  land.  Scarcely  a  family 
escaped;  whole  households  were  struck  down.  In  the  house  in 
which  we  lodged  every  inmate  was  prostrate,  and  ours  was  not  an 
exceptional   case*     Business  was  partially  suspended :    shops  un- 
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opened,  shutters  not  taken  down,  the  postman's  knock  and  the 
milkman's  ring  unanswered.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  such  medical 
men  as  escaped  the  epidemic  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  giving  such 
relief  as  thej  were  able.  But  the  influenza  passed  away,  and,  in  • 
week  or  two,  I  was  well  enough  to  begin  my  work.  The  union  of  all 
Evangelical  bodies  in  the  Mission  was  an  encouraging  sign.  From 
clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  the  new  missionary  received 
words  of  welcome.  I  began  work  in  the  hamlet  of  Pockthorpe,  which 
was  then  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  immoral  and  ignorant  quarteis 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Although  Norwich  had  thirty-six 
churches  and  many  Nonconformist  places  of  worship,  in  Pockthorpe 
there  was  neither  school,  nor  church,  nor  chapeL  The  newly  formed 
Christian  Instruction  Society  was  beginning  to  penetrate  this 
neglected  region.  At  one  end  stood  the  barracks,  which  helped  to 
lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  locality.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place  was  frightful.  There  was  no  system  of  drainage.  Tlie  narrow 
street  sloped  on  each  side  into  the  middle,  along  which  ran  an  open 
sewer,  and  into  this  all  the  refuse  was  thrown.  It  was  much  the 
same  in  some  other  parts  of  the  city  that  were  selected  for  missionary 
work.  On  the  whole,  my  visits  were  well  received — ^the  meetings  for 
worship  and  exhortation  were  numerously  attended,  and  sinners  were 
brought  to  Christ.  The  active  co-operation  of  Christian  people,  and 
the  occasional  attendance  at  the  public  services  of  persons  in  good 
position,  strengthened  my  hands.  In  calling  to  mind  the  assistance 
given  me  by  several  self-denying  ladies,  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
Apostle's  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  of  "  those  women  which 
laboured  with  me  in  the  GrospeL"  With  the  exception  of  two,  all 
these  excellent  women  have  gone  to  their  rest  and  reward. 

Among  the  Norwich  weavers,  infidelity  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
type  prevailed.  This  was  associated  with  extreme  political  opinions, 
and,  in  not  a  few  persons,  with  openly  expressed  sympathy  in  favour 
of  violent  and  revolutionary  changes.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim  with 
these  men  that  "  they,  who  by  their  labour  created  the  wealth,  had  the 
sole  right  to  it."  In  the  back  slums  of  the  city  there  were  thousands 
on  whom  the  churches  exerted  no  influence.  They  were  avowedly 
"without  God,"  and  many  gloried  in  their  shame;  but,  although 
these  men  often  abused  me,  not  one  ever  raised  a  hand  against 
my  person- 

As  an  illustration  of  the  callous  state  of  feeling  with  which  a 
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missionary  had  to  contend^  I  mention  the  following  fact: — One 
Sunday  afternoon  I  called  to  see  a  man  whose  wife  had  died  the  day 
before.  He  was  upstairs,  and  alone  with  the  corpse.  While  I  was 
talking  with  him  he  rose  up,  saying  he  had  to  leave  the  room,  but 
would  return  in  a  few  minutes.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time  I 
went  to  the  door,  and  found  it  had  been  locked  on  the  outside.  I  was 
left  alone  with  death  !  Having  opened  the  window,  I  explained  my 
position  to  some  persons  in  the  road ;  the  man  was  searched  for,  but 
could  not  be  found.  After  further  delay,  a  ladder  was  raised  against 
the  window.  My  mode  of  escape  afforded  considerable  amusement 
to  the  spectators.  It  was  very  well  understood  that  the  man's  object 
was  "  to  have  a  spree  with  the  parson." 

About  that  time,  Norwich  was  visited  by  a  notorious  Atheist 
lecturer,  named  Richard  Carlile.  One  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
August,  1837,  he  appeared  in  the  spacious  Market  Place,  and,  having 
expounded  what  he  called  his  system  of  "  Mythological  Christianity," 
publicly  challenged  a  controversy.  The  Rev.  John  Green,  of  Orford 
Hill  Chapel,  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and,  after  a  few  passages  of  arms, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  discussion  should  be  resumed  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall.  On  the  evenings  of  August  24th  and  28th,  the  noble  edifice 
was  filled  by  excited  audiences.  The  attack  was  opened  by  the 
Infidel,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensiva  He  made 
a  gallant  fight,  but  his  opponent  carried  too  many  guns.  His  science 
— '*  falsely  so  called  " — utterly  failed  him.  He  was  driven  in  suc- 
cession from  every  stronghold,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  second 
night's  debate,  it  was  felt  that  Historical  Christianity  had  been 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  Mr.  Green.  The  question  was  asked 
— "  What  has  Evangelical  truth  gained  by  this  discussion  ? "  The 
erudition  of  Mr.  Green,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with,  and  masterly 
handling  of,  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  the  clearness  and  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  devout  and  courteous  spirit  which  pervaded 
his  utterances  made  a  profound  impression  on  aU  thoughtful  minds. 
The  study  of  the  Christian  evidences  was  taken  up  with  new  zeal, 
and  not  a  few  young  men  were  confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  may  here  mention  a  very  remarkable  escape  which  my  wife  and 
child  had  during  our  stay  in  Norwich.  The  mother,  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  was  crossing  a  street,  when  they  were  run  into  by  a 
horse  and  cart  that  were  going  down  the  hiU  at  a  rapid  rate.     One 
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•wheel  struck  my  wife,  and  the  child  was  thrbwn*  under  the  hor96*s 
feet.  Spectators  were  horrified,  and  concluded  that  both  were  killed. 
The  horse  remained  quite  Still,  and  they  were  speedily  refecued 
St^range  to  say,  my  wife  was  able  to  walk  hom6 ;  Jfnd;  although  the 
umbrella  she  held  in  her  hand  was  trodden  intoioles,  the  fehiM  escaped 
with  only  a  slight  scratch  on  one  leg  from  otoe  trf-  the  horse's  shoes. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  our  second  child  was  born,  biit  the  accident 
left  no  unfavourable  result  behind.  At  the  time  it  occiirred  I  was 
visiting  more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot,  when  suddenly  the  thought 
flashed  on  my  mind  that  something  had  happened  to  my  wife  and 
child  I  paused  for  a  moment — ^a  confused  image  of  something  (I 
cannot  describe  it)  passed  before  me — and  I  resumed  my  work  I 
dimply  relate  the  fact 

In  closing  my  Nokwich  Reminiscences,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  some  distinguished  persons  of  world- 
wide reputation,  whose  names  and  works  survive  them.  Joseph  John 
Gumey,  and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  represented  a  race  of  CStiistian 
philanthropists,  that  has  long  since  passed  away.  They  were  both  waim 
supporters  of  the  City  Mission,  and  their  example  attracted  to  it  strong 
sympathy  and  liberal  support.  The  tall  and  stately  presence  bf  these 
great  men  instantly  rivetted  attention.  I  knew  Mr.,  aftferwards  Sr, 
T.  F.  Buxton  only  by  sight,  but  with  Mr.  Gumey  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  slight  personal  acquaintance.  He  received  me  in  the  bank  parlour, 
and  the  gentle,  benignant  expression  of  his  face,  the  interest  he 
expressed  in  my  work,  and  the  few  kind  and  solemn  words  which  he 
uttered  have  never  been  effaced  from  my  miiid.  He  presented  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  works. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  was  then  a  resident  in  NbrwicL  She  was  the 
widow  of  John  Opie,  E. A,  and  had  gathered  some  literary  laureb 
by  her  "  Simple  Tales,"  "  Tales  of  Eeal  life,"  "  Tales  of  the  Heart," 
and  other  works.  One  morning  I  carried  a  note  of  introduction  to 
this  venerable  lady.  There  was  a  natural  grace  and  freedom  in  her 
manner  which  soon  put  me  at  my  ease.  Her  benevolent  face  and  taU, 
conmianding  figure  showed  to  advantage  in  the  plain,  antique  Quaker 
dress  of  the  period.  Although  close  upon  sixty,  she  was  still  hand- 
some. After  making  sundry  inquiries,  religious  and  otherwise,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  I  laboured,  she 
extended  her  hand,  and  dismissed  me  with  the  Friends'  benediction— 
''  Fare  thee  weU." 
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As  I  look  across  the  wide  interval  of  nearly  half  a  century,  I  think 
of  good  men  who  at  that  time  were  a  power  in  the  city.  The 
familiar  forms  of  John  Alexander,  William  Brock,  James  Puntis, 
John  Green,  with  others  of  less  note  though  not'  less  worthy, 
come  back  like  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  past ;  but  not  one  of  them  is 
left  to  recall  the  exciting  memories  of  those  days.  The  stately 
coltimns  are  broken,  the  tuneful  harps  are  silent,  the  labourers  hare 
all  '*  entered  into  rest,"  "  and  their  wm-ks  do  follow  them." 

I  remained  in  Nobwioh  till  the  mission  staff  had  increased  from 
one  to  six,  when  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Baptist  Home 
M168IOK  to  labour  in  a  distimt  part  of  the  country. 


Jfm^HSsimis  id  a  Airman  J^td^nwx  Clergyman  in 


[The  following  article  is  translated  from  a  work  entitled  ^<  Englische  Bilder  in 
dedatscher  Beleachtnng *'  ("English  Pictozes  in  a  German  Light"),  by  Pastor 
Foncke,  of  Bremen — a  well*known  clergyman  and  author  who  visited  England 
last  summer.] 

^^  

"  A^^S^B  AVE  you  heard  Spurgeon  yet  ? "    "  Of  course  you  will 

hear  Spurgeon?"  "You  must  certainly  hear  Spur^ 
geon."  "You  may  think  yourself  lucky:  he  is  just 
returned  from  Scotland — ^you  will  find  him  quite  fresh." 
Such  words  came  to  my  ears  even  during  the  first  days 
of  my  stay  in  London ;  and  such  exclamations,  inquiries,  and  recom- 
mendations were  by  no  means  only  made  by  earnest  Christians,  but 
also  by  persons  who  were  quite  strangers  to  religious  life.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  everywhere  a  "  phenomenon,"  of  whom  every  intelligent 
being  must  take  due  notice.  In  London  everything  is  gigantic.  In 
the  largest  city  in  the  world,  every  possible  tiling  is  on  the  largest 
scale — ^larger  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  Art  collections  and 
beer  breweries ;  transactions  on  the  Exchange,  and  trade  in  the  fish 
market ;  the  greatest  riches  in  their  proudest  splendour,  and  the  most 
unspeakable,  almost  incredible^  misery,  close  together— everything 
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here  seems  more  enormous  than  elsewhere.  London  is  a  compendimn 
of  the  world;  all  forces  and  mfluences  pulsating  throughout  the 
human  race  meet  here,  and  are  moulded  into  strange  shapes.  Also 
sin  and  vice  of  every  kind  are  found  here  in  horrible  and  monstrous 
forms.  But  we  may  say,  also,  of  the  Christian  agencies  and  prepara- 
tions for  combating  evil  and  spreading  the  Gospel,  that  nowhere  on 
earth  are  they  so  grand  as  here.  One  needs  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
gigantic  houses  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  and  the 
London  City  Mission  in  order  to  understand  this. 

But  in  London,  also,  is  found  that  preacher  of  the  Gospel  who  has 
now  through  a  long  line  of  years  preached,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to 
the  largest  congregation  that  meets  regularly  anywhere,  and  which 
shows  no  perceptible  diminution.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  speaks  eveiy 
Sunday  morning  and  evening  to  6,000  or  7,000  souls ;  and,  as  he  does 
not  preach  only  on  Sunday,  but,  as  a  rule,  250  times  in  a  year,  it 
will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  (reckoning  by  single  heads)  he 
proclaims  the  Gospel  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  a  million  and  a-hal£ 
Well,  be  it  one  million  or  be  it  two,  at  all  events  it  seemed  to  me 
right  and  important  to  see  and  hear  that  man  who,  so  far  at  any  rate 
as  the  number  of  his  hearers  is  concerned,  has  no  equal  on  earth 

So  I  made  up  my  mind,  and,  on  a  beautiful  August  Sunday 
morning,  I  found  myself  on  my  journey  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  For  a 
journey  it  really  is  from  Bromley,  where  I  was  staying,  to  the 
Tabernacle.  I  had  to  resolve,  as  it  were,  to  break  the  English 
Sunday  in  order  to  celebrate  an  English  Sunday !  At  the  railway 
station  there  was  death-like  stillness ;  scarcely  six  persons  got  into 
the  train.  The  good-natured  railway  porter,  who  already  knew  me, 
and  always  took  a  fatherly  care  of  the  foreigner,  looked  inquiringly, 
and  almost  with  pity,  on  the  German  pastor.  I  waa  not  too  proud  to 
explain  to  this  man  why  I  used  the  train  on  Sunday,  as  I  would  not 
offend  his  sense  of  right.  Even  the  English  locomotive,  usually  so 
rapid,  seemed  not  to  like  to  strain  its  lungs  to-day.  At  length  we 
reached  London  Bridge ;  but  whereas  our  journey,  according  to  the 
time-table,  ought  to  take  twenty-five  minutes,  we  were  just  as  many 
minutes  too  late.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  left  the  train,  and  I  knew  that 
at  eleven  o'clock  service  began  at  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  aboat 
twenty  minutes'  distance.  I  took  the  only  hansom  which  was 
expecting  fares  to-day.  I  only  needed  to  say  "  To  Spuigeon ; "  the 
noble  charioteer  winked  at  me  intelligently,  and,  quick  as  an  arrow, 
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the  vehicle  shot  to  the  Tabernacle,  which  lies  in  the  southern  part  of 
London  not  far  from  the  Thames. 

There  we  were  at  last !  A  large  stone  building,  somewhat  like  a 
theatre,  without  a  tower,  but  with  a  pillared  portico,  was  before  me. 
It  is  built  of  stone  and  iron ;  and  a  slight  idea  of  its  size  may  be 
formed  when  I  tell  that  it  cost  £30,000,  and  that  not  a  penny  has 
been  "  wasted "  in  artistic  decoration.  £30,000,  it  is  true,  is  a  con- 
siderable  sum,  but  it  was  brought  together  in  a  very  short  time  by 
voluntary  gifts. 

The  sound  of  mighty  singing  met  me ;  but,  alas !  there  stood  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  had  come,  like  myself,  too  late,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
were  asking  in  vain  for  admission.  I  knew  already  that  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  people  are  frequently  obliged  to  go  away 
because  there  is  no  room ;  and  I  felt  very  sad  at  the  thought  of  having 
lost  my  quiet  Sunday,  and  yet  not  finding  Mr.  Spurgeon.  There 
stood  near  me  a  gentleman  with  a  very  kind  face,  and,  with  such 
miserable  English  as  was  at  my  command,  I  told  him  my  trouble. 
He  understood  me,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders.  However,  when  I 
said  I  was  a  clergyman  from  Grermany,  the  scene  was  at  once  altered. 
In  England  it  is  still  a  recommendation  for  an  educated  man  if  he  is 
able  to  introduce  himself  as  a  clergyman,  and  in  more  than  one  case 
I  obtained  respectful  assistance  because  I  was  a  pastor.  I  was  once 
with  a  friend  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  wanted,  among  other 
things,  to  have  a  look  at  one  of  those  shameful  places  which  are 
called  opium-taverns,  compared  with  which  the  lowest  gin-shops  are 
admirable  institutions.  We  went  to  the  police-station  and  inquired. 
The  inspector  told  us  it  was  too  dangerous  to  go  there,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  swarming  with  the  worst  roughs.  However,  upon  my 
telling  him  I  was  a  clergyman,  he  at  once,  with  the  utmost  readiness, 
gave  us  a  gigantic  policeman  to  be  at  once'our  guide  and  our  protector. 
In  Germany  things  are  different.  There,  numbers  of  people,  and 
that  by  no  means  only  among  the  Socialists,  but  also  among  the 
upper  classes,  consider  "pastors"  the  most  superfluous  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  universe,  as  idlers  who  steal  the  time  God  has  given 
us,  and  who  cost  a  lot  of  money  which  could  be  much  better  employed 
in  making  roads,  and  so  on.  How  often  I  have  read  in  black  and 
white  that  it  was  a  great  pity  for  me  to  have  become  a  pastor,  just  as 
if  in  this  calling  a  man  got  spoiled  and  every  mental  power  wasted. 
It  is  true  one  might  mention  a  number  of  Evangelical  German  clergy- 
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men  ¥^hose  names  shine  brightly  side  by  side  mth  the  best  names  of 
the  nation,  and  who  have  started  numberless  works  of  Christian  love, 
without  which  the  world  would  hold  no  longer  together.  It  can  also 
be  proved  that  from  our  pastors'  houses  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  our  nation  have  come  forth.  But  of  what  use  is  this  ?  PubUc 
opinion  is  not  in  our  fayoux.  It  may  be  that  our  clerical  pride  would 
grow  too  rank  if  we  pastors  were  treated  as  respectfully  in  Germany 
as  is  the  caise  in  England.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression.  On 
that  Sunday  morning,  before  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  it  may  be 
well  understood  how  agreeable  it  was  to  me  that  my  clerical  character 
had  so  magic  an  influence.  For  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned declared  at  once, ''  Tou  must  and  shall  get  a  place,  even  if 
nobody  else  gets  one."  He  inquired  whether  Mr.  Spurgeon  h^ 
friends  in  Germany,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  his  writings  aie 
translated  into  German,  and  veiy  much  read.  He  now  spoke  for  me 
to  one  of  the  elders  or  pew-openers-  The  latter  was  very  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  give  me  a  seat,  as  they  were  all  taken  long  aga  But  he 
conducted  me  through  a  side  door  to  one  of  the  galleries,  which  rise 
in  terrace  form.  My  standing-place  was  not  far  &om  the  platfonn  of 
the  preacher,  and,  when  I  sat  down  on  the  step  behind  me,  I  bad 
also  a  seat.  And  to  have  one  was  very  desirable,  as  the  service  lasted 
an  hour  and  a-half. 

•  There  I  stood  at  last  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  assembly  of  which  I 
had  so  often  heard.  It  is  said  that  six  thousand  people  can  sit  com- 
fortably in  the  Tabernacle.  If  so,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
seven  thousand  assembled,  for  there  were  many  hundreds  standing 
like  myself,  and  hundreds  more  who  had  very  uncomfortable  seats. 
Thus  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  easily  believe,  what  he  has  frequently 
remarked  in  his  sermons,  that  there  were  still  left  seven  thousand 
who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  to  BaaL  It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to 
a  preacher's  heart  to  see  so  many  thousands  at  once  before  his  eyes ; 
and  on  the  hearers  it  makes  a  powerful  impression  to  see  so  large  an 
assembly  gathered  together  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  thrilled 
through  me  when  these  thousands  now  rose,  and  sang  a  hymn  so  tbat 
the  doors  and  iron  pillars  of  the  building  seemed  to  quiver.  The  fact 
that  the  congregation  stood  contributed,  doubtless,  not  a  little  to-  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  singing.  I  have  found  this  in  most  EngUsb 
churches,  and  it  is  certainly  practical  to  stand  while  sieging ;  the 
lungs  are  then  freer.    At  prayer,  they  kneel  in    many  English 
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churches,  or  they  sit  with  the  body  bowed  forward,  covering  their  eyes 
with  their  hands,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  both  for  and  against 
this  practice.  It  is  worthy  of  imitation  that  Mr.  Spuigeon  read 
aloud  with  great  solemnity  each  verse  which  was  to  be  sung.  Not 
that  the  people  had  no  hynm-books :  they  all  had  them  probably 
except  myself .  But  possibly  some  could  not  read,  and,  at  any  ratfe, 
all  learned  what  they  were  singing  by  the  preacher  reading  the  words. 
They  understood  and  felt  the  sense  before  beginning  to  sing,  and  thus 
sang  not  one  word  after  the  other,  but  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  verse,  and  this  gave  the  singing  more  warmth  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  had. 

However,  I  greatly  missed  the  organ.  There  is  something  very 
bald  when  no  voluntary  is  played  whilst  the  congregation  is  gathering, 
and  no  after-piece  while  they  are  leaving  the  house  of  God.  The 
singing  was  certainly  powerful,  but  the  precentor,  who  stood  by  the 
preacher^s  side,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  the  organ  by  loud  bellowing.  Of  course,  in  this  temple  of  the 
Baptists,  there  is  no  thought  of  painted  windows,  altar  pictures,  or 
any  other  decorations.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  mighty 
baptistery  (for  baptism  by  immersion),  but  this,  too,  was  without 
artistic  or  symbolical  ornament  Everything  is  arranged  with  sole 
regard  to  the  practical  requirement  that  many  people  may  be  able  to 
sit  and  hear.  I  am  glad  to  remark  here  that  the  said  baptistery  was 
the  only  thiQg  that  reminded  me  that  I  was  among  the  Baptists.  No 
word  in  the  sermon,  pointed  to  this  fact :  it  was  perfectly  catholic 
and  undenominational  The  acoustic  qualities  of  the  gigantic  building 
are  admirable ;  and  we  had  no  impression  that  the  preacher,  who 
spoke  from  a  platform  instead  of  a  pulpit,  strained  himself  in  order 
to  be  understood  by  the  thousands  present. 

(To  6e  coidinxijed^ 


ShalIi  I  be  glad  bo  many  months  are  done. 
And  I  not  fallen  yet  beneath  the  sod  \ — 
Ab/not  if,  while  that  distance  I  have  run, 
Measured  that  distance  has  but  been  £rom  QocL 

Henby  S.  Sutton. 
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HE  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  took  occasion,  on  the 
delivery  by  him  of  the  Bede  Lecture  last  month,  in  the 
Cambridge  Senate-house,  before  a  crowded  audience  to 
dilate  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner  on  the  evolution  of 
animals  as  the  true  theory  of  the  creation  of  their  various 
forms.     He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  remarks  the  well-known  shell 
of  the  Nautilus.    He  traced  the  animal  of  the  Nautilus  from  the  egg, 
which  contained  a  small  particle  "  in  which  resided  a  potentiality 
capable  of  developing  itself  through  the  stages  he  had  roughly  indi- 
cated, until  it  became  not  only  a  machine  of  the  highest  order  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  but  a  very  remarkable  work  of  art"    He 
then  inquires  into  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  species,  as  distinct 
from  the  individual,  and  affirms  that  the  different  species  had  arisen, 
"  in  virtue  of  inherent  properties  "  by  "  small  successive  differences." 
He  considers  that  he  proves  this  by  stating  that,  in  the  very  earliest 
rocks  in  which  there  occur  the  remains  of  creatures  like  the  Nautilus, 
the  form  is  straight  (the  Orthoceras) ;  afterwards,  in  rocks  of  a  little 
later  date,  come  the  slightly  curved  form  Cyrtoceras ;  the  shell  began 
to  grow  spiral ;  later  still,  "  the  septa  (divisions  in  the  shell)  b^an  to 
be  '  a  little  wavy,'  and  the  whirls  began  to  overlap  one  another,  and 
this  process  was  continued  in  later  forms  down  to  the  present  day." 
So  that  the  causes  which  were  at  work  from  the  first  to  form  the 
individual  Nautilus,  operated  to  differentiate  the  species  from  time  to 
time  in  a  similar  manner.    This  is  evolution — the  evolution  which  is 
to  displace  creation.     Now,  waiving  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
theory  which  arise  from*  its  gratuitous  assumptions,  I  would  just  point 
out  that  the  whole  fabric  has  no  foundation,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
tlie  same  early  rocks  which  exhibit  the  straight  farms  also  contain  the 
curved  ones,    A  reference  to  the  most  recent  general  work  on  the 
subject — Prof.   AUeyne  Nicholson's  "Ancient    Life-History  of  the 
Earth,"  p.  114 — will  show  tliat,  so  far  from  its  being  the  fact  that 
before  the  Upper  Silurian  age  "  there  were  no  Nautili,"  in  the  words 
of  Prof.  Nicholson,  "the  Lower   Silurian  rocks  have  yielded  the     | 
remains  of  many  others  (Cephalopods)  besides  Orihoceras]"  and  he 
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'enumerates  three  other  genera  with  curved  or  hooked  shells,  and  also 
"  true  Nautili,  with  the  spiral  shell,  closely  resembling  the  existing 
pearly  Nautilus." 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  primordial  fauna  of  America,  there  are 
registered,  on  their  first  appearance,  37  species  of  Orthoceras  and  7  of 
Cyrtoceras ;  and  that  the  whole  Silurian  system  of  rocks  contains 
704  of  the  former  and  317  of  the  latter  (Bigsby's  "Thesaurus"),  both 
occupying  the  ocean  at  the  same  time,  and  keeping  wholly  distinct, 
from  stage  to  stage,  through  countless  generations.  In  the  Lower 
Silurian,  according  to  the  same  faithful  recorder,  36  species  of 
Cyrtoceras  and  128  of  Orthoceras  subsisted  together.  Mr.  Etheridge, 
the  palseontological  chief  at  the  British  Museimi  of  Natural  History, 
in  his  anniversary  address  as  President  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1881  (p.  65),  says : — **  Cyrtoceras  praecox  (a  curved  form),  which 
occurs  at  Llane*  "h,  is  the  earliest  known  Cephalopod  in  the  British 
rocks,"  and  he  adds  that  the  first  Orthoceras  (the  straight  form)  occurs 
in  the  beds  of  Garth — beds  of  subsequent  date. 

The  Jupiter  of  the  Royal  Society  must  certainly  have  been  nodding 
when  he  selected  the  Nautilus  as  his  link  in  the  chain  of  self- 
derivative  life.  If  the  two  forms  which  he  claims  as  successive 
actually,  as  I  have  shown,  started  at  the  same  time,  and  were  con- 
temporaneous, then,  so  far  as  the  chosen  illustration  is  concerned,  the 
argument  is  naught,  and  the  Rede  Lecture  a  soap-bubble. 

S.  R  P. 
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THOU  who,  from  my  childhood's  dawn,  hast  led  my  trembling  feet. 

Hast  been  my  shelter  from  the  storm,  my  shade  in  noontide  heat, 

Still  in  Thy  gentle  leading  let  me  ever  find  repose, 

My  heart  saying  ever  o'er  and  o'er,  "  My  Heavenly  Father  knows  " — 

Knows  all  the  toils  and  dangers  that  beset  my  path  each  hour, 

Knows  when  I  am  most  weak  and  most  in  fierce  temptation's  power. 

Knows  all  my  joy  and  sorrow,  all  my  frailty  and  my  sin, 

And  yet  has  opened  wide  His  heart,  and  bade  me  enter  in. 

Dark  shades  are  creeping  round  me  now  ;  the  light  of  day  is  gone ; 

And  the  stars  are  from  my  vision  fading — fading  one  by  one, 

Till  scarce  a  single  ray  is  left  to  cheer  the  gathering  gloom, 

And  I  am  faint  and  weary,  and,  perchance,  yet  far  from  home. 

What  oan  I  do  but  trttst  the  word  which  Thou  haat  said  to  me  1— 

^*  Ttar  aot  My  ohildi  thy  Fathtr'f  gvact  luffioitnt  ii  for  ihtt," 
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1  pause  a  while  and  meditate  upon  the  changeful  past  ( 

"  Experience  worketh  Hope,"  whereon  no  "  shame  "  can  e'er  be  cast . 

Before  my  eyes  the  vacnished  years  stand  out  in  dearest  view. 

In  early  youth  life's  future  way  shone  bright  with  rosy  hue. 

Twas  sweet  to  pasa  through  spacious  fields  waving  with  golden  grain,. 

To  wander  o^er  the  gleaming  mead«  or  down  the  shady  lane, 

To  laugh  and  sing  with  the  glad  ai  heart,  to  dream  of  love  and  peace, 

And  have  no  thought  from  day  to  day  that  such  delights  could  cease. 

But  "  brightest  things  are  soonest  o'er,"  and  those  rich,  halcyon  yean 

Went  quickly  out  for  sadder  times,  as  April  smiles  for  tears. 

IVe  threaded  many  a  lonely  vale  ;  trod  many  a  sandy  plain  ; 
Crossed  many  a  treacherous  river  ;  even  dared  the  ocean  main  ; 
I've  shrunk  in  speechless  agony  firom  many  a  serpent's  bite  ; 
And  many  a  frowning  foe  I've  met  in  stem  and  deadly  fig^t : 
But  each  new  trouble  showed  me  that  Thy  care  was  o'er  me  stiU, 
And  Thy  loving  covenant-word  to  me.  Thy  child,  Thou  didst  folfiL 
Such  memories  are  mine  ;  they  now  afresh  within  me  glow  ; 
Safe  thus  far,  sure,  with  spirit  calmed,  I  onward  yet  may  go. 

Sometimes  in  desert  places  I  have  found  an  Elim  sweet 

Where  I  would  fain  have  stayed  to  drink  and  heal  my  wounded  feet; 

But  some  fresh  call  has  urged  me  on  to  climb  th6  mountain's  crest,. 

And  leave  behind  the  scene  of  beauty  and  the  place  of  rest 

Dejected — loth  so  soon  to  quit  clear  streams  and  pastures  green, 

And  take  again  the  pilgrim's  staff  for  paths  I  had  not  seen, 

E'en  then — with  thought  of  dangers,  known  or  unknown,  ever  near, 

Bright  glimpses  through  the  cloud-rifts  have  dispelled  my  rising  fear, 

Emboldened  me  to  grapple  with  the  hardships  of  the  way, 

And  raised  my  aspirations  high  above  life's  chequered  day. 

But  best  of  all  my  comforts,  Lord,  Thy  Jiand  and  voice  I  own ; 

In  dreariest  times  I've  never  wandered  friendless  and  alone. 

The  darkness  and  the  light,  0  Lord,  are  both  alike  to  Thee  ; 

And  in  the  darkness  and  the  light  Thou'st  ever  been  with  me. 

So  now,  though  trials  still  await,  I  will  not  be  dismayed ; 
Each  added  trouble,  as  it  comes,  will  surely  be  allayed. 
Portentous  clouds  may  gather  thick  to  scare  me  wiUi  their  frown : 
But  Nature's  Gkid  and  mine  will  make  them  pour  rich  blessings  down. 
The  way  Thou  hast  marked  out  for  me  would  not  have  been  my  choice, 
And  thankless,  trustless  murmurings  have  met  Thy  gentle  voice. 
Oft  have  I  searched  around  to  find  some  easier,  brighter  road, 
And  in  my  foolish  quest  have  missed  some  good  Thou  hadst  bestowed. 
But  now  my  chastened  heart  is  fixed  to  trust  Thee  evermore, 
To  yield  to  Thy  wise  leading  e'en  through  trials  sad  and  sore, 
Sure  that  Thy  soothing,  succouring  grace  shall  never,  never  cease 
Till  Thou  hast  placed  me  in  the  Heaven  of  Thy  Eternal  Peace. 
^une,  188a  Marib  WHMSWint 
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Sermons  and  Addrebssb.  By  the  late  George  Qould,  Together  with  a  Memoir 
by  his  Son,  George  P.  Gould,  M.A.  London  :  Jorrold  &  Sons,  3,  Paternoster 
Bmldings. 

Alas  I  this  volume — for)which  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  whole  month 
past — ^reaches  us  at  too  late^an  hour  for  more  than  the  briefest  announcement  in 
our  present  issue.  We  have  hardly  had  time  to  glance  orer  its  432  pages  before 
being  required  to  despatch  the  hist  sheets  of  ^'copy  "  to  the  printers.  We  have 
seen  enough|  however,  of  those  pages  to  discover  that  a  leisurely  and  thoughtful 
perusal  of  them  will  in  no  wise  disappoint  the  high  hopes  with  which  we  have 
anticipated  their  appearance.  The  volume,  which  is  very  tastefully  printed  and 
bound,  is  publidied  at  78.  6d.,  and  is  adorned  with  two  photographs— one  of 
Mr.  Gould,  and  the  other  of  the  Pulpit  End  of  St  Mary's  Chapel,  Norwich,  the 
scene  of  his  lofty  ministiy  for  nearly  thirty-three  years.  A  more  adequate  notice 
must  be  reserved  for  our  September  number,  though  our  readets  should  not  wait 
for  our  more  unrestrained  words  of  praise  before  taking  up  for  themselves  the 
precious  legacy  from  our  departed  brother  which  his  son,  with  a  well-trained  pen 
and  with  true  filial  regard,  has  made  available. 


MucoiR  OF  Sir  Charles  Reed.    By  his  Son,  Charles  E.  B.  Beed,  M.A.,  &o. 
EsaAVa  :  I.  Classical ;  II.  Modem.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Do«roR  Claudius  :  a  True  Story.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    1883. 

Ws  have  classed  these  volumes  together  because  they  form  part  of  the  very 
valuable  series  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  now  issuing  under  the  title  of  "  The 
4s.  6d.  Series."  The  works  thus  far  published  belong  to  various  departments  of 
literature — to  history,  biography,  fiction,  and  criticism — and  are  all  of  the  very 
highest  order.  The  "  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Heed "  records  the  life  of  a  man 
whom  many  of  us  knew  well,  and  whose  name  was  probably  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  The  part  he  played  in  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Sunday-School 
Union  would  alone  have  won  for  him  a  distinguished  place  in  our  esteem.  There 
are  few  large  towns  in  England  where  the  Sunday-School  Union  Conferences  were 
not  brightened  by  his  genial  presence  and  aided  by  his  judicious  counsels. 
Scarcely  less  important  was  the  work  he  accomplished — first  as  Vice-chairman, 
and  afterwards  as  Chairman,  of  the  London  School  Board.  There  were  points  in  the 
education  controversy  in  which^we  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  contributed  very  materially  to  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  most 
vexed  questions  which  that  controversy  raised.  Sir  Charles  Reed's  high  Chris- 
tian character  and  unwearied  zeal,  his  educational  and  philanthropic  labours,  his 
beautiful  dome^ic  life,  his  integrity,  his  honour  and  perseverance  in  his  business 
Hdatiims  fli^  graphically  and  sytni^atheticdlly  descnbed,  and  the  result  is  a  inemoiir 
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which  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  and  helpful  to  all  who  appreciate  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence,  and  desire  for  themselves  and  others  the  attainment  of  the 

highest  and  the  best 

Mr.  Myers'  Essays  offer  a  tempting  field  for  a  reviewer,  and  dispose  him  more 
than  most  books  to  rebel  against  the  inexorable  "  limits  of  our  space.''  They  are 
the  most  instructive  and  charming  critiques  which  for  a  long  time  past  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  they  are  the  work  of  a  man 
who  has  a  true  genius  for  criticism,  whose  subtilty  of  insight^  many-sided  sym- 
pathies, and  vigour  and  sincerity  of  thought,  qualify  him  for  the  dischaige  of  a  task 
which  was  never  of  greater  importance  than  it  is  tonlay.  Mr.  Myers'  style  is 
scarcely  less  graceful  than  Mr.  l^tthew  Arnold's,  but  he  has  a  £ar  greater  breadth 
of  thought,  and  his  pages  are  not  disfigured  by  such  expressions  of  haughty  con- 
tempt and  ignorant  self-complacency  as  abound  in  those  well-known  emanations 
of  '<  sweetness  and  light."  The  Classical  Essays  are  on  Greek  Oracles,  YirgO,  and 
Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus.  These  subjects  are  not,  perhaps,  for  popular  reading, 
and  yet  Mr.  Myers  has  thrown  around  them  a  singular  charm.  The  essay  on  Greek 
Oracles  tells  us  substantially  all  that  can  be  known 'on  a  question  of  first  moment 
both  on  historical  and  theological  grounds,  and  offers  the  best  explanation  of  these 
strange  phenomena  which  has  yet  been  given.  Of  Virgil,  Mr.  Myers  is  an  entfan- 
siastic  admirer.  He  seems  to  have  entered  more  fully  than  any  other  scholar  of 
our  age  into  the  innermost  heart  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  to  have  discerned  more 
clearly  his  peculiar  excellences.  He  brings  out  with  special  distinctness  the 
moral  and  religious  aspects  of  his  teaching,  and  shows  how  many  were  the 
elements  which  led  the  patristic  writers  and  the  mystics  of  a  later  date  to 
recognise  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  The  whole  question  of  Virgil's  relation  to 
Christianity,  and  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue^  is  ably  dealt 
with,  and  Mr.  Myers  has  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  his  words  that  <'  Virgil's 
poems  lie  at  the  watershed  of  religions.  Filled  as  they  are  with  Roman  rites 
and  Roman  traditions,  they  contain  also  another  element,  gentler,  holier,  till  then 
almost  unknown.  A  change  has  passed  over  them  like  the  change  which  passes 
over  a  Norwegian  midnight  when  the  rose  of  evening  becomes  silently  the  rose  of 
dawn."  The  Modem  Essays  embrace  such  themes  as  Giuseppe  MftTgiwi^  Q^rge 
Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  Ernest  Renan,  Archbishop  Trench's  Poems,  George  Eliot, 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Rossetti  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty.  There  may 
perhaps  be  finer  criticisms  of  George  Sand  and  of  Victor  Hugo  in  our  language, 
but,  if  so,  we  have  not  seen  them.  We  are  glad  that  the  merits  of  Ajchbishop 
Trench's  poetry  have  been  so  cordially  acknowledged,  and  indicated  with  sach 
fine  discrimination.  It  has  often  been  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  pro- 
foundly meditative  and  richly  consolatory  poems  are  not  more  widely  known 
than  they  are.  They  contain  much  of  that  which  is  best  in  Wordsworth, 
illumined  by  a  brighter  and  more  active  Christian  faith.  The  criticism  of  Benan 
is,  for  the  most  part,  philosophically  sound,  but  we  have  an  impression  that,  if  the 
essay  had  been  written  after  and  not  before  the  appearance  of  the  '*  Recollections  " 
of  Renan's  childhood  and  youth,  it  would  have  given  a  less  favourable  idea  of 
his  piNonal  oharaoter.  The  great  Frenchman's  vanity  and  conceit,  hii  effNniaafly 
tad  Nattme&tiattri  Ui  dlitortioii  and  meloditma,  m  aim]^  pitiab^  a^ 
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him  unfit  for  the  greatest  of  the  tasks  he  has  so  audaciously  endeavoured  to  fulfiL 
The  essay  on  Rossetti  admirably  avoids  '*  the  falsehood  of  extremes."  Nor  do  we 
know  of  a  more  valid  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  George  Eliot,  who  was  by  a 
long  way  the  greatest  of  recent  novelists.  We  have  space  only  for  one  paragraph| 
which,  however,  will  illumine  and  interpret  much  else. 

"  I  remember  how,  at  Cambridge,  I  walked  with  her  once  in  the  Fellows*  Garden  of 
Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May  ;  and  she,  stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and 
taking  as  her  text  the  three  words  which  have  been  used  so  often  as  the  inspiring 
trumpet-calls  of  men,  the  words  6kx2,  Immortality,  Duty,  pronounced  with  terrible 
earnestness  how  inconceivable  was  the  first,  how  unbelievable  the  second,  and  yet  bow 
peremptoiy  and  absolate  the  third.  Never,  perhaps,  have  sterner  accents  affirmed  the 
sovereignty  of  impersonal  and  nnrecompensing  Law.  I  listened,  and  night  fell ;  her 
grave,  majestic  countenance  tnmed  towards  me  like  a  Sibyl's  in  the  gloom  ;  it  was  as 
though  she  withdrew  from  my  grasp*  one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise  and  left  me 
the  third  scroll  only,  awful  with  inevitable  fates.  And  when  we  stood  at  length  and 
parted,  amid  that  columnar  circuit  of  the  forest  trees,  beneath  the  last  twilight  of  star- 
less skies,  I  seemed  to  be  gazing,  like  Titus  at  Jerusalem,  on  vacant  seas  and  eni])ty 
halls— on  a  sanctuary  with  no  Presence  to  hallow  it,  and  heaven  left  lonely  of  a  God." 

There  is  an  infinite  pathos  in  this  loss  of  Christian  faith.  Apart  from  her 
gloomy  Positivism  how  immeasurably  greater  would  George  Eliot  have  been,  and 
how  much  more  beneficent  her  work  ! 

To  '*  Doctor  Claudius,"  a  book  of  whose  intellectual  calibre  George  Eliot  would 
not  have  been  ashamed,  we  can  devote  but  a  few  sentences.  It  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  decided  and  brilliant  success  than  the  author's  previous  volume, 
*^  Mr.  Isaacs."  The  characters  are  vividly  drawn,  and  stand  out  with  bold  dis- 
tinctness. The  incidents  of  the  story  are  skilfully  contrived,  and  never  oppi'ess 
us  with  a  sense  of  unnaturalness.  It  is  refreshing  to  come  in  contact  with  a  man 
so  indifferent  to  wealth  and  its  immunities  as  Doctor  Claudius.  His  readings  with 
the  Countess  Margaret  afford  scope  for  subtle  literary  criticism  and  masculine 
philosophical  reflection.  The  writer  employs  fiction  as  the  instrument  of  a  high 
moral  purpose,  and  his  discussion  of  the  various  topics  which  turn  up  in  con- 
versation is  singularly  able.  Fascinating  as  is  the  story  in  itself,  of  which  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  even  an  outline,  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  graphic 
portraiture  of  character,  in  its  keen  psychological  analysis,  and  in  its  moral  sug- 
gestiyeness.  The  didactic  element  is  prominent,  but  is  never  wearisome.  The 
writer  evidently  possesses  powers  of  an  uncommonly  high  order,  and  we  shall 
probably  yet  receive  other  and  still  more  gratifying  results  from  them. 


EcBOSS  raoM  THiB  WxLSH  HiLLS ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  the  Preachers  and 
People  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  Weston-super-Mare.  Illustrated 
by  T.  H.  Thomas,  R.C.A.  London :  Alexander  &  Shepheard,  21,  Castle  Street, 
Holbozn. 

JuBT  two  years  ago  we  noticed,  in  laudatory  terms,  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Mr. 
Davies,  presuming  that  that  volume  was  his  first  publication,  but  hoping  that  it 
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would  not  be  his  last  Oar  hope  is  fulfilled  in  the  singularly  inte^resting  volume 
before  us.  Mr.  Davies  displays,  to  an  unusual  degree,  all  the  best  temperamental, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  mind.  His  heart  is  laige ; 
his  imagination  is  vivid,  vigorous,  and  refined  ;  his  humour  is  quick,  pure,  and 
genial ;  he  can  think  closely,  and  can  express  his  thoughts  in  clear,  terse,  and 
impressive  language  ;  and  his  spiritual  tone  is  pervaded  by  a  richly  Evangelical 
faith,  hope,  and  gladness.  This  new  publication  is  unique.  It  has  a  distinct  and 
easily  recognisable  unity  of  purpose ;  yet  it  is  deliciously  discursive,  and  every 
fresh  page  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  thirst  for  the  pages  which  follov— 
a  thirst,  too,  which  even  the  latest  pages  fail  to  satiate.  ^  These,"  he  says,  "are 
but  very  few  of  the  many  echoes  which  have  reached  my  ears.  This  book  has 
been  closed,  not  because  the  old  friends  have  given  up  talking  in  the  smithy,  or 
the  life  of  the  villagers  has  ceased  to  be  interesting,  but  because  I  dare  not  allow 
the  work  to  become  more  bulky."  Probably  a  book  of  460  pages  is  bnlky 
enough  ;  but  we  have  enjoyed  these  "  Echoes  "  so  much  that  we  should  be  very 
grateful  for  another  and  equally  large  collection  of  a  similar  kind,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  every  reader  of  the  present  collection  would  promptly  make  the 
same  acknowledgment  Mr.  Davies  conducts  us  to  a  little  village,  the  name  of 
which  he  does  not  venture  to  give,  because  (he  says)  it  "  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  any  of  my  English  readers  to  pronounce,  and  even  when  pronomiced 
would  still  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery."  But  he  has  described  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  his  English  readers  a  wish  to  visit  it 

"  The  everlasting  hills  surround  and  caress  in  their  mighty  yet  tender  embrace  this 
little  hamlet.  All  round  the  scores  of  humble  homesteads  of  which  it  confiists,  excepting 
at  one  narrow  outlet,  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  rises  gracefully  towards  the  sky  to  catch 
every  gleam  of  sunshine  and  every  changeful  shade  of  passing  clouds.  In  early  summer 
the  slopes  are  adorned  with  patches  of  ripening  com,  and  with  rich  pasture  land  where 
sheep  fleck  the  verdant  fields,  and  wherejcattle  graze' the. fresh  green  herbage  or  browse 
on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  luxuriant  hedgerows.  The  village  reposing  peacefully  in  tlie 
hollow  seems  half  asleep  to  the  busy  townsman  who  chances  to  pass  by.  The  greater 
part  of  the  small  population  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  only  an  occasional  house  wife  on 
her  way  to  or  from  the  well  carrying  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  her  hands  meanwhile 
busily  engaged  in  knitting,  or  an  honest  peasant  taking  a  horse  to  the  smithy  to  be 
shod,  or  a  knot  or  two  of  children  at  play,  may,  as  a  rule,  be  seen  during  the  busy  hoars 
of  the  day,  while  only  the  distant  low  of  the  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  slopes,  or  the 
harmonious  sounds  from  the  village  anvil,  break  upon  the  stillness  which  reigns  around. 
One  traces  but  littlo  of  the  rush  of  life  in  this  secluded  hamlet,  but  finds  much  of  its 
sacred  hush.  There  is  here  none  of  the  crowding  and  elbowing  which  so  mar  httmau 
existence  in  our  large  towns,  and  there  is  almost  as  little  of  that  burning  enthusiasm 
which  expresses  itself  often  in  the  more  honourable  activities  of  our  commercial  centres^ 
Here,  each  one  has  his  niche,  and  is  happy ;  ambition  does  not  distract,  and,  as  a  rale, 
does  not  inspire.'  To  one  wearied  out  of  all  patience  with  the  persistent  and  almost 
cruel  din  of  town  life,  there  is  something  indescribably  sweet  and  soothing  in  the  whole 
scene.  It  is  such  a  place  as  any  one  longing  to  go  for  a  short  time  out  of  man's  worid 
into  OooTs  delights  to  find.  It  ia  one  of  the  many  unknown  Bethanys  of  earth,  a  fit 
resting-place  for  wearied  men,  and  home  of  contented  ones ;  where  love  and  simplicity 
delight  to  dwell,  but  where  few  of  the  world's  ambitions  linger." 
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A  few  pages  farther  on  we  read  of  the  parish  chu0s&  asid  the  publie^ouse. 

"  For  generatioiiB  the  closest  relationship  continaed  to*  exist  between  these*  two  insti- 
ttttions.    The  Declaration  of  Charles  the  First,  further  confirmed  by  the  cordial  assent 
and  blessing  of  so  pious  and  distinguished  a  dignitary  as  ArchWshop  Laud,  concerning 
lawftil  sports  to  be  used  on  Sundays  and  upon  holy  days,  was  most  religiously  observed 
for  Tery  many  years  in  this  parish  by  all  who  attended  church,  from  the  parson  down- 
ward.   Thus,  as  the  house  of  God  closed,  the  other  house  opposite  opened  to  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  congregation,  who,  by  common  consent,  looked  upon  what  was  to  follow  as- 
hy far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  day's  proceedings.     To  them,  tortured  as  they 
had  been  by  having  to  listen  to  an  English  clergyman  who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the 
Welsh  language,  reading  a  sermon  about  which  he  knew  still  less,  a  convivial  glass  and 
a  spirited  game  of  football  were  a  welcome  relief.     A  good  kick  was  the  same  in  both 
languages,  and  few  could  beat  the  parson  at  that." 

Two  of  the  village  pedagogues — one  the  successor  of  the  other — figure  amusingly 
before  us.  The  first  was  a  Waterloo  hero,  and  "  a  soldier  every  inch."  An  "  old 
boy"  thus  describes  him  : — 

"  He  was  a  battered  fragment  of  a  fine  speciman  of  humanity,  a  tempest-tossed  brother, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  consisted  of  timber,  put  together  and  repaired  gratuitously  by 
a  patriotic  carpenter  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  school  the  first  lesson,  as  a  rule,  which 
he  gave  to  a  new  boy  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  was  a  box  in  the  ears,  and,  if  a 
boy  happened  to  be  rather  more  earthly  than  the  rcst,  he  was  made  to  stand  upon  as 
little  of  earth  as  possible — on  one  leg — thnai  affording  a  better  opportunity  fer  the  upper 
regions  to  reflect  and  consider." 

Among  other  photographs  of  this  redoubtable  soldier-pedagogue  preserved  by 
Mr.  Davies,  the  one  which  follows  is  particularly  enjoyable : — 

''Never  did  he  appear  to  such  advantage  in  their  [his  pupils']  estimation  as  when 
teaching  them  to  throw  expression  into  their  recitations  ;  he  used  to  stand  erect  in  the 
middle  of  the  school-room,  his  head  all  but  touching  the  rafters,  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  repeated  his  favourite  couplet  from  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ' : 

*  Come  on,  come  all  2  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' 

The  boys  were  lost  in  admiration.  How  he  brandished  his  cane  and  planted  his  wooden 
1^  upon  the  stone  floor  1  They  were  not  at  a11  surprised  that  Napoleon  the  Great  was 
b<»ten  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  by  their  maste^r  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

His  sacoesBor,  Llewelljrn  Pugh — eccentric^but  a  man  of  considerable  information 
and  coltore,  with  a  University  training  for  '*  holy  orders  " — was  a  native  of  the 
hamlot,  and  settled  down  to  schoolmaster  life  in  it  because  he  had  more  of  the 
home-feeling  there  than  he  could  find  anywhere  else.  His  talents  had  not 
adequate  scope,  but  he  did  good  work,  and  was  well  respected. 

'*  The  boys  knew  he  could  do  magnificent  floitrishes — ^not  like  the  old  schoolmaster, 
with  the  cane  in  imitation  of  Fitzjames,  but— with  his  quill.  The  swans  he  drew  with 
one  fiouri^  of  the  hand  are  still  shown  in  old  copy-books,  and  curiosity  wonders  how 
many  of  oar  schoolmasters  could  do  that  to-day. 

'<  One  feature  of  Llewellyn  Pugh's  instruction,  which  had  a  great  charm  over  the  boys, 
was  his  aptness  in  teaching  what  very  frequently  is  the  driest  study,  the  memory  of 
'which many  ysais  after  has. a  strange. fustiness  .about it— vis.,  mathematics.    In- his 
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hand  it  became  quite  fascinating.  He  indulged  yery  freely  in  experiments,  fie  woald, 
for  instance,  take  a  birch*broom,  and  ask  the  older  scholars,  '  Boys,  how  many  cubic 
inches  of  wood  are  there  in  this  broom  ? '  Naturally  enough  they  would  suggest  that,  u 
there  were  so  many  twigs  tied  together,  no  one  could  find  the  solid  measure.  To  which  he 
would  say  in  a  tone  of  strange  misgiving,  '  Oh,  indeed  1  *  and,  having  told  one  of  their 
number  to  fetch  the  school-room  bucket,  place  it  on  the  doorstep,  and  fill  it  with  water, 
he  would  quietly  dip  the  top  of  the  broom  into  the  water,  and,  as  quietly  taking  it  up 
again,  would  bid  them  measure  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  which  had  been 
displayed.  When  this  was  done,  he  would  add  with  a  nod  of  triumph,  '  That^  then, 
is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  top  of  the  broom  ;  you  see,  boys,  that  you  muat 
think  in  mathematics.*  '* 

The  pages  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  are  introductory  to  the 
"Echoes,"  to  the  varied  and  charming  music  of  which  we  must  leave  our  readers. 
The  talks  of  the  villagers  at  the  smithy  about  the  characteristic  preachers  of  the 
Principality,  the  tit-bits,  gems,  and  larger  quotations  from  their  sermons  which 
the  many  conversations  produce  from  tenacious  memories  and  appreciative  hearts, 
the  pictures  we  have  of  great  field  services,  and  the  vivid  illustrations  supplied  to 
us  of  almost  every  phase  of  Welsh  life  combine  to  invest  the  book  with  a  power 
of  fascination  which  comparatively  few  books  possess.  Not  only  do  we  meet 
afresh  with  the  more  celebrated  preachers,  but  we  also  make  the  acquaintance  of 
others  known  well  enough  and  deeply  endeared  to  Wales,  but  scarcely  heard  of  in 
England.  Amongst  these  we  came  unexpectedly,  but  gladly,  upon  Mr.  Pany,  of 
Swansea,  whose  "  Phases  of  Christian  Truth  "  received  a  short  but  warm-heaited 
recognition  in  our  last  number,  and  who  is  thus  pleasantly  introduced: — 

"  'Besides,*  said  John  Vaughan,  'those  who  are  partakers  of  His  sorrows  are  those 
who  shall  be  partakers  of  His  joys,  and  those  who  know  "  the  fellowship  of  Hia  suffer- 
ings *•  are  those  who  shall  '  *  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection."  It  was  so  with 
the  woman  of  whom  Mr.  Parry  spoke  yesterday  morning.  They  who  were  nearest  the 
cross,  and  were  first  at  the  grave  and  longest  to  remain  there,  were  the  first  to  rejoice  in 
arisen  Lord.*'* 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Parry's  sermon  is  remembered,  recited,  and*  chatted 
over ;  and,  when  his  "  Phases  of  Christian  Truth  "  came  to  hand,  we  were  glad  to 
find  that  same  very  beautiful  sermon  included  in  the  volume.  It  is  entitled 
"  Love's  Tribute,"  and  is  founded  upon  the  first  four  verses  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel. 

The  table  of  contents  will  suggest  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
these  "  Echoes,"  and  of  the  delight  with  which  they  are  sure  to  be  listened  to.  It 
is  as  follows: -"The  Village— The  Parish  Church— The  Village  School-The 
Smithy — Anniversary  Services  at  Horeb— After-meeting  at  the  Smithy— A  Talk 
about  Olden  Times— The  Dawn  of  the  Welsh  Reformation— The  Rise  of  Welsh 
Nonconformity— John  Vaughan  and  his  Bible-class— The  Great  Revival— Mary 
Jones  and  her  Bible— Hugh  Roberts  in  « the  Cloud  '—Some  of  Caleb's  Reminis- 
cences—The Association— A  Ministerial  Chat— The  Harvest  Field."  Mr.  Davies 
has  reprinted  the  valuable  essay  contributed  many  years  ago  to  the  RomUd  by 
the  Rev.  Kihby  Jones,  "  The  Characteristics  of  Welsh  Preaching,"  as  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  a  considerable  Appendix  which  contains  selections  from 
sermons  by  several  of  the  ablest  living  Welsh  preachers,  as  well  as  a  few  from 
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those  of  some  of  the  pulpit  celebrities  who  have  passed  away.  We  tender  to  Mr. 
Davies  our  warmest  thanks  for  this  exceedingly  entertaining  and  instructive 
book. 


Thk  Pulpit  Comicintabt.     Jeremiah,     VoL  I.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

In  this  volume  good  scholarship,  industrious  and  careful  research,  and  devout, 
earnest,  and  patient  study  have  been  lavishly  expended  on  the  writings  and 
utterances  of  "  the  weeping  prophet."  It  covers  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters. 
We  presume  the  succeeding  volume  will  include  the  "Lamentations."  The 
specifically  expository  part  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Tendring,  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  whom  we 
take  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  eighteen  prefatory  pages,  which  contain  a 
condensed  accoimt  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  which  deal  with 
sundry  other  important  matters  relating  to  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  Of 
course  Mr.  Cheyne  has  had  to  face  the  well-known  difficulties  connected  with  the 
order  in  which  the  several  prophecies  and  sets  of  prophecies  have  come  down  to 
U8.  He  has  done  so  in  a  spirit  as  free  from  the  rash  criticiBm  which  has  un- 
happily become  fashionable  as  could  be  desired.  He  considers  that  "  the  collection 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  book  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
as  follows  : — Ch.  i.  1, 2 ;  L  4— ix.  22  ;  x.  17— xiL  6  ;  xxv. ;  xlvi.  1 — xlix.  33  ;  xxvL  ; 
xxxvi. ;  xlv."  "  These,"  he  says,  "  were,  perhaps,  the  contents  of  the  roll  referred 
to  in  ch.  xxxvi. — if  at  least,  with  the  great  majority  of  commentators,  we 
^a?e  a  strict  interpretation  to  ver.  2  of  that  chapter,  in  which  the  command  is 
^iven  to  write  in  the  roll '  all  the  words  that  t  have  spoken  unto  thee  .  .  .  from 
the  days  of  Josiah,  even  unto  this  day.' "  This  lapse  of  twenty-three  years 
''  obviously  excludes  the  possibility,"  thinks  Mr.  Cheyne,  "of  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  early  discourses,  even  if  the  main  outlines  were,  by  God's  blessing 
upon  a  tenacious  memory,  faithfully  reported."  Mr.  Cheyne  develops  the 
evidences  of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  Book  under  one  editorship  or  another, 
and  concedes  that  "  an  important  addition  in  the  narrative  style  has  been  made  to 
it  by  one  of  its  editors,"  the  reference  here  being  to  the  last  chapter.  This  con- 
cession— which  certainly  could  not  be  easily  \(dthheld— leads  to  the  further 
remark  that  "it  is  not  a  priori  inconceivable  that  the  book  should  also  contain 
passages  in  the  prophetic  style  not  written  by  Jeremiah  himself.  The  passages 
respecting  which  the  greatest  doubt  exists  are  ch.  x.  1-16  and  ch.  1.,  IL  (the 
longest  and  one  of  the  least  original  of  all  the  prophecies)."  On  the  first  of 
these  two  passages,  Mr.  Cheyne  observes  :— 

"Whoever  wrote  the  prophecy  in  vers.  1-16  of  this  chapter,  it  was  not  Jeremiah  ; 
bat,  of  coursot  as  the  passage  forms  part  of  a  canonical  book,  its  claims  to  the  character 
of  a  Scripture  remain  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  our  prophet.  It  is  obvious  at 
the  yery  outset  that  it  interruptB  the  connection  ;  vers.  17*25  stand  in  no  relation  to 
vers.  1-16,  but  attach  themselves  most  naturally  to  the  concluding  verses  of  ch.  ix. 
The  author  tells  us  himself,  as  clearly  as  he  can,  that  the  people  whom  he  addresses 
are  free  as  yet  (or,  at  any  rate,  have  freed  themselves)  from  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  who  are  so  severely  chastised  for  their 
Iiolytheiam  in  ch.  vii.  17,  18,  30,  31.    The  style,  too,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  different 
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from  that  of  the  writer  of  the  preceding  chaptera  (see  the  details  in  fhe  intrckluctioD  \a 
this  passage  in  the  Commentary  of  Naegelsbach).  But  how  can  we  account  for  such  an 
insertion  ?  Only  by  the  view  akeudy  mentioned  (supported  by  a  laige  number  of  facts 
throughout  the  prophetic  literature),  that  the  prophecies  were  edited  and  here  and  there 
supplemented  by  the  '  sons  of  the  prophets '  (if  the  term  may  be  applied  in  a  new 
sense) — i.c.,  by  persons  providentially  raised  up  for  this  purpose,  and  endowed  at  least 
with  a  younger  son*s  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit. " 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cheyne  has  no  disposition  to  minister  to 
the  spirit  of  "  negative  criticism."  Quoting  from  a  recent  work  of  his  own,  he 
observes ; — 

"The  editors  of  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  ;  there  is  no  maintaining  the  auHiotitf 
of  the  Bible  without  this  postulate.  True,  we  must  allow  a  distinction  in  degrees  of 
inspiration,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves  saw,  though  it  was  some  time  before  thej 
clearly  formulated  their  view.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  one  so  free  from  the  sospiciffli 
of  rationalism  or  Romanism  as  Rudolf  Stier  adopts  the  Jewish  distinction,  remaildng 
that  even  the  lowest  grade  of  inspiration  (b'niakh  hakk5desh)  remains  one  of  faith'ii 
mysteries  (*  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,'  ii.  205)." 

We  must  find  space  for  one  profoundly  interesting  paragraph  firom  the  Intro- 
duction.   Mr.  Cheyne  says  :— 

"  There  is  yet  another  important  feature  for  the  student  to  notice  in  Jeremiah— the 
diminishing  emphasis  on  the  advent  of  the  Messiah — i.e.,  of  the  great  ideal  victoriooi^ 
King,  through  whom  the  whole  world  was  to  bo  brought  into  subjection  to  JehoTah. 
Though  still  found — at  the  end  of  a  passage  on  the  bad  kings  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
(ch.  xxxiii.  5),  and  in  the  promises  given  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (ch. 
XXX.  9,  21 ;  xxxiii.  15) — ^the  personal  Messiah  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  prophecy  as  in 
Isaiah  and  Micah.  In  Zephaniah  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the 
decline  of  the  State,  royalty  had  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  symbol  for  the  great  Penonage 
to  whom  all  prophecy  points.  Every  one  remembers  that,  in  the  last  twenty-eeren 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  great  Deliverer  is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  persoasiTe 
Teacher,  reviled  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  exposed  to  suffering  and  death,  but  in  and 
through  his  sufferings  atoning  for  and  justifying  all  those  who  believed  in  hiuL  Jeremiah 
does  not  allude  to  this  great  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  words,  but  his  revelation  of  a  nev 
and  spiritual  covenant  requires  the  prophecy  of  the  Servant  for  its  explanation.  Ho« 
is  the  law  of  the  Lord  to  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  a  rebellious  and  depraved  humanity  f 
How,  except  by  the  atoning  death  of  the  humble,  but  after  his  death  royally  exalted, 
Saviour  ?  Jeremiah  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  partly  by  his  putting  out 
of  sight  the  too  dazzling  regal  conception  which  prevented  men  from  realising  the  deeper 
evangelical  truths  summed  up  in  the  prophecy  of  the  '  Servant  of  the  Lord.'  It  ou^t 
to  be  added  (and  this  is  another  respect  in  which  Jeremiah  is  a  remarkable  waymaik  in 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation)  that  he  prepared  the  way  of  Christ  by  his  own  typictl 
life.  He  stood  alone,  with  few  friends  andjno  family  joys  to  console  him  (ch.  xvL  2). 
His  country  was  hastemng  to  its  ruin,  at  a  crisis  which  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the 
times  of  the  Saviour.  He  lifted  up  a  warning  voice,  but  the  natural  guides  of  the  peopio 
drowned  it  by  their  blind  opposition.  In  his  utter  self-abnegation,  too,  he  reminds  u 
of  the  Lord,  in  whose  human  nature  a  strong  C&minine  element  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Doubtless  he  had  a  less  balanced  mind,  for  we  are  speaking  of  him  in  relation  to  ths 
unique,  incomparable  One.    But  there  are  moments  in  the  life  of  Jesos  when  the  lyrical 
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note  is  as  clearly  marked  as  in  the  utterances  of  Jeremiak  Thd  prophet  Wedping  oyer 
Zion  (ch.  ix.  1  ;  xiii.  17 ;  zi?.  17}  is  an  adumbration  ot  the  sacred  tears  in  Luke 
xix.  41 ;  and  the  suggestions  of  the  life  of  Jeremiah  in  the  great  prophetic  Ufe  of  Christ 
(Lsa.  liii.)  are  so  distinct  as  to  have  induced  Saadyab  the  Jew  (tenth  century  a.d.)  and 
Briuscn  the  Christian  to  suppose  that  the  original  reference  was  simply  and  solely  to  the 
prophet.  It  is  strange  that  the  most  esteemed  Christian  writers  should  have  dwelt  so 
little  on  this  typical  character  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  is  one  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  so  striking  a  type  should  have  been  reserved  for  later  and  less  conven- 
tional students," 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Cheyne's  expository  suggestions,  as  also 
in  his  frequent  modifications  of  the  translation  in  the  A.V.  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  found  to  h^ve  contributed  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  pro- 
phet's words.  The  leading  homilies  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.,  whose  work  betokens  freshness  as  well  as  carefulness  of  thought ;  whilst  a 
large  number  of  independent  homilies — ^many  of  which  are  characterised  by  great 
fullness  and  ability  in  their  treatment  of  the  respective  passages — ^are  contributed 
by  the  Revs.  D.  Young,  RA.,  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  J.  Waite,  B.A,  and  A.  F. 
Mair,  3kLA.  There  are  542  homilies  in  all  The  "Pulpit  Commentary"  is 
intended  to  be  a  great  repository  of  facts,  principles,  reasonings,  suggestions,  and 
interpretations  of  Scripture  which  preachers  may  be  able  to  turn  to  a  useful 
account  ]  and  we  cannot  well  imagine  how  any  work  of  the  kind  could  answer  its 
purpose  better. 


A  Handbook  of  Revealed  Thhology.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stock,  LL.D. 
With  a  Prefatory  Recommendation  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Fourth 
Edition.  Sixth  Thousand,  carefully  Revised.  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  £act  that  this  work  is  in  its  fourth  edition  and  its  sixth  thousand  is  ample 
proof  of  its  popularity.  We  have  not  minutely  compared  the  present  issue  with 
former  ones ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  revision 
has  been  followed  by  improvement  where  improvement  was  desirable.  Dr.  Stock 
may  be  implicitly  trusted  for  his  *'  orthodoxy.^'  He  is  no  admirer  of  "  new- 
^gled  notiona ; "  on  the  contrary,  he  shares  Mr.  Spurgeon's  aversion  to  them. 
There  is  so  much,  of  the  old-fashioned  soundness  in  his  theology  that  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  sure  to  honour  it  with  his  unstinted 
and  hearty  approval,  and  his  order  of  five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  'of  his 
stadentB  at  the  Pastors'  College  is  characteristic  not  only  of  his  generosity,  but 
also  of  his  zeal  for  what  he  has  accepted  as  the  truest  doctrinal  form  of  the 
Christian  faith.  How  far  the  mtyority  of  the  younger  ministers  of  our  time  are 
prepared  to  go  with  Dr.  Stock  we  will  not  venture  to  say.  Now  and  then  we 
meet  with  startling  evidences  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  orthodoxy  of  half  a  century  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  put  some  other  '^  doxy ''  in  its  place.  We  hope 
that  '<  n^^tivism  "  is  less  prevalent  amongst  Baptists  than  we  know  it  to  be  else- 
where, and  shall  be  glad  i^  by  God's  blesaingi  Dr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Spuzgeon 
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together  can  largely  help  to  keep  back  the  evil  thing.  We  know  very  well  th^ 
the  science  of  theology,  like  all  other  sciences,  is  an  ^  open  "  one  ;  bat  we  are  in  a 
poor  plight  if,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  main  principles 
of  the  science  have  yet  to  be  settled  and  formulated. 


Genesis  the  Third:  Histort,  not  Fable.  Being  the  Merchants*  Lecture 
for  March,  1883,  delivered  at  the  Weigh  House  ChapeL  By  Edward  White. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  17,  Holbom  Viaduct. 

The  delivery  of  these  discourses  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  just  before  the  final 
surrender  of  that  venerable  building  to  the  railway  authorities  for  demolition 
invests  them  with  a  pathetic  interest.    The  walls  of  the  Weigh  House  have  mnj; 
to  many  a  noble  and  eloquent  utterance  on  behalf  of  **  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  testimony  to  Christianity  to  which  tte 
beloved  old  temple  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  consecrated  shonld  be 
closed  by  such  words  of  weight  and  power  as  Mr.  White  is  well  able  to  speaL 
Scarcely  any  Christian  teacher  more  eligible  in  most  respects  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Merchants'  Lecture  on  this  last  occasion  from  so  historically  sacred  a  pnlpit 
could  have  been  chosen.    We  make  this  statement  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
importance  which  belongs  to  Mr.  White's  position  as  the  chief  master  of  tliat 
school  of  thought  which  teaches  that  human  immortality  is  dependent  npon 
spiritual  union  with  Christ  by  faith.    We  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  assent  to 
those  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  which  that  teaching  is  sustained ;  and  to  us 
its  representation  of  the  Gospel  amounts  to  a  serious  heresy.    Neverthelesa,  ve 
know  that  Mr.  White  can  say  a  great  deal  about  the  Christian  fsdih  which  is  as 
true  and  as  momentous  to  us  as  it  is  to  him  ;  and,  if  we  were  only  to  give  our  reelect 
and  confidence  to  theologians  with  whom  we  agree  on  all  important  points,  we 
are  afraid  that  our  fellowship  would  be  reduced  to  very  disheartening  proportions. 
Mr.  White  is  an  intelligent,  honest,  fearless,  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
rationalistic  and  latitudinarian  ways  of  thinking  which  are  in  vogue  ;  and  for 
his  bold  championship  of  faith  as  against  Doubt  and  Agnosticism  we  highly  and 
heartily  honour  him.    These  four  lectures  deal  with  a  question  about  which  many 
vague  ideas  have  all  along  been  floating  about  in  the  public  mind — notions  whieh 
it  was  high  time  for  some  brave  but  cautious  and  discriminative  thinker  to 
seize  upon,  to  define,  and,  we  will  even  say,  to  explode.    Mr.  White  has  peiformed 
the  task  in  a  truly  masterly  style.    His  object  is  to  establish  "the  historical 
character  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  specially  of  the  fiiU,  of  mm.' 
The  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  its  degeneration  through  the  sednctaons  of 
*'  the  serpent,"  as  set  forth  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  the  theme  to  which 
the  discussion  is  confined.    He  opposes  the  notion  in  some  scientific  dicks  fram 
which  Christian  faith  is  excluded,  that  the  narrative  in  that  chapter  is  "^  one  of 
many  similar  fables  of  the  early  world-^e  truth  being  that  there  waa  no  fiist 
man,  and  no  fall  of  man,  but  a  gradual  rise  from  the  animal  level  up  to  hnmamty, 
through  the  ages  of  an  immeasurably  distant  past"    He  also  opposes  the  nofet(m 
in  other  scientific  circles  from  which  Christianity  is  noi  altogether  excluded,  tliat 
the  narrative  is  <<  an  allegory  wholly  destitute  of  historical  reality,  but  settiog 
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forth  in  pictorial  fonn  the  early  struggles  of  man  with  the  lower  forces  of  natuxei 
and  the  asceiision  of  the  spirit,  through  discipline  and  temptation,  to  the  heights 
of  C&ith  in  Qod."  The  second  of  these  theories  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  less  hurtful 
of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the  writer  of  the 
naixative  waj»  Divinely  inspired,  and  that  <*  the  early  struggles  of  man  with  the 
lower  forces  of  nature  "  issued  in  such  a  failure  on  his  part  as  provided  full  scope 
for  the  great  plan  of  Redemption  revealed  in  the  Gk)speL  Mr.  White,  however, 
is  but  little,  if  at  all,  more  disposed  to  consider  the  story  as  allegorical  than  he  is 
to  reject  it  as  fabulous.  He  believes  that  it  was  intended  to  be  literally  interpreted, 
udng  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  that,  taken  as  literal  history,  it  is 
capable  of  as  good  a  vindication  as  any  other  history  which  has  established  its 
claim  to  public  confidence  ;  and  we  gladly  affirm  that  he  has  put  the  argument 
on  his  own  side,  and  has  met  the  arguments  which  are  or  may  be  arrayed  against 
it  from  the  opposite  side,  with  extraordinary  force.    His  method  is  thus  stated : 

"  OttT  general  object  will  be  to  show,  first,  the  place  which  the  narratiye  of  Eden 
occupies  in  the  Bible ;  secondly — assuming,  on  the  strength  of  evidence  to  be  briefly 
indicated,  that  nothing  is  known,  on  a  scientific  basis  of  certainty,  to  compel  disbelief 
in  the  recent  orgin  of  the  existing  human  race — to  show  that,  when  the  supernatural 
history  of  revelation  is  taken  as  a  whole,  and  considered  in  its  organic  unity,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  early  narrative— not  even  the  incident  of  the  Serpent-Tempter — incon- 
sistent with  its  historic  credibility ;  and,  lastly,  the  object  will  be  to  show  that  this 
nairative,  itself,  contains  numerous  marks  of  a  truly  Divine  solution  of  many  mysteries 
of  human  life,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  to  its  destiny." 

In  the  second  lecture,  which  is  one  of  remarkable  power,  it  is  shown,  first,  that 
the  science  which  discredits  the  Edenic  story  is  false,  and  that  true  science  has 
nothing  to  urge  which  is  inconsistent  with  faith.  This  part  of  the  author's  task 
is  performed  with  conspicuous  ability  ;  but  we  have  been  still  more  impressed  by 
the  second  half  of  the  lecture,  in  which  the  story  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
<< childishness.''  Mr.  White  maintains  that,  so  far  from  being  ''childish,"  it 
"presents  a  succession  of  the  sublimest  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable.  The  expression  of  them,"  he  says, ''  is  indeed  childlike^  in  the  simplest 
language,  language  suitable  to  the  childhood  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
chUdith^  nothing  unworthy  of  the  fiedth  of  the  manliest  intelligence,  and  nothing 
unworthy  of  the  Infinite  Lord  of  Nature  dealing  with  mankind  in  its  beginnings." 
This  estimate  ib  elaborately  justified.    We  select  the  points. 

"  1.  Here,  then,  first  of  all,  we  find  the  sublimest  possible  conception  of  man's 
original.  Man  is  Deiform,  the  image  of  the  Infinite  Being  on  earth,  the  direct  creation 
of  the  Eternal  Mind  and  Will.  He  is  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ...  as  the  last 
link  in  a  series  of  animal  Uvea.  .  .  .  But  he  does  not  spring  frcm  the  earth  as  they  did.  < 
He  is  specially  fashioned  by  an  Almighty  Hand  ;  God  is  represented  as  moulding  him, 
working  oat  in  living  art  the  eternal  idea ;  and  then  breathing  into  him,  by  direct 
afflatus  of  Divinity,  the  breath  ^f  life.  .  .  . 

'*  2.  An  equal  splendour  and  originality  characterises  the  relation  of  the  creation  of 
woman.  .  »  .  Manwasnot 'a  beast  of  the  field, 'no 'beast's  heart  was  given  to  him; 'there- 
foro  no  modified  anthropoid  or  simian  oould  serve  as  his  wifot  For  a  modifisd  gorilla,  a 
BMdiAtd  itiaian  would  hava  ismd  wtU  enough.    Bat  Adam  wii  of  Dtvtnt  oilgiaali 
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*  made  in  Grod's  image/  and  therefore  Eve,  in  her  glory  and  beauty,  is  the  direct  work  of 
the  Supreme  Sculptor,  Painter,  Poet,  and  Life-giver  ;  fuhioning  out  of  Adam  himaelf 
the  woman  who  should  bo  one  with  him  in  life  and  love  for  ever  and  ever.  Here  is  th? 
strongest  possible  denial  of  the  bestial  origin  of  humanity.  He  could  not  pair  with  the 
lower  races^  for  his  origin  was  directly  from  the  sacred  fount  of  Deity.  He  was  *  the  Son 
of  God.' 

''The  building  up  of  the  frame  of  Eve  out  of  materials  of  bone  and  flesh tak«n 
from  the  entranced  form  of  Adam  is  only  a  specific  difference  under  the  general  prindpU 
that  living  beings  descend  from  each  other,  under  the  plastic  agency  of  God ;  and  in  lliia 
case  the  form  of  the  action  was  specially  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  spiritual  marriage, 
the  only  true  human  marriage,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  deep  unity  in  Him.  It  is  God 
who  'joins  together'  man  and  woman  in  a  unity  which  is  no  mere  partnership  ortredinf 
company  with  limited  liability,  but  a  unity  con^crated  by  the  bonds  of  God*s  Spirit, 
and  which,  therefore,  '  no  man  may  put  asunder.'  ... 

**  8.  Next,  observe  that  the  man  and  woman  thus  formed  are  designed  for  immortal 
life.  Those  who  speak  so  confidently  of  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  immortality  in  the 
Old  Testament  must  have  fidled  to  note  its  earliest  pi^es.  So  long  as  Adam  abstained 
from  the  forbidden  tree,  he  is  free  to  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
cause  him  to  '  live  for  ever.'  .  .  • 

"  4.  But  if  man  is  not '  a  beast  of  the  field,'  and  if  a  *  beast's  heart  is  not  given  him,' 
neither  is  he  here  represented  as  an  automaton.  He  is  firee,  and  is  placed  at  oncennder 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  God  and  self,  in  immediate  trial  This  trial  is  ultimately  to  det^mine  whetfier 
the  higher  or  the  lower  nature  shall  rule,  the  spiritual  nature  which  unites  man  with  the 
Infinite  God,  or  the  lower  nature  which  unites  man  only  with  the  creation  by  tite 
attractions  of  sense  and  passion.  ...  It  was  a  test  which  brought  out  the  whole 
strength  of  the  two  counter-attractions  by  which  their  being  was  drawn  in  two  oppoiite 

directions — towards  God  the  Infinite,   or  away  from  Him And  the  lower 

attraction  was  supplemented  by  the  permitted  assistance  of  a  living  tempter,  enforcing 
the  seductions  of  the  inanimate  object.  .  .  .  What  is  there  ridiculous  in  such  a  trial  * 
It  precisely  resembles  in  its  essence  the  trial  to  which  every  man  in  the  world  is  exposed 
— ^tiie  trial  of  faith  and  fidelity  to  God,  to  right,  to  duty,  as  against  created  forces  of 
seduction." 

The  thiid  lecture  discusses  the  sentences  pronounced  on  tlie  Man,  the  Woman, 
and  the  Serpent-Tempter.  Mr.  White  finds,  or  thinks  he  findsi  eonditunal 
immortality  in  the  narrative,  and  takes  the  ^*  death  ^  appointed  as  the  penal^  for 
disobedience  to  be  nothing  less  than  extinction  of  being.  We  have  no  space  for 
the  refutation  of  this  interpretation,  and  must  content  ourselvee  with  saying  tiiat 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  Mr.  White's  theory  of  the  strictly 
historical  character  of  the  narrative.  His  observations  on  the  Serpent-Tempter 
are  ingenious  and  telling,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  curse  recorded  in 
the  14th  verse  of  the  chapter  in  question. 

"  Among  the  nine  orders  of  reptiles,  one  order  alone — that  of  Serpents — is,  andahrays 
has  been,  through  all  past  ages,  wingless,  finless,  footless.  The  germs  of  hinder  legj  are 
concealed  in  some  few  kinds  of  serpents,  as  in  the  boa-constrictor,  enough  to  show  their 
Telationship  with  the  eight  other  orders  of  limbed  reptiles,  which  fill  up  the  space  between 
fishes  and  birds Would  it  be  -  ijtatiotud  to  take  the  words  of  tile  Supreme 
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jlndge  thns^  ipe&ldng  ftntto  Ch6  Berpent»  but  more  profoundly  to  the  eyil  power  which 
)iid  innk  so  low  as  to  employ  this  reptile  form  f  '  Because  thou  haat  done  thii,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field.  Upon  thy  belly  host  thou 
^one  from  the.  days  of  old,  the  one  undeveloped,  crawling,  limbless  reptile  among  all  the 
kindred  orders  above  thee  and  beneath  thee  !  And  on  thy  belly  a?iaU  thou  go  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last ;  no  higher  development  awaits  thee,  no 
eyolution  into  a  nobler  type ;  but  still  carrying  the  marks,  in  thy  unborn  hinder  limbs, 
of  a  better  kinship,  thou  shalt  go  on  hissing,  crawliug,  poisoning  the  world,  hateful 
and  hated,  striking  man's  heel,  yet  punished  by  his  enmity,  until  tho  time  comes  when 
thou  shalt  be  added  to  the  already  extinct  orders  of  reptiles,  and  the  "  woman's  Seed," 
.destined  to  endless  duration,  shall  bruise  thee  out  of  the  creation.' " 

The  last  lectoret  on  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  is  one  of  great  brilliance  ; 
but  we  must  not  attempt  an  abstraet  Leaving  out  of  view  the  observations 
which  bear  upon  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  '*  life  "  and  "  death^^'  we 
have  in  these  lectures  a  piece  of  Scripture  exposition  in  the  light  of  science  and 
of  history  which  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  which  onght  to  silence  such  random 
and  supercilious  words  as  those  which  Mr.  White  quotes  at  the  beginning : — 

"  If  the  allegory  of  Eden  is  a  Divine  presentation  of  certain  perennial  facts  of  human 
nature,  which  man's  conscience  attests  and  man's  reason  owns  at  this  hour,  then  Paul's 
elaborate  argumentation  with  his  countrymen  will  have  infinitely  better  ground  to  rest 
upon  than  if  he  bases  it  upon  the  hypothesis,  at  which  conscience  stands  aghast,  and  by 
which  reason  is  utterly  revolted,  that,  because  a  miraculously  talking  reptile  persuaded 
an  inconceivably  constituted  woman  to  eat  an  actual  apple,  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  guilty  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Crod." 


The  Triabubt:  a  Companion  Tune 
Book  to  <' Psalms  and   Hymns  for 
School  and  Home  ; "  with  Additional 
Tunes,  Chants,  &c.     Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Joseph  B.  Mead.  London : 
Haddon   &    Co.,    Bouverie    Street, 
Fleet  Street. 
We  are  gratified  with  the  opportunity 
of  adding  our  hearty  commendation  of 
this  collection  to  the  one  which,  if  we 
remember  rightly,   we   read    in   the 
Freeman  a  few  weeks  ago.    It  contains 
a  large  number  of  good  melodies  well 
hannomMd   for  youthfal  hearts   and 
Toices.    There  are  tunes  here  and  there 
in  the  volume  for  which  we  have  no 
p[reat  liking ;  but  this  is- no  proof  of 
their  unfitness  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  class  of  singers  for  whom 


Probably  no  better  selection  could  have 
been  made  for  the  ^  Psalms  and  Hynms 
for  School  and  Home,"  to  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  sung.  The  two 
volumes  should  always  be  found 
together. 

The    HoMiLETto    Magazine.     June. 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street,  W. 

The  June  number  of  this  excellent 
magazine  opens  with  a  brilliant  dis- 
course by  Dr.  Bcrsier,  of  Paris,  on  "  The 
Widow's  Mite;  or,  the  Unreserved 
Gift."  This  is  followed  by  seven  ser- 
mons in  outline,  more  or  less  full,  by 
various  preachers,  and  by  a  well-¥rritten 
discourse  on  "  The  Ephesian  Chancel- 
lor; or,  Tumult  and  Official  Calm" 
(Acts  xix.),  by  the  Editor.     To  the 
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and  within  what  Limits,  is  the  Bible  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God  ] " 
—Dr.  Stanley  Leathes  contributes  a 
lengthy  paper  which  seems  to  us  to 
place  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  substantially  right  basis. 
In  the  Expository  section,  Dr.  Payne 
Smith  takes  Dan.  iii.  24-30  ("The 
Three  Jewish  Martyrs  ")  ;  Dr.  Diefifen- 
bach,  Matt.  ix.  35-38,  x.  1-10  ("Con- 
tinning  Chrises  Work  ")  ;  and  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  Zech.  x.  ("  Israel's  Full  Sal- 
vation ").  In  the  Miscellaneous  section, 
Dr.  Rainy  concludes  his  able  essay  on 
«*  Preaching."  The  magazine  retains 
its  freshness  and  vigour,  and  preachers 
are  sure  to  find  both  pleasure  and 
advantage  in  the  regular  perusal  of  it. 

Ahimals  :  their  Past  and  Future.  By 
G.  H.  Pember,  M.A.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 
In  this  beautifully  printed  sixpenny 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Pember  invites  us  to  a 
study  of  the  animal  creation  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  teaching.  He  seems 
to  us  to  put  a  too  literal  meaning  into 
some  passages  which  are  usually  under- 
stood to  be  strictly  poetical ;  but  he 
shows  conclusively  enough  that  animals 
occupy  a  much  higher  place  in  the  plan 
of  creation  and  of  Providence  than  that 
which  is  usually  assigned  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  claim  a  much 
kindlier  consideration  from  man  than 
that  which  they  commonly  receive. 
His  remarks  are  worthy  of  thoughtful 
attention. 

*^*  Notices  of  the  following  publica- 
tions (received  too  late  for  August)  will 
appear  in  September ;—"  The  Snpre* 


macy  of  Man,''  by  John  Pulsford  (Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  &  Co.) ;  "  Preaching  by  the 
Churehes,"  by  Charles  Stanford,  D.D. ; 
"  Baptist  Worthies  (William  Carey), ' 
by  William  Landels,  D.D. ;  "The 
Homiletic  Magazine"  for  July  (Nisbet 
&  Co.) ;  «  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  with 
Introduction,  Maps,  and  Notes,  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Senior  Sabbath 
Scholars,"  by  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 
(Blackie  &  Son,  Old  BaUey) ;  "  Christ's 
Example  about  Baptism  contrasted 
with  His  Disciples'  confounding  there- 
of, and  the  Lord's  Rebukes  to  them  ia 
Consequence,"  by  James  Johnstone, 
Theologian,  Electrician,  and  Engineer 
(Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell) ;  ^  To 
Whom  Shall  We  Go  1  a  Sermon  on  Be- 
half of  the  London  Missionary  Society,'' 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M^  (Hamil- 
.ton,  Adams,  &  Co.) ;  *<  Church  Life  in 
London:  an  Address,"  by  Edtrard 
White  (London :  Warren,  Hall,  ftLovett, 
88,  Camden  Road);  "Man's  Great 
Debt— The  Great  Creditor :  His  Mode 
of  Dealing  with  It :  an  Inquiry,"  by 
Barton  Hill— Matt  xviii.  24  (Elliot 
Stock) ;  **  Brotherhood,  FeUowship,  and 
Acting  Together :  Further  Practical 
Reflections  in  Rhyme  "  (Elliot  Stock) ; 
"Moravian  Missions,"  by  Dr.  A  C. 
Thompson  (Hodder  &  Stoughton); 
"  Blackwood's  Educational  Serie^'' 
Edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn,  **  His- 
torical Reader''  (Blackwood  &  Sons); 
« Little  Glory's  Mission,"  « Found  at 
Last,"  and  ^  Unspoken  Addresses,"  bj 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney  (Hodder  &  Stongh- 
ton) ;  <<  The  Water-Drinking  Hercules, 
the  Templar  Sage,  and  the  Temperance 
Premier,"  by  Rev.  R  Whittleton  (Elliot 
Stock) ;  <<  Eudokia :  the  Angels'  Song," 
by  Theophilus,  A.M.  (Elliot  Stock) 
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n. 
BAISE  ye  the  Lord,  Praise,  0  ye  servants  of  the  Lord, 
praiise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore."  Truly, 
God  gives  to  us  many  occasions  for  praise.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  get  away  for  a  while  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  our  busy  town-life  into  the  grand  freedoms, 
the  holy  quietudes,  and  the  genial  companionships  of  Nature— to 
breathe  her  invigoratmg  atmosphere-to  realise  ihe  loveliness  in 
which  she  arrays  herself — to  listen  to  her  wondrous  music !  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  see  the  fruits  and  flowers 
thriving  beneath  the  gentle  rain,  to  retire  into  the  forest  shade, 
to  stand  on  the  hill-top  and  survey  the  various  landscape,  to  stroll 
through  some  romantic  dingle,  to  wander  along  by  the  margin  of  the 
winding  river,  to  listen  to  the  blithe  and  tuneful  birds,  to  watch  the 
lark  as  he  mounts  heavenward,  pouring  out  his  full-throated,  full- 
hearted  song  83  he  soars,  and  soaring  on  strong  and  unwearied  pinion 
as  he  sings !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  walk  through  the  golden  corn  as 
it  responds  so  peacefully  to  the  fanning  of  the  summer  breeze,  to  loll 
upon  some  moss-covered  or  heather-covered  rock,  and  look  out  upon 
the  dear  old  ocean,  resting,  "  like  a  cradled  child,"  beneath  the  smile 
of  the  sky,  or  waking  up  to  the  sublime  fury  of  battle  at  the  bidding 
of  the  storm !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  take  the  companionship  of  the 
moon,  and  walk  with  her,  in  glorious  freedom,  along  the  highway  of 
the  starry  firmament !    I  hope  no  reader  of  these  lines  is  unacquainted 

with  the  sacred  ecstasy  which  comes  to  the  heart  when  we  thus 
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mingle  with  Nature's  glories.  But  whence  have  those  glories  sprung  ? 
From  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Why  has  He  thrown  them  so  plenti- 
fully around  us  ?  For  our  enjoyment.  Nature  does  not  exist,  and 
shine,  and  smile,  and  sing^  and  open  up  her  wealthy  treasury  for  her 
own  sake.  Nature  is  God's  great,  splendid  gift  to  man.  "  Oh,  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderfol 
works  to  the  children  of  men !" 

But  when  contemplating  the  beneficence  of  God^  a  Christian  likes, 
after  all,  to  turn  to  the  far  brighter  and  more  enrapturing  manifesta- 
tions of  it  which  He  has  given  to  us  in  the-  "wonderful  work"  of 
redemption*     There  are  beauties  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinneTS, 
with  which  Nature's  fairness  can  bear  no  comparison,  and  there  are  jojs 
to  flow  into  the  believing  heart  from  the  heart  of  Christ,  compared  with 
which  the  joys  inspired  by  Nature  are  poor  and  worthless.    If  tmy 
man  could  revel  amid  the  splendours  of  the  materiid  univeise,  surely 
John  Milton  could  do  so ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  blind,  and  his  enemies 
taunted  and  reproached  him  as  being  the  victim  of  a  Divine  judgment, 
he  could  reply  to  them  in  these  triumphant,  majestic  words :  "  There 
is,  as  the  Apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness. 
Let  me,  then,  be  the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that  feeble- 
ness serves  to  invigorate  the  enezgies  of  my  rational  and  immorttJ 
spirit ;  as  long  as,  in  that  obscurity  in  which  I  aim  enveloped,  the 
light  of  the  Divine  presence  more  clearly  j^iines,  then,  in  proportioo 
as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  Eftrong,  and:in  proportion  as  I  am 
blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.    Oh,  that  I  may  be  thus  perfected  bj 
feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscurity.  And; indeed,  in myblind&ess, 
I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  who 
regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  as  I  am  able  to 
behold  nothing  but  Himself.     Alas,  for  him  who  insults  me,iriu> 
maligns  and  merits  pubHc  execration.    For  the  Divine  law  not  only 
shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attadr; 
not,  indeed,  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the  ove^ 
shadowing  of  those  heavenly  wings  which  seem  to  have  occasiotted 
this  obscurity ;  and  which,  when  occasioned,  He  is  wont  to  illuminate 
witii  an  interior  light,  more  precious  and  more  pure."    Many  a  blind 
Christian  has  been  able  to  sing  with  an  emphasis  of  gladness : — 

'^  Y^ai  in  His  lookv  a  glbty  stuids, 
The  noblest  labour  of  Thine  hands ; 
The  pleasing  lustre  of  His  eyes 
Outshines  the  wonders  of  the  akiea." 
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You  may  be  deaf  to 

"  The  rich  stream  of  music  as  it  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong." 

The  loving  tones  of  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  friend,  may 

sound  in  vain  for  you ;  but  you  may  have  an  inner  ear  into  which 

the  voice  of  Jesus  can  penetrate,  and  that  voice  will  be  the  sweetest 

music  which  your  heart  can  feel.    When  God  would  "  commend  His 

love  toward  us,"  He  does  it — not  in  the  shining  of  the  sun,  nor  in 

the  falling  of  the  refreshing  rain,  nor  in  the  fanning  breezes,  nor  in 

the  golden  com ;  He  does  it,  not  in  the  marvellous  opulence  and 

beauty  of  the  earth,  nor  in  the  thrilling  harmonies  of  the  material 

universe ; — ^in  all  these  He  calls  us  to  behold  how  good  He  is ;    but 

when  he   would  '*  commend  His  goodness  to  us,"  He  takes  us  to 

the  manger  in  Bethlehem's  stable,  to  the  shores  of  Genneseret,  to  the 

villages  and  hill-sides  of  Galilee,  to  the  quiet  home  of  Martha  and  her 

sister  and  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  to  the 

Cross,  to  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  to  the  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem 

where  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high,'to  the  place  of  Priestly 

Intercession  in  heaven,  to  the  deathbed  of  the  Christian,  to  the  land 

of  light  and  blessedness  where  Grod  gathers  His  redeemed  ones  around 

Him.     And  when  you  have  looked  upon  such  great  sights  as  these, 

and  have,  in  your  measure,  understood  them,  you  will  break  out  with 

an  apostle's  rapture,  and  will  want  room  and  voice  to  sing,  '*  Behold, 

what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 

be  called  the  sons  of  God ! "    "  Now  unto  Him  that  loved  us  and 

washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 

priests  unto  God  and  His  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 

ever  and  ever." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  providing  of  Redemption  does  not 

necessarily  involve  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it,    The  very  depravity 

which  makes  it  needful  stands  in  the  way.    But  God  has  aggrandized 

His  goodness  to  our  view  by  arranging  that  wonderful  system  of 

agencies  by  which  himian  souls  are  drawn  to  the  Saviour.    Let  no 

man  dream  or  fear  that  Christ  has  shed  His  blood  in  vain.     Over 

against  that  suspicion,  it  is  enoa^  to  place  the  prophecy  of  the 

"  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  "  destined  at  last  to  dwell  in 

the  realms  of  heavenly  blessedness.    Jesus  Himself  said :  "  I,  if  I  l)e 

lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  dtAw  all  men  unto  Me ; "  and  He  is  to 

"  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied."    Only  Redemption 
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on  a  very  wide  scale  would  satisfy  the  Love  which  led  Him  to  the 
Cross,  Having  given  Himself  to  die  for  men,  He  gives  His  spirit  to 
convince  them  of  sin,  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  to  unite  them  to 
the  Cross,  to  "  tie  them  in  willing  homage  to  the  prerogatives  of  His 
eternal  throne,"  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  gladness  of  a  full  sah^a- 
tion.  Moreover,  He  so  arranges  His  Providence  that  it  shall  answer 
the  purposes  of  His  grace.  How  empty  He  makes  the  world,  that  we 
may  not  rest  in  it.  How  attractive  He  makes  the  Cross,  that  we  may 
embrace  it !  He  shatters  our  idols  that  we  may  learn  to  say, "  The 
Lord  is  my  portion."  He  suffers  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  we 
build  our  happiness  to  give  way,  that  we  may  learn  to  say, "  The 
Lord  is  my  Eock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him."  He 
permits  the  "  moth  and  rust "  to  "  corrupt "  our  "  earthly  treasures,"  or 
"  thieves  "  to  "  break  through  and  steal "  them,  that  we  may  learn  to 
"  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  cannot  break  through  and  steal." 
Thus,  even  the  severities  of  Providence  are  true  to  the  goodness  of  God 
in  the  redemption  of  His  people.  He  sometimes  chides  them  in  order 
the  better  to  fit  them  for  His  smile— chastens  those  whom  He  lores, 
that  the  chastening  may  "work  for  them  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness ; "  puts  them  into  the  furnace,  not  because  He  likes  to 
see  them  bum,  but  because  He  desires  to  make  them  pure. 

^  Often  the  clouds  of  deepest  woe 
So  sweet  a  message  bear, 
Dark  though  they  seem,  'twere  hard  to  find 
A  frown  of  anger  there. 

'*  Kind,  loving  is  the  hand  that  strikes, 
However  keen  the  smart, 
If  sorrow's  discipline  can  chase 
One  evil  from  the  heart" 

So  sang  Caroline  Fry.    But  surely  many  of  us  might  well  say  with 

another  hymnis1>- 

<<  We  praise  Thee  oft  for  hours  of  bliss, 
For  days  of  quiet  rest ; 
But  oh^  how  seldom  do  we  feel 
That  pain  and  tears  are  best ! 

''  We  praise  Thee  for  the  shining  sun, 
For  kind  and  gladsome  ways ; 
When  shall  we  learn,  O  Lord,  to  sing 
Through  weary  nights  and  days?'' 
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Only  a  shallow  mind,  or  a  perverted  heart,  would  set  down 
the  sorrow  that  is  in  the  world  as  an  argument  against  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  when  the  first  rational  thought  about  the 
matter  is  that,  if  God  were  not  infinitely  good,  the  sorrow  would  be 
immeasurably  greater.  We  sometimes  bemoan  our  lot ;  we  are  dis- 
contented ;  we  want  our  circumstances  to  be  other  than  they  are ; 
and,  because  we  cannot  have  things  "  according  to  our  mind,"  we 
murmur  against  the  Divine  Controller  of  our  life.  Let  us  be  ashamed 
of  such  ungrateful  folly.  Instead  of  moaning,  and  wailing,  and 
sighing,  and  saying,  "  J  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  afflictions,"  we 
ought  rather  to  sing, "  The  lines  have  fallen  imto  me  in  pleasant  places ; 
yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage,"  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed."  "  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins ;  nor 
rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities."  You  have  lost  your  best 
beloved  one;  but  do  not  weep  rebellious  or  despairing  tears,  for, 
because  God  is  good, 

"  All  are  not  taken  I  there  are  left  behind 
Living  belovedfly  tender  looks  to  bring, 
And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing. 
And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind." 

You  are  poor ;  but,  because  God  is  good,  you  are  not  yet  shorn  of 
everything  but  your  misery,  and,  if  you  will  consider,  you  will  find 
that  you  have  many  enjoyments  every  day.  Your  business  does  not 
thrive  to  your  satisfaction.  Panics,  bad-debts,  competition,  dishonest 
methods  of  trading,  stand  in  your  way ;  and  you  writhe  under  these 
disadvantages.  But  remember  that  if  God  were  not  good,  none  of  your 
schemes  would  have  answered — ^none  of  your  investments  would  have 
brought  a  return.  You  are  at  work  for  Christ,  and  those  for  whom 
you  labour  take  little  notice  of  you,  or  notice  you  only  to  thwart  your 
efforts ;  and  you  are  inclined  to  say,  "  I  will  not  make  mention  of 
Him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  His  name."  Whereas  it  is  the  goodness 
of  God  that  permits  you  to  connect  yourself  with  the  great  Christian 
enterprise — ^that  before  now  men  have  gone  by  thousands  to  the  stake 
because  they  were  gloriously  constrained  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God — and  that  you  have  the  apostolic  assurance  that,  being 
"steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lordi 
your  labour  shaU  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  You  are  tortured  by 
relentless  scepticisms,  puzzled  almost  to  madness  by  "  the  riddle  of 
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the  world,"  crying :  ^  Where  is  wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding  ? "  and  dismayed  as  the  depth  saith  "  It  is  not  in  me," 
and  as  the  sea  saith  "  It  is  not  in  me/'  and  as  all  created  things  confess 
their  impotence  to  solve  the  mystery.  But  remember  that  God  Himself 
has  been  good  enough  to  give  the  highest,  truest,  best  answer  wliich 
your  cry  can  ever  have :  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ; 
and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding."  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord!  0 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  is  good ;  for  His  mercy  enduretli 
for  ever." 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that  men  can  praise  the  Lord. 
You  look  on  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  enjoy  their  fragrance ;  you  quafif 
with  eagerness  the  fresh  country  air ;  you  listen  to  the  warbling  birds  J 
you  watch  the  changing  of  the  clouds  through  aU  their  fantastic  but 
graceful  shapes ;  and  you  say,  "  How  nobly  do  all  these  things  honour 
the  God  that  made  them ! "  Yet,  they  know  not  what  they  do.  If 
they  could  but  feel  the  ecstasy  of  conscious  praise,  how  much  nobler 
still  would  their  praise  become !  Man  oa,n  praise  the  Lord,  with  a 
clear  intellect  and  a  loving  heart — ^knowing  the  propriety  as  well  as 
the  rapture  of  the  praise.  It  is  all  very  well  to  write  poetry  about 
the  songs  of  the  lark,  the  symphonies  of  the  nightingale,  the  mystic 
murmur  of  the  brook,  the  humming  of  the  bees,  the  gigantic  psalm 
which  the  ocean  sings ;  but  much  of  this  is  only,  though  rightly,  in 
the  imagination  of  the  poet.  And  the  truest  use  to  which  we  can  put 
the  anthems,  which  Nature  sings  to  the  Lord,  is  to  accept  them  as 
themes  and  inspirations  for  anthems  of  our  own ;  for  we  can  sing,  not 
the  song  of  a  blind  but  beautiful  instinct,  but "  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also." 

Some  Christians  have  great  delight  in  praise.  It  is  the  habit  of 
their  life.  If  they  have  their  friends  about  them,  they  are  sure  to 
^ant-  *'  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion."  If  they  are  busy  with  the  duties  of 
the  day,  they  are  sure  to  singat  their  work.  They  know  that  God  is 
always  near  to  them,  smiling  upon  them,  and  blessing  them.  Thej 
have  a  thousand  mercies  •  to  think  of,  and  they  have  their  ready  and 
chec^.song  for.  eacL  They  are  not  without  trials  any  more* than 
•others  are ;  but  they  are  always  thankful  that  things  are  no  worse 
vitb  them,  and  can  stiU  sing,  even  with  the  pain  or  the  gloom  upon 
them,  . 

*'  Sveet  affliction !  sweet  affliction. 

w 

That  brings  Jesus  to  my  soul ! " 
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The  writer  knew  a  lady  who  waa  loi^  unctar  the  power  of  a  disease 
which  involved  excruciating  and  almost  incessant  agony,  and  from 
which  death  was  the  only  possible  deliverance.  One  day  her  sister 
said  to  her :  "  Would  that  I  could  help  you.'*  She  replied  energeti- 
cally, "  You  can  help  me,  Julia.''  "  How  can  I  help  you,  my  dear  ? " 
''  You  can  sing  to  ma"  "  What  shall  I  sing  ?  "  "  Sing  my  favourite 
hymn, '  Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays.' "  The  Christianity  that  can 
give  a  song  such  as  this  in  a  time  of  distress  so  dire,  might  well  con- 
vince a  sceptic  that  it  is  something  better  than  a  fable.  Alas  I  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things  only,  when  the  dark 
side  happens  to  be  the  nearest — forgetting  that  "  there  is  a  silver 
lining  to  every  cloud."    Let  us  take  our  harps  down  from  the  willows. 

"  The  road  may  be  rough,  but  it  cannot  be  long ; 
Let  us  smooth  it  with  hope,  and  cheer  it  with  song." 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise,  0  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  this  time 
forth  and  for  evermore." 


^it  S^rxMk  §  agists  d  i\t  BtbttAmi^  Vixiii  ^v^^^txd^ 

By  the  Rev.  T.  M.  MoREia,  Ipswich. 

No.  IIL 


ATTISHAM.— In  the  church  book  of  Stoke  Green,  under 
date  April  6th,  1761,  we  have  the  following  entry  :-— 
'^  After  repeated  trial  of  our  brother  Hitehcook'A  gifts  for 
the  sacred  wosk  of  the  ministry,  the  church  being  met 
together  did  solemnly,  unanimously,  and  verbally  judge 
and  declare  him  one  entrusted  of  God  with  ministerial  gifts ;  and 
that  it  .was  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  church  to  give  him  all  proper 
encouragement,  and  accordingly  did  by  solemn  fasting  and  prayer, 
April  6th,  1761,  unanimously  send  him  forth  with  fiiee  liberty,  as  a 
gifted  brother  of  the  church,  to  use  and  improve  his  xninisteorial 
talents,  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  Christ,  and  the  edification  of  His 
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body — the  chuich — as  the  Word  of  God  directs,  and  the  providence 
of  God  affords  opportunity."  About  this  time,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  resi- 
dent in  that  neighbourhood,  began  to  preach  at  Wattisham,  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  the  more  regular  exercise  of  his  ministry 
there  that  he  was  set  apart  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  church 
at  Stoke  Green. 

For  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  church  at 
Wattisham  I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  received  some  years  ago  from 
the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  who  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  that  village.  He  writes : — "From  documents  which  I  havB 
seen,  but  which  are  not  now  in  my  possession,  I  learn  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  disputes  arose  in  the  church  at 
Bildeston,  chiefly  between  the  pastor  (Mr.  Palmer)  and  Mr.  John 
Hitchcock,  of  Ringshall,  and  some  few  others,  then  members  of  that 
church.  These  disputes  led  to  the  withdrawfid  of  those  persons 
from  the  church  at  Bildeston,  who  united  with  that  at  Woolverstone 
(at  what  precise  date  I  do  not  remember,  probably  about  1760).  The 
following  I  extract  from  our  old  church  book,  commenced  1763  :— 
'  Whereas,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  some  persons  at  or  near 
BuxhaU  and  Nedging,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-eight,  had,  at 
different  times,  been  added  to  the  church  of  Christ  at  Woolverstone ; 
and  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  raised  up  among  us  one  of  onr 
brethren  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  us,  who  had  some  time  stood  related 
to  us  as  a  gifted  brother ;  and  as  the  Lord  (the  Spirit)  was  accom- 
panying his  ministrations  and  making  them  of  use  to  conviction, 
conversion,  and  spiritual  edification,  on  those  encouraging  circum- 
stances on  the  one  hand,  and  our  distances  from  Woolverstone  on 
the  other,  we  unanimously  requested  our  dismission  in  order  to 
incorporate  as  a  distinct  church.  After  the  church  at  Woolverstone 
had  duly  considered  our  case,  they  deputed  the  pastor  and  four  of 
the  brethren  to  visit  us  with  our  dismission,  signed  at  their  church 
meeting.'  When  follows  a  long  and  cordial  letter  of  dismissal, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  church  by  Samuel  Sowden,  pastor,  two 
deacons,  and  five  of  the  members,  which  letter  is  dated  February  27fcli, 
1763.  The  narrative  in  the  church  book  thus  continues  : — '  At  the 
same  time  the  above  grant  was  published  (by  Mr.  Sowden,  pastor,) 
being  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1763  ;  we,  whose  names  are  as  follows, 
being  met  together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  did,  witli 
fasting  and  prayer,  give  ourselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  one  another 
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in  church  fellowahip,  to  walk  together  in  the  faith,  order,  and 
ordinances,  and  unity  of  the  Gospel.  And  likewise  we  did  at  the 
same  time,  unanimously  call  our  brother,  John  Hitchcock,  to  stand 
in  the  relation  or  capacity  of  a  gifted  brother,  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
church,  to  continue  his  public  ministry  among  us,  till  we  may  be 
directed,  after  deliberation,  to  make  further  progress  in  obedience  to 
Christ  as  King  in  Zion.  And,  also,  at  the  same  time,  we  made  choice 
of,  and  ordained,  our  two  brothers,  Wincoll  Grimwood  and  Isaac 
Johnson,  to  the  office  of  deacons.'  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
twenty-eight  persons  thus  '  embodied/ 

"  The  first  minute  of  the  church  is  'June  3rd,  1763.  We  made 
choice  of  and  ordained  our  two  sisters,  Frances  Cooper  and  Mary 
Mayor,  to  the  sacred  office  of  deaconesses/  Then  follows  a  memoran- 
dum : — '  We,  the  church  aforesaid,  through  the  good  hand  of  our  God 
upon  us,  and  by  his  granting  us  assistance,  were  enabled  to  build 
and  accommodate  a  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God  at  Wattisham, 
where  we  met  for  that  purpose,  for  the  first  time,  on  Lord's-day, 
June  12th,  1763/ 

"  Immediately  after  this  entry,  we  have  recorded  the  choice  of  the 
first  pastor :— '  July  19th,  1763.  We,  the  church  of  Christ,  meeting  at 
Wattisham,  did  call  our  brother  John  Hitchcock  to  the  sacred  office 
of  pastor  of  this  church,  at  which  time  he  publicly  declared  his 
acceptance  thereof ;  and  we  did  immediately,  cordially,  and  unani- 
mously ordain  him  our  pastor  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel/  Mr. 
John  Hitchcock  was  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  thirty-seven  years, 
being  removed  by  death  February  21st,  1800." 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Associa* 
tion,  meeting  June,  1771,  at  Woolverstone,  Wattisham  is  named  as 
one  of  the  associated  churches,  the  others  being  Claxton,  Woolverstone, 
Worstead,  Shelfanger,  and  Great  Yarmouth  ;  and  Messrs.  Hitchcock 
and  Sowden  were  appointed  to  preach  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Worstead.  But  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
association,  meeting  at  Claxton,  1794,  we  are  told  that  "  Brother  Cole 
read  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Wattisham  informing  us  that  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  association/'  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  withdrawal,  but  I  find  that  the  Wattisham  church  was 
received  again  into  association  in  June,  1803.  The  later  history  of 
this  church  does  not  come  within  the  limits  assigned  to  these  papers. 

West  Eow,  Mildenhall. — The  date  of  the  formation  of  this  church 
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13  given  in  Browne's  History  .of  Congregationdlism  as  1787,  kit  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  its  origin  or  earlier 
history.  The  church  book  does  not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  year  1805. 
In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Associa* 
tion^  which  met  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
5th  and  6th  days  of  June,  1798,  we  find  the  following  entry : — ^'  N.B. 
«-*The  church  at  West  Bow,  Mildenhall,  was  received  into  the 
association.  Agreed,  that  the  next  association,  God  willing,  at  West 
Sow,  Mildenhall,  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  June ;  Brethren 
Green  and  Upton  to  preach ;  in  case  of  failure,  Brotiber  Beard.  To 
put  up  at  Mr.  Brooke's,  farmer."  From  ^the  report  of  the  year  1799, 
we  gather  that  the  association  met  at  West  Bow  as  arranged ;  that 
there  was  a  meeting-house,  in  which  they  assembled,  and  that  the 
church  then  consisted  of  nineteen  members.  From  the  facts  that  the 
ohurch  at  West  Bow  offered  to  entertain  the  association  immediatdy 
after  having  been  received  into  it>  and  that  it  was  in  possession  of  a 
meeting-house  large  enough  for  the  association  to  assemble  in,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  church  had  been  in  existence  some  time 
prior  to  1798.  ■ 

Stowmabket. — ^The  Baptist  cause  in  this  town  existed  for  some 

time  as  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Diss,  Norfolk,  though  it 

appears,  from  their  first  church  book  (kindly  lent  me),  that  they,  from 

the  first,  kept  a  separate  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  enjoyed  a 

considerable  degree  of  independence.     The  first  entry  is  under  date 

December  13th,  1795 :— "  Branch  of  Diss  Church,  Norfolk,  b^an  under 

the  direction  of  Charles  Farmary,  pastor,  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  by 

whom  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  in  a  room 

appointed  for  the  worship  of  God,  belonging  to  William  Bust,  to  the 

following  members,  denominated  Particular  Baptists."    Under  date 

January  31st,  1796,  we  read,  "  Brother  William  Bust,  being  fully 

approved  by  the  church,  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministiyr 

likewise  called  to  preach  to  the  branch  of  Diss  chutch  formed  at 

Stowmarket"     This  Mr.  Bust,  who  had  be^i  previoasly  conBdCted 

with  the  Church  of  England,  but  had  been  led  to  adopt  Bi^rtjst  vie^ 

preached  to  the  people  for  about  fourteen  months  with  much  acceptance 

and  success,  many  being  baptized  and  added  to  the  little  commimiQ^, 

the  ordinance  of  baptism  being  administered  at  a  place  in  the 

neighbourhood  called  Battisf ord,  or  Basfoard   Tye.     We  have  the 

following  entry    in  reference    to  Mr.   Bust's  decease  >^"  William 
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Sast,  minister,  died  on  the  6th  Feteuary^  1797,  after  a  aickness  of 
about  fourteen  days ;  was  interred  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  10th, 
having  preached  to  the  people  about  fourteen  months.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  to  a  very  large  auditory  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church  on  tiie  19th  inst,  from  Ps.  xii.  1/' 

Mr.  Farmary,  immediately  after  this,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jabes  Brown, 
who  was  then,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  had  been,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Great  Yarmouth,  telling  him  of  what  ha^  taken  place 
at  Stowmarket,  Mr.  Brown  having,  a  few  weeks  before,  written  to  Mr. 
Farmary  and  informed  him  of  his  intention  to  leave  Yarmouth. 
On  hearing  from  Mr.  Brown  that  he  would  be  willing  to  visit  Stow- 
market, he  communicated  this  fact  to  the  friends  there,  and  their 
church-book  thus  records  the  result: — ^" We  would  here  note  with 
thankfulness,  the  loving-kindness  of  GU)d,  appearing  to  us  at  the  time 
of  our  late  minister's  death.  We  heard  of  Mr.  Jabez  Brown's  inten- 
tion to  leave  Yarmouth  as  soon  as  God  should  open  a  door  for  him  in 
providence.  We  gave  him  a  call.  He  made  us  a  visit,  accepted  our 
call  at  Lady-day  last,  1797. 

^* On  July  4th,  1797,  we  embodied  as  a  distinct  society,  havingfuU 
leave  and  liberty  from  our  brethren  at  Diss,  signified  in  a  letter 
inserting  our  names,  signed  by  the  pastor  and  deacons,  and  others  of 
the  members  in  behalf  of  the  whole  church ;  and  Mr.  Brown  was 
ordained  a  pastor  over  us  in  the  presence  of  a  large  auditory.  N.B. — 
With  joy  we  record  the  goodness  of  Grod  to  us  that  day ;  the  Lord 
blessed  us  abundantly,  and  graciously  sanctioned  what  was  then  done 
with  His  presence." 

In  the  church-book  of  Diss  we  have  the  following  entry : — ^"  July 
4th,  1797,  sixty-seven  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  (agreeable  to  their 
request,  and  by  the  free  consent  of  the  church)  were  given  up  in  order 
to  be  embodied  as  a  distinct  church  at  Stowmarket.  The  same  day 
Father  Brown  was  ordained  by  them  as  their  pastor.  Two  sennons 
were  preached,  one  by  Father  Hitchcock,  br  way  of  congratulating 
his  brother  Brown  on  his  new  connection.  The  other  sermon  by  our 
pastor  to  the  people.  It  was  a  good  day^  and  much  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  was  enjoyed.  The  persons  given  up  are  distinguished  in 
the  book  as  dismissed  to  Stowmarket  The  first  sermon  was  from 
la  xl.  12,  and  the  other,  Eph.  v.  17." 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Associa- 
tion, published  June,  1798,  we  have  reference  to  this  same  event : — 
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"N.B. — The  church  &t  Diss,  in  the  last  year,  cheerfully  resided 
sixty-seven  of  her  members  to  form  a  church  of  themselves  at  Stow- 
market" 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  for  some  time  administered  in  the 
river,  some  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  the  friends  tt 
Stowmarket  enjoying  the  accommodation  afforded  by  a  fiumhonse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Battisford.  This  arrai^ment,  however,  proved 
inconvenient,  and  we  meet  with  the  following  note  in  tie  chuich 
book : — "  The  jonmey  to  Basford  Tye,  in  order  to  baptize,  being  too 
great  a  fatigue  for  our  people  by  reason  of  the  distance  from  their 
respective  dwellings,  we  determined  upon  making  a  baptistry  in  the 
meeting-house,  which  was  completed  and  used  for  the  first  time  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1799."  The  church  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
prosperity  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  whom  we  read;— "He 
was  our  beloved,  successful,  and  useful  pastor  till  bis  death,  which 
happened  on  Lord's-day,  November  28th,  1819,  in  the  eighty-fomth 
year  of  hia  age,  and  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  pastoral  charge 
over  us.  The  church  more  than  doubled  its  membership  daring  bis 
pastorate,  there  being  66  members  at  the  time  of  bis  setUement,  and 
142  at  the  time  of  his  death." 
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By  the  EeV.  J.  BiGWOOD. 

Chapter  II, — Its  Developments  in  Apostouc  Times. 

T  is  natural  that  those  who  have  been  brought  into  sach 

close  union  with  the  Father,  with  Christ,  and  with  one 

another,  should  desire  to  cultivate  close  association  and 

friendship.    Their  realisation  of  Uieir  fellowship  would  thus 

be  helped,  and  the  duties  and  engagements,  and  also  the 

happiness  springing  out  of  this  fellowship,  would  thus  be  promoted. 

They  would  naturally  become  communities  in  the  several  towns  or 

cities  in  which  they  lived  \  would  unite  in  the  love-feast  and  supper, 
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emphatically  called  communion  or  fellowship ;  would  meet  together 
for  prayer  and  praise,  mutual  growth  in  knowledge,  and  mutual 
edification ;  and  would  also  co-operate  in  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
knowledge  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  Hence  Christian  churches  or 
brotherhoods  followed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  union  of 
the  members  of  such  churches  came  eventually  to  be  called  "  fellow- 
ship/' We  have  an  illustration  of  this  close  association  in  Jerusalem 
immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  account  of  the  first  Christian  church,  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  "Then  they  that 
gladly  received  the  Word  were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were 
added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls.  And  they  continued 
stedf astly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  .  .  .  And  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and 
goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need.  And 
they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house  ["  at  home,"  £.  V.],  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved."  The  first  Christian  community  formed,  as 
it  were,  one  family.  Their  new  faith  triumphed  over  all  personal 
and  public  feelings.  They  felt  themselves  bound  together  by  a  new 
tie,  stronger  than  any  they  had  ever  before  known ;  and  so  closely 
united  were  they  in  faith  and  hope  and  love  that  they  no  longer 
regarded  their  possessions  as  their  own,  but  continued  together  in 
one  fellowship,  community,  or  partnership,  and  had  all  things 
eommon.  Not  that  they  formally  renounced  their  proprietorship  of 
earthly  goods  or  possessions,  but,  impelled  by  brotherly  love  and 
desire  of  Christian  association,  they  surrendered  their  property,  and 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  entrusted  the  proceeds  to  the 
Apostles,  who  dispensed  to  the  believers  as  every  one  had  need. 
This  surrender  was  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary ;  not  commanded, 
but  the  outcome  of  love  to  those  into  close  union  with  whom  their 
faith  in  a  common  Messiah  had  brought  them.  Although  they  num- 
bered at  least  three  thousand  souls,  they  were  like  one  family,  and 
all  other  relations  were  subordinated  to  this  one  new  and  great 
relation.  Daily  they  assembled  in  the  Temple  and  also  at  their 
abodes,  their  numbers  compelling  them  to  meet  in  different  com- 
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panics^  but  in  unbroken  fellowship.  They  thus,  rich  and  poor, 
merging  all  distinctions  of  r^vSs,  or  position^  partook  together  of  their 
daily  meal,  at  the  close  of  which,  it  would  seem,  daily,  following  the 
example  of  Jesus  at  th^  Faesover,  they  oommemorated  the  Last 
Supper  of  Christ  and  their  own  union  as  Christians.  At  such 
meetings  they  would  be  helped  by  the  teaching  of  tiie  lApostles  and 
united  prayers.  The  simple,  unostentatious  piety  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  its  remarkable  unselfishness  and  brotherly  love, 
exerted,  as  might  be  expected,  a  marvellous  influence  on  outsiders, 
won  their  favour,  and  caused  a  daily  increase  of  the  church. 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  Christians  continued  to  attend  the 
Temple  services,  and  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  design  of  foiming  an 
organized  ecclesiastical  institution  or  church,  as  we  understand  the  tenn 
''  church  "  in  the  present  day.  The  Apostles  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
the  sole  directors  of  the  oonununity  and  its  only  teachers.  In 
course  of  time  elders  were  appointed;  when  and  how  we  are  not 
informed.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  30.  They  are  there 
mentioned  as  then  existing,  about  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the  dqr 
of  Pentecost,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  appointment.  They 
were  probably  instituted  after  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  on  which 
the  order  of  the  New  Testament  Church  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what based.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  it  is  recorded  that 
seven  men  were  appointed— men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts 
selected  by  thef  brethren  from  among  themselves  to  preside  over  the 
daily  ministration,  a  murmuring  of  the  HellenistB  having  uisen 
against  the  Hebrews  because  their  wido^rs  were  selected.  Up  to 
this  time  this  ministration  would  seem  to  have  been  presided  over  by 
the  Apostles,  who,  feeling  that  it  interfered  with  their  more  important 
work,  requested  the  church  to  seek  out  others  for  this:  speciai  dn^. 
It  is  possible  that  these  men  wesre  elders,  as  the  managemeni  of  the 
church  funds  was  one  principal  part  'of  the  work  of  tdie  elders. 
Some  have  sulpposed  that  these  men,  or  otters  holding  a  dmilar 
ofi&ce,  are  meant  by  the  deacam  referred  to  in  PbiL  L  .l"and  1  Tim.  ii 
S^13.  It  is  tnie  that,  in  later  times,  those  whc  hdped  the  elders  in 
distributing  bhiirch  funds  were  cailled^'  deacons;'^  andihatti^se  deacons 
had  nb  shai-e,  by  virtuiei  of  their  office,  in  the  govenun^nt  of  the 
church ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  persons  appointed  to  rdieve  the 
Apostles  from  the  daily  ministration  are  not  doUsd  deaamg.  The; 
were  simply  appointed  over  a  special  •  busine8S>  possibly  a  temporary 
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appointment,  in  order  that  the  Apostles  might  give  themselves 
entirely  to  the  ministry — ^literally  deacMlmship  {hiaKovta) — of  the 
Word.  In  nearly  every  case  the  word  huiKovo^,  or  deacon,  in  the 
New  Testament  is  translated  minister,  and  refers  to  the  Apostles  or 
preachers  of  the  Grospel — e,g,y  2  Cor.  iii.  6 :  "  Who  also  has  made  us 
able  fwmisters  [deacons]  of  the  new  covenant ; "  1  Cor.  iii  5 :  "  Who 
then,  is  Panl,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  [deacons],  by  whom 
je  believed  ? "  Epb.  iii.  7 :  "  Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister  [deacon];" 
1  Tim.  iv.  6 :  **  If  thou  [Timothy]  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of 
these  things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  [deacon]  of  Jesus  Christ 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine,  whereunto 
thou  hast  attained."  Any  service  of  God  was  a  Siateovia,  and  all 
who  served  God  in  the  church  were  deacons  or  deaconesses,  and  did 
not  necessarily,  if  at  all,  hold  what  is  technically  called  office  in  the 
church.  In  1  Tim.  ii  10,  "  Let  them  serve,"  would  be  a  much  better 
translation  of  the  Greek,  which  is  only  one  word,  than  "  Let  them 
use  the  ofiSce  of  a  deacon."  So  also  in  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  "  They  that  have 
served/' would  be  a  mtich  preferable  translation  of  the  one  Greek 
word  to  "  They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon."  It  is  th^ 
same  word  that  Jesus  used  when  He  said,  "The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister"  When  Titus  was  left  in 
Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  he  was  instructed 
to  ordain  elders ;  but  in  the  instructions  deacons  are  not  mentioned. 
It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  inferred  that  elders  were  regularly 
appointed  church  officers,  and  necessary  to  the  order  of  the  church, 
but  that,  deacons  did  not  hold  any  official  position.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  reference  to 
the  spiritual  gifts,  it  is  written  (v.  5),  "And  there  are  diversities 
of  administrations  [ministrations,  B.  Y.]  [StaKovimv]  but  the  same 
Lord."  Any  ministration,  then,  was-  a  Stascovui,  and  in  some  cases 
the  ministrations  were  associated  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  the  disciples  at  Antioch  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the 
brethren  that  dwelt  in  Judaea,  they  sent  it  to  the  dders,  not  the 
deacons,  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 

As  the  Gospel  spread,  and  Grentile  churdhes  were  formed,  elders 
were  appointed  over  each  church,  as  at  Ephesus,  Philippi,  &c.,  &c., 
and  were  deemed  essential  to  a  church's  completeness,' as  we  may 
gather  ftom.  Tit  i;  5,  already  referred  to.  The  eldto^  seem  to  have 
been  the  {we^dentsiof  the  churches.    Their  duty '  was  to  watch  over 
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the  general  order  of  the  church,  to  maintain  its  purity,  to  watch  for 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account,  to  be  pastors  or  shepherds, 
to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  to  administer  the  church 
funds,  and  to  have  the  oversight  of  all  matters  of  administration. 
Each  church  in  the  New  Testament  age  was  a  conmiunity  or  fellow- 
ship, not  having  all  things  common,  or  throwing  aU  their  property  into 
a  common  fund ;  but,  bound  by  the  closest  spiritual  ties,  they  realised 
their  close  union  with  one  another ;  they  constituted  a  brotherhood,  a 
commune,  and  out  of  their  property,  as  able,  contributed  to  a  common 
fund,  out  of  which  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  all  who  needed 
were  helped  and,  if  necessary,  maintained.  The  amount  of  money 
raised  in  each  community  must  have  been  exceedingly  great,  and  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  inducing  it  must  have  been  immensely  strong. 
The  Christian  communities  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty.  The 
Gospel  attracted  the  poor ;  many  became  outcasts  because  of  their 
religion ;  and  many  were  compelled  by  Christian  discipline  to  give  up 
employments  deemed  sinful.  In  times  of  persecution  the  brethren  in 
prison  had  to  be  fed,  and  those  whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
had  to  be  supported.  Strangers  passing  through  the  Christian  com- 
munities claimed  and  enjoyed  hospitality,  and  many  a  refogee,  driven 
from  country  to  country  on  account  of  his  religion,  found  a  hearty 
welcome  and  hospitality  in  the  community.  In  the  New  Testament 
hospitality  is  enjoined  emphatically  as  a  Christian  virtue,  and 
specially  enforced  in  apostolic  writings.  "  Brother  '*  then  was  not  a 
mere  name  without  meaning ;  it  expressed  a  reality ;  it  indicated  the 
closest  union,  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  self-sacrificing  lova  Of  the 
funds  of  the  community  the  elders  had  the  charge.  To  the  elders 
the  disciples  of  Antioch  sent  their  contributions  for  the  poor  saints 
of  Judaea.  The  administration  of  these  funds,  and  the  care  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  poor  generally,  formed  one  grand  function  of  the 
elder  or  bishop. 

The  elders  were  also,  some  of  them,  teachers.  Those  who  ad- 
ministered well  were  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour, 
especially  those  vrho  laboured  in  word  and  doctrina  It  was  deemed 
desirable  that  an  elder  should  be  apt  to  teach,  if  necessary ;  but  there 
were  teachers  that  were  not  elders,  such  as,  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
Barnabas  and  Simeon  (called  Niger),  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Manaen,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  and  Saul.  The  Holy 
Spirit  dwelt  in  the  New  Testament  churches,  and  imparted  spiritual 
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gifts  to  the  respective  members.  In  the  meetings  of  the  church  all 
the  gifted  brethren  were  at  liberty  to  speak;  these  gifts  were  im- 
parted to  the  brethren  for  the  profit  of  the  whole  church,  and  were 
freely  used,  that  all  might  partake  of  the  benefit.  The  elders  on 
such  occasions  presided,  that  all  things  might  be  done  decently  and 
in  order.  Prophesyings  were  not  prohibited,  nor  restrained,  nor 
despised,  and  a  perfect  equality  in  all  matters  was  enjoyed  by  all  the 
members  under  the  presidency  of  the  elders.  Either  a  special  revela- 
tion was  made  by  the  Spirit,  or,  more  probably,  the  natural  powers 
and  knowledge  of  the  brethren  were  employed  and  directed  by  the 
Spirit.  This  much  is  certain — ^that  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  church,  in  all  its  members,  was  a  fact  recognised  in  New  Testa- 
ment times;  that  a  participation  of  the  Spirit  was  regarded  as 
involved  in  Christian  fellowsliip;  and  also  that  the  Spirit  was 
allowed  free  play  in  early  Christian  assemblies,  and  to  give  freely, 
as  He  would,  to  each  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

So  also  with  regard  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
open  to  any,  as  opportunity  arose,  to  baptize  and  to  preside  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  During  the  first  two  centuries,  at  any  rate,  no  ex- 
clusive powers  as  to  preaching,  or  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  were 
possessed  by  the  elders.  As  long  as  the  churches  consisted  of  true 
Christians  they  were  all  spiritual,  all  brethren,  all  equally  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  They  were  all  on  a  level  as  Christian  brethren, 
and  all  taught  of  God,  and  able  to  exhort  one  another  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  The  distinctions  among  Christians,  indi- 
cated in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  based  upon  office,  but  upon 
varieties  of  spiritual  power.  They  were  given  by  the  Spirit — ^some 
Apostles,  some  teachers,  and  so  forth.  Those  who  had  gifts  of  ruling, 
or  of  teaching,  or  of  exhortation,  or  of  giving,  were  all  possessed  of 
the  same  Spirit,  and  were  members  one  of  another.  When  the 
church  became  less  spiritual,  office  became  a  substitute  for  the  Spirit, 
and  organization  for  life. 

The  meetings  of  the  New  Testament  Church  were  of  a  very  simple 

kind.     In  Jerusalem,  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 

disciples  met  daily  for  prayers  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  connection 

with  which  was  a  social  meaL     So  did  also  the  Gentile  churches  at 

first.     The  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  was  the  worship  of  God 

in  spirit  and  truth — a  worship  confined  to  neither  time  nor  place,  but 

embracing  all  the  actions  of  the  whole  life.    It  was  a  worship  asso- 
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ciated  neitlier  with  sacred  places  nor  holy  days.  Every  day  was 
a  Sabbath,  every  act  was  worship.  Fellowship  in  devotion  was 
regarded  by  the  early  Christians  as  a  means  of  promoting  their 
holiness  and  strengthening  their  spiritual  life,  and  was  daily  sought. 
So  also  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  when  eventually  the  first  day  of  the 
week  came  to  be  called  the  Lord's-day,  and  on  that  day  the  disciples 
habitually  met  together  to  break  bread,  the  day  did  not  assume  a 
peculiarly  sacred  character,  and  meetings  on  other  days  of  the  week 
were  also  held.  At  their  meetings  they  were  accustomed  to  combine 
mutual  prayer,  praise,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exhortation. 
Outsiders  were  not  excluded  from  their  meetings,  but  they  were  not 
invited  to  them,  and  meetings  bearing  any  resemblance  to  our  mixed 
gatherings  for  public  worship  were  imknown.  That  unbelievers 
coxdd  imite  in  the  worship  of  God,  or  share  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  would  have  seemed  an  impossible  thing  to  New  Testament 
Christians.  To  the  heathen  they  would  preach  the  Gospel  whenever 
and  wherever  they  had  opportunity.  All  the  members  of  the  New 
Testament  Church  that  were  able  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  They  regarded  the  command  of  Christ  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  as  given  to  all  the  brethren ;  and  the  promise,  "^  I 
am  with  you,"  as  given  to  the  whole  Church  as  much  as  to  the  Apostles 
3r  ruli  V5.  Hence,  when  persecution  arose  at  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles 
remained,  but  the  disciples  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word. 
God  gave  some  Evangelists,  as  well  as  Apostles,  and  these,  called  by 
God,  needed  not  human  authority  to  make  known  Christ. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  elders  received  any  fixed  payment  for 
the  work  performed  by  them.  If  they  needed  it,  they  would  receive 
support  from  the  church  funds.  They  generally  pursued  their 
regular  secular  calling ;  and  their  daily  business  of  life  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  evangelists,  if  they  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
consecrate  their  whole  lives  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  might  cast 
themselves  upon  the  kindness  of  those  to  whom  they  made  known 
the  Gospel,  and  those  who  were  taught  might  feel  impelled  to  com- 
municate temporal  things  to  those  that  taught ;  but  neither  elder- 
ship nor  preaching  the  Gospel  was  a  profession,  nor  was  it  deemed 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  evangelist  or  elder,  or  even  an  Apostle,  to 
work  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
century  that  the  clergy  formed  a  class  civilly  distinct  from  the  laity. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  in  New  Testament  times  the  Christians 
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in  one  town  and  neighbourhood  constituted  one  church  or  com- 
munity ;  that  over  each  community  elders  or  bishops  were  appointed, 
who  were  the  administrators  of  the  decrees  of  the  community ;  that 
all  Christians  stood  on  the  same  footing,  and  were  possessed  of  equal 
rights ;  that  teaching  was  not  confined  to  the  elders,  but  all  who  had 
spiritual  gifts  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the  church; 
that  the  elders  were  engaged  generally  in  some  secular  occupation; 
that  they  did  not  constitute  a  clergy  or  class  distinct  from  the  laity, 
but  all  Christians  were  Gtod's  priests,  God's  clergy,  and,  as  opportunity 
offered,  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  as  long  as 
the  churcli  retained  its  purity  and  spiritual  character. 


By  the  Eev.  C.  Kirtland. 
No.  III. 


NOW  enter  on  a  new  chapter  of  my  Eeminiscences.  After 
leaving  Norwich,  I  spent  eight  years  in  Nottinghamshire. 
My  first  station  was  at  a  large  village  near  Nottingham, 
exactly  opposite  Clifton  Grove,  of  classic  memories,  at  the 
foot  of  which 

**  The  nmnnuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow." 

The  chapel  to  which  I  was  appointed  was  small,  but  it  was  too 

large  for  the  congregation  that  met  within  its  walls.    In  the  tillage 

there  was  a  select  circle  of  godly  and  intelligent  Christian  people, 

with  whom  I  had  much  pleasant  intercourse ;  but  the  scope  for  real 

missionary  work  was  limited.    The  ground  had  been  pre-occupied, 

and  the  additions  to  our  congregations  came  chiefly  from  other  places 

of  worship.    My  Sunday  work  consisted  of  morning  and  evening 

services,  and  an  afternoon  meeting  in  a  village  about  four  miles 

distant.    Tliree  or  four  services  were  "held  in  different  places  during 

the  week.    Tliere  is  no  part  of  my  public  life  on  which  I  reflect  with 
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less  satisfaction,  than  on  the  short  time  I  spent  in  this  village.  It 
may  have  been  a  salutary  discipline  for  me,  and  a  needful  preparation 
for  future  work,  but  the  direct  spiritual  results  were  disappointing. 

At  that  time  the  great  City  Mission  movement  had  not  extended 
to  Nottingham.  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  a  Town  Mission  to  some 
Christian  men  of  influence.  The  suggestion  met  with  encourage- 
ment. Conferences  were  held,  and  Mr.  Nasmith  came,  by  invitation, 
to  form  a  mission.  I  well  remember  one  of  these  preliminary 
meetings  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  a 
younger  sister  of  Jane  Taylor,  author  of  the  '*  Contributions  of  Q.Q." 
Another  sister  (Ann)  was  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Gilbert, 
Independent  minister  •  of  Friar  Lane  Chapel,  Nottingham,  and  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Atonement."  Mr.  Nasmith  was  the  guest 
of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  banker.  His  excellent  wife.  Lady  Lucy 
Smith,  entered  very  heartily  into  the  movement.  Lady  Lucy  "wae 
full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  that  she  did."  Her  ladyship  had 
a  chapel  in  connection  with  the  family  mansion  at  Wilford,  which 
was  supplied  by  ministers  of  different  denominations  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  whom  she  paid  and  entertained  during  their 
visits.  Lady  Lucy  was  very  pronounced  in  her  theological  views,  and 
very  choice  in  the  selection  of  her  preachers.  The  trumpet  must 
give  no  uncertain  sound.  Toplady,  Eomaine,  John  Newton,  Harring- 
ton Evans,  and  others  of  the  same  school  were  her  models ;  and  a 
preacher  who  had  not  the  true  ring  was  not  favoured  with  a  second 
invitation.  A  Town  Mission  was  formed,  and  funds  for  the  support 
of  four  agents  were  quickly  subscribed. 

The  Missionary  Committee  removed  me  to  Newark,  where  I 
laboured  for  six  years,  first  as  an  evangelist,  and  afterwards  as  evan- 
gelist and  mission-pastor.  At  that  time  the  Baptist  cause  was  in  a 
low  and  feeble  condition.  It  had  suffered  from  internal  dissensions, 
and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  But  there  had  been 
left  a  small  renmant  of  godly,  praying  people,  who  clung  to  the  place, 
and  whose  spirit  often  called  to  mind  the  familiar  couplet : — 

«Her  dust  and  ruins  that  remain 
Are  precious  in  our  eyes." 

In  a  few  months  there  were  signs  of  a  new  life,  and  tokens  of  the 
Divine  blessing.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  services,  I  preached 
in  the  afternoon  at  a  village  station,  ten  miles  distant,  a  swift-footed 
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horse  taking  me  there,  and  bringing  me  back  in  time  for  the  evening 
Bervice.  The  week  was  occupied  with  Bible-classes,  village  meetings, 
and  other  religious  services.  The  improvement  was  gradual.  At  the 
close  of  my  first  year,  thirty-nine  persons  had  found  peace  with  Gk)d, 
and  there  were  others  who  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  strait  gate. 
I  have  a  battered  metal  teapot  which  some  of  those  young  friends 
gave  me,  and  which  I  keep  as  a  memento  of  their  strong  aflfection.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription : — ''  A  token  of  esteem  from  the  young 
men  inquirers,  September  3, 1841." 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  movement  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  close  of  my  first  year's  work  in  Newark.    The  Home 
Mission  sent  an  Evangelist  to  hold  in  our  chapel  a  series  of  services 
for  the  revival  and  extension  of  religion.     In  many  of  our  churches, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  the  honoured  name  of  Thomds 
PuUforA  was  a  household  word.     He  was  the  father  of  eminent  men 
— John  Pulsford,  author  of  "  Quiet  Hours,"  and  Dr.  Wm.  Pulsford. 
Mr.  Pulsford,  senior,  was  a  man  of  exalted  piety  and  rare  devoted- 
ness.     During  six  successive  weeks  the  Evangelist  preached  every 
morning  and  evening,  Saturday  mornings  excepted.     From  Monday 
till  Friday  the  morning  service  opened  punctually  at  five  o'clock,  and, 
after  the  first  few  days,  both  morning  and  evening  meetings  were 
crowded.     The  preacher  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  almost  unimpas- 
sioned ;  but  a  wonderful  power  attended  the  Word — a  living  energy 
seemed  to  accompany  almost  every  sentence.     Such  was  the  eflFect 
produced,  that  it  was  not  imcommon  to  see  half  the  congregation  in 
tears.     One  evening,  after  a  sermon  on  "  The  barren  fig-tree,"  there 
was  a  rush  of  anxious  persons  to  the  vestry.    About  a  hundred 
remained  to  ask  the  great  question — ^"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 
There  were  the  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of  many  prayers.     As 
the  members  of  the  church  looked  on  that  scene,  many  wept  for  joy. 
Every  day  I  received  letters  asking  that  public  prayer  might  be 
offered  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  writers.    The  movement 
soon  became  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  town.    People  whose  ideal 
of  religion  was  a  cold  and  colourless  creed  and  lifeless  forms  of  wor- 
ship, declared  we  had  "  all  gone  mad."    Many  flocked  in  from  the 
villages  to  see  the  "  strange  sight."   And  the  movement  had  the  effect 
of  largely  increasing  the  attendance  at  other  places  of  worship. 

Those  times  were  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  eartL     Believers 
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dwelt  on  the  delectable  mountains,  where  they  walked  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord. 

The  new  converts  were  all  anxious  to  receive  baptism,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  services,  between 
thirty  and  forty  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  JesTis 
Christ.  There  were  sober-minded  persons  who  thought  the  step  pre- 
mature, but  the  special  Evangelist  was,  for  the  time,  first  in  command, 
and  he  encouraged  an  early  profession,  as  having  the  sanction  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  the  tide  had  reached  its  flood,  and 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  interest  was  pretty  well 
maintained.    During  twelve  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, ninety-eight  persons  were  baptized,  and  many  more  followed  in 
the  next  few  months.    But  when  the  tide  began  to  turn  the  ebb  was 
rapid  and  long.    Then  came  bitter  dajrs  of  reaction  and  trouble   The 
love  of  many  waxed  cold,  and  there  was  soon  a  visible  falling  away. 
We  heard  of  yoimg  converts  playing  at  cards,  going  to  balls,  races, 
and  pleasure-fairs.    I  well  remember  one  dark  night  going  to  chapel 
during  a  violent  thunderstorm.    A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed 
the  figure  of  a  tall  man  reeling  about  as  though  he  were  drunk    The 
next  moment  the  apparition  disappeared  in  the  deep  and  sudden 
gloom.    But  I  had  seen  enough  to  fill  my  soul  with  anguish.    The 
tail  figure  was  that  of  a  revival  convert  of  high  promise,  out  of  whom 
the  demon  of  drunkenness  had  been  cast.  But  the  evil  spirit  returned 
to  its  former  habitation,  and  finding  the  house  empty,  swept  and  gar- 
nished, entered  in,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the 
first.    At  almost  every  church-meeting  for  many  months,  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  to  be  passed  on  backsliders.    It  was  a  notice- 
able fact,  that  veiy  few  of  those  who  were  brought  in  during  the  year 
preceding  the  revival,  gave  us  any  cause  for  anxiety.    I  have  often 
asked  myself  the  question,  How  was  it  that  a  movement  so  extra- 
ordinary, and,  for  a  time,  so  full  of  promise,  turned  out — so  far  as 
permanent  results  were  concerned — a  comparative  failure  ?    I  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  philosophy  of  revivals.    If  a  week  of  special 
services  can  be  justified,  why  not  two,  four,  or  any  number  of 
weeks,  so  long  as  the  interest  is  maintained,  and  other  duties  are 
not  n^lected  ?    Some  thought  that  our  chief  mistake  was  the  pre- 
mature  admission  to   diurch-f ellowship  of  persons  who  had  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  state  of  intense  religious  anxiety ;  that  time 
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ought  to  have  been  given  to  test  the  work ;  the  conditions  of  religious 
life  at  the  time,  it  was  thought,  were  so  abnormal,  the  excitement  so 
extreme,  the  contagion  of  religious  emotions  so  great,  that  more  than 
ordinary  caution  was  required  to  prevent  us  from  accepting  as  real, 
that  which  might  be  only  superficial  and  .ephemeraL  So,  many 
reasoned.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  us  to  be  "  wise  after  the  event." 
There  were  many  who  remained  steadfast,  and  some  continue  to  this 
day — ^now  "  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  " — walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  I  mention  one  case. 
When  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  a  young  soldier  came  to  visit 
his  mother — "  a  widow  indeed  " — ^'  well  reported  of  for  good  works." 
He  was  brought  to  the  meetings ;  there  he  heard,  believed,  and  was 
baptized.  He  went  with  his  regiment  to  India.  After  a  time  he  left 
the  army,  crossed  over  to  Ceylon,  where  he  engaged  in  coffee-planting ; 
and,  having  acquired  a  competency,  returned  to  England.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  found  me  out  at  the  mission-house  in  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  and  became  a  yearly  subscriber  to  the  British  and  Irish 
Missions  of  two  guineas.  There  were  others  who  were  "  not  of  them 
that  draw  back  unto  perdition."  Where  are  now  those  anxious, 
weeping  crowds  that  filled  the  little  chapel  during  the  revival 
services  ?  At  the  end  of  forty-two  years,  there  is  only  a  small 
remnant  left  to  recall  the  memories  of  those  pleasant  and  stirring, 
autumn  weeks  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-one. 

^  Thus  star  by  star  declines 

Till  all  are  passed  away, 
Ab  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pore  and  perfect  day : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night — 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light" 

There  is  one  incident  which,  though  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  may  possibly  afford  solace  to  some  young  and  ardent  brother 
who  is  suffering  disappointment  through  the  failure  of  his  plans  and 
expectations  of  future  missionary  work.  While  at  Newark,  I  had  an 
intense  desire  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen  in  distant  lands.  It 
was  the  dream  of  years.  Day  and  night  the  subject  filled  my  mind. 
During  an  informal  correspondence  which  I  had  with  the  Secretary 
of  our  Mission — ^Dr.  Angus — that  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
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give  me  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement.  The  late  Rev.  J.  M. 
Phillippo,  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  urged  me,  both  in  private  con- 
versation  and  by  letter,  to  devote  myself  to  the  work.  Tlie  Eev. 
Joshua  Russell,  of  Melksham — Secretary  to  the  Jubilee  Fund — ^paid 
us  a  visit,  and  introduced  the  subject,  suggesting  Western  Africa  as  a 
suitable  field  of  labour.  But  I  lacked  the  courage  to  make  a  formal 
application  to  the  Committee.  Influential  friends,  however — without 
my  knowledge — wrote  on  my  behalf.  Nothing  came  of  it  Tlie 
half-opened  door  was  closed;  and  the  joyful  anticipations  in  which  I 
had  indulged,  ended  in  bitter  disappointment. 

''  What  are  our  joys  but  dreams  ?  and  what  our  hopes 
But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud  ? 
There's  not  a  wind  that  blows,  but  bears  with  it 
Some  rainbow  promise." 

I  had  to  learn,  by  many  hard  lessons,  that  our  little  lives — though 
fraught  with  great  results — ^are  controlled  and  determined,  even  in 
their  most  minute  details,  by  our  All-wise  and  Condescending  Father 
in  heaven.  And  as  the  blank  pages  have  been  gradually  filled  with 
the  records  of  many  years,  I  see  clearly  that  "He  hath  done  all 
things  well."  Slender  as  may  have  been  my  qualifications  for  any 
public  Christian  work,  they  were  better  fitted  for  home  than  for 
foreign  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  my  work  in  Newark  I  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Home  Mission,  and  settled  at  Sabden,  North 
Lancashire,  not  thinking  that,  nineteen  years  later,  I  should  renew  my 
connection  with  the  Society,  but  in  another  capacity. 


«  KEEP  THY  HEART  WITH  ALL  DILIGENCE" 

"The  world  never  harms  a  Christian  so  long  as  he  keeps  it  out  of  his  heart 
Temptation  is  never  dangerous  until  it  has  an  inside  accomplice.  Sin  within 
betrays  the  heart  to  the  outside  assailant" 
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[he  spring-time  smiled  upon  me,  and  the  flowers 
Of  Nature's  rearing  raised  their  sunnj  heads, 
As  if  to  welcome  the  long,  joyous  days. 

In  rural  spots  the  golden  furze  shone  forth, 

And  wHd  anemones  hung  graceful  down. 

But  thoughts  may  come  and  go  when  none  of  these 
Around  one's  path  are  flung.    At  eventide — 
While  looking  from  my  casement — ^near,  I  saw 
The  shadow  of  a  cross  ;  and  solemn  thoughts 
Were  wafted  through  the  air  into  my  heart. 
They  seemed  to  say  to  me : ''  Take  up  thy  cross 
Prom  day  to  day,  and  follow  Christ  thy  Lord. 
Thine  is  the  shadow  of  a  cross,  compared 
With  that  He  meekly  bore  for  thee  on  earth. 
To  thy  weak  heart,  indeed,  it  seems  no  shadow  I 
Full  oft  it  weighs  thee  down,  and  makes  thee  cry, 
'  Father,  if  possible,  remove  the  cross  ! ' 
Yet  meekly  bear  it,  as  did  He.    Calm  strength 
Will  come,  as  by  an  angel,  from  Gkxl's  throne. 
Christ's  favoured  servants  feared  when  the  great  cloud 
Overshadowed  them  ;  and  yet  what  tongue  can  tell 
The  enrapturing  truths  that  dawned  upon  their  souls, 
As  there,  baptized  in  dazzling  clouds  of  light. 
They  heard  the  voice :  'This  is  Mt  Son  !    Hsab  Hoc  !'  ? 
The  wondrous  scene  foretold  both  cross  and  crown. 
Then  fear  not    Though  the  shadow  of  thy  cross 
Should  lengthen  down  into  the  night  of  death. 
Heaven  hath  no  cross,  and  thus  can  never  have 
Its  shadow  !    There  for  aye  *  the  crown  of  life ' 
Doth  deck  each  conqueror's  brow." 

Penzance.  H.  H. 


♦  Written  on  seeing  the  shadow  of  a  cross  thrown  from  St.  Paul's  Church,  Penzance, 
on  a  house  opposite. 
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(Continued  from  page  367.) 

UT  now  let  us  look  at  the  man  himaelf.     He  stood  in  a 

simple  coat,  without  gown,  bands,  or  any  other  clerical 

insignia.     On  that  morning  he  looked  in  perfect  health, 

but  I  was  told  that  for  some  years  he  had  suffered  much- 

His  sermon,  too,  bore  witness,  in  more  than  one  passage, 

that  he,  too,  most  have  experienced  what  St.  Paul  writes : — "  Lest  I 

should  be  exalted  above  measure  tliiough  the  abondance  of  the  rere- 

lations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh."    And  veiilj,  if 

Paul  needed  such  a  humiliation  to  be  kept  from  self-exaltation,  is  it 

not  needed  also  by  the  English  preacher  whose  success  in  proclaimiiig 

tiie  Gfospel  has  no  parallel  in  our  times  ? 

On  first  seeing  Mr.  Spurgeon  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  late 
Christopher  Blomhardt,  of  Bad  Boll.*  On  more  careful  examination, 
however,  I  found  a  considerable  difference  between  the  simple,  bene- 
volent, meditative,  mystical  Swabian,  and  the  bold,  free,  practical 
Englishman.  In  the  sturdy,  broad  figure,  the  florid,  round  face,  witii 
the  honest  eyes,  and  winning,  warm,  unformal  manners,  tiie  two  are 
much  alike.  But  whilst  the  meditative  German  was  quite  filled  vith 
thoughts  of  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  lestoraUon  oi 
all  things,  the  Englishman  desires  at  once,  in  this  very  hour,  to  bring 
the  lost  and  wavering  souls  to  decision,  and  to  sing  "  Hallelujah  "  over 
their  salvation, 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  the  type  of  a  man  of  noble  heart-^^inning  natme. 
One  still  recognised  in  him  the  self-tai^t  man  who  has  been  trained, 
not  by  doctors,  professors,  philosophers,  or  rhotoriciana,  but  diiectlj 
by  the  hand  of  God,  like  John  the  Baptist  of  old  in  the  wilderness. 
One  recognises  easily  the  mdn  who  once  spoke  on  an  overturned  tab 
to  the  people  who  had  gathered  round  him  on  a  barren  heath.  Be 
speaks  exactly  as  he  feels ;  and  he  can  confidently  express  himself 

*  A  well-known  clergyman  who,  by  the  uutrumentality  of  pi^er,  perfonitd 
jnany  cores,  cart  out  demons,  &c. — Thk  Tbasblatob. 
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thus,  because  his  courage  is  founded  upon  a  humility  full  of  faith. 
Christian  heroism,  and  sanctified  self-consciousness — ^*^  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am,"  shines  through  his  entire  being.  '*  Every  inch 
a  man,"  somebody  has  said  of  him ;  and  the  impression  I  received  of 
him  is  ill  harmony  with  this  praise.  We  receive  the  calming  impres- 
sion that  this  man,  if  need  were,  would  at  any  moment  lay  down  his 
head  on  the  block  for  the  GosjDel  he  preaches.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  dacided  contrast  than  between  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  High 
Churdi  priests  whom  I  saw  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  elsewhere.  Tliese  were  continually  changing  their 
dress,  their  position,  their  bearing,  and  even  the  tone  of  their  voice. 
ThCTe  everything  is  pomp  and  ceremony.  Choristers,  candles  carried 
to  and  fro,  processions,  long-winded  litanies,  and  glorious  music> 
played  the  main  part.  All  ears  were  bent  on  the  music,  while 
hearts  were  apparently  little  touched  by  the  read  sermon.  ThesQ 
clerical  brethren  of  the  High  Church  reminded  me  but  too  much  of 
Soman  Catholics  in  bearing,  training,  and  ritual.*  With  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  other  Dissenters  whom  I  heard,  one  might  have  wished  a  little 
less  freedom  of  speech.  But,  in  his  case,  my  final  impression  was  that 
this  man  is  as  God  has  made  him,  and  that  there  is  not  an  atom  of  an 
actor  in  hka,  which  is  saying  mucL  He  is  a  preacher  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  has  become  what  he  is  by  God's  own  original  creation. 
He  needs  no  gown  or  bands,  though  they  would  do  him  no  harm.  As 
to  his  outward  maimer^  he  would  speak  for  five  minutes  scarcely 
moving  head,  hand,  or  foot.  Then  he  would  lay  both  hands  quietly 
on  the  balustrade  of  his  platform,  or  put  his  right  hand  into  his 
bosom,  or  cross  both  arms  over  his  chest,  or  behind  him«  But  then, 
again,  his  whole  frame  would  rise  as  if  in  holy  struggle.  It  was  like 
a  fervent  wrestling  with  God  and  with  mankind.  He  would  then  lift 
both  hands  imploringly  to  heaven,  as  if  he  would  constrain  God  to 
descend,  and   then  again  turn  to  his  congregation  with  a  touching 


*  To  avoid  misundeistanding,  I  remark,  however,  that  at  present  these  ritualistic 
priests  are  a  minority  in  the  Church  of  England.  Qod  grant  it  may  continue  so, 
otherwise  the  Englit^  nation  would  soon  fall  away  into  Romanism  and  Popery 
In  most  churches  of  the  <*  Church  of  England  "  the  service  is  almost  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  the  diffetence 
only  that  in  the  whole  English  State-Church  the  Idtuxgy  over-rules  the  entire 
service. — The  Author. 
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persaasive  tone  which  moved  and  thrilled  every  heart  I  need 
scarcely  add  that,  in  all  this,  his  clear,  sonorous,  ringing  voice  was 
a  great  advantage  to  him. 

The  40th  Psalm  was  his  text  on  that  morning.  Unfortunately, 
much  was  lost  to  so  bad  an  English  scholar  as  myself.  For  all  that,  the 
sermon  greatly  edified  ma  Even  now  it  echoes,  not  in  my  ears  only, 
but  in  my  heart,  how  he  pronounced  the  words  three  times,  '*  Oh, 
Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me  "  (verse  13).  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
place  to  give  an  outline  of  the  sermon.  Before  these  lines  are 
printed,  it  may  possibly  have  been  published  in  German.  But  until 
that  Sunday  I  never  understood  tlie  vast  influence  of  this  man.  It 
was  then  clear  to  me  that  his  sermons  require  not  so  much  to  be  read 
as  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  heard,  too,  in  this  grand  stirring  congregation. 

An  infinite  pity  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  a  deep  longing  to  lift 
out  of  ruin  every  soul  that  comes  within  the  sound  of  his  voice; 
these  are  his  characteristics.  I  had  already  read  many  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  sermons.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  his  friends,  I 
must  confess  that,  though  I  found  most  of  them  good,  they  were, 
neither  in  form  nor  thought,  better  than  many  printed  German 
sermons  which  do  not,  by  far,  find  so  much  acceptance  among  the 
German  people.  But  now,  when  I  heard  this  man  and  saw  him 
personally,  the  influence  he  wields  was  revealed  to  me ;  and  I  under- 
stood how  it  is  that  tens  of  thousands  have  the  highest  confidence  in 
him  personally ;  I  understood  how,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  thousands 
and  thousands  are  attracted  by  his  magic  power  from  all  ends  and 
corners  of  gigantic  London. 

And  here,  perhaps,  some  of  my  dear  brethren  in  the  ministry  will 
ask  me  whether  Mr.  Spurgeon  carefully  studies  hifS  sermons,  writes 
them  out,  and  commits  them  to  memory.  On  this  point  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  anything  certain  or  reliable ;  nevertheles,  I 
will  guarantee  that  this  man  works  thoroughly,  not  only  on  his  knees, 
but  also  with  brain  and  pen,  and  does  not  rely  on  sudden  inspiration, 
or  on  his  happy  genius.  All  he  said  was  evidently  thoroughly 
thought  out.  He  never  hesitated  a  moment  over  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  and  never  uttered  an  imperfect  sentence.  Yet  he  had  so  mastered 
his  subject,  that  he  was  evidently  lifted  above  his  manuscript,  and  the 
sermon  flowed  forth  like  a  full  stream  new-born  from  its  source ;  and 
this  is,  I  think,  the  object  at  which  every  clerical  and  secular  speaker 
should  aim. 
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However,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  character  of  the  congregation 
and  the  impression  it  made  upon  me.  The  thousands  I  saw  before 
me  were  evidently  from  all  ranks  of  society,  and  there  were  certainly 
as  many  men  as  women.  Though  the  middle-classes  prevailed,  I  also 
saw  some  people  so  degraded,  physically  and  morally,  that  one  could 
not  find  the  like  in  all  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  gentle- 
men and  ladies  with  powdered  and  pig-tailed  footmen  sitting  behind 
them.  Some  negroes  were  also  present ;  and  I  recognised  a  China- 
man and  a  Hindoo,  whom  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the  previous  day  in 
the  Home  for  Orientals.  In  the  gallery  there  sat  a  troop  of  splendid 
soldiers,  whose  white  puggarees,  bound  to  their  helmets,  indicated  that 
they  were  about  to  sail  for  Egypt.  For  some  of  them  tliis  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  public  worship  on  earth ;  who  can  tell  how  many  of 
tliem  lie  buried  in  the  desert  sand  ?  Yonder,  in  the  aisles  of  the  area, 
several  seamen,  in  their  becoming  costume,  have  taken  their  stand. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  first  time  for  years  that  they  are  able  to  praise  God 
in  this  great  congregation.  It  is  evident  by  their  bearing  that  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  appear  in  such  a  place.  Those  two  young 
women  with  their  babies  yonder  have  to  leave  the  Tabernacle,  because 
the  little  ones  protest  too  violently  against  the  preacher.  More  than 
one  lady  is  led  out  deadly  pale  and  almost  fainting.  I  only  wondered 
that  this  was  not  more  frequently  the  case,  for  the  ah*  in  the  building 
on  that  sultry  day  was  nearly  stifling.  It  was  not  very  edifying, 
moreover,  that  hundreds  of  fans  were  continually  in  motion  to  cool 
the  air,  and  that  not  only  in  the  hands  of  ladies !  This  made  a  very 
restless  and  disturbing  impression;  one  got  quite  nervous  from  it. 
Too  many  of  those  present  tried  to  improve  the  air  by  the  musk 
which  they  carried  with  them.  This  is  a  lamentable  fancy  of  the 
English;  even  the  cabmen  chew  little  pills. of  musk,  so  as  not  to 
smell  of  beer  and  gin.  And  from  those  who  sat  in  front  of  me  in  the 
Tabernacle,  there  proceeded  a  smell  of  musk  which  was  nearly  over- 
powering. 

From  all  this  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  congregation  made 
no  very  edifjdng  impression  on  me.  That  is  both  true  and  false ;  it 
is  necessary  to  discriminate.  Doubtless,  hundreds  had  only  come 
from  curiosity.  Mr.  Spurgeon  belongs,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
he  remarkable  sights  of  London;  and  numberless  strangers  are 
advised  to  see  and  hear  him  as  a  curiosity.  Many  hear  him  as  one 
hears  a  celebrated  violin  player  or  reciter,  and,  therefore,  without  any 
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prayerful  thirst  for  eternal  truth ;  and  these  are,  of  course,  not 
reverential  hearers.  To  me,  it  was  both  amusing  and  melancholy  to 
find,  some  days  later,  in  the  celebrated  wax-work  cabinet  of  Madame 
Tussaud,  the  figure  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  not  far  from  Arabi 
Pacha,  who  was  just  then  the  terror  of  the  English ;  not  far  from 
Cetewayo,  who  was  at  that  time  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  his  kingdom  back  again,  and  also  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  superior  power  of  the  English ;  not  far,  too,  from  the  figures  of 
Stanley  and  Livingstone,  and  from  those  of  Kaiser  Wilhebn  and 
Prince  Bismarck,  stood  the  much-admired  image  of  the  Baptist 
preacher,  exactly  as  he  stands  on  his  platform ;  and  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  no  less  than  the  others.  Now,  it  is  clear  that 
the  many  who  had  come  to  hear  Spurgeon's  sermon  without  a  wor- 
shipping spirit,  just  as  they  go  to  a  theatre,  and  who  were  busy  with 
their  lorgnettes  and  opera-glasses ;  some  writing,  some,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  even  drawing,  others  counting  the  audience — ^that  these  elements, 
I  say,  detracted  from  the  solemnity  of  the  impression.  By  far  the 
largest  number,  however,  I  must  say,  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  words  of  the  speaker.  In  many  faces  I  saw  the  deepest  emotion; 
and  many  a  tear  fell  from  the  eyes  of  those  near  me.  Instinctively  I 
felt  certain  that  many  of  these  men  and  women  were  receiving  holy 
impulses  whose  wave-circles  would  reach  the  shores  of  the  eternal 
world.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  kind  face  of  the  plain  man  who  sat 
next  to  me,  and  who  looked  out  the  text  and  reached  me  his  Bible, 
Wliile  doing  so,  he  put  his  finger  on  the  first  word  of  the  Psalm,  and 
said,  with  an  unspeakably  happy  tone,  "  The  Lord  inclined  unto  me." 
With  this  he  looked  into  my  eyes  in  such  a  way  that  I  joyfully  felt 
that  he  thought  me  one  of  those  who  knew  what  the  Psalm  meansu 

It  did  me  good  to  see  how  friendly  and  cordial  the  people  were 
with  each  other,  and  how,  after  the  sermon,  many  shook  hands,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  form  a  bond  of  friendship  over  that  which  they  had 
heard.  It  is  also  worthy  of  imitation  that  nearly  all  brought,  besides 
their  hymn  books,  a  small  Bible,  and  used  it  diligently.  I  observed, 
too,  that  they  generally  found  the  place  in  a  few  seconds,  and  by  this 
one  could  see  that  they  were  much  at  home  in  the  Word  of  GodL  The 
hymn-book  contained  mainly  Psalms.  Other  hymns  were  there,  too, 
but  they  rarely  reach  the  beauty,  power,  majesty,  and  solenmity  of 
our  German  hymns.  The  English  h)nnn8  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
sentimental,  and  move  in  a  very  limited  circle  of  thought 
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At  half-past  twelve  the  sendee  came  to  an  end.  It  ended 
unexpectedly,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  I  looked  for  a  concluding 
hymn.  This  was  omitted,  and  the  omission  seemed  to  me  a  mistake. 
llie  congregation  ought  to  have  the  last  word.  But  perhaps  these 
are  matters  of  taste. 

From  an  elevated  point  of  view  outside  I  watched  the  surging 
human  sea  dispersing  in  all  directions.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
seeds  of  eternal  truth  had  found  their  soil  in  the  hearts  of  those 
thousands  ?  "  The  day  will  make  it  clear."  Soon,  however,  I  was 
again  sitting  beneath  the  beautiful  silent  trees  of-  Bromley.  I  read 
over  the  40th  Psalm,  and  resolved  to  preach  from  it  on  one  of  my 
first  Sundays  at  Bremen.  This  I  have  done ;  and,  if  the  sermon  was 
edifying,  our  friend  Spurgeon  certainly  deserves  a  share  of  the 
gratitude  of  my  congregation. 


By  Prof.  Max  Muller. 


OT  far  from  our  house,  and  opposite  the  old  church  with  the 
golden  cross,  stood  a  large  building,  larger  yet  than  the 
church,  and  with  many  towers.  These  looked  old  and 
gray  too — ^they  had  no  golden  cross,  but  stone  eagles  were 
perched  on  their  tops,  and  a  large  white-and-blue  flag 
waved  from  the  highest  tower  just  over  the  lofty  doorway,  where  the 
stone  steps  led  up,  and  where  on  either  side  a  mounted  soldier  kept 
guard.  The  house  had  many  windows,  and  behind  the  windows  one 
saw  red  silk  curtains  with  golden  tassels,  and  in  the  courtyard  stood 
row«  of  linden-trees ;  they  shaded  the  gray  walls  in  sunmier  with 
their  green  foUage,  and  strewed  the  turf  with  their  white,  fragrant 
blossoms.  Many  a  time  had  I  gazed  up  at  them,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  linden-trees  exhaled  their  sweetness,  and  the  windows  were 
ighted,  I  saw  many  forms  moving  hither  and  thither  like  shadows, 
and  music  sounded  from  above,  and  carriages  drove  up,  from  which 
ladies  and  gentlemen  stepped  forth  and  hastened  up  the  stairs.  They 
all  looked  so  beautiftd  and  good,  and  the  men  had  stars  on  their 
breast,  and  the  women  had  fresh  flowers  in  their  hair — and  I  often 
thought.  Why  dost  thou  not  also  go  in  ? 
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Now  one  day  my  father  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, "  We  will 
go  up  to  the  castle.  You  must  be  very  good,  though,  and  polite  when 
the  Princess  speaks  with  you,  and  must  kiss  her  hand." 

I  was  about  six  yeais  old,  and  felt  glad — as  glad  as  one  only  can 
be  at  six  years  of  age.  I  had  had  so  many  quiet  thoughts  about  the 
shadows  which  at  evening  I  saw  at  the  lighted  windows,  and  had 
heard  at  home  so  much  good  of  the  Prince  and  Princess — ^how  thej 
were  so  gracious,  and  brought  help  and  comfort  to  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  how  they  had  been  chosen  by  God's  mercy  to  protect  the  good 
and  punish  the  wicked.  And  so  I  had  long  since  pictured  to  myself 
how  it  must  be  in  the  castle,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  seemed  like 
old  acquaintances  to  me,  whom  I  knew  as  well  as  I  did  my  nut- 
cracker and  my  leaden  soldiers. 

My  heart  beat  as  I  ascended  the  long  flight  of  steps  with  my  Either 
and,  while  he  was  stiU  telling  me  that  I  must  call  the  Prince  and 
Princess  "  Your  Highness,"  the  folding  doors  flew  open,  and  I  saw 
before  me  a  stately  lady  with  shining  eyes.  She  seemed  to  advance 
towards  me  and  reach  me  her  hand.  Her  face  wore  an  expression  I 
had  long  known,  and  a  faint  smile  stole  over  her  lips.  I  could  con- 
tain myself  no  longer,  and  while  my  father  still  stood  at  the  door, 
and,  I  knew  not  why,  was  bowing  deeply,  my  heart  leaped  into  my 
throat,  and  I  ran  towards  the  beautiful  lady  and  threw  my  arms  about 
her  and  kissed  her  as  I  did  my  mother.  The  beautiful,  stately  lady 
seemed  not  displeased,  and  stroked  my  hair,  and  smiled.  But  my 
father  took  my  hand  and  drew  me  away,  and  said  I  was  very  naughty, 
and  he  would  never  bring  me  there  again  .  Then  I  grew  quite  con- 
fused, and  the  blood  rushed  into  my  cheeks,  for  I  felt  that  my  father 
did  me  wrong.  I  looked  at  the  Princess  that  she  should  defend  me, 
but  her  face  wore  an  expression  of  nuld  seriousness.  Then  I  looked 
at  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  in  the  room,  and  thought  that 
they  would  stand  by  me.  But,  as  I  looked,  I  saw  that  they  were  all 
laughing.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  ran  away  through  the 
door,  down  the  stairs,  past  the  lindens  in  the  courtyard  towards  home, 
till  I  came  to  my  mother,  and  threw  myself  into  htsaiii^  and  sobbed 
and  wept 

"  And  what  has  happened  to  you  ? "  said  she. 

"  Ah,  mother,"  I  cried,  '^  I  was  with  the  Princess,  and  she  was  so 
good  and  so  beautiful,  so  just  like  you,  my  dear  mother^  that  I  had  to 
throw  my  arms  about  her,  and  kiss  her." 
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"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  "  you  should  not  have  done  that,  for  those 
are  strange  people,  and  lords  and  ladies." 

•'  And  what  are  strange  people  ? "  said  I.  "  May  I  not,  tlien,  love 
all  people  who  look  at  me  with  their  kind  sweet  eyes  ? " 

'•  You  may  love  them,  my  son,"  answered  my  mother,  "  but  you  may 
not  show  it." 

"  Is  it  something  wrong,  then,"  I  asked, ''  that  I  should  love  people  ? 
And  why  may  I  not  show  it  ? " 

**  Well,  you  are  right,"  said  she ;  "  but  you  must  do  as  your  father 
says,  and  when  you  grow  older  you  will  understand  why  you  may  not 
embrace  all  beautiful  women  with  sweet  kind  eyes." 

That  was  a  sad  day.  My  father  came  home  and  maintained  that  I 
had  been  naughty.  In  the  evening  my  mother  put  me  to  bed,  and  I 
said  my  prayers,  but  I  could  not  sleep,  and  kept  thinking.  What  are 
strange  people  whom  we  may  not  love  ? 

Poor  human  heart !  So,  even  in  the  springtime  are  thy  leaves 
broken,  and  the  feathers  torn  from  thy  wings  1  When  the  morning- 
red  of  life  opens  the  secret  chalice  of  the  soul,  all  within  is  fragrant 
with  love.  We  learn  to  stand  and  to  walk,  to  speak  and  to  read ;  but 
love  no  one  teaches  us.  It  belongs  to  us  as  does  life ;  yes,  they  say, 
that  is  the  deepest  principle  of  our  being.  As  the  heavenly  bodies 
attract  and  incline  to  each  other,  and  are  held  together  by  the 
eternal  law  of  gravitation,  so  do  heavenly  souls  incline  to  and 
attract  each  other,  aild  are  held  together  by  the  eternal  law  of 
love.  A  flower  cannot  bloom  without  sunshine,  and  man  cannot 
live  without  love.  Must  not  the  heart  of  the  child  break  with 
fear  when  the  first  cold  breath  of  this  strange  world  sweeps  over  it  ? 
Did  there  not  shine  upon  him,  from  a  mother's  and  a  father^s  eye,  the 
warm  sunlight  of  love,  like  a  mild  reflex  of  Divine  light  and  Divine 
love  ?  And  the  love  which  then  awakens  in  the  child — ^it  13  the 
purest  and  the  deepest  love.  It  is  the  love  which  embraces  the  entire 
world ;  which  glows  where  it  meets  the  light  of  two  sincere  human 
eyes;  which  exults  where  it  hears  human  voices.  It  is  the  old 
immeasurable  love ;  a  deep  well,  which  no  plummet  has  yet  fathomed 
— ^a  source  of  inexhaustible  riches.  He  who  knows  it,  knows  also  that 
in  love  there  is  no  measure,  no  more  and  no  less,  but  that  he  who 
loves  can  only  love  with  all  lus  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his 

strength,  with  all  his  mind. 
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But  oh,  how  little  there  remains  of  this  love  even  before  a  half  of 
our  life's  journey  is  achieved  !  Even  the  child  learns  that  there  are 
strange  people,  and  ceases  to  be  a  child.  The  well  of  love  is  covCTed, 
and  with  Uie  years  it  becomes  choked.  Our  eyes  sparkle  no  more,  but 
gravely  and  coldly  we  pass  each  other  on  the  noisy  streets.  We 
scarcely  greet,  for  we  know  how  sharply  it  cuts  into  the  soul  when  a 
greeting  remains  unanswered,  land  how  it  hurts  to  part  from  those 
whom  we  have  once  greeted,  and  whose  hand  we  have  pressed.  The 
wings  of  the  soul  lose  almost  all  their  feathers— the  leaves  of  the 
flolver  are  almost  all  broken  and  fade — «nd  of  the  exhaustless  wdl  of 
love  there  remain  to  us  but  a  few  drops  to  cool  our  tongue,  so  that  we 
faint  hot  These  drops  We  still  ciall  love.  But  it  is  no  ndore  the  pure, 
free,  child-love.  It  is'  love^  with  fear  and  pain — glowing  ardour- 
burning  passion — ^love  that  consumes  itself,  like -rain-drops  on  the  hot 
sand— love  that  desires,  not  loVe  ttiat  gives  itself— bve  that  asks, 
"  Wilt  tliou  be  mine  ? "  not  love  that  says,  "  I  must  be  thine !"  A 
selfish,  desperate  love  I  And  this  is  the  loVe  of  which  poets  sing,  and 
in  which  youths  and  maidens  believe^-a  fire  that  flickiers  and  flames, 
but  does  not  warm,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  smoke  and  ashes. 
We  have  all  once  believed  that  these  rockets  a're  sunbeams  of  eternal 
love.  '"■  But'the  brighter  the  glo'^,  tiie  darker  the  night  that  follows. 

And  then,  when  aU  about  us  grows  dark,  when  we  feel  a  great  lone- 
liness, when,  right  and  left,  all  people  pass  by  Us  without  recdgmtfon, 
then  sometimes  an  old,  forgotten  feeling  rises  in  our  breast,  and  we 
know  not  what  it  is,  for  it  is  neither  love  nor  friendship.    "  Dost  thou 
not  know  me  ? "  one  would  say  to  everjr  ohe  that  passes  by  coldly  and 
indifferently.    Then  do  we  feel  that  man  is  nearer  to  man  tiian  brother 
to  brother,  father  to  son,  friend  to  friend.     And^  like '  an  old  holy 
legend,  it  rings  through  our  soul,  that  the  strange  people  are  our  neigh- 
bours. And  why  is  it  that  we  must  pass  them  by  silently  f  We  know 
not,  and  ffiUst  submit  thereto.   When  two  trains  rttsh  past  each  (kher, 
and  yott  see  a*  familiar  face  that  would  greet  you,  try' to  stretch  out 
your  hand  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  friend  who  flies  past  yon,' and  you 
will,  perhaps,  understand  why  inah  here  below  passes  man  Gently. 

Said  an  old  sage,  ''^I  saw  the  splinters  of  a  wrecked  ship  floating  on 
the  sea.  But  a  few  meet  and  hold  together  for  a  time!  Then  comes 
a  storm,  and  drives  them  to  the  east  and  west,  and  here  below  th^ 
meet  no  more.  So  it  Lsl  with  man.  But  the  great  shipwtfeck  has  no 
one  seen." — From  " Oerman  Love"  by  Prof. 'Max  MuUer. 
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PAPER  with  the  above  title  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Midland  Baptist  Aasodationy  held  in  Leamington  on  the  25^h  and 
26th  of  June,  by  the  Bev.  H.  Ceilings,  of  Providence  Chapel,  Cosele j. 
The  tone  and  chamcterof  that  paper  seem  to  have  given  great  offence* 
to  a  large  nxunber  of  those  who  heard  it ;  uid,  judging  from  the  apparently  full 
newspaper  report  which  has  been  seat  to  us,  we  cannot  affect  surprise  at  the  eon< 
demnation  it  has  provoked.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  subject  it  to  detailed 
critidsm  ;  for  we  cannot  account  it  worthy  of  that  amount  of  respect.  We  have 
no  liking  for  the  self-imposed  occupation  of  heresy-hunting,  and  we  would 
ifillingly  allow  some  measure  of  freedom  to  young  ministers  among  us  who  may 
show  signs  of  impatience  with  old  ways  of  thinking.  Such  impatience  is  a  com- 
mon and,  we  suppose,  a  natural  characteristic  of  youth.  Probably  it  was,  in  part, 
this  spirit  of  wise  tolerance  that  induced  most  of  the  ministers  and  delegates,  of 
any  superior  standing,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  to  refrain  from  protesting 
against  Mr.  Ceilings'  gratuitously  offensive  remarks ;  a  decision  which  may  be 
commended,  if  their  silence  be  not  misinterpreted  by  Mr.  CoUings  himself  and 
by  other  foes  of  the  "orthodoxy  **  which  he  has  presumed  to  denoimce.  What 
special  qualification  he  has  for  sitting  in  public  judgment  upon  the  doctrines  and 
practices  which  our  churches  have  adopted,  we  are  unable  to  discern.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  to  play  over  again  the  part  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaeonsfield ;  perhaps  Mr.  CoUings  may  desire  a  similar  fame  to  that . 
which  was  achieved  by  the  late  Qeorge  Dawson.  We  suspect,  however,  that  in 
both  cases  the  requisite  genitu  will  be  found  to  be  lacking.  Mr.  CoUings  can 
meer,  indeed,  to  perfection  ;  but  we  do  not  conclude  from  his  paper  that  he  can 
do  an3rtliing  else  particularly  weU.  He  seems  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
antipathy  to  aU  past  theologies  and  forms  of  worship,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
men  once  earnestly  accepted  them  ;  and  to  aU  present  theologies  and  forms  of 
worship,  for  the  simple  reason  that  men  earnestly  accept  them  now.  What  he  has 
to  offer  in  the  place  of  what  he  would  sweep  away,  he  is  either  too  proud,  or  too 
sagacious^  or  too  limited  in  resourees,  to  teU  us.  He  is  a  sort  of  Nihilist  in  the 
GhuTch,  with  this  difference,  that^  instead  of  working  mischief  secretly,  he  allows 
—shall  we  say  invites  ?— his  victims  to  look  on  while  he  fixes  his  box,  lights  his 
fuse,  and  fires  off  the  explosive  matter  which  he  has  compounded.  He  does  not, 
in  so  many  terms,  condemn^ the  old  Book,"  "the  old  Gospel,"  "the  old 
theology,"  "  the  old  prayers,  hymns,  and  tunes ; "  he  reserves  his  condemnation 
for  the  antiquated  people. for  whom  .these  old  things  retain  their  charm — a  con- 
demnation which  logically  implies  that  the  old  things  which  they  prefer  are  not 
worth  the  preference.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  newest  things  have  the  best  chance 
of  being  the  truest,  and  that  the  truest  things  of  to-day  wiU  have  ceased  to  be  the 
truest  to-morroWy  inasmuch  as  things  newer  stUl  will  have  by  that  time  started 
into  being.  No  doubt,  as  he  says,  orthodoxy  was  intolerant  in  former  days  ;  so  was 
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every  other  "  doxy ''  in  as  fiEur  as  it  liad  the  power  to  be  so.  The  table*,  however, 
are  being  rapidly  turned,  and  orthodoxy  i&now  compelled  to  take  its  taste  of  per- 
secution. As  for  poor  Mr.  Spurgeon — 'Hhat  *  guide,  philosopher,  friend,'  theology- 
monger,  sermon-maker  for  all  hapless,  helpless,  belated,  benighted,  lazy,  ignorant 
students — save  the  mark  ! — and  mimsters  " — he  is  '^  the  chief  of  sinners,"  chieflv, 
it  would  appear,  because  he  is  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans  !  If  Mr.  CoUings  be  not 
too  self-confident  to  learn,  he  will  think  differently  about  all  these  matters  by  the 
time  he  is  twenty  years  older.  He  will  not  complain  of  severity  in  the  few  line$ 
we  have  ventured  to  write  respecting  him  ;  they  are  gentleness  itself  compared 
with  the  onslaught  by.  which  they  have  been  suggested.  Why  should  we  be 
angry  ?  The  old  things  of  which  "  orthodoxy  "  is  so  "  conservative  "  are  not  deaJ 
yet,  and  it  will  require  a  stronger  man  than  our  young  assailant  to  slay  them. 


^eljutos. 


Serkons  and  ADDBE8B98.    By  the  late  George  Qould.    With  a  Memoir  by  his 
Son,  G.  P.  Gould,  M.A.    London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons,  3,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Labt  month  we  briefly  announced  the  publication  of  this  volume^  a  mc»« 
complete  and  careful  perusal  of  which  enables  us  now  to  give  it  the  hearty  oooi- 
mendation  we  naturally  expected  it  would  deserve.  More  than  a  qnmter 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  memoir,  whichj  however,  does  not  contain  a 
single  superfluous  record,  or  a  single  reminiscence  or  reflection  which  mighty  with 
propriety,  have  been  omitted.  We  may  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Gould  was  blest 
with  a  son  characterised  by  intellectual  powers  resembling  his  own,  and  aniiuattid 
by  the  high  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  those  powers,  together  with  the  ferrent 
attachment  to  evangelical  truth,  which  he  uniformly  displayed.  Such  qualities 
were  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  suitable  memoir ;  and  the  result  of  theii 
pensive  but  willing  consecration  to  the  task  is  one  by  which  Mr.  Gould's  many 
friends  must  be  gratified.  We  can  well  understand  the  fine  filial  feeling  which 
found  expression  in  the  prefatory  words : — 

^*  I  have  stadiously  endeavoured  to  write  with  impartiality,  and  to  merge,  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  son  in  the  biographer.  If  I  shall  seem  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  can 
rely  with  confidence  upon  the  indulgence  of  those  readers  who  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  my  task.  To  me  it  has  bsen  a  labour  of  love,  hot  a  labour  not  without  its 
attendant  pain,  to  prepare  this  book.  I  would  that  I  could  have  brought  to  my  work 
more  of  experience,  and  more  of  power  worthily  to  ponrtray  him  to  whose  dear  memory 
I  am  conscious  I  must  do  injustice,  even  while  I  seek  to  do  it  honour." 

The  memoir  thus  modestly  introduced  is  a  deeply  interesting  one.  The 
principal  facts  embodied  in  it  were  recorded  in  our  pages  shortly  after  Mr.  Goulds 
death,  and  need  not  be  re-stated  here.  They  set  our  lamented  brother  before  n^ 
in  the  vigour  and  versatility  of  his  mind,  in  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  his 
acquirements,  in  the  strength  and  exaltation  of  his  moral  and  religious  cbazacter, 
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and  in  all  the  noble  heartrqualities  wliich  gave  him  weight  and  influence  as  a 
man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  Christian  minister.      • 

The  sermons  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  of  unequal  length.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  elaborated,  and  others  are  evidently  little  more  than  outlines  of  what 
he  intended  them  to  be  in  the  pulpit.  The  first  was  preached  in  Bloomsbury 
Chapel  in  1865  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  It  had  for  its 
subject  ''The  Christian  Campaign"  (2  Cor.  z.  3 — 6X  and  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Baptist  Magazine  of  that  year.  It  occupies  some  forty  pages  of 
the  volume,  and  yet  no  thoughtful  and  appreciative  reader  will  think  that  a  single 
paragraph,  or  even  a  single  sentence,  could  well  be  spared.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  respecting  the  equally  long,  and,  in  some  respects,  still  nobler 
discourse  which  follows  it,  on  "  Christian  Fellowship,"  which  was  adroitly  adapted 
to  the  Norwich  Missionary  Anniversary  of  1867,  and  which  ought  henceforth  to 
rank  amongst  the  master-pieces  of  our  sermon  literature.  It  ib  founded  on 
1  John  L  5-7,  and  opens  thus  : — 

"  It  frequently  happens  that  a  fact  known  to  a  group  of  friends  equally  interested  in 
it  makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  only  one  of  their  number,  and  determines  thence- 
forward the  oliject  of  his  life.  A  special  power  seems  to  accompany  it  into  his  under- 
standing, and  with  the  mysteriousness,  promptness,  and  diffhsiveness  of  life  to  penetrate 
every  faculty  of  his  soul,  and  subdue  to  its  control  all  the  elements  of  his  being — all  the 
conditions  of  his  influence  amongst  men. .  Its  hold  upon  him  does  not  degrade  him  into 
filayery,  but  rather  exalts  him  into  a  sphere  in  which  he  realises  the  most  perfect  liberty. 
By  service  constantly  and  cheerfully  rendered  to  it,  he  becomes  master  of  the  oppor- 
tunities life  gives  to  assert  its  value  and  to  difluse  its  advantages  ;  whilst  the  tendency 
of  accurate  knowledge  on  any  subject  being  to  show  the  connection  of  all  cognate  facts 
and  truths,  enables  him  to  turn  td  accotmt  what  other  men  would  think  to  have  no 
relation  to  his  purpose,  and  thus  more  readily  and  gracefully  to  overcome  all  opposition. 

**  It  seems  strange  that  no  aUosion  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  who 
were  the  personal  firiends  of  our  Lord  on  earth  to  His  mediatorial  prayer  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  save  in  the  case  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesns  loved.  We  might  have  expected 
that  such  a  prayer — offered  at  tuch  a  time — ^and  having  exclusive  reference  to  them  and 
to  the  results  of  their  work  in  the  world — ^would  have  captivated  their  hearts,  and 
defined  the  range  of  all  their  sympathies.  But  no !  Whether  sorrow  made  them 
oblivious,  or  ambition  pre-occupied  their  mipds  and  made  them  speculate  upon  the 
Kingdom  which — notwithstanding  all  He  had  also  said  about  their  being  hated  of  all 
men  for  His  Name's  sake — their  Master  had  '  appointed  unto '  them,  as  His  Father  had 
appointed  unto  Himself,  that  they  might  eat  and  drink  at  His  table  in  His  kingdom, 
and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  or  curiosity  was  busy  in 
anticipating  the  strange  events  which  they  had  been  forewarned  were  about  to  occur 
that  very  night ; — not  one  of  them  recalls  a  phrase,  a  thought  of  the  suUimest  prayer 
that  ever  rose  from  earth  to  heaven,  save  John.  But  it  seemed  to  live  and  breathe  in 
him  from  that  moment  forward.  A  unity  with  Ood  and  His  Son  was  revealed  to  his 
faith  as  not  merely  possible,  but  contemplated  as  the  issue  of  the  work  of  Jesus  ;  and 
his  heart  was  informed  of  a  fellowship  with  all  who  believed  already,  or  '  should  believe,* 
on  Jesus,  so  intimate,  and  tender,  and  loving,  that  earth  could  not  supply  any  analogy 
to  it,  nor  the  union  of  imfallen  spirits  before  the  throne  be  fit  to  resemble  it,  and  the 
luiity  of  God  could  be  its  only  parallel  and  counterpart  As  he  mused,  the  light  became 
more  resplendent  within  his  soul  1    His  eye  darted  as  with  the  wings  of  the  morning 
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through  the  coming  ages,  and  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  fellowship  *  made  perfect  in 
one/  drooped  only  when  dazsled  by  the  glory  of  Him  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see,  bnt  which  he  could  assure  himself  shall  yet  be  seen,  and  shared  by  the  faithfbl, 
throughout  eternity.  And  so  the  words  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  sound  like 
strains  of  music  once  heard  but  neyer  fdrgotten^eohiMS  which  every  breath  of  wind 
fanned  into  new  life  within  him— and  which.no  pne  could  think  of  as  originating  in  lus 
own  efforts  to  reproduce  the  thoi^hts  he  reinembered  :r-^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  thorn  also  which  shall  believe. on  Me  through  their  word  ;  that  they  aU  may  be 
.  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us ;  that 
hey  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me,  be  with  M^  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may  behold  My  glory,  which  Thou  hist 
given  me ;  for  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  life  became 
altogether  new  to  him  from  the  moment  he  caught  these  words,  for  they  were,  of  a 
truth,  '  8]Hrit  and  life  ;'  and  the  purpose  of  his  heart  Was,  thenceforth,  fiked  to  teach 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  it  had  been  illustrated  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ  among 
men,  and  to  show  how  aU  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  were  adapted  to  secure  the  feUowship 
of  them  that  beEeve  on  His  Name,  not  only  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  bat  with 
each  other  also.  '  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  onto  you,  that  jb 
also  may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  aad 
with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ'  " 

Having  annotmced  and  defined  his  theme,  the  preacher  gives  full  expression  to 
-  the  -wonder  occasioned  by  the  &ct  '*  that,  from  being  treated  as  a  heretical  sect 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age,  though  drawn  tc^thar  bj 
the  same  grace,  made  one  with  each  other  in  Christ  Himself,  and  'reconciled 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross,'  split  into  fStustionSy  and  wasted  their  strength 
in  strifes  and  debates  ^ — a  "  catastrophe  "  against  which  <<  every  provision  aeems 
to  have  been  made.''  The  observations  on  this  subtject  lead  to  an  impresBiTe 
paragraph  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  Christendom  to-day* 

"  The  reflection  that,  for  nearly  1,800  years,  these  words  (of  the  text)  have  been  re- 
hearsed in  the  ears  of  successive  generations  of  Christians  witii  only  such  results  as  we 
now  see  in  Christendom,  is  correction  of  all  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  immediate 
fature.    The  state  of  our  own  country — certainly  not  the  worst  representation  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  teachings  of  the  Gfospel  are  held  by  various  classes  of  men,  or  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  Christianity  as  thus  commended  by  its  diadples 
— is  lamentable  evidence  that  we  have  much  to  learn  on  this  subject.    The  estange- 
ihent  of  Christians  from  one' another,  instead  of  startling  us  into  thought  by  its  inoon- 
gmity  with  the  genius  of  thcT  Gospel,  is  poptilarly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,    ^at 
the  consequences  are  frightful  to  think  of.     We  are  losing  the  benefit  of  the  gifts 
'  which  God  is  bestowing  upon  those  who  walk  not  with  Us,  and  are  addicting  ouiselTes  to 
scliools  of  thought,  which  may  ^ve  deflniteness  to  the  fbw  things  we  study,  but  which 
do  not  invigorate  us  by  thelf  Comprehensive  Ta:nge  of  ttoching,  or  by  the  spirit  of  lore 
^Htrhich'they  foster  in  our  hearts.    We  can  speak  to  one  another  on  questions  of  infinite 
^inoment,  or  of  oontrovetsbd  importance,  only  through  the  press,  and  lose,  in  consequence, 
-  the  magical  power  of  the  roice  When  tremtdous  with  emotion,  or  firm  ks  the  basis  of 
our  convictions,  or  persuasive  with  the  eloquenc^e  of  lore.    How  can  we  know  each  other 
thus  ?    Could  the  mastery  of  speech  make  our  compositions  as  perfect  imagas  of  oar 


mental  states  as  photograph]^  secnreg  p.f  oiy  pliyacal  appearajjce,  we  should  still  be 
justified  in  saying  that  even  then  we  Qould  not  be  fully  known  to  our  neighbours,  nor 
could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thenu  And  the  mischief  does  not  end  there. 
The  religious  knowledge  which  exists  in  our  social  seots  is  ajl  but|>tagnant.  Our  con- 
gregations do  not  care  for  a  patient  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
The  men  of  business  who  are  wearied  by  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  daily  occupation, 
eschew,  as  unsuitable  to  a  day  of  rest,  hard  thinking  upon  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein 
we  stand,  and  contentedly  assume  that  an  assent  to  the  things  most  commonly  believed 
amongst  is  all  the  homage  which  they  should  pay  to  truth.  The  lovers  of  light  and 
sensational  literature  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  so  reading  the  Bible  in  rela- 
tion to  these  days,  as  to  discover  adaptations  to  our  wants  which  can  burst  upon  the  soul 
with  the  i\ovelty  and  force  of  new  revelations  from  heaven.  They  are  satisfied  with 
knowing  '  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of , God,*  and  do  not  pretend  to  go  on  unto 
perfection.  Now,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  stagnation  of  religious  know- 
ledge is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  estrangement  in  which  Christians  of  various 
sects  live  in  this  country,  I  do  say  that  it  is  intensified  and  perpetuated  thereby.  And, 
as  the  immediate  consequence  of  our  personal  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of 
revelation,  we  can  see  how  feeble  is  the  apprehension  we  have  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  dying  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  us  unto  Himself  as  * 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  Where  are  the  men  who  '  thus  judge  '—not  in 
their  closets  only,  but  in  their  houses  of  business,  on  the  exchange,  in  the  news-room, 
in  social  life—'  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died,  and  that  He  died  for  all  that  they 
which  live  should  not  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose 
again '  I  Where  is  the  congregation  of  the  upright,  whose  members  live  in  the  constant 
remembrance  that  they  are  not  their  own  ?  Who  of  us  can  appeal  from  our  own  con- 
sciences to  God  who  trieth  the  heart,  '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die.  is  gain  ? ' 
What  do  we  know  of  the  constraint  which  the  love  of  Christ  put  upon  Paul  f  We  do  but 
babble  about  the  love  that  posseth  knowledge,  when  Paul  felt  words  too  poor  to  utter  its 
grandeur,  and  to  declare  its  glory ;  and  our  most  rapturous  joys  in  coAneotion  with  our 
salvation  are  as  evanescent  as  our  conception  of  its  sublimity  is  vague  and  indeterminate. 
No  wonder  that  we  have  such  a  slight  impression  of  the  evU  of  sin  in  our  own  hearts 
and  the  mischief  it  is  disseminating  throughout  the  world.  We  do  not  linger  at  the 
Cross  long  enough  to  allow  the  evidence  of  more  than  a  vulgar  agony  to  infiltrate  into  our 
souls.  We  are  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  an  expiring  God,  but  do  not  strain  our  eyes 
in  the  deepening  gloom  to  see  our  own  sins  laid  upon  Him,  until,  in  very  intensity  of 
contrition  and  gratitude,  we  crucify  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  in  every  evil  lust.  To 
how  many  is  sin  an  inconvenience,  a  misfortune,  a  calamity,  instead  of  the  abominable 
thing  which  Gk>d  hateth,  and  which  we  should  loathe  vrtth  unutteiaUe  aUiorrence  ?  Yet, 
when  the  grace  of  Jesus  is  not  esteemed  aright,  the  evil  of  sin  may  be  admitted  in 
wordE^  but  is  never  adequately  felt  in  the  heart,  and  the  dieck  upon  its;  propagation, 
which  consciousness  of  its  essential  evil  implies,  is  withdrawn  in  the. same  degree. 
Hence  the  defective  sanctification  of  not  a  few  who  are  old  and  well-stricken  in  years. 
Hence,  too,  the  worldlineas  of  many  more  who  do  not  follow  the  Lord  fully.  Hence,  also, 
the  mistaken  notion  with  which  multitiides  assume  the  responsihilities  of  the  Christivi 
pn^fessioii,  as  if  the  brealdng  off  from  their  old  linsiwer^  enough  for  God  and  man, 
and  they  were  not  to  count  themselvea  'dead  indeed'  i»to  ein,  bat  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  Tor  whatever  lowers  the  a^ndation  we  have  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  as  it  is  sprinkled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  our  consciences,  must  also  lessen 
our  sense  of  the  demerit,  the  heinonsness,  the  treasonableness  of  sin  in  ourselves  and 
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others.    Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  Christian  sdsnoe  that  the  moral 
condition  of  man  can  be  understood  only  by  means  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.    The  school  which  rejects  that  sacrifice  has 
never  been  conspicuous  for  its  denunciation  of  sin,  or  for  its  efforts  to  beseceh  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  .  .  .  But  you,  brethren,  have  learnt  a  different  lesson,  and  have 
pondered,  mayhap,  the  saying,  '  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die '  at  the  Cross ;  since 
there  God  hath  demonstrated  His  unwillingness  'that  any  should  perish,'  and  His  willing- 
ness that  'all  should  be  saved.'    Tet,  who  of  us  has  so  studied  the  condition  of  man 
'without  Christ,  without  God,  without  hope  in  the  world,'  as  to  have  shared  the 
profound  sorrow  of  saints  in  the  olden  time  Y    .    .    .    And  as  in  a  great  degree 
fostering  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  their  imminent  danger— or  generating  evaneaeent 
surmises  as  to  the  final  judgement  of  God— or  simulating,  in  spasmodic  efforts, 
a   zeal   which    should   never   know    weariness   in   the   service   of  God — the  want 
of   'fellowship'   amongst  Christians   must   be   condemned    and   deplored.     If   we 
dwelt   in   love    with    one   another    as    God   hath   loved   us,    we   must  needs   be 
'able  to   comprehend '^as  we   do  iwt   at  present — 'the  breadth,   and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  being 
filled  unto  the  fulness  of  God.'    Our  various  histories  Would  but  illustrate  the  all- 
embracing  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  perpetually  remind  us  that  the  wider  the  test,  the 
ampler  is  the  proof  that  it  is  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son  that  deansetii  fnoi 
all  sin.'    And  as  our  consciences^became  pure  through  the  cleansing  of  that  blood,  and 
our  '  walk '  more  and  more  '  in  the  light,'  men  would  believe  that  *  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  should  be 
saved.'    Our  fellowship  would  daily  become  more  perfect,  and  more  completely  soswer 
its  pxedestined  uses  ;  whilst  it  would  impart  new  animation  to  our  hope  of  being  glorified 
together  with  Christ" 

These  quotations  are  long,  but  we  have  made  them  because  they  suitably  iUos- 
trate  the  breadth  and  comprehensiTeness  with  which  Mr.  Qould  was  wont  to 
survey  a  subject^  and  the  felicity  of  diction  which  he  could  easily  commsnd 
for  the  expression  of  the  thonghts  it  suggested  to  him.  Mr.  Gk>uld  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  method  in  which  this  '< fellowship" — ^the  ''pressing  want  of  the 
Church  ^ — "  is  to  be  secured."  Creeds,  confessions,  and  organisations,  he  reminds 
us,  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed.    Moreover, 

"Churches  are  not  designed  to  produce  fellowship,  but  rather  to  make  it  msnifest 
when,  by  other  means,  it  has  been  produced ;  and  their  highest  use  in  this  respect,  is  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  merge  the  fellowship  of  all  saints  with  each  other,  in  a 
narrow,  denominational  policy.  They  were  instituted  by  Christ  to  make  ns  men  in  our 
knowledge,  our  sj'mpathies,  and  our  unselfishness,  and  not  to  shrivel  us  into  pigmies 
that  huddle  together  for  warmth  in  some  hole  in  the  earth." 

Civil  rulers,  with  their  Acts  of  Uniformity,  can  render  no  help  ;  ''  they  have 
merely  demonstrated  their  folly  in  forging  mechanical  bands  for  the  souls  of  their 
subjects."  On  the  other  hand,  '<  some  Christians,  with  almost  equal  £atali^,  have 
suggested  the  substitution  of  an  undenominational  brotherhood  for  our  exialing 
Churches."  With  what  result  ?  Only  to  show  '<  the  practical  working  of  sock 
a  scheme,"  as  it  has  "long  been  displayed,  in  the  most  bitterly  sectarian  d  the 
sects  into  which  we  are  divided." 
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For  a  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Qonld  sends  us  back  to  the  last  of  tbe 
Apostles  ;  and  the  solution  is  found  in  the  words :  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as 
Jesus  is  in  the  light,  we  have  feUowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
.  .  .  God's  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  To  the  exposition  of  this  truth  the 
remainder  of  the  sermon  is  devoted,  and  every  page  of  it  is  luminous.  It  is 
drawn  from  ^  the  functions  of  light,"  which  (1)  "  manifests  objects  and  their 
mutual  relations,"  (2)  ^  fosters  and  serves  to  develop  life  in  its  various  organisms," 
and  (3)  "  is  ever  preparing  living  things  and  beings  to  display  its  influence  on  a 
perpetually  increasing  scale,"  ^  If,"  then,  '^  we  walk  in  the  light,"  these  things 
are  characteristic  of  us  :  (1)  ^<  consciousness  of,  and  delight  in,  our  new  relation  to 
(^f"  (2) ''accurate  perception  of,  and  assent  to,  our  obligations;"  and  (3) 
''cordial  receptivity  of  the  influences  disclosed  to  us  by  the  light."  Under  this 
last  head  the  preacher  well  remarks  : — 

"  Oar  relation  to  oar  fellow-Chrutiana  is  made  manifest  in  Christ,  and  it  is  part  of 
His  plan  to  make  us  senre  one  another.  We  moat  not,  therefore,  tarn  aside  from  the 
coarse  which  He  has  illumined,  because  of  the  association,  which  is  unavoidable,  with 
individuals  who  would  be  intolerable  to  us  if  they  were  not '  called  to  be  saints.'  Every 
one  we  meet  with  may  teach  us  some  lesson,  if  we  are  but  willing  to  receive  it,  and  it  is 
oar  privilege  to  know  that  the  most  obnoxious,  as  well  the  most  pleasant  incidents  in 
life  are  made  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  To  '  walk  in  the  light ' 
will  always  tax  our  self-control ;  will  call  for  perpetual  watchfulness  against  thinking  of 
ourselves  above  that  which  we  ought  to  think  ;  will  inculcate  humility  by  training  us  in 
the  habit  of  preferring  in  honour  others  to  ourselves ;  and  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no 
power  so  great  as  love  to  overcome  the  jealousy,  the  spitefulness,  the  pride,  the  envy,  in 
which  our  intercourse  may  involve  us.  Happy  is  he  who  is  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
his  personal  defects  than  to  excuse  them  by  the  glaring  faults  of  others  ! " 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  epitomise  or  to  describe  the  other  sermons 
in  this  volmue — most  of  which  are,  as  to  length,  within  the  ordinary  sermon 
limits,  and  some  of  which  are  short  Their  topics  are :  "  The  Honour  which 
Cometh  from  God,"  "  Blessings  Cursed,"  "Children  of  the  Kingdom,"  "  Joy  in 
our  King,"  "  The  Condition  of  the  Final  Award,"  "  Deliverance  from  the  World," 
« Ministerial  Responsibility,"  "  The  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit,"  "  Fulness  in 
Christ,"  "Truth  in  Prayer."  To  these  are  appended  three  invaluable 
"Addresses,"  on  "The  Early  English  Baptists,"  "The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  and  "The  Limits  and  Aims  of  Ministerial  Work."  The  first  was 
delivered  to  St.  Mary's  Literary  Class,  February  9th,  1881 ;  the  second  was  read 
at  the  Autumnal  Session  of  the  Baptist  Union,  held  at  Cardiff,  October  10th, 
1867,  and  is  an  "  Examination  of  the  Theory  of  Sacerdotal  Functions  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  recently  put  forth  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ; "  and  the  third  was  delivered  to  former  Students 
of  Bristol  College,  September  3rd,  1878.  The  sermons  on  "  Fulness  in  Christ " 
and  "  Truth  in  Prayer,"  closed  Mr.  Gould's  long,  laborious,  and  eminently  useful 
ministerial  career.  For  these  fitting  memorials  of  his  princely  intellect,  his 
uncompromising  integrity,  his  devout  heart,  and  his  noble  life,  hia  countless 
^riends  throughout  the  land,  and  in  other  lands,  will  be  deeply  grateful. 
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^  To  Whom  shall  we  go  T'  A  Sermon  preached,  in  the  City:  Temple  on 
Wednesday,  May  Oth,  1883,  in  behalf  of  the  London  Miarionaiy  Society.  By 
Bev.  E.  E.  JenldnBy  M.A.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Wb  have  here  a  great  8ennon<--gi;eat  in  the  tmest  and  beet  sense  of  the  woid. 
A  lady  once  said  to  a  fidend  of  onrs :  "Yon  siwM  have  heard  Mr..— — 
yesterday  morning.-  It  was  a  grwi  sennon ;  at  least  it  was  prea%  cMtwrttL' 
Many  sezmons  which  are  not  great  are  "  greatly  delivered^''  and  many  wMdi 
ai«  tmly  great  are  not  deUvered  in  a  manner  befitting  their  greatneasL  We 
did  not  hear  the  sermon  before  us,  but  we  hare  "  sat  under  "  some  of  the  palpit 
deliverances  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  we  know  that  he  does  not  spoil  the  eflEset  of 
the  matter  of  his  preaching  by  the  manner  of  it ;  on  the  contrazyj  his  manner 
gives  his  matter  the  best  possible  human  chance  of  finding  its  way  into»  and 
taking  full  possession  of^  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  those  to  whom  hs 
speaks.  The  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  structure  of  this  sermon  axe  charming. 
It  is  built  of  solid  matezialB  throughout,  and  there  is  not  an  imperfect  shme^  (X 
a  defective  piece  of  woodwork,  or  a  mistaken  bit  of  ornamentation  in  any  part 
of  it  It  is  founded,  as  the  title  indicates,  upon  John  vL  66 — 69,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  peculiar  mood  of  our  age  in  relation  to  Christianily,  which  he 
describes  as  "  an  unstable  mood  of  thought  regarding  Christ"    He  says  :— 

"  This  is  now  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  world ;  and  no  trial  can  be&U  the  Choicli 
which  is  so  fraught  with  danger.  Hostility  is  a  positiye  temper  ;  we  can  define  it  and 
provide  against  it.  Its  effect  upon  the  Church  is  seldom  baneful,  for  it  drives  the  flock 
into  the  securer  retreats  of  the  fold.  Suffering  for  righteousness*  sake,  moreover,  is  an 
appointed  instrument  of  purity  and  strength.  Bat  an  unstable  mood  of  thought 
regarding  Christ,  surrounding  a  Church  that  lives  by  faith  in  Christ,  is  the  pestflenoe 
that  brings  death  by  infecting  with  noiseless  contagion  the  elements  of  life.  It  is  not 
merely  that  its  footsteps  cannot  be  discerned,  but  its  fayourite  haont  is  the  bod,  the 
spring-opening  of  the  mind ;  and  its  symptoms  are  so  misleading,  that  some  of  its 
worst  types  simulate  health,  vigour,  and  freedom.  Bat  that  which  most  of  all  betnj3 
its  wasting  power  is  its  early  assimilation  to  faith.  The  unstable  mood  is  one  of  the 
incipient  forms  of  incipient  faith,  and,  therefore,  of  elementary  discipleship ;  and  its 
ravages  are  seen  when,  perverted  by  some  passion  or  sentiment  of  selfishness,  it  puts 
back  or  destroys  the  growth  of  faith.  It  is  answerable  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  ofor 
youth,  and  for  the  wide  failure  of  initial  stages  of  Christian  profession,  as  foreseen  by 
the  penetration  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  •  •  •  This  particular  mood  of  mind 
■  regarding  Christ  may  be  traced  in  that  class  of  current  Uteratore  in  which  religioB  iiads 
nnoonsdous  expression  \  where  the  writer  has  a  simple  literary  aim,  and  his  reference  to 
A  Christian  doctrine  or  a  Christian  work  is  an  incidental  iQustration  «r  raminisnence, 
indicating  nO  bias  whatever.  The  manner  in  which  this  casual  toudi  eacapea  a  modea 
writer  is  very  different  from  that  which  distingaiahed  ti»  style  of  ainnlar  ailnaioBBfifty 
years^aga  Then  the  stroke  was  firm;  as  If  the  pnblio  mind  werepervmdad  Ifj  «& 
impreasion  of  the  Divine  anthorily  of  tdie  Scriptures  and  by  a  rfveceaee  fnr  Christitf 
ideas.  Now  the  way  in  which  a  New  Testament  doctrine  is  cited»  or  a  Cfaxistian  wofk 
noticed,  shows  that  the  writer-does  not  regard  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  among  the 
things  '  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us.'  It  seems  as  if  there  wars  a  giadul 
going  away  from  it  To  an  eye  that  does  not  look  ateadfastly  at  the  s|gn  there  is 
nothing  alarming ;  it  may  mean  little  more  than  a  question  of  style  and  taste ;  bat  no 
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Christian  thinker  can  stady  it  without  the  grayest  concern,  withoat  suspecting  that  he 
finds  herein  a  loosening  of  that  religions  faith  which,  in  the  form  of  sentiment,  has  been 
wont  to  command  the  public  opinion  of  this  country;  and  he  knows  that  if  the 
rafiraculous  inspiration  of  Christian  doctrine  depart  from  human  belief,  every  institn* 
tion  that  rests  upon  H  is  doomed." 

Mr.  Jenkins  rightly  reminds  us  that  <<  the  immediate  fdtore  of  the  Church,  the 
future  of  the  next  fifty  years,  will  take  its  character,  whether  of  triumph  6r 
fiailnre,  horn  us,  not  from  our  exkemies. 

*'  If,  against  the  unstable  mood  of  thought  regarding  Christ  which  uow  surrounds  us, 
we,  the  followers  of  Jesus,  present  indissoluble  stability ;  if  we  sharply  recall  to  their 
allQgianoe  to  the  Great  Teacher  those  disciples  who  have  not  been  seduced,  I  will  not 
even  say  shaken,  but  distracted,  by  modem  controVersy ;  if  by  the  help  of  the  Master's 
appeal  we  can  bring  into  a  closer  phalanx  of  unity  *  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours,*  we  shall  wrest  the  next  fifty  years 
from  the  grasp  of  our  enemies,  and  we,  and  not  they,  '  shall  reign  upon  the  earth.'  " 

Groing  away  from  Christ  means  that  we  most  '*  choose  to  dHfi^oi  ^  to  prosecute 
a  new  search," 

''To  drift  would  mean,  in  our  case,  a  reckless  subminion  to  the  involuntary  moods  of 
despair  ;  in  other  words,  that  experience  having  made  us  ashamed  of  our  Christian  hope, 
that  having  been  compelled  to  surrender  Christian  doctrine  to  the  new  tests  of  science, 
we  cut  ourselves  from  the  last  strand  of  faith,  and  consent  to  be  swept  along  in  such 
currents  of  physical  and  intellectual  change  as  the  irrestible  course  of  Nature  may 
determine  for  us.' 

Is  the  other  altarnatiye  preferable  ?  '*  To  prosecute  a  new  search  would  imply 
that  Jesus  has  failed  us ; "  and  if  l^t  be  so,  ^  to  whom  or  where  shall  we  go  for 
words  of  life  ? "  Other  religions  are  surveyed  in  the  light  of  modem  discovery  ; 
with  what  result  ?  '*  Modem  research  leaves  the  question  of  a  future  religion  for 
the  world  in  this  position,  it  must  be  the  OkrigUan  faiths  or  no  faith/*  From  this 
point  the  preacher,  in  eloquent  and  convincing  words,  pushes  home  the  claims  of 
ChriBtianity  upon  the  acceptance  of  men.  Accepted  by  the  world,  it  will  save  the 
world  ;  rejected  by  the  world,  the  world  will  be  lost 

"  "We  are  offered  a  philosophy  which  as  yet  has  constructed  nothing,';  we  possess  a  faith 
which  has  been  attested  by  the  history  of  centuried,  Whose  divinity  is  verified  by  the  only 
civilisation  which  is  living,  and  which  creates  *k\\  things  new.'  We  set  the  experience  of 
two  thousand  years  against  the  speculations  of  yesterdi^y ;  'agaln^  the  unoertaiti  teachings 
of  an  ever-shifting  frypothebis  We  set  wotds  df "eteriial  lift,  whi6h.  In  thd  begintdng, 
joined  themsdves  to*  human  speech,  and  have ticttir down  tons  on  the  language  of  men, 
QntQ  they  are  fast  becoming  a  spreddbig  and  dee^taulirg  liver  Of  ^lif^'*  and  judging  fironi 
the  districts  over  whidi  it  has  roUed,  WMdh  WGJkreVmc^  desert,  and  are'  now  crowded  WitE 
life  and  waving  with  'produce,  we  n&ke  bold  to  predict  thtft  '  everything  shall  lini 
whitheisoever  the  river  cometh.' »  , 
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Bbothebhood,  Fxllowbhip,  akd 
AcHNO  ToGSTHEB.  Further  Prac- 
tical ReflectionB  in  Rhyme.  A 
Seqnel  to ''  New  Coyenant  OidinanceB 
and  Order.''  Composcimus,  Gom- 
pascimus.    Elliot  Stock. 

Wb  have  not  seen  the  work  to  which 
the  one  before  ns  is  *'  a  Seqnel ; "  but 
we  can  only  say  of  the  ''  Sequel "  that 
it  is  a  wide  wilderness  of  doggereL  Is 
it  meant  for  a  burlesque?  W9  can 
hardly  suppose  so ;  and  yet^  on  any 
other  supposition,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  one  person  in  a  millioui 
taking  it  in  hand,  could  possibly  read 
it  through.  Two  stanzas,  taken  at 
random,  will  suffice  for  a  sample. 

"  Loye  in  ascendant,  how  and  what, 
She  who  care's  tribute  paid, 
And  she  at  Jesus'  feet  who  sat, 
Conjoint,  exhibited. 

"  John  the  affectionate,  combine 
With  longing,  labouring  Paul, 
Add  feryid  Peter  to  be  trine. 
Yet  is  there  told  not  alL" 
Surely  here  is  told  enough  ! 

MoBAViAN  Missions.  Twelye  Lectures. 
By  Augustus  0.  Thompson,  D.D., 
Author  of  "The  Better  Land," 
"  Morning  Hours  in  Patmos,**  "  The 
Mercy  Seat,"  &c.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Although  yery  much  has  been  written 
and  published  concerning  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren— very  much 
more,  indeed,  than  we  were  awart  of 
until  Dr.  Thompson's  book  came  into 
our  hands — ^yet  we  question  whether 
these  remarkable  people  and  their 
history  are  half  as  widely  knovm  in 
this  country  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Host's  account  of  them— a  translation 
of  which  was  issued  by  the  Religious  ^ 
Tract  Society  as  £eu:  back  as  1834 — sets 


forth  their  origin,  progress,  and  work 
in  a  form  well  adapted  for  popular  use. 
Nine  years  earlier  a  history  of  them  1^ 
peared,  in  two  volumes,  horn  the  pen  of 
John  Holmes ;  and  Dr.  William  Brown, 
of  the    Scottish    Missionary   Society, 
devoted  to  their  mission  labours  nearly 
S50  pages  of  his  great  wodc,  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  ''A  History  of  the 
Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Heathen  since  the  Reformation,"  which 
appeared  in  1854.    A  vast  amount  of 
detailed  information  respecting  them  ii 
scattered  about  in  reHgious  literature  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind — some  of  it  veiy 
valuable,  and  much  of  it,  no  doubt, 
comparatively  worthless.    The  dnited 
Brethren,  however,  are,  and  hare  all 
along  been,  a  people  concerning  whom 
it  is  good  to  read  ;  who  have  maintained 
a  high  and,  in  most  respects,  healthj 
spiritual  tone;  and  who  have,  under 
God,  done  a  very  extensive  work  of 
evangelisation  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.      The    history    of    Moiarisn 
Missions  has  not  been  related,  so  &r  as 
we  know,  by  any  one  writer  so  folly 
and  so  graphically  as  by  Dr.  A  C. 
Thompson  in  the  noble  volume  before 
us.    He  has,  by  diligent  research  and 
by  a  careful  use  of  all  necessary  sifting 
processes,  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  trustworthy  facts,  and  has  presented 
them  in  their  own  proper  living  force 
and  grandeur  to  his  readers.    He  has 
narrated  over  again  the  life  of  Count 
Zinzendor^  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
energetic,     intrepid,     much-enduring, 
self-sacrificing     strong-minded,     and 
noble-hearted   heroes  the   Church  of 
Christ  has  ever  had  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.    Nine  of  the  lectores 
recount  the  missionary  labouis  of  the 
Society  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South 
and  Central  America,  in  Greenlandand 
Labrador,  among  the  North  American 
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Indians,  in  Soath  AMcai  and  in 
Australia.  The  first  lectare  describes 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Societji 
and  the  last  enables  us  to  form  a  definite 
idea  of  its  modes  of  life,  and  of  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  animated.  The 
series  was  delivered  in  1877-1880  at 
the  Theological  Seminarji  Andover, 
and  in  1882  to  the  Theological 
department  of  the  Boston  Uniyersity. 
Christian  readers  in  England  have 
reason  very  warmly  to  thank  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stou^ton  for  having 
placed  the  volume  within  their  reach. 
After  reading  it,  we  say,  as  the  author 
himself  said  respecting  the  works  he 
had  had  to  consult  in  its  preparation, 
*'A  pemsal  •  .  •  can  hardly  fidl  to 
foster  the  sentiment  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf :  '  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's ; 
men's  souls  are  His  ;  I  am  a  debtor  to 
alL'" 


Blackwood's  EDUOATZOirAL  Sxbixb. 
Edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
JSittmeal  Beaderf  Books  1,  2,  and  3. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood 
&SonB. 

Thb  first  of  these  three  volumes  gives 
the  history  of  Britain  and  England 
from  before  Christ  to  1154  A.D.,  for 
Standard  lY.  The  second,  for  Standard 
v.,  carries  the  history  of  England 
forward  from  1154  A.D.  to  1606  AJ>. 
The  third,  for  Standards  YL  and  YII., 
proceeds  from  the  last-mentioned  date 
to  the  present  time.  All  the  main 
facts  are  stated  in  terse,  condensed,  but 
thoroughly  intelligible  language,  and 
every  facility  is  given  to  the  memory ; 
while  many  patriotic  lays— some  well 
known,  and  others  less  so— illustrative 
of  the  leading  characters  and  events  are 
appropriately  introduced.  Industrious 
and  painstaking  puplb  in  our  schools 


will  be  delighted  with  these  "  Beading 
Books  for  all  Standards"  which  the 
eminent  pubUshers  and  their  accom- 
plished coadjutor,  Professor  Meiklejohn, 
are  providing  for  them,  "specially 
suited,"  as  they  are,  "to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  New  Code  and  the 
instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors,"  and 
« copiously  illustrated,"  as  they  are, 
"with  maps  and  woodcuts."  The 
paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  all 
simply  perfect,  and,  with  ordinary  care, 
will  last  almost  any  length  of  time. 
Another  fact  to  be  mentioned  in  favour 
of  these  admirable  works  is  that,  con- 
sidering the  style,  at  once  tasteful  and 
substantial,  in  which  they  are  got  up, 
they  are  remarkably  cheap. 

Little   Qloby's   Mission.    By  Mrs. 
0.  S.  Reaney. 

Found    at    Last.      By   Mrs.  G.  S. 
Beaney. 

Unspoksn  Addbebses.    By  Mrs.  G.  S 
Beaney.     Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Mbs.  Rsanbt  has  a  well-estabUshed 
and  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
writer  for  young  persons.  She  possesses 
the  knack  of  telling  simple  stories  with 
great  attractiveness  and  power,  and  can 
convey  moral  lessons  and  spiritual 
truths  to  the  class  of  readers  whom  she 
addresses  in  a  style  well  fitted  to  secure 
their  attention  and  their  assent  Her 
popularity  is  great,  and  she  uses  it^  with 
exemplary  industry  and  zeal,  solely  for 
the  public  good.  These  three  little 
books  have  all  the  graces  of  simplicity, 
naturalness,  purity  of  tone,  and  geni- 
ality of  spirit  which  have  won  for  their 
author  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  and  which,  if  she  be 
spared,  will  extend  her  usefulness  more 
and  more  widely  year  by  year. 
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The  Wa^bb  •  Dkinkino  HsBdciis^ 
THE  Tehplab  Saqs,  ahd  the 
TEUlPERAif OE  Pbehieb  ;  or,  Saanaon, 
Samnel,  and  Daniel  in  the  Van  of 
the  Temperance  Army.  By  Bey.  B. 
Whittleton.    Elliot  Stock. 

In  tlu9  vigorous  lecture  Mr.  Whittleton 
has  worked  out  a  capital  idea  ia.  capital 
style.  The  Bev,  Charles  Qairett  says 
that  ^it  covers  the  whole  ground  w^ 
and  the  arguments  seem  to  be  inesiBt- 
ible."  Frec^ess  of  method  in  expound- 
ing and  enforcing  the  claims  of  Temper* 
ance  is  not  yet  exliausted.  In  Mr 
Whittleton  the  good  cause  has  an  able 
champion. 


EuDOKiA :  the  Angels'  Song.  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  New  Testament 
(English  and  Greek)  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as 
affected  by  the  Work  of  the  Bible 
BeviSion  Company,  1870^  in  its  Two 
Bespective  Publicationsy  1881,  1882, 
and  shown  folly  in  the  Pluallel  New 
Testament,  A-V.  161i»  B.Y.  1881. 
By  Theophilus,  A«M.  of  Glasgow 
University.    Elliot  Stock; 

That  the  work  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  Bevisers  has  been  done  to 
perfection  few,  we  imagine,  would  be 
indihed  to  contend ;  but  that  it  has 
becai  done  so  badly  as  this  author  en- 
deayouzs  to  show  fiswer  stillji  we  think, 
will  be  induced  to  admit  He  says, 
that  the  Bevised  Version  ''is  found, 
upon  careful  examination,  to  be  won- 
derfully like  the  Popish  Douay  or 
Bhemish  New  Testament  in  English, 
rendered  from  the.Boman  or  Latin 
Vulgate,  (ndy  ifut-doing  that  Version  in 
retaining  all  its  corruptions,  in  import- 
ng  into  the  text  many  changes  of  a 
most  doubtful  chamet^r,  and  in  casting 


out  many  precious  scriptures  wiflioa^ 
cause  or  reason  sh^wn."  A.  sweeping 
dxatge  this,  wbich  theafulihor  has&iled 
to  sabstairtiate.  Veiy  mudi  of  his 
reasoning  is  based,  not  upon  scholaily 
investigation  iand  research,  but  i^ion 
sheer  theological  bias  and  unche<^ed 
seUtlmeiital  prejudice.  The  author 
seems  to  think  that  neariy  all  that  is 
most  vital  to  Christianity  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Bevisers  have 
handed  it  to  us,  whilst  much  that  is 
hostile  to  Christianity  has  been  intro- 
duced! If  this  statement  should 
awaken  the '  sceptical  curiosity  of  oar 
readers^  tJtey  had  better  see  howikr  it 
is  justified  by  examining  ^'Eudokia-^ 
for  themselves.  Its  perusal  has  afforded 
us  neither  pleasure  nor  profit 


PEEACHINa    BT   THE    CHT7BCHBB.    An 

Address  to  the  Churches  of  the  Loo- 
don  Baptist  Association,  June  SOA, 
188a  By  Charl^  Stanf<nd,  D.D. 
London-:  Alexander  &  Shef^eard, 
21,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

AsroTHEB  of  Dr.  Stanford*^  plthy,  ptm- 
gent,  beautiful,  well-illustaited,  and 
intensely  earnest  addresses,  wMch 
should  be  read  by  all  the  members  of 
our  churches  from  one  end  of  tl|e  land 
tothetither. 


Chubch  Lm  nr.  L<»nx>H.  An  Ad- 
dress af^  the  Annnal  Mo»tM>g  of 
the  London  Cbngregstional  Unimi, 
March  9th,  1833.  By  Edwsud  White. 
^  London :  Printed  by  Wazxen,  Hall, 
&Lovitt^  88,  Camden Boad, N.W. 

Me.  Whitb'b  address  might  fitly  and 
usefully  accompany  the  address  by  Dr. 
Stanford  noticed  above.     It   impres- 


Revtews. " 
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Hiyely  soggestB  the  true  Church  ideal, 
and  the  respects  in  which  existing 
churches  fail  to  reach  it;  and  every 
sentence  is  fitted  to  tell  wholesomely 
iq)on  the  convictions,  aspirations,  and 
practical  life  of  aU  Christian  readers* 


Mas's  Gbeat  DsBt.  The  Great  Cre- 
ditor :  HiB  Mode  of  Dealing  with.it. 
An  Inquiry.  By  Barton  DeH  Elliot 
Stock. 

* 

An  extremely  thoughtful  book,  to  some 
extent  heteztnlox  in  its  teaching,  but 
reverent  and  mild  in  its  tone,    "  Man's 
great  debt "  is  that  of  obedience  to  God  ; 
a  debt  which  he  has  faUed  to  pay.'  The 
questioa  is  as  to  how  ''  the  Great  Credi* 
tor"  deal$  with  it^-whether  by  free 
forgiveness,  or  on  the  basiB  of  a  ^  satii»- 
faction"  rendered  to  Him  on  behalf  of 
the  ^< debtor"  by  Jesus  Christ    The 
author's  reasoning  is  intended  to  show 
that   these  two  alternatives  must  be 
kept  rigidly  apart — ^that  they  cannot 
mingle  in  [a  plan  of  salvation.     He 
Tiiftinfaima  that  foTgiveuess  excludes  the 
idea  of  "satisfaction,"  and  that  "satis- 
faction "  excludes  the  idea  of  forgive- 
ness.   His  position  may  be  indicated 
by  a  sentence  quoted  from  a  page  near 
the  end  of  the  book  :— "  The  payment 
of   man's  Great   Debt  is  irrevocably 
decreed,  or  it  is  not    If  it  must  be 
paid,  some  one  must  satisfy  the  credi- 
tor.    If  paid,  it  is  not  forgiven.    If 
forgiven*  payment  is  surrendered — for 
ever."    The  hard  logic  of  such  lan- 
guage is  undoubtedly  plausible;  but 
the  Word  of  God,  to  the  teaching  of 
which  we  should  be  ready  to  defer  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  moral  and  religious 
questions,  is  immeasurably  deeper  and 
broader  than  human  logic ;  and  that 
teaching,  on  the  question  which  our 
author  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  may 


be  comprised  in  the  words,  "  €hd,  for 
Chrisfi  Mke,  hath  forgiven  you." 


ScBinuBE  Baftxbil  a  New  and 
Beautiful  Engraving  of  a  Baptism  in 
the  Open  Air.  Manchester:  J. 
Nettleton,  3,  Strutt  Street 

Mb.  Nbttletoh  has  produced  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  a  Eiver  Baptism, 
done  in  a  fair  style  of  art,  and  nicely 
engraved  on  enamelled  paper.  The> 
scenery  is  romantic,  and  tiie  grouping 
of  the  figures  on  the  banks  is  good. 
There  is  an  appropriate  bpzder^  with 
Scripture  texts,  ai^d  quotations  in 
favour  of  iinmersion  from  Dr. 
Doddridge,  Bichard  Baxter,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  John  Wesley.  It  would 
grace  our  Baptist  homes. 


CjtABKX's  CoMHENTAET.  Parts26,27, 
28.  London:  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co., 
Salisbury  Square. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  > 
great  Commentary,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Bev.  Thornley  Smith,  is. 
rapidly  proceeding  to  its  completion. 
We  last  noticed  it  in  our  April  number, 
and  intimated  that  the  New  Testament 
had  been  entered  upon.  We  have  since 
received  the  three  parts  mentioned 
abovie,  which  conduct  the  student  to  the 
close  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  To  each  of 
the  Gospels,  in  addition  to  the  "  Intro- . 
ductions"  by  the  learned  author,  the 
editor  has  supplied  "Pre&tory  Notices" 
suggested  by  more  recent  research  and 
criticism,  which  will  be  found  to  throw 
some  valuable  light  upon  terms  and 
passages  here  and  there.  The  work 
ought  to  command  a  laige  sale. 
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Ohbibt's  Examplb  about  Baptism; 
contrasted  with  His  Disciples'  con- 
founding thereof,  and  the  Lord's  ^ 
Bebukes  to  them  in  Consequence. 
By  James  Johnstone,  Theologian, 
Electrician,  and  Engineer.  Edin- 
burgh :  James  GemmelL 

Thb  "  Electrician  and  Engineer  "  may 
be  a  ^Theologian,"  but  the  theology 
of  this  odd-looking  little  book  from 
his  pen  is  of  a  very  questionable  kind. 
His  object  seems  to  be  to  show  that  our 
Lord  never  enjoined  water-baptism  at 
all,  but  only  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
baptbm  was  utterly  misunderstood 
«Yen  by  His  apostles  !  The  reasoning 
is  sometimes  clever,  but  often  cloudy, 
and  generally  inconclusive. 


Thb  Inflxtehgb  ov  NoNcoifrFOBMiTT 

UPON    THE    LiFl    OF    THE    NATION. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Rosevear.  Lon- 
don: Alexander  &  Shepheard,  21, 
Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

An  elaborate  speech  delivered  at  the 
AnTinAl  Meeting  of  the  Worcestershire 
Association,  held  at  Alcester  in  June 
last  Mr.  Bbsevear  was  requested  to 
publish  ity  and,  as  the  request  was  a 
wise  one,  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been 
acceded  to.  Mr.  Rosevear  is  not  only 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
ministers  of  our  denomination,  but  also 
as  an  intelligent  and  zealous  Noncon- 
formist   He  does  not  stand  aloof  from 


the  Church  of  England  without  feeling 
himself  to  have  the  most  impregnable 
grounds  for  doing  so.  Hii  Noncon- 
formity, without  even  the  sUghtest 
dash  of  bitterness,  has  all  the  elements 
of  strength  which  come  from  wide  and 
impartial  reading,  from  patient  and 
conscientious  study,  and  fix>m  perfectly 
definite  and  intense  conviction.  The 
speech  before  us  is  essentially  historical 
in  its  spirit,  and  the  main  facts,  with 
the  inferences  they  supply,  are  bnmght 
forward  with  all  the  vigour  of  insight 
and  of  eloquence  which  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to,  expect  from  its 
author  whenever  he  takes  a  great  snb- 
ject  in  hand.  He  evidently  has  a 
special  liking  for  his  theme,  and  no 
true-hearted  Nonconformist  can  read 
what  he  has  said  upon  it  witbont  a 
renewed  feeling  that  the  Nonconfonnitr 
to  which  he  adheres'  is  an  element  in 
the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
to  be  proud  of,  and  one  for  which  he 
is  more  than  ever  constrained  to  give 
Qod  thanks. 


The  Gospel  of  Mabk  :  with  Intro- 
duction, Maps,  and  Notes  for  Bible 
Classes  and  Senior  Sabbath  Scholars. 
ByT.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  London: 
Blackie  &  Son,  Old  BaUey. 

An  admirable  little  guide  to  the  stadj 
of  Mark's  Qospel,  which  members  of 
Bible-Classes  and  Senior  Sabbath 
Scholars  will  do  well  carefolly  to 
consult 


THE 
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^jshtxt  ^0jSki. 


HIS  veteran  Christiaii  missionary  passed  to  his  rest  on  the 
9th  of  August  last,  almost  within  four  months  of  the  close 
of  his  eighty-eighth  year.  Fifty-four  years  of  this  long 
life  were  consecrated  to  the  great  work  among  the  South 
African  heathen  for  which  he  had  so  enlightened  as  weU 
as  so  intense  a  passion ;  and* when  compelled  at  length  to  retire  from 
it»  he  said  that  had  he  a  thousand  lives  he  would  willingly  live  them 
all  in  the  same  good  and  holy  cause.  He  takes  rank  with  the  noblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  missionaries  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  any  age. 

He  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  December,  1795,  at  ^Ormiston,  East 
Lothian.  His  childhood  passed  at  Carron  Shore,  near  the  great  Carron 
Ironworks,  where  his  father  held  a  Customs  appointment  His  first 
educational  experience  is  best  described  in  his  own  words : — 

« I  remember  well  being  sent  to  the  pariish  school  to  learn  the  ABC.  Wully 
Mitchell,  as  he  was  called^  was  a  scholar,  and  this  he  knew  ;  but  he  was  one  who 
could  use  well  the  rod  and  the  biting  tawes.  At  that  time  the  only  first  school- 
book  was  the  Shorter  Catechism.  On  the  first  page  there  were  the  Boman  and 
Italic  characters,  double  letters,  and  the  figures  horn  one  to  ten.  When  these 
were  knocked  into  us,  the  leaves  were  turned  over,  and  plump  went  the  young 
pupil  into  the  first  question,  ^What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?'  smiling  with 
pleasure  at  having  got  through  the  first  labyrinth.  After  having  gone  through 
the  course  of  reading,  writing,  &c,  I  was  removed  to  the  village  school.  Tha 
master  was  paralytic  in  his  left  side  ;  but  well  do  I  remember  that  to  us  boys  his 

right  side  poaeiaed  a  power  quite  terrible.'* 
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To  escape  from  some  hardships  from  severe  treatment  of  which  he 
was  at  this  time  the  subject,  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  hid  himself 
in  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  for  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  captaiQ  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  on  the  return  of  the  vessel, 
interceded  for  his  father's  forgiveness,  and  afterwards  took  him,  as  a 
■  ship-bQ(jr,  on  several  voyages.  A  seafaring  life,  hewerer,  was^  not  to 
his  taste,  and  he  came  back  to  resume  his  education  at  a  superior 
school  at  Falkirk.  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener, 
having  already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany  and  horticaltore; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  term  (three  years)  he  obtained 
congenial  employment  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Moray  at  Donibrisde 
House.  At  this  point  we  may  extract  the  following  facts  from  one  of 
the  London  evening  papers : — 

"  There  is  Hying  at  Colinswell,  near  BumfiBland,  a  retired  gardener^  jiamed 
John  Roxburgh,  who  in  his  yonth  worked  alongside  of  the  li^  iliiiHimpiiihfH 
missionary  in  the  gardens  at  Donihristle,  and  wha  baa  aomrinte»<a<llm^  ywiiil 
naniniscences  of  him.  M£..BoKbuigh  beUeves  that  Moffiit  tArrad  out  In  thne 
with  hia  uncle  in  the  gazdeaa  at  Hopetoun,  on  the  opposite  8h(H«  of  tis  Poith, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  at  Donibristle  as  a  joniBeyiiia&  He 
lived  with  his  fellow-workman  in  the  bothy  there,  only  occaaionaD;^  goiag  home 
to  Inverkeithing.  Moffat  whited  away  the  evening  hours  by  prsctfaing  the  fiddle, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his  oompaniam  by  hi^|Mrfiwiaiing 
on  that  instrument,  of  which  he  was-  vvry  fond.  The  same  infonnantJhitei  thi^ 
Maflht  was  an  ezeellent  swimmer,  and  embraced  the  oppoxtnjuty  of  bathing  wbieli 
the  proximity  of  the  gardens  to  the  sea-shore  afforded.  He  mentions  an  insUnce, 
of  which  he  was  witness,  of  Moffat^s  bravery  in  saving  the  Iifl&  of  a  person  irho 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  drowning.  On  the  alarm  being*  gftp«B;  Xofldl^  i^o 
^as  working  dose  at  hand,  rushed  into  the  sea,  and  by  the  sKiniaa  iifhiBiawiaiaiiig 
powers,  and  at  great  personal  risk,  effected  a  veacoe.  Tha  anzia^  foLtbp  bis 
OKither  that  her  son,  on  leaving  this  district  for  the  south,  8hon]d.jpiomi8e  taxesd 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  her  pleading^  with  him  on  l^e  way  to  the 
boat  at  Queensferry,  are  still  fresh  in  Mr.  Roxburgh's  recolleetion.  The  promise 
reToctantly  given  waa  conscientiously  folftlled,  and  die  good  hsbik  cantBtetad,  as 
he  afterwards  admitted,  in  turning  hia  life  to  noble  aims." 

After  a  while  he  removed;  to  High  Lei^.  a  fav  nulea  from 
Warrington,  where  he  still  pnarsned  his  occupation  as  a  gyiHtiwir  One 
day  when  at  Warrington  he  saw  a  placard  which  ^eptaincDd- ite 
announcement  of  a  missionary  meeting  which  had  been  recently  Bdi 
It  reminded  him  of  **  his  motheii^s  talk  about  missions  and  mi8sion- 
teiee,"  and  awoke  within  him  a.  deaire.  to  be  devotocL.ta  ^^ffffliwiti'y 
work.    We  soon  find  him  in  ICancheator;  and  9m^  ^lkKmimak.m 
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the  miiiisti^  of  tbo  B«v^  William  Boby-x^i^  cluuige  of  oir^miL- 
stance  which  he  de(dared  to  be  the  most  momentous  ia  his  life^ 
as  it  gave  a  turn  to  aU  his  subsequent  course.  Here  he  spent  pait  of 
the  day  xpl  the  neighbouring  nursery  gardens  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  and  the  other  part  in  Mr.  Bob/s  Missionary  College*  He 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  Missionary  College  at  Go$port,.and  in 
1816  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  missicmaiy  woric  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  9o<»efy,  with  Afirica  fbr 
his  destination.  In  the  ordination  service  he  had  eight  companions, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Williams,  the  "  Martyr  of  Brromanga.**  Be- 
fore starting  for  the  Cape,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  xuider- 
atanding  with  the  autboriJLies  of  the  Society  aa  to  what  amjonui^of 
pecuniary  support  he  was  to  recem.  Probably  this  was  a  inatter 
about  which  he  never  thought  of  enqtdring ;  his  mmd  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  difficult  but  entrancing  enterprise  which  he  had 
undertaken.  Five  brethren  weAt.  out  with  him,  and  he  states  the 
"  salary  and  allowance  "  thusi;-- "  For  a  wngle  missionary,  £18  7s. ; 
for  a  vrife,  £5  Ss. ;  for  fanildingia  likouse,  £6  3& ;  and  when  we  started, 
one  yearns  salary  in  adiiranca''  We  are  f father  informed  that  "in 
London  there  had  been  dealt  out  to  him  a  mattress  and  camp-stool, 
tool-chest,  £10  to  buy  books^  and  £5  to  buy  shoes  and  other  odds  and 
ends."  He  set  sail  for  Cape  Town  on  tiie  Sl^t  of  October,  having 
been  appointed  to  Nama^uflJaind,  the  region  in  which  the  once 
ferocious  Africaner  now  held  a  chieftainship.  Previously  to  tMs  time 
Africaner  had  come  imder  the  influence  of  Christianity.  His  change 
of  character  and  life  was  gradual.  Some  parts  of  it  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Moffat  in  connection  wiA  an  account  of  the  death  of 
this  remarkable  man 


«<  Msnj  hsd  been  the  re&eshing  hoars  w«  had  spint  togethery  sitting  or  waUong, 

tracing  the  opontiosB  of  the  word  sod  Spirit  on  his  mind,  which  seemed  to  h^ve 

been  first  excited  under  the  miniBtry  of  Ghriatian  Albrecht    Subsequent  to  that 

period  Mb  thoughts  were  frequency  ocoapied  while  looking  around  him,  and 

snrveying  the  ^handy-works'  of  Qodf  and  asking  the  question,  ^Ara  tiwse  ,the 

produK)tioas  of  some  gcsat  Being  ?— how  is  it  that  His  m^na  and  character  lu»re 

been  lost  among  the  Namaquas,  and  the  knowledge  of  Him  confined  to  so  few  \ — 

has  that  knowledge  only  lately  come  to  the  world  % — how  is  it  that  He  does  not 

address  mankind  in  oral  language?'    His  mind  had  received  an  impetuH,  not 

firom  the  light  of  nature,  bri^t  as  her  page  appears'to  one  even  partiaUy  iQumined 

by  the  vok*  of  sevelation,  but  tern  what  he  had  heard  from  the  misnonaiy 

Hie  tmb  of  Dmnatruthi  whieh  had  just  begun  to  ioadiate  with  its  yet  feeble 
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layB  his  intelleetiial  powen,  had  been  by  hiB  own  yiolenee  remoTed  fikr  beyond 
his  resehy  and  he  was  thus  left  to  giope  like  one  in  the  daxk.  In  tiying  to  gnsp 
the  often  indistinct  rays  of  light  which  would  occasionally  flit  across  his  paztially 
awakened  understanding,  he  became  the  more  bewildered,  especially  when  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  the  Qospel  message,  '  Good-will  to  man.*  He  often 
wondered  whether  the  book  he  saw  some  of  the  iiftrmers  use  said  anything  on  the 
sobject ;  and  then  he  would  conclude  that  if  they  worshipped  any  such  Being,  he 
must  be  one  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  God  of  love  to  whom 
the  missionaries  direeted  the  attention  of  the  Namaquas.  It  was  at  a  period 
when  Africaner's  judgment  appeared  to  be  wavering,  and  when  he  was  aboot  to 
dismiss  for  ever  from  his  thoughts  the  graver  subjects  of  revelation,  death,  and 
immortality,  that  he  had  a  rather  remarkable  dream,  which  gave  his  mind  a  bias  it 

never  afterwards  forsook. He  supposed  that  he  was  at  the  base  of  a  steep 

and  rugged  mountain,  over  which  he  must  pass  by  a  path  leading  along  an  almoet 
perpendicular  precipice  to  the  summit  On  the  left  of  the  path,  the  feazfol 
declivity  presented  one  furnace  of  ^a&  and  smoke,  mingled  with  lightning.  As  hs 
looked  round  to  flee  from  a  sight  which  made  his  whole  frame  tremble,  one  appeared 
out  of  those  murky  r^ons,  whose  voice,  Uke  thunder,  said  there  was  no  escape 
but  by  the  narrow  path.  He  attempted  to  ascend  thereby,  but  felt  the  reflected 
heat  from  the  precipice  (to  which  he  was  obliged  to  cling)  more  intense  than  that 
from  the  burning  pit  beneatL  When  ready  to  sink  with  mental  and  phyneal 
agony,  he  cast  hia  eyes  upwards  beyond  the  burning  gulf,  and  saw  a  person  stand 
on  a  green  mount,  on  which  the  sun  appeared  to  shine  with  peculiar  briUiancj. 
This  individual  drew  near  to  the  ridge  of  the  precipice,  and  beckoned  him  to 
advance.  Shielding  the  side  of  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  ascended,  throu^  heat 
and  smoke  such  as  he  would  have  thought  no  human  frame  could  endure.  Heat 
last  reached  the  long-desired  spot,  which  became  increasingly  bright,  and  when 
about  to  address  the  stranger,  he  awoke. 

<*  On  asking  him  what  was  his  interpretation  of  the  dream,  he  replied,  that  it 
haunted  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  like  a  poisonous  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  he 
could  bear  to  reflect  on  it  only  when,  as  he  said  with  great  simplicity, '  I  thong^t 
the  path  was  the  narrow  road  leading  from  destruction  to  safety,  from  hell  to 
heaven  ;  the  stranger  I  supposed  to  be  that  Saviour  of  whom  I  had  heard,  and 
long  were  my  thoughts  occupied  in  trying  to  discover  when  and  how  I  was  to  pas 
along  the  burning  path  ; '  adding,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'Thank  God,  I  haTe 
passed.'  '^    {Moffat*  "  Missionary  Labours  and  Semes  in  South  Afrinar^ 

On  reaching  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Moffat  wished  to  proceed  at  once 
to  his  appointed  sphere. of  labour;  but  doubts  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  Africaner's  conversion  were  so  prevalent  that  the  authorities 
refused  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  he  had  to  wait  for  a  period  of 
some  eight  months.  He  arrived  at  Africaner's  kraal  in  the  January 
of  1818.  His  description  of  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  the  journey 
is  full  of  exciting  inteieat  Circumstances  did  not  look  promising  on 
his  arrival    Differences  had  arisen  between  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
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Ebner,  and  the  people,  and  Africaner  was  "  out  of  sorts/'  After  an 
hour's  waiting,  however,  the  chief  came  to  the  new  missionary,  gave 
him  welcome,  hoped  he  might  long  remain,  and  ordered  a  number  of 
women  immediately  to  build  him  a  house. 

'*  Hottentot  honseB  (he  says)  are  at  best  not  very  comfortable.  I  lived  nearly 
six  months  in  this  native  hnt,  which  very  frequently  required  tightening  and 
fastening  after  a  storm.  When  the  sun  shone  it  was  unbearably  hot ;  when  the 
rain  fell  I  came  in  for  a  share  of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew  I  had  frequently  to 
decamp  to  escape  the  dust ;  and  in  addition  to  these  little  inconveniences,  any 
hungry  cur  of  a  dog  that  wished  a  nighf  s  lodging  would  force  itself  through  the 
frail  wall,  and  not  unfrequently  deprive  me  of  my  anticipated  meal  for  the  coming 
(lay ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  found  a  serpent  coiled  up  in  a  comer.  Nor 
were  these  all  the  contingencies  of  such  a  dwelling,  for  as  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  village  had  no  fold,  but  strolled  about,  I  have  been  compelled  to  start  up  from 
a  sound  sleep,  and  try  to  defend  myself  and  my  dwelling  from  being  crushed  to 
pieces  by  the  rage  of  two  bulls  which  had  met  to  fight  a  nocturnal  dueL" 

Mr.  Moffat  soon  had  to  encounter  a  grave  difficulty.  Titus 
Africaner,  brother  of  the  chief,  was  "  an  inveterate  enemy  of  mission- 
aries," and,  in  company  with  others,  presented  himself  before  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ebner,  and, "  loading  him  with  the  most  abusive  epithets, 
and  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  ordered  him  to  leave,  threaten- 
ing to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him.''  Mr.  Moffat  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  chief,  and  begged  him,  as  a  Christian  brother,  to  inter- 
pose ;  but  he  was  "  cool  and  reserved,"  and  would  only  promise  to 
prevent  Mr.  Ebner  from  being  assaulted.  The  next  step  was  to  try 
to  induce  Mr.  Ebner  to  "  desist  from  disputing  with  a  man  in  a  rage," 
and  to  entreat  Titus  to  "  refer  the  case  to  the  chief,"  to  which  Titus 
calmly  replied,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  interfere."  The  quarrel  subsided 
towards  evening,  by  which  time  Mr.  Ebner  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  the  country.  Mr.  Moffat  naturally  felt  that  such  a  commence- 
ment of  his  missionary  work  was  by  no  means  an  auspicious  one. 

^  Here  I  was,  left  alone  with  a  people  suspicious  in  the  extreme  ;  jealous  of 
their  rights,  which  they  had  obtained  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  and  the  best  of 
whom  Mr.  K  described  as  a  sharp  thorn.  I  had  no  friend  and  brother  with 
whom  I  could  participate  in  the  communion  of  saints,  none  to  whom  I  could  look 
for  counsel  and  advice.  A  barren  and  miserable  country  ;  a  small  salary,  about 
iC25  per  annum.  No  grain,  and  consequently  no  bread,  and  no  prospect  of  getting 
any,  from  the  want  of  water  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  and  destitute  of  the  means 
of  sending  to  the  colony.  These  circumstances  led  to  great  searchings  of  heart,  to 
see]  if  I  had^itherto  aimed  at  doing  and  suffering  the  will  of  Him  in  whose 
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siirtiee  I  liad  ettbufted  Satiflfiedihal  I  bad  not  MmaMnt^  end  having,  in  the 
iltlilMitd  «id  soBMwlwi^obBclire  eowse  I  liid  eoart,  hmd  the  atiU  small  yoiee, 
fil^pa%^ '  This  is  the  wbhj^  ynHk  ye  in  iV  I  was  wont  to  piottr  out  mj  sohI  among 
the  granite  locks  surrounding  this  statien^  now  in  sosrow,  and  then  in  joy ;  and 
more  than  once  I  took  my  violin,  once  belonging  to  Christian  Alhrecht,  and 
leeliaing  upon  one  of  the  hnge  ouune%  have,  in  the  stiUaesB  of  the  evening^  played 
iisong  the  well-known  hymn^  a  favoudte  of  my  mather^i^ 

*  Awidbe^  my  sonl,  in  joyM  lays 
To  sing  tSiy  great  Sedeemer's  pniSse/  ftc/* 


The  faith  and  hope  of  Buoh  a  servant. of  Ch»fc  were  not  likely  to 
break  down ;  nor  did  they  tliough  they  were  affcerwsrde  many  a  time 
tested  with  far  greater  severity.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Africaner's  kraal  was  not  a  suitable  locality  for  the  establishment  of 
a  missionaiy  station,  and  Mr.  Mofht,  with  a  view  to  the  discoveiy  of 
better  quarters,  travelled  away  to  Damaja-laiid,  where  fountains  of 
water  were  said  to  abound.  He  recorded  in  the  incidents  of  this 
journey  in  lus  **  Missionaiy  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa " 
published  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later ;  and  these  incidents 
comprise  adventures  and  experiences  of  the  most  thrilling  description. 
No  opportunity  of  maMng  known  the  Gospel  was  neglected.  The 
expedition,  however,  failed  in  regard  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
it  was  imdertaken.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  learned  that  Africaner 
had  been  invited  by  the  Griqua  chiefs  to  remove,  with  his  people,  to 
their  country  away  to  the  east  of  the  desert,  and  he  requested  Mr. 
Moffat  to  make  a  journey  of  exploration  thither,  and  to  bring  back  a 
report.  Possible  political  difficulties  caused  Mr.  Moffat  to  hesitate, 
but  as  the  people  were  ui-gent,  and  as  the  journey  might  further  the 
interests  of  the  mission,  he  consented.  The  account  of  this  expedition 
also  is  replete  with  multifarious  and  oftentimes  appalling  adventure. 
Africaner  was  satisfied  with  the  report  presented  to  him  on  llr. 
MoflBit's  return,  but  resolved  to  defer  his  removal  for  a  time. 

<*  My  labours  were  resumed,  but  the  drought  was  severe,  and  great  hunger  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  place.  The  means  of  grace,  however,  were  well  attended,  asd  a 
ielightfol  unction  of  the  Spirit  realised,  especially  in  our  Sabbath  convocadons ; 
ind  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  people  that,  although  I  was  contemplating 

visit  to  the  Cape,  I  dared  not  mention  the  subject" 
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Chapter  IIL — Subsequent  Changes. 

HE  cosfltitution  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  as  thu^ 
sketched  out,  accords  with  the  very  essence  of  Ghristiani^ 
and  was  the  natural — ^indeed,  the  only  natural — outcome  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  above  described.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  were  one,  having  joint  and  common  participation 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  They  had  one  common  Father,  to 
whom  th^  all  had  equally  free  access;  they  all  trusted  in  one 
Christy  their  common  Lord  and  Master,  and  therefore  had  no 
d(»niiuon  ^oamt  one  another ;  they  were  all  partakers  of  one  Spirit, 
dwelling  in  their  midst,  distributing  His  gifts  to  them  severally,  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  each  being  for  the  benefit  of  alL  They  all  stood  in 
eqwally  imiryediaU  relationship  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
did  not  depend  on  the  prophetic  or  priestly  office  for  the  propagation 
and  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  An  order  of  priests  and 
prophets^  the  medium  of  prayer  and  intercourse  with  God,  and  the 
source  of  Divine  knowledge  and  all  spiritual  blessings,  would  have 
no  place  in  a  community  in  which  Christ  Himself  was  the  one  Priest 
and  Preset  for  all,  making  them  a  priestly  and  spiritual  race ;  in 
which  there  was  one  heavenly  King,  Guide,  and  Teacher,  through 
whom  all  were  taught  of  God ;  one  Oracle  in  the  heart  of  all — the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  in  which  all  were 
members  of  one  heavenly  kingdom,  and  furnished  with  the  powen 
of  the  world  above— aU  without  distinction  of  rank  or  privilege.  In 
this  oommonity  all  were  consecrated  to  God;  all  were  kings  and 
priests,  to  make  their  lives  one  continual  priesthood^  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice ;  and  thus  to  present  to  God  continually  a  reasonable 
and  spiritual  worship.  The  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
the  extension  of  Christianity,  the  good  of  the  community,  was  the 
duty,  not  of  one  class,  but  of  all — of  each  individual  They  had 
common  privileges,  common  blessings  and  joys,  and  common  duties. 
In  such  A  community  there  was  no  room  for  the  distinction  between 

^  [I  hare  not  hesitated  in  these  papers  to  make  free  nse  of  Neander's  "  Planting  of  1& 
Ohureh,"  lbaiid«r*8  "Church  History,"  and  the  Bampton  Lectoreon  "The  Qryiniiilinn 
X-tha  Mta}f  Gkastian  Churches,"  hy  the  fiar.    Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.— J.B.] 
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spiritual  and  secular.  Their  religion  was  a  life — a  life  in  Christ,  in 
whom  they  had  become  dead  to  the  world— and,  animated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  were  enabled  in  all  things,  whether  they  ate  or 
whether  they  drank,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  Under  such 
circumstances  the  edification  of  the  church  or  the  development 
and  advancement  of  the  active  life  of  the  community  was  the 
common  work  of  all;  and  in  their  church  gatherings  all,  guided 
and  capacitated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them,  and 
imparting  gifts  according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  could  mimster 
to  their  mutual  comfort  and  growth  (c./.  Bom.  xiL,  1  Corl  xii.-xiiL, 
Eph.  iv.,  portions  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  which  cannot 
be  too  carefully  studied  by  the  inquirer  into  the  constitution  and 
worship  of  the  New  Testament  Church).  For  such  a  community  it  is 
evident  that  the  headship  of  one  individtud  would  be  utterly  unfitted 
He  would  soon  become  a  centre  in  the  room  of  Christ,  and  also  check 
the  free  development  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  prevent  the  con- 
sciousness of  mutual  independence  as  well  as  dependence  and  iodi- 
vidual  responsibility.  How  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an 
individual  capable  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  community  and 
possessing  the  confidence  of  all !  How  much  easier  to  find  several 
heads  of  families,  whose  united  qualifications  might  inspire  confidence 
and  fit  them  for  the  work!  The  spirit  of  Christianity  calls  for 
mutual  help  and  common  counsel  and  prayer.  Hence  the  beanty, 
the  suitableness,  of  the  simple  constitution  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  A  body  of  elders — men  of  good  report,  not  novices,  known 
and  approved  by  the  community — ^to  preside  over  and  direct  the 
affairs  and  worship  of  the  church ;  possessed  of  no  authority,  but 
simply  to  advise  and  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  community ;  at 
the  same  time,  like  good  shepherds,  watching  over  the  flock,  and 
labouring  among  them  as  necessary  in  word  and, doctrine;  men  of 
the  same  order  as  themselves,  sharing  in  their  daily  temptations  and 
difficulties,  and  therefore  knowing,  by  their  own  experience,  how  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  community. 

The  Church  of  Christy  as  thus  sketched  out,  presents  as  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  present  day  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  of  resemblanca  To 
trace  its  progress  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  and  the  causes 
influencing  it,  would  be  an  interesting  and  not  difficult  task.  Slow 
and  scarcely  perceptible  at  first  were  its  onward  steps,  but  more  and 
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more  rapid  as  they  proceeded,  until  at  length  the  beautifully  simple 
brotherhood  of    the  New  Testament  age  culminated    in  a    huge 
ecclesiastico-political  organisation,  devoid  of  spiritual  life  and  in- 
curably corrupt.     The  distinguishing  features  of  New  Testament 
Christianity  were  purity,  mutual  affection,  and  brotherly  kindness  in 
an  age  of  vice,  corruption,  and  selfishness.    Not  that  all  the  Christians 
of  that  age  were  perfect ;  but  holiness  was  enjoined  and  exhibited  by 
the  Apostles,  the  maintenance  of  strict  Christian  discipline  was  the 
chief  work  of  the  elders,  and  a  Holy  Christ  was  the  centre  of  union 
and  the  ensample  to  the  flock.     To  promote  their  piety,  and  to  aid 
one  another  in  resisting  temptation,  they  were  wont  to  meet  for 
mutual  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.     Eepentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  the  subject  of  apostolic  teaching  and  the 
basis  of  church  fellowship.     Indications  of  party  spirit,  of  ambition, 
and  of  ungodliness  were  apparent  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  church, 
even  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  His  lifetime,  and  by  Him 
emphatically  condemned;  but  the  condemnation  of  such,  and  in- 
structions to  leaders  and  people  to  maintain  a  godly  life,  form  the 
substance  of  the  apostolic  and  canonical  Scriptures.     Philosophizing 
teachers  soon  appeared,  but  at  once  to  be  discouraged  and  con- 
demned.    The  "sound  doctrine"  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
was  the  healthful  teaching  of  morality,  of  a  religion  that  should 
pervade  the  life  of  its  professors  and  influence  them  in  all  its  rela- 
tions and  duties  (c./  Tit.  ii.).     The  early  church  was  emphatically,  in 
spite  of  all*  its  imperfections,  a  holy  church.     Its  spiritual  life,  its 
manifestation  of  a   brotherly  love  such  as  the  world  had   never 
witnessed,  its  consecration  to  God,  were  the  weapons  of  its  warfare 
with  heathenism  and  the  secret  of  its  triumphs— triumphs  such  as 
have  never  been  equalled  in  any  subsequent  period. 

The  first  noticeable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  monarchico-episcopal  church  govenmient. 
Originally  the  names  "  presbyter "  and  "  bishop  "  were  synonymous, 
the  former  name  being  of  Jewish,  the  latter  of  Gentile,  origin. 
Then  the  presiding  elder,  primtis  inter  pares,  monopolized  the  title  of 
bishop ;  but  as  late  as  the  third  century  the  presbyters  constituted  a 
council  without  whom  the  bishop  could  transact  no  business  of  im- 
portance. '  But  eventually,  after  many  struggles,  the  bishops  obtained 
superior  power  in  the  guidance  of  the  churcL 
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In  the  ^arly  days  of  Chiiatianity  faith  in  Jesus,  in  a  living  Penon, 
and  a  changed  life  resulting  theapefiom,  was  the  basis  of  uniosi  and 
Christian  fellowship.  United  to  one  common  Saviour,  tbey  were 
united  to  one  another,  and  all  were  brethren.  Thej  had  one  faith 
— Christ  the  Saviour,  Lord,  and  Example.  A  epecidativie  theoiog^ 
gradually  todt  the  place  of  a  living  faith.  A  fixed  Tule  of  dodrine 
was  then  deemed  desirable.  Doctrine  came  to  be  Tegarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  Christian  life,  and  to  the  presbyters  was 
entrusted  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  the  bishop  the 
custody  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  early  dayB  of  Christianity  the  meie  membership  of  a 
Christian  church  was  a  presumptive  evidence  of  piety  and  spiiitoal 
life ;  but  gradually  infant  baptism  obtained,  and  Christianity  became 
a  fashionable  religion.  Many  grew  up  professedly  Chriatiaa,  and 
others  became  members  of  Christian  communities  devoid  of  spiiitual 
life.  Persecution  revived,  and  many  apostatized.  After  the  persecu- 
tion many  of  the  lapsed,  as  they  were  called,  sought  re-admission  into 
the  church.  It  was  frequently  dif&cult  to  get  the  church  together. 
The  presbyters  admitted  the  lapsed  without  consulting  the  com- 
munity ;  contentions  ensued.  It  was  contended  that  none  should  be 
readmitted  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  bishop,  and 
eventually  the  right  of  re-admitting  penitents  became  inherent  in  the 
episcopate ;  but  out  of  this  controversy  respecting  the  lapsed  arose 
the  rule  that  there  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  a  community. 

In  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  episcopate  was  the  theory  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  pure  theocracy ;  that  in  our  Lord's  life- 
time He  Himself  had  been  the  visible  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  His  Apostles  had  been  His  ministers,  and  His  disciples  the 
new  people  of  God ;  and  that,  after  His  death,  the  bishops  sat  in  the 
Lord's  place,  the  presbyters*  were  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  people  w^re  bound  to  lionour  and  obey  them.  Gradually  another 
theory  took  its  place — viz.,  that,  as  the  bishop  had  become  the 
custodian  of  apostolic  doctrine,  the  bishops,  not  the  presbyters,  took 
the  Apostles'  place.  When  the  bishops  became  the  centre  of  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  doctrine,  it  was  argued  that  they  had  succeeded 
to  the  Apostles'  pow^s  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  of  conferdBg 
spiritual  gifts  at  confirmation  and  ordination.  Hence  the  rise  tA  the 
notion  of  apostolical  succession. 

At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  Judaism  led  to  the  idea  of 
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a  Christiaii  priesfhood,  and  sacerdotaKsm  in  the  clinrch  obtained. 
The  universal  priestly  character  of  Christians,  springing  out  of  tlie- 
relation  of  all  to  Christ,  the  source  of  the  Divine  life,  was  repressed^ 
and  the  presbyters  came  to  be  called  priests,  and  the  bishop  (even  by 
TertuHiaii)  mmm/us  sacerdos,  the  chief  priest.  In  connection  witli 
this,  the  original  free  constitution  of  the  conmnmities  became  also 
chained.  The  ministry  became  an  ordeb,  and  gradually  the  priestly 
character  of  the  Christian  was  ignored;  and  the  teaching  in  the 
diurch  assemblies,  and  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  Eucharist,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  were  confined  to  the 
bishops  and  presbyters.  Then  the  clergy  separated  themselves  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  became  a  distinct  class.  Then,  as 
the  idea  of  the  priestly  character  of  every  Christian  was  obscured,, 
that  of  the  priestly  consecration  to  God  of  every  Christian  wa& 
obscured  also,  and  the  piety  of  the  people  relaxed.  A  conventional 
holiness  then  sprang  up.  A  higher  religious  life  was  required  in  the 
clergy  than  in  the  laity — ^that  is,  external  religious  life — a  substitute 
for  the  inner  life  of  consecration  to  God,  which  at  first  was  deemed 
an  essential  part'of  Christianity,  and  expected  in  every  Christian. 

"When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  State  the  power  and 
position  of  the  clergy  changed.  They  were  now  granted  the  same 
immunities  and  privileges  as  the  heathen  priesthood  and  the 
members  of  the  liberal  professions.  They  were  freed  from  the 
ordinary  public  burdens  and  exempted  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction  of  the  civil  courts,  which  recognized  the  right  of  Christian 
associations  to  frame  and  enforce  their  own  laws,  and  made  com> 
pulsory  the  decisions  of  the  representative  assembly  of  a  province  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned.  The  clergy  thus 
became  a  class  civilly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Up 
to  this  time  the  clergy,  even  after  they  received  an  allowance  from 
the  funds  of  the  communities,  were  accustomed  to  supplement  their 
income  by  trade,  or  farming,  or  handicraft  There  was  no  incon- 
gruity or  disgrace  in  a  bishop's  working  with  his  own  liands  or 
selling  goods  in  the  open  market.  In  business,  as  in  other  mattei-s, 
they  were  expected  to  be  ensamples  to  the  flock.  But  now  the  State 
allowed  the  churches  to  hold  property,  and  they  soon  became  rich. 
The  church  became  a  kind  of  universal  legatee,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enact  that  ecclesiastics  shoxdd  not  even  visit  the  houses  of 
Widows  and  wards.      Constantino    endowed    some    dhurches  with 
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revenues  chargeable  upon  the  lands  of  the  municipalitiesj  and,  in 
some  cases,  gave  to  churches  the  valuable  revenues  and  buildings  of 
heathen  temples.    The  clergy  now  became  a  class,  not  only  ci\Tlly 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  also  possessed  of  social 
independence.    With  the  growth  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
clergy  was  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  power  and  position  of  the 
laity.    Little  by  little  the  unofficial  members  of  the  communities 
were  excluded  from  the  performance  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions. 
At  first  a  layman  might  not  preach  if  a  bishop  were  present,  and, 
finally,  not  at  all.    At  first  the  vote  of  a  layman  was  taken  in  cases 
of  discipline ;  but,  finally,  laymen  had  no  vote  in  the  ecclesiastical 
tribimals.     In  the  early   days  of  Christianity  the  different  com- 
munities held  friendly  intercourse,  met  in  friendly  counsel,  conferred 
on  different  subjects,  and  recorded  their  opinion,  but  claimed  no 
authority.     But  now,  after  Christianity  was  recognized  by  the  State, 
such  conferences  or  councils  multiplied,  and  their  decisions  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  were  made  binding,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations  by  dissidents  was  ultimately  prohibited.    The 
churches  were  thus,  by  the  help  of  the  State,  consolidated  into  one 
grand  confederation,  which  preserved  its  power  when  the  power  of 
the  State    passed  away,  and,  indeed,  became    the    only   powerfol 
organization  in  the  civilised  world.    It  was  now  regarded  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod,  the  visible   Church  of  Christ,  the   only  visible 
Church;  the  City  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  all  outside  this  confederation  were  regarded  as  outside 
the  Church  of  Christ.     The  church  had  now  reached  the  height  of 
its  earthly  glory.     It  was  one  grand  organization,  with  a  priesthood 
that  might  vie  with  the  old  Jewish  priesthood,  and  possessed  of  un- 
defined and  unlimited  power.     The  clerical  office  had  become  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  clergy  found  their  place  among  the  aristocracy  of  the 
earth.    The  church  was  now  ripe,  not,  however,  for  fruitfnlness,  but 
for  decay ;  powerful,  not  for  good,  but  for  evil.     It  became,  and  that 
speedily,  the  hotbed  of  vice  and  corruption.    Very  soon  the  mediaeval 
priesthood  and  laws  of  celibacy,  asceticism,  and  monasticism  appeared, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  all  the  evils  and  vices  which  at  last 
evoked  the  Eeformation.    The  church  now  presented  a  body  from 
which  the  spirit  had  departed ;  a  dominant  hierarchy,  instead  of  a 
loving  brotherhood ;  a  ritual,  instead  of  a  worship ;  a  creed,  instead 
of  Christ;  a  grand  organization  devoid  of  life,  instead  of  the  living 
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temple^  the  habitation  of  the  liviDg  God.  It  had  reached  the  summit 
of  human  ambition,  the  pinnade  of  human  power  and  glory ;  but  the 
apiiit  of  godliness  and  brotherly  kindness,  the  life  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  which  were  both  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  tiie 
Pentecostal  Church,  had  passed  away  with  its  simplicity.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  departed.  "  Ichabod  "  was  written  on  its  walls.  It 
had  become  the  abode  of  every  unclean  thing. 

After  the  Beformation  other  churches  sprang  up.  In  our  own 
country,  churches,  established  and  non-established,  have  had  their 
rise,  each  in  its  turn  struggling  after  purity  and  spiritual  life,  but 
without  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  constitution  by  which  the  New 
Testament  Church  was  distinguished.  They  simply  cut  ofif  some 
branches,  more  or  less,  of  the  corrupt  tree,  and  retained  the  germs  of 
the  evils  which  were  the  ruin  of  the  mediseval  church.  They  all 
make  a  creed,  in  addition  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  the  basis 
of  fellowship,  substitute  organization  for  life,  and  a  clerical  order  for 
the  priesthood  of  the  whole  community.  They  all  aim  at  large 
earthly  organizations,  as  synods,  unions,  councils,  and  hundreds,  which 
are  calculated  to  repress  the  development  of  the  individual  Christian 
life  and  authority,  and,  as  they  grow  in  strength,  to  breed  evils  and 
corruptions,  destructive  eventually  of  the  organizations  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  teachings  of  ecclesiastical  history,  men,  yea, 
Christian  men,  are  struggling  to  erect  vast  ecclesiastical  Babels,  in- 
stead of  simply  labouring  to  pervade  the  inner  life  of  society  with 
the  leaven  of  the  Elingdom  of  heaven.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
yea,  believed,  that  there  are  some  earnest  Christ-loving  souls  who 
covet  the  return  of  the  communion  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity ; 
when  there  was  no  formal  confederation  of  churches,  but,  in  the 
language  of  Tertullian,  "  the  communication  of  peace,  the  appellation 
of  brotherhood,  the  token  of  hospitality,  and  the  tradition  of  a  single 
creed;"  who  feel  that  the  true  communion  of  saints  is  not  found  in 
externals,  is  not  the  result  of  external  bonds  and  laws,  but  is  an 
inward,  hearty,  spiritual  communion  of  kindred  souls  with  one 
another  and  with  God ;  something  more  Divine,  essential,  and  real 
than  any  outcome  of  external  organization ;  a  communion  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  affection  among  those  for  whom  the  Saviour  prays  "  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee ;  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  Us,  even  as  We  are  one." 
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HOUGH  a  woe  is  prophesied  to  those  of  whom  all  men 
speak  well,  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  special  hlessmg 
is  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  of  whom  everyone  speai&B  ill. 
Few  will  attempt  to  controvert  the  assertoou  that  the 
Voluntary  Choir  is  the  best  abused,  if  by  no  iveans  the 
least  used^  section  of  our  Nonconfonnist  Churchea 

Ask  the  minister  what  he  thinks  of  his  choir.  BeeoUections  flit 
through  his  mind  of  favourite  hymns  sung  to  ina{^ropriate  and 
unknown  tuuoes ;  of  a  solenm  sermon  whose  effect  was  aati-cLioiaxed 
by  the  wild  rush  of  a  popular  sacred  melody ;  of  a  pathetic  minor 
heralding  the  announcement  of  his  text, — "  Let  us  make  a  joyful  ooise 
to  the  rock  of  our  salvation ; "  of  Chard's  rollicking  chant  produced  in 
response  to  his  gentle  request  for  quiet  music  to  the  Forty-Seoond 
Psalm ;  and  of  tunes  full  of  weird  and  darkly  mysterious  harmonic 
progressions  performed  by  the  choir  with  scientijGlc  accuracy,  while  the 
congregation  stood  dumb,  some  glowering  at  the  o];ganiflt,  some  simply 
apathetic,  all  offering  a  splendid  wayside  for  the  fowls  of  the  aii.  In 
his  large-hearted  charity  he  will  not  accuse  those  who,  like  himself, 
lay  their  ^f te  on  God's  altar,  but  says  slowly  and  thoughtfully :  "  Sir, 
it  is  difiScult  for  any  body  of  persons  to  project  themselves  into  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  moods  of  a  single  individual"  With  that 
incontrovertible  remark  he  deftly  changes  the  subjecL. 

Ask  the  deacons  what  they  think  of  their  choir.  They  will  look 
knowing,  and  probably  reply  that  the  musical  temperament  is 
particularly  sensitive ;  that  though  t^ey  do  not  believe  in  paying  to 
have  God's  praises  sung,  the  members  of  the  choir  are  a  little  difficult 
to  deal  with,  not  easily  pleased  ;.find  the  desks  tx)o  high  or  too  low, 
the  gas  too  bright,  or  the  light  too  dim ;  dislike  the  tune-book  in  use 
as  too  commonplace  or  too  heavy ;  loudly  pleading  for  a  change^  but 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  the  substitute  should  be ;  some  going  6o 
far  as  to  say  that  no  psalmody  could  be  worth  listening  to  unless 
from  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,"  while  others  will  hint  that  an 
occasional  *'  Sankey  "  would  wonderfully  brighten  the  service. 

Ask  tlie  congregation  what  they  think  of  the  choir.    All  have 
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charges  to  bring  against  it,  all  criticise  it ;  and  the  more  profound  tine 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  music;  the  more  confidently  and  unhesitatingly 
is  the  criticism  offered  ''What  were  you  all  about  this  morning?" 
was  saU  to  a  ntember  of  a  choir  after  a  soft  and  pathetic  rendering  of 
the  matchless  hymn,  "  0  sacred  Head  once  wounded ! "  *  I  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  a  regular  breakdown  in  that  third  hymn,  and  I 
had  a  mind  to  come  and  help  you  myself/'  The  old  people  complaia 
of  new  tunes,  and  retain  their  seats  in  token  of  displeasure  when  such 
are  announced  ;  tlie  very  young  shrug  their  shoulders  and  are  dLsdain- 
fully  silent  as  St  Ann's  or  St.  Stephen^s  is  simg.  On  wet  Sundays  it 
is  declared  no  bass  is  to  be  heard,  on  fine  Sundays  we  aare  told  thi^ 
bass  drowns  the  treble.  If  the  tenors  blend  well  with  theot^r  parts, 
sarcastic  enquiries  are  made  as  to  their  existence,  and  if  they  pursue 
a  decided  and  individual  line  of  their  own,  the  Congregational  dictum 
is,  "  They  ought  really  to  be  asked  to  leave  the  choir;  nobody  else  can 
be  heard  while  they  are  smging."  So  it  is  with  the  trebles ;  they  are 
either  offen^vely  obtrusive,  or  absurdly  weak ;  and  the  altos  are  either 
too  prominent  or  inaudible.     And  so  on,  ad  navsmm. 

Ask  the  organist  what  are  his  views  of  a  voluntaiy  choir.  He  wiU 
give  a  furtive  glance  round  and  tell  you  confidentially  that  be  prefers 
a  despotic  monarchy  to  a  republic ;  that  a  choir  of  boys  will,  after 
suasion  in  both  kinds,  do  what  is  right  in  his  eyes ;  but  l^t  a  volun- 
tary choir  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  only  illustrate*  the  Latin  proverb, 
''  Quot  homines,  tot  seutentise ; "  that  one  likes  a  verse  now  iind  then 
to  be  sung  unaccompanied  by  the  organ ;  that  another,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  tendency  of  many  voices  to  flatten,  declines  to  put  in  ati 
appearance  when  that  experiment  shall  be  made.  One  likes  single 
chants ;  anotiier,  less  advanced,  votes  them  monotonous  and  weari- 
some. One  would  fain  coquette  a  little  with  Mother  Church,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  dividing  the  choir  and  singing  in 
antiphon ;  while  another  can  barely  tolerate  a  chanted  Psalm.  Some 
like  hymns  and  their  accompanying  tunes  to  be  wedded  without 
chance  of  a  divorce ;  others  would  perpetually  send  out  such  hynnis 
as  *'  All  pec^le  that  on  earth  do  dwell "  on  foraging  excursions  tfanough 
the  tuiie4>ook  in  search  of  new  pasture.  And(fl»for  thehr  attendance, 
the  organist  will  report  that  the  only  regularity  in  it  is  the  Tegaistity 
of  iiregutofity;  that  on  a  fine  Sunday  he  may  have  a  choir  of 
twefsbj^onr,  and  on  a  wet  Sunday  diere  may  be  a  sixth  part  of  tliat 
nnmber  present    As  regards  the  weekly  practiee  oi  psalmody,  he 
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considers  it  of  little  appreciable  effect,  for  after  be  bas  drilled  perhaps 
the  twelve  members  present  in  the  hymns,  carefully  noting  all  the 
points  of  expression,  on  the  following  Sunday  half-a-dozen  others 
.will  come  into  the  choir,  and  from  mere  thoughtlessness  overrride  the 
rest,  and  stamp  out  completely  the  marks  of  thoughtful  preparation. 

Ask  the  choir  themselves,  as  individuals,  their  views  of  themselves 
as  a  body  corporata  Now  the  shafts  of  criticism  cease  to  rebound 
harmlessly  from  the  breasts  at  which  they  are  aimed.  Sped  on  their 
way  by  intimate  knowledge  instead  of  ignorance,  they  reach  their 
mark,  they  rankle,  being  dipped  in  the  poison  of  a  little  personal 
jealousy — a  far  more  active  irritant  than  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate 
fault-finding.  The  rank  and  file  declare  the  more  prominent  members 
to  be  lacking  in  culture  and  delicacy  of  refinement ;  they,  in  their 
turn,  consider  seven-eighths  of  the  choir  to  be  useless  lumber,  and 
agitate  for  a  quartette  where  it  is  practicable  Several  complain  that 
the  leading  treble  makes  her  voice  too  prominent,  and  that,  leading 
t^e  van  at  the  commencement  of  each  verse,  she  is  found  at  the  dose 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Naturally,  this  is  not  popular ;  it  annoys  the 
purists  by  destroying  the  precision  of  attack  and  cessation,  and  gives 
the  unmusical  listener  the  impression  that  the  choir  are  too  tardy  in 
beginning  and  too  hasty  in  leaving  off — an  imputation  which  no  one 
can  be  expected  to  bear  with  meeknesa  The  baritones  are  restive 
under  the  superior  weight  of  the  heavy  basses,  and  the  basses  think 
that  baritone  voices  don't  tdl  in  a  choir.    Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Is  this  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  t^e  choir  ? 
Hardly.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  for  many  years  a  member  of  an 
average  voluntary  choir,  has  seen  the  possessor  of  a  gentlemanly 
little  tenor  voice  injured  in  some  of  his  most  delicate  sensibilities 
when  an  individual  with  a  fine  sonorous  bass,  of  ten-man  power,  takes 
the  vacant  chair  beside  him,  saying,  "  There  are  so  many  basses  here> 
this  morning,  I'm  going  to  sing  tenor."  The  effect  is  simply  cruel ; 
but  it  is  a  voluntary  choir,  and  if  a  man  is  not  paid  to  sing  bass,  who 
says  he  may  not  sing  trebU  if  he  can  ?  Sometimes  singing  birds  of 
passage  alight  in  a  choir  with  letters  of  reconunendation  from  sister 
churches,  sing  with  more  or  less  effect  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
migrate  to  a  warmer  moral  atmosphere,  giving  as  the  private  reason 
for  their  departure  that  nobody  noticed  them.  It  is  a  voluntary  choir ; 
why  should  they  stay  if  they  don't  like  it  ?  Then,  again,  as  regularly 
as  the  month  of  August  comes  round,  recurs  the  H^gira  of  civilised 
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society.  Schools  and  colleges  rise  from  their  studies,  and  pupils, 
teachers,  and  heads  of  families  take  flight  to  the  Continent,  the  sea- 
side, or  the  country,  as  taste  or  pocket  dictates.  The  choir  departs  in 
due  course,  and  the  organist  is  left  nearly  unsupported. 

"  All  these  things  are  against  us ! "  cries  voluntaryism.  It  is  so ; 
and  a  cure  or  even  mitigation  of  these  various  evils  is  hard  to  find, 
and  requires,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  patience,  and  a  quiet  sacri- 
fice of  pet  idiosyncrasies.  The  voluntaiy  principle  is  the  right  one  ; 
let  that  truth  be  firmly  upheld.  To  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  build  up  the  saints  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  arrest 
the  careless  sinner ;  to  encourage  the  timid  and  check  the  presump- 
tuous ;  to  lead  the  devotions  of  a  congregation  so  that  each  member 
shall  find  his  own  deepest  need  laid  before  the  Father ;  to  guide  with 
discretion  the  affairs  of  a  church,  with  a  gentle  tightening  of  the  rein 
here,  a  touch  of  the  spur  there,  and  a  wise  oversight  everywhere — 
this  is  the  engrossing  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  demands  as  a  recom- 
pense freedom  from  all  the  harassments  of  pecuniary  cares.  To 
attain  such  skill  on  the  organ  as  shall  enable  a  man  to  perstuide  a 
large  congregation,  giving  support  to  the  wavering,  precision  to  the 
vague,  and  a  firm  restraint  to  the  lawless,  requires  years  of  patient 
study,  and  musical  gifts  accorded  to  few.  These,  too,  demand  sub- 
stantial recognition  on  the  part  of  those  who  reap  benefit  from  them, 
and  such  recognition  should  include  consideration  and  respect. 

But  the  choir  do  their  work  simply  as  an  act  of  worship  to  Grod. 
No  surpassing  gifts,  no  years  of  absorbing  study  are  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  their  part  A  fair  amount  of  vocal  power,  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  music,  including  ability  to  read  readily  at  sight,  and  above 
all  a  willingness  to  be  guided  by  the  choir-master  in  things  little  as 
well  as  things  great, — these  are  all  that  are  indispensable  to  make  a 
good  and  useful  member  of  a  choir;  and  we  maintain  that  a  choir 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these  need  no  paid  stars  to  show  them 
the  way.  Begular  attendance  at  practices  and  the  habit  of  singing 
with  one  another  would  soon  give  them  all  the  confidence  and  pre- 
cision necessary ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  trifling  gifts  of  their  voice, 
their  time,  and  their  labour  are  offerings  acceptable  to  God  would  give 
an  untold  sweetness  to  any  small  sacrifice  involved.  But  we  do 
think  that  those  who  offer  to  the  Lord  that  which  costs  them  some- 
what should  be  spared  the  shafts  of  congregational  criticism  as  to  the 

quality  and  quantity  of  that  offering.    As  the  choir  generally  include 
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t])6  most  musical  aecUoo  iO$  &e  cotq^g^t^tion,  ^d  are  under  l^e 
leadership  of  unquesUojsed  taleiit^  it  ill. nuire  than  possible  that  they 
are  on  a  higher  level.thaji  tb^ir  ciitj€»9 ;  ^  all  evente,  they  are  theii 
fellow- worshippoES^  an,d  .th@y  Q^rogP'te  to  themselves  no  position  of 
superiority,  so  tl^at  the  (^oir  i vught  with  equal  fairness  criticise  the 
singing  of  tihe  oongcegation.  iW^e.cajiuot  without  a  sense  of  shame 
criticise  a  h^other'^  prayers ;  why  should  that  brother  criticise  with 
complacency  his  brother!s  aingieg  ?  Decidedly,  unpaid  singers  are  not 
fair  subjects  for  captious  cafl;>ing.  Then,  tiie  veiy  genius  of  our 
Nonconformidt  woiship  ja  mnkpOcUi/.  We  assemble  ourselves  together 
for  united  worship,  not  to  U&^O  tQ  nutsioal  performances  or  oratorical 
displays ;  and  we  ventui^e  to  say  that  500  voices  uniting  with  one 
accord  to  sing  "  Our  .Crod,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  to  the  good  old  St 
Ann's,  is  more  likely  to  pierce  straight  to  the  throne  of  Him  for  whom 
praise  waits  in  Zion,  than  the  most  splendidly  elaborated  anthem, 
performed  with  perfect  taste  and  exquisite  vocalisation  by  a  carefully 
trained  choir.  Is  that  praise  ?  Is  that  worship  ?  Possibly  it  is  to 
fifty  appreciative  listeners,  who  hardly  like  to  join,  lest  they  should 
spoil  the  effect ;  but  what  is  it  to  Hodge  and  Betsy,  standing  wearily 
till  it  is  over,  and  they  may  sit  down  again  ?  If  we  Nonconformists 
desire  performances  of  sacred  music,  let  us  try  and  organise  such  in 
our  own  drawing-rooms,  or  look  for  them  in  the  Albert  Hall  or 
Crystal  Palace,  but  do  not  let  us  try  to  turn  our  chapels  into  concert- 
rooms,  nor  our  weekly  assemblies  for  worship  into  musical  perform- 
ances. We  shall  not  pemumenily  attract  the  young  by  so  doing. 
They  will  soon  discover  that  the  cathedral  or  lUtualistic  church 
produces  a  far  finer  thing,  and  our  principles  will  have  been  set  aside 
to  no  purpose ;  and  indeed  success  itself  purchased  at  such  a  cost 
would  turn  out  to  be  mere  Dead  Sea  Fruit. 

But  it  will  be  truthfully  objected  that  if  we  confine  our  psalmody 
to  such  hymn-tunes  as  all  can  join  in  we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
very  dead-level  of  monotony.  About  forty  tunes  in  each  ordinary 
metre,  and  perhaps  three  in  each  peculiar  metre,  would  form  the 
average  congregational  stock,  and  these  would  recur  with  distressing 
frequency.  Might  not  the  choir  be  allowed  one  hymn  out  of  the 
usual  five,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  tune  which 
should  have  been  carefully  practised,  so  as  to  be  sung  with  perfect 
boldness  and  confidence  ?  This  tune  repeated  every  Sunday  for,  8ay» 
six  weeks,  would,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  have  become  familiar  to 
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every  one ;  and  from  the  very  beginning  those  who  could  not  join  in 
singing  would  still  have  the  words  of  holy  joy  or  prayer  or  penitence 
to  be  fining  their  souls,  while  others  were  uttering  them  aloud. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  as  if  many  of  the  evils  before  referred  to 
would  be  obviated  if  every  voluntary  choir  would  form  itself  into  a 
musical  society,  to  be  governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  superintended  by 
a  president.  Even  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian  might  find 
scope  for  work  appertaining  to  those  offices.  Might  not  attendance 
at  the  practice  become  more  regular  if  absentees  were  called  upon  to 
pay  a  small  fine  ?  Would  not  members  who  were  necessarily  absent 
or  unpunctual  be  willing  to  consent  to  such  a  regulation  if  the 
sacrificial  penny  went  towards  a  fund  for  procuring  fresh  music  for 
practice  ?  Members  of  the  congregation  not  singing  in  the  choir 
might  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  this  society,  and  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  do  occasional  Sunday  duty  for  those  who  were  ill  or 
absent  from  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  this  case  the  choir  proper 
might  be  called  upon  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  providing 
substitutes  in  case  of  necessary  absence.  These  small  restraints 
would  stimulate  members  to  regularity.  It  would  be  absolutely  in- 
cumbent on  the  choir-mastar  to  have  no  fear  of  man  or  woman  before 
his  eyes ;  he  must  be  as  ready  to  rebuke  a  pretty  and  high-spirited 
girl  for  violation  of  any  of  the  musical  canons  as  he  would  a  meek 
dunce  who  was  only  just  beginning  to  try  harmonies.  And  all — 
musicians  and  amateurs,  proud  and  poor  in  spirit,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor — ^must,  beyond  a  question,  be  ready  to  submit  abso- 
lutely to  the  dictum  of  the  choir-master,  who  would,  in  his  turn, 
cultivate  pleasant  relations  with  the  minister,  and  consult  his  taste 
wherever  possible,  being  well  aware  how  much  the  force  and  beauty 
of  a  sermon  depend  on  calm,  unfretted  nerves  and  a  perfectly  tranquil 
spirit  in  the  preacher.  For  so  earnest  and  useful  an  organisation  as 
tills  would  be,  the  minister  himself  would  be^glad  to  make  the  littlft 
additional  effort  necessary  for  preparing  a  list  of  the  Sunday  hymns 
in  time  for  the  preliminary  practica  These  would  be  thoroughly 
prepared,  any  special  little  nicety  carefully  looked  into,  and,  as  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  Christian  church  came  round,  each  member 
would  be  in  his  place,  calm  and  confident,  and  ready  to  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  holy  exercises  of  the  day. 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  with  diffidence,  under  the  pressure 

of  a  strong  feeling  that  much  needs  to  be  changed  in  our  Noncoa- 
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f  ormist  church  choirs^  the  very  name  of  which  seems  at  present  to  be 
a  synonym  for  discordant  harmonies.  Discords  are,  indeed,  the  veiy 
soul  and  charm  of  music,  but  they  all  wait  for  their  due  resolntioD 
into  pure  and  perfect  consonance.  L.  M.  D. 


{CorUinued  from  page  220.) 


.46.  The  need  of  Spiritv4d  Vigour. 

HEN  blight  or  mildew  comes  to  a  garden,  the  phmts  that 
suffer  first  and  most  are  those  which  have  been  badly 
cared  for,  and  are,  in  consequence,  weak  and  sickly.  It 
is  not  often  that  hardy  and  vigorous  plants  are  attacked 
or  injured.  If  we  fail  to  use  the  means  which  are  needM 
for  sustaining  our  souls  in  spiritual  health  and  soundness  we  shflll 
be  very  liable  to  the  blighting  influences  of  eviL  It  is  only  by  being 
careful  to  maintain  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  that  we  can  hope  to 
keep  ourselves  "  unspotted  from  the  world." 

47.  Prosperity  and  Adversiiy. 

Some  people  could  not  endure  prosperity.  Its  hot  sun  would 
enervate  them — would  take  all  enetgy  out  of  them,  and  scorch  up 
every  possibility  of  strong  growth,  of  high  achievement.  They  are 
like  certain  plants  which  Uve  and  thrive  in  the  bleak  and  ctiilly 
north,  but  whose  hardihood  and  beauty  the  sunny  south  would 
quickly  kilL  Give  such  people  wealth  and  luxury,  and  they  would 
become  dull  and  unaspiring ;  every  germ  and  juice  of  good  in  them 
would  become  dried  up,  and  their  chc^racter  would  be  without  colour 
or  fragrance,  whilst  their  life  would  be  a  mere  stagnation,  never 
advancing  into  bloom  or  fruit  Give  them,  on  the  contrary,  toil  and 
hardship,  and  they  will  grow  by  these  things  out  of  all  inertness  and 
sluggishness ;  every  force  and  faculty  in  them  will  be  called  forth  into 
activity ;  they  will  keep  themselves  sweet  and  pure  by  motion,  as 
running  brooks  do ;  and  they  will  rise  step  by  step  into  manliness  of 
the  finest^  noblest  order.    Instead,  therefore,  of  murmoring  because 
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our  lines  have  not  fallen  in  more  pleasant  places/  and  we  have  not 
a  goodlier  heritage,  let  us  be  cheered  bj  the  thought  that  God 
knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  that  bj  the  present  poverty  and 
ardnousness  of  our  life  He  may  be  drawing  out  the  best  parts  of  our 
nature,  and  leading  us  upward  into  a  richness  and  fulness  of  being 
which  a  more  prosperous  and  pleasant  course  could  never  aid  us  in 
attaining. 

48.  Individvul  efforts  to  do  Good. 

The  joy  of  doing  good  is  one  of  the  richest  delights  which  the 
human  heart  can  know ;  and  yet,  in  its  fulness,  this  joy  is  not  often 
realised  even  by  those  who  are  the  readiest  to  respond  to  the  calls  of 
the  needy  and  the  distressed.  And  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
good  they  do  is  not  done  directly  with  their  own  hands,  but  indirectly 
through  the  hands  of  others.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  sending  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  of  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  and  of  condolence 
to  the  sorrowing,  that  the  gladness  of  a  real  benevolence  consists,  as 
in  that  personal  contact  with  men — ^that  manifestation  of  a  living 
sympathy,  and  a  loving  trust,  which  draws  out  their  affections,  and 
binds  them  to  ourselves  in  the  bonds  of  a  grateful,  trustful  depend- 
ence. Those  who  cultivate  their  own  gardens  get  a  vast  deal  more 
genuine  enjoyment  out  of  them  than  those  who  merely  employ 
gardeners  to  do  the  work.  The  day-labourer  who,  in  his  spare 
moments,  attends  to  his  small  parterre,  and  from  a  few  seeds  trains  to 
their  perfection  only  rows  of  pinks  and  pansies,  gains  unquestionably 
a  much  finer,  purer  pleasure  than  the  millionaire  who  bestows  no 
individual  care  upon  his  flower-beds  and  his  conservatories,  but 
simply  contents  himself  with  looking  upon  the  results  which  others 
have  been  paid  to  bring  about.  There  is  always  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  witnessing  the  products  of  our  own  care  and  pains.  That  which 
we  employ  others  to  do  for  us  may,  when  it  is  finished,  give  us  joy ; 
but  the  jey  will  be  very  largely  increased  if  we  do  the  work  ourselves, 
80  that,  at  every  stage  of  its  course,  at  every  development  of  its 
progress — as  well  as  in  its  final,  completed  result — we  can  watch  the 
workings  of  our  own  energy,  skill,  and  patience.  Every  Christian 
who  wishes  to  share  in  the  joy  of  Christ  must  learn,  like  Him,  to  "  ga 
about  doing  good.''  He  must  not  be  content  with  giving  to  charitable 
institutions — ^however  munificently ;  or  with  supplying  funds  for  the 
rdief  of  the  needy — ^however  liberally ;  or  with  providing  means  for 
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enlightening  the  ignorant,  and  reclaiming  the  sihtiil — however 
Qxtensively.  All  these  are  good,  as  far  as  thej  go,  and  cannot  be 
done  without ;  but  besides,  and  beyond,  all  these,  he  most  himself 
come  .near  to  men  in  the  exhibition  of  a  tender,  loving  spirit,  and  do 
vfhat  in  him  lies  to  clear  away  the  hindrances  which  stand  upon  their 
path,  to  make  less  painful  the  burdens  which  weigh  upon  their 
spirits ;  to  guide  and  lift  them  to  a  loftier  plane  of  life ;  to  tndn  them 
into  spiritual  comeliness,  and  strength,  and  good  Only  so  can  he 
reap  the  full  reward  of  Christian  labour ;  only  so  can  he  enter  into 
the  rare  blessedness  of  fellowship  with  Him  who  said :  "Hy  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  wolf" 

49.  Material  things  not  to  be  dung  to. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  material  objects,  the  Christian  will'nattuaUf 
jQiiough  attach  himself  to  these ;  but  his  attachment  will  Be  in  no 
sense  necessary  or  vital.  He  will  no  more  depend  upon  them  for 
9ustenance  than  the  seaweed  depends  upon  the  rocjc  to  which  it 
clings.  The  seaweed,  unlike  the  land-plant,  derives  no  support  fiam 
the  stones  on  which  it  grows ;  to  these  it  fastens  only  mechanicallj, 
drawing  its  nourishment  exclusively  from  the  air  and  .water  which 
surround  it.  What  food  can  material  things  afford  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  ?  They  may  be  of  use  to  him  in  a  limited  and 
external  sense ;  he  may  hold  on  to  them  for  the  sake  of  physical 
convenience  and  comfort ;  but  so  far  as  his  inner  and  truer  life  is 
concerned,  they  are  of  no  avail ;  for  that  he  has  to  rely  on  flungs 
which  are  altogether  different  in  their  character.  That  which  is 
,  spiritual  can  be  maintained  and  strengthened  only  by  that  which  is 

spiritual 

60.  The  insufficienct/  of  mere  external  goodness. 

No  amount  of  mere  external  goodness  can  alter  or  improve  aABoiful 
iksdt:  You  may  cover  brick  with  plaster  until  it  lodcalike-oostly 
fatfld3i3,,but  it  is  brick  still ;  you  may  paint  wood  to  resemble  marble 
Mbirtcit  is  wood  stilL  And  so  you  may  overlay  a  de|iraved  heait.  with 
iirtfitie  religious  ext^ior,  but  it  is  a  depraved  heart  still ;  and,  however 
a,  may  deceive  Tzien,  it  does  not  deceive  GkxL  He  sees  the  false 
beneaih  the  true,  the  bad  below  the  good,  and  values  us.  not  at  what 
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we  seom  to  be,  but  M  what  we  really  are,  and  will  jadge  and  deal 
with  us  acootdin^. 

51.  The  PieUf  of  tht  SkmMe  ti^ful 

We  are  told  that  in  the  prairies  of  South  America  there  grows  a 
flower  that  always  inclines  in  the  same  direction.  The  traveller  may 
lose  his  way  while  orossing  one  of  those  prairies,  and  he  may  have 
neither  compass  nor  chart  by  which  to  steer  his  course ;  but,  turning 
to  this  lo^ly  flower,  he  will  find  a  guide  on  which  he  can  implicitly 
rely;  for  no  matter  how  heavily  the  rains  may  descend,  or  how 
violently  the  winds  may  blow,  its  leaver  and  petals  invariably  droop 
towards  the  north.  If,  whS^  we  live,  we  subserve  a  purpose  analogous 
to  that  of  this  humble  flower,  we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  And 
such  a  purpose  we  can  unquestionably  subserve.  We  may  feel 
ourselves  uiifitted  for  any  prominent  or  active  service  in  behalf  of 
our  fellowmen;  but  we  can,  each  one  of  us,  however  humble  and 
inconspicuous,  point  out  the  direction  in  which,  for  safety,  for 
happiness,  and  for  honour,  some  weary  and  bewildered  travellers  over 
the  plain  of  life  are  wishing  to  go.  Many  a  man,  longing  for  a  higher 
•good  than  this  world  could  supply  him  with,  has  found  the  way  to  the 
Fountain  of  all  good  by  simply  seeing  the  Oodward  piety  of  lowly 
men  and  women  around  him.  If  we  live  to  God,  if  we  turn  to  Him 
in  faith  and  love  and  prayer  and  service,  as  the  prairie-flower  turns 
towards  the  north,  some  seeing  our  good  works,  our  comely  life,  will 
be  led  to  "  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  " — to  glorify  Him, 
not  only  by  ackoov^ledging  Him  to  be  the  source  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  blessed  in  life,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  by  consecrating 
themselves  to  Him  as  thfeir  Fattfer  and  their  BHiag. 

51.  Tke  Mk7i/6foUhfies8  of  OkrisiiMi^  Sffrvioe. 

Every  Christian  is  b6Ufid  to  make  known  God's  truth  to  men.  Not 
that  every  ChHM;!an  is  c^UeA'to  leftitet  a  pulpit  and  speak  therein  as 
God's  ambassador  to  men.  ^or  such  work  ai^  that  thousands  of 
earnest-hearted  Christians  are  evidently  unfitted  alike  by  nature,  by 
training,  and  by  grace.  Preaching — ^in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term — ^is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  truth  of  God  may  be 
proclaimed  to  men.    In  the  physical  world  God  has  many  servants 
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doing  His  will,  and  these  serve  Him  in  manifold  ways.  Birds  sing, 
stars  shine,  flowers  bloom,  oceans  roll,  riv^s  flow— each  of  these 
natural  objects  has  a  different  form  of  service,  but  in  essence  the 
service  is  the  same  in  all,  namely,  to  glorify  their  Maker  by 
ministering  to  his  creature,  man.  So  we,  differing  from  one  another 
in  mental  character,  and  social  station,  and  outward  circumstances, 
have  to  serve  God  in  a  variety  of  modes ;  but  whatever  the  mode,  the 
end  is  the  same— to  make  known  Gk)d's  truth  to  our  fellowmen. 
Oiven  a  heart  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  filled  with  the  fire 
of  His  word,  and  in  each,  and  every  sphere  of  life  there  will  be  found 
an  opportunity  of  doing  His  will  among  men.  Wilberf orce  found  it 
in  the  hall  of  legislature,  Florence  Nightingale  in  an  hospital,  Sanh 
Martin  in  the  prison-ceUs  at  Norwich,  Hannah  More  in  a  drawing- 
room.  We  may  find  it  anywhere,  everywhere.  Parents  may  find  it 
amongst  their  children,  tradesmen  in  their  daily  contact  with  men, 
labourers  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop,  women  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  and  in  the  parlours  of  the  rich,  little  children  in  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  school-room.  God  has  no  exclusive  class  of 
servants,  and  He  insists  on  no  stereotyped  form  of  service.  He 
simply  puts  before  us  the  duty  of  doing  His  pleasure,  and  leaves  as 
to  adopt  the  methods  which  are  most  suited  to  our  own  gifts  and 
most  in  consonance  with  the  circumstances  in  which  our  lot  is  placed. 

B.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 


THE  HOP-PICKEES'  MISSION. 

Ws  z^ret  that  a  commonieation  from  the  Rev.  J.  Bomham,  on  the  claims  uii 
needs  of  this  Missiosi  reached  us  too  late  for  onr  September  number.  That  com- 
munication is  now  out  of  date,  but  Mr.  Bnmham  informs  us  that  a  laiger 
number  of  **  pickers "  than  usual  have  gone  to  the  district  this  year,  and  that 
''  the  needs  of  these  thousands  are  appalling,  the  more  so  as  the  funds  have  fallen 
off."  We  presume  that  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Mission  are  known  to  oca- 
readers.  The  subscription  list  is  still  open,  and  contibutions  may  be  sent  to  Rev. 
J,  Burnham,  24,  Keston  Boad,  East  Dulwich  Boad,  London,  S.E. 
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By  the  Rev.  C.  Kibtland. 


No.  IV. 
First  Visits  to  Ireland. 


rVE  pleasant  and  not  unfruitful  years  were  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  at  Sabden,  North  Lancashire.  In 
^  this  peaceful  and  picturesque  valley,  reposing  under  the 
sheltering  ramparts  of  lofty  hills,  the  late  Mr.  Cobden 
began  his  illustrious  career.  During  his  occasional  visits 
he  sometimes  occupied  a  seat  in  the  old  square  family  pew  of  his  friend 
and  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Foster.  Kindred  spirits  were  these 
eminent  men,  although,  in  public  matters,  they  often  worked  on 
different  lines.  The  elders  of  the  village  were  proud  of  recalling  the 
efforts  of  Cobden  and  his  pubUc^spirited  partners  to  advance  popular 
education  in  the  valley ;  and  sometimes  alluded  with  considerable 
gusto  to  the  nervous  hesitation  and  timidity  of  the  fature  Hercules  of 
free  trade  in  his  early  efforts  at  public  speaking.  A  friend  informs 
me,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  persons  in  a  small  room  belonging  to  the  old  print-works, 
that  '*  when  Mr.  Cobden  was  asked  to  say  something,  he  consented,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  time  he  spoke,  as 
his  nerves  were  so  weak." 

In  1851  I  entered  on  my  long  and  happy  pastorate  at  Canterbury. 
A  few  years  before  my  settlement  a  City  Mission  had  been  formed^ 
and  through  its  solitary  agent  was  doing  a  good  work.  In  a  city  of 
less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  having  a  vast  cathedral,  with  its  daily  ser- 
vices, its  heavy  staff  of  ecclesiastios,  and  princely  revenues ;  its  thirteen 
or  fourteen  parish  churches,  and  six  Nonconformist  places  of  worship, 
there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  necessity  for  an  Institution  outside 
the  religious  bodies  to  do  their  work.  But  the  churches  had  neglected 
their  true  mission,  and  the  work  which  should  have  been  undertaken 
by  individual  Christians  had  to  be  done  by  deputy.    The  result  of 
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inquiries  similar  to  those  which  I  had  made  in  London,  showed  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  and  irreligion.  Over-crowding  of 
houses,  neglect  of  public  woTBhip^  non-«ttendaike6  ai  ^hpol,  seaicify 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  drunkenness,  and  other  forms  of  immorality, 
were  very  prevalent.  And  on  certain  classes,  the  presence  of  a  laige 
military  force  had  a  pernicious  influence. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  [second  year  in  Canterbury,  when  an 
opportunity  was  offered  me  of  gratifying  my  old  love  for  missionary 
work.    Some  influential  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  projected  a  month's  evangelistic   work  in   Ireland.     The 
movement  was  popular.    Funds  came  in  freely,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  September  about  one  hundred miniat^rsof  differeat  d^ionuimiioiis 
met  in  Dublin.    After  spending  a  day  or  two  in  oonfereitoe  ind 
prayer,  we  left  the  capital  in  twos,  and  sped  away  to  our  diffsfnint 
fields  of  labour.    But  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  grave  ^tor  had 
been  committed.    The  committee  had  sounded  a  trumpet  before  ns, 
And  its  echoes  were  repeated  from  Ospe  Clear  to  the  Griant^s  Caoae- 
way.    The  priests  were  on  the  alert    They  marshalled  <  their  fotoes, 
find  prepared  to  give  the  Protestant  invaders  a  warm  reeeptkm. 
Their  mode  of  action  was  charaoteristic  of  themselves^    Instead  of 
meeting  us  with  the  weapon  of  fair  argument,,  they  deooiineed  ns 
from  their  altars  as  "  Soupers  "  ind  "  Swadlers ; "  told  the  "  Boys"  to 
be  ptepari^d  for  the  heretics ;  thus  inflaming  the  minds  of  a  naterally 
excitable  peo|)le,  and  tacitly  sanctioning  thfe  brfital  oatrageB  of  law- 
less and  violent  mobs.     Our  appearance  in  villc^ee  and  tdwns  was 
ofbea  the  signal  for  uproar.     When  we  stood  up  to   sing,  crowds 
gatiiered  round  us,  and,  after  listening  a  short  lime,  began  to  shout, 
and  hurl  at  us  such  missiles  as  came  to  hand,  until  we  had  to  dose 
the  service,  but  not  without  leaving  behind  us  some  precious  seeds  of 
Gospel  trdth.    One  day  I  w^edked  into  an  empty  cfaareh  at  ^RiUainore, 
King's  County,  and  while  looking  at  a  large  pedntisg  above  the  altar, 
a  tall,  powerful  woman,  with  a  savage  ezpresstdn  of  countenanoe, 
matted  hair,  and  face,  begrimed  with  dirt,  ctaie  im,  and  exdaimed, 
with  much  vehemence,  "  If  ye'd  cross  yer  brOw*  wid  this  holy  water 
ye'd  be  Christian  as  long  as  ye  live.''    I  made  no  rsfdy.     My  sHenee 
so  exasperated  her  that  she  seized  me  by  the  shonld^s  and  tried  to 
force  me  from  the  church.    I  declined  her  attentions,  and  soon 
released  myself  from  her  grasp.    As  I  was  leaving  the  chmch,  die 
shouted,  "  To-morrow  is  market-day,  and  then,  bedad,  well  b«D  ye 
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off."  I  didn't  wait  for  the  l)alling  off,  but  went  to  Clkra — a 
town  nigh  at  hand — ^wbere,  under  tiie  protection  of  a  friendly  Quaker 
and  his  pious  daughters,  my  companion  and  myself  had  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  proclaiming  the  good  tidings  in  the  open  air,  to  numerous 
congregations.  In  some  places,  the  violence  of  the  people  was  snch 
that  I  had  to  put  myself  under  Uie  protection  of  the  constabulaty. 
During  two  days  in  King's  County  I  was  escorted  from  place  to  place 
between  armed  men.  In  connection  with  our  work  there  werd  some 
stirring  incidents,  and^  some  providential  escapes.  Turf,  amd,  atid 
stones,  were  laid  under  tribute ;  but  oar  hacs  and  coats  umally  fared 
the  worst  One  afternoon  we  mounted  a  butchmi^s  block  in  the  market- 
square  of  Mountiath,  and  began  to  sing.  In  a  short  time  a  large  crowd 
was  on  the  spot,  and  for  some  time  we  obtained  an  attentive  hearing. 
We  had  been  preaching  about  twenty  minutes,  when  oar  voices  were 
drowned  by  tbe  discordant  shouts  and  rough  music  of  a  large  mob. 
While  we  were  vainly  cofltending  for  silence,  a  singular  accident 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  We  had  been  drinking  tea  widi 
a  Quaker  in*the  market-place,  a  few  yards  from  the  rude  platform  on 
which  we  then  stood.  His  house  was  large,  with  a  long  frontage  facing 
the  square.  While  the  uproar  was  at  its  height,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  slates  on  the  roof  fell  into  the  road  with  a  deafening  crash.  We 
had- just  left  the  spot  The  rough  music  was  silenced.  The  report 
was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  there  was  a  geneml  rush  to 
the  square.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  we  were  held  responsible  for 
what  had  happened.  Fearing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  we  left,  and 
went  by  a  baok  lane  towards  our  lodgings.  When  we  had  reached 
within'a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  bouse,  the  mob  met  us,  and  began 
to  x>elt  us  ^th  turf,  stones,  and  mud.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  take 
shelter  in  some  respectable  house ;  but  we  pushed  through  the  crowd, 
and  presently  reached  our  lodgings  pretty  well  bespattered  with  mud. 
On  the  way  we  passed  a  priest,  but,  instead  of  interposing  on  the  side 
of  order,  he  seemed  rather  to  relish  the  fan.  Soifte  of  tThe  aforesaid 
roughs  came  to  the  door  and  demanded  that  we  should  be  given  up  to 
the  i)eople.  "  Ye  see  what  the  Protestant  divils  have  done  to  the 
Quaker's  house,  and  if  ye  harbor  them  ye  won't  have  a  roof  over  j^r 
head  in  the  morning."  The  courageous  Biddy  McCarthy  at  once 
refused  to  turn  the  "  gintlemen  "  on  the  street,  and,  after  giving  the 
men  the  length  of  an  Irishwoman's  tongue,  slammed  the  door  upon 
them.     Shortly  afterwards,  an  officer  of  the  constabulary  came  in  and 
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strictly  chai^ged  us  not  to  leave  the  bouse  until  morning.  After 
reading  and  prayer  we  retired,  and  slept  in  the  chamber  of  peace, 
"  whose  window  opened  towards  the  sun  rising."  The  next  morning 
we  were  escorted  to  the  railway — distant  from  the  town  three  miles— 
by  armed  men.  The  accident  to  the  roof  of  the  Quaker's  house  was 
quickly  noised  abroad,  and  proved  to  be  a  good  advertisement  of  our 
work.  It  was  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  power  that  we  had  derived  from 
a  questionable  source.  At  Maryborough — which  we  visited  a  few  days 
later — we  found  the  following  absurd  story  in  circulation: — ^"Last 
Friday,  two  devils  entered  the  town  of  Mountrath.  They  had  iron 
feet,  and  eyes  in  their  foreheads^    They  entered  the  house  of  one 

P ,  a  grocer,  and,  after  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table  rewarded 

him  by  blowing  the  roof  of  his  big  house  into  the  air.  They  were 
seen  ascending  in  the  smoke  and  dust" 

A  witty  remark,  or  question  from  our  hearers,  sometimes  brought 
down  on  us  a  storm  of  ridicule.  During  an  open-air  service  at 
Kilbeggan,  I  asked  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  In  a 
moment,  a  small  boy  cried  out,  in  a  shrill  voice, ''  An'  pray,  what  think 
ye  of  His  blessed  Mother  ? "  The  small  boy  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
cheer.  The  Angel's  salutation,  ''  Blessed  art  thou  among  women," 
would  be  regarded  as  a  lame  reply  by  those  who  place  the  Mother 
above  the  Son.  In  every  Boman  Catholic  village  there  is  an  individual 
who  is  known  as  "  the  priest's  man."  The  work  of  this  person  is  to 
worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of  every  family,  get  possession  of 
domestic  secrets,  ascertain  whether  anyone  has  received  a  Protestant 
Bible  or  tract,  or  has  listened  to  heretical  teaching,  and  then  report  to 
the  priest,  who  promptly  denounces  the  offender,  by  name,  from  the 
altar.  "  The  priest's  man  "  is  usually  the  lowest,  most  notorious,  and 
most  unprincipled  fellow  in  the  community ;  but  he  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  his  employer.    While  we  were  speaking  on  one  occasion  in 

the  open  air,  one  of  these  men,  named  Pat  B ,  accosted  me  thus: 

"  Thou  son  of  the  divil !  just  the  image  of  thee  fayther— eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  face — ^how  came  he  to  let  thee  slip  out  of  his  hands  ?  "  Pat 
was  simply  reminded  that  he  must  have  a  very  close  acquaintance 
with  the  person  in  question  to  enable  him  to  identify  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  repartee  pleased  the  hearers,  and,  for  once,  Pat  was 
silenced. 

Popery  has  always  been  opposed  to  free  thought.    At  Soscrea  in 
Tipperary — a  town  of  8,000  persons — I  sought  in  vain  for  a  book- 
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seller's  shop.  At  last  I  found,  in  a  general  store,  about  twenty-five 
Tolomes  of  third  or  fourth  class  novels.  In  Maryborough  a  similar 
state  of  things  existed.  In  one  street,  about  200  yards  long,  I 
counted  thirteen  spirit-shops.  I  went  from  store  to  store,  and  asked 
for  books,  and  at  last  discovered,  on  a  side-shelf  in  a  draper's  shop, 
from  thirty  to  forty  volumes  of  tales.  From  more  recent  personal 
inquiries,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  still  the  same  dearth  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  literatura  Some  years  after  the  events  which  I 
am  now  relating,  I  was  taking  a  car-journey  across  King's  County. 
During  an  hour's  halt  at  Clara — ^the  place  of  my  encounter  with  Pat 

B y — I  got  into  conversation  with  a  group  of  idlers  at  the  comer  of 

a  street  "  What  is  the  population  of  Clara  ? "  "  About  a  thousand." 
"  How  many  places  of  worship  are  there  in  the  town  ? "  *'  Three ;  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Quaker's  meeting-house."  "  Is 
there  a  library  or  reading-room  ?  "  "  Tes,  both ;  but  they  are  supported 
chiefly  by  the  Quakers."  "What  books  do  you  get  in  them?" 
"  We  have  newspapers,  books  of  travel,  history,  and  fiction ;  the 
EdvnllMTg\  Qtiarterly,  and  Camhill"  One  man  remarked:  "I  was 
a  member,  but  am  not  now.  I  joined  that  I  might  submit  the  names 
of  books  to  our  priest,  to  see  if  they  were  such  as  a  true  Catholic 
might  safely  read."  "  Why  couldn't  you  form  your  own  opinion  ? " 
**  Ah  then,  its  but  little  time  the  likes  of  us  has  for  inquiries  such  as 
yer  honour  recommends.  And  there  is  another  thing.  Catholics 
have  no  will  of  their  own.  They  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church."  This  was  a  frank  admission,  and  he  tried 
to  justify  the  bondage  on  the  ground  that  it  relieved  them  of  all 
responsibility.  I  quoted  Scripture — "  Prove  all  things."  "  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  "  I  don't  believe  that," 
was  the  curt  reply.  The  horse  and  car  being  ready,  I  resumed  my 
journey  with  a  sad  heart. 

In  England,  the  Mission  of  the  Himdred  provoked  both  c^iiHure 
and  ridicule.  That  there  were  mistakes  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
chief  error  consisted  in  giving  such  wide  publicity  to  it  beforehand. 
In  many  places  the  Gk)spel  was  preached  to  hundreds  who  had  never 
heard  it  before,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  books  and  tracts  were  sown 
broadcast  over  the  land.  In  spite  of  fierce  opposition,  we  had  many 
opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  with  little  or  no  interruption.  The  disturbance  generally 
proceeded  from  a  few  *'  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ; "  then  the 
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multitudes  took  tbe  contagion  and  rose  up  against  ub.  But  the  truth 
had  gone  forth,  and  we  left  it  with  Him:  who  said,  "  My  Word  shall 
not  return  unto  Me  void."  So  fully  persuaded  was  I  tiiat  the  hand 
of  the  I;iord  had  been  with  us,  that,  twejve  months  later,  my  companion 
in  labour  and  I  went  over  the  same  ground  again,  and  the  Lord  set 
beforiB  us  an  "  open  door."  As  before,  there  were' many  adveisanes. 
On  our  return  from  the  second  visit,  we  were  welcomed  at  a  laige 
meeting  held  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  £.  C.  L 
Bevan,  Esq.,  wiio,  in  common  with  other  gentlemen,  expressed  the 
pleasince  he  had  f dt  in  listening  to  our  narratives. 

In  closing  this  chapter  of  my  B&minisfimce&^  I  may  observe  that, 
apart  from  the  direct  spiritual  results  of  our  work,  there  were  others 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  attention  of  Christian  people  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  was  drawn  to  the  benighted  condition  of  the 
sister  island ;  and  its  priest-ridden  millions  were  brought  before  the 
Throne  of  Grace  more  frequently  and  earnestly  than  befora  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  great  awakening  which  took  place  a  few 
years  later  was — in  part  at  least — ^a  result  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Hundred,  To  that  wonderful  movement  I  shall  refer  in  my  next 
paper. 

THEBE  is  no  vak,  however  low, 
But  opens  to  the  skj ; 
And  through  the  deepest  night  of  woe, 
Faith  reads  the  stars  on  liigh. 

There  is  no  rugged  pillow-stone 

Upon  life's  desert  plain, 
But  has  a  Bethel  of  its  own 

Where  angels  come  again. 

There  is  no  bitter  Marah  spring, 

But  finds  its  healing  near ; 
And  joy  and  gladness  sit  and  sing 

Where  sorrow  dropped  a  tear. 

There  is  no  cloud,  howairer  dark, 

But  has  its  heaven-wxought  bow ; 
And  hope  sings  upwaidt  like  the  lork^ 

•*  There's  life  beyond,  we  know." 
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There  is  no  wave  of  troubled  sea, 

But  lifts  us  nearer  land  ; 
He  makes  the  storm  a  calm  for  me, 

And  hides  me  in  his  Hand  ! 

And  as  I  watch,  and  hope,  and  wait, 

Life's  brighter,  better  things 
Reach  forward  to  the  pearly  gate 

Wbeie  angels  folil  their  wings. 


®m  Jlntumnd  ^i^tings. 


|UR  denominational  gatherings  are  to  take  place  somewhat  earlier  in  the- 
month  of  October  this  year  than  usuaL  By  the  time  the  present  number 
of  our  magazine  passes  into  the  hands  of  its  readers  the  brethren  will  be  assembling. 
A  laige  attendance  may  be  anticipated,  and  we  pray  that  Clod's  blessing  may  rest 
on  all  the  proceedings.  The  Leicester  churches  will  show  their  wonted  enthusiasm 
and  hospitality,  and  the  Christian  friends  of  other  denominations  will  be  glad,  as- 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  second  their  endeavours  to  give  a  hearty  reception 
to  the  ministers,  delegates,  and  other  visitors.  Leicester  rendered  the  same 
generous  service  to  the  denomination  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Brock 
was  President  of  the  Union  ;  it  is  singular  that  an  honoured  successor  of  his  at 
Bloomsbury,  the  Rev,  J.  P.  Chown,  should  this  year  have  to  fill  the  place  he  then 
occupied.  On  the  former  occasion  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell  was  present,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  measure  of  the  intellectual  vigour  which  was  consecrated  for 
so  many  years  to  the  service  of  God,  and  which  secured  for  him  a  foremost  place,, 
for  about  half  a  century,  not  only  in  the  wonderfully  prosperous  town  of  his 
public  ministry,  but  also  among  the  churches  at  large.  He  is  still,  at  eighty-fou^ 
years  of  age^  among  the  living ;  but  alas  !  not  only  is  his  general  health  greatly 
enfeebled,  but  his  princely  intellect  is  darkly  overshadowed.  During  our 
denomjUiational  week,  many  a  pensive  thought  will  turn  to  his  home,  and  many  a 
prayer  will  rise  to  heaven  on  his  behalf.  Since  the  last  Leicester  gathering,  his 
noble  son,  J^es — one  of  our  most  beloved  and  useful  ministers— has  been 
removed  by  death,  and  Leicester  itself  has  lost  two  eminent  ministerial  brethren, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements — Mr.  Lomas  and  Dr. 
Haycroft  Happily,  their  places  are  well  supplied.  The  programme  of  the 
meetings  is  an  attractive  one,  and,  we  doubt  not,  good  work  wiU  be  done. 
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To  the  Editob  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 


« CONSERVATISM  IN  WORSHIP  AND  BELIEF." 

jIR, — In  tlie  September  number  of  this  Magazine  you  inaerted  a  notice  of 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  was  read  at  Leamington,  in  Jane 
lasti  by  the  Rev.  H.  Collings.  Your  remarks  would  convey,  to  t 
casual  reader,  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  paper, 
and  thus  do  a  great  injustice  to  its  author.  I  was  present  when  the  paper  wis 
read,  and,  having  been  previously  requested  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  I  wss 
also  favoured  with  a  sight  of  it  beforehand.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  had  heard  that 
discussion,  and  more  particularly  if  you  could  have  listened  to  Mr.  Collings*  leplj 
at  its  close,  you  would  not  have  so  written  as  to  lead  your  readers  to  suppose  eitiier 
that  he  advocated  ''  heresy  "  or  even  advanced  any  startling  or  outrageous  views. 
I  feel  confident  that  nothing  was  fiEurther  from  his  intentioUi  and  that  he  had  not 
the  faintest  notion  of  proclaiming  a- revolt  against  eveiything  established  and 
revered,  like  the  Nihilist  to  whom  you  unjustly  and  imgenerously  compare  him. 
The  paper  was  aimed  at  the  obstinate  conservatism  which  is  only  too  common 
in  our  churches,  and  which  induces  many  of  our  brethren  to  wilfully  refoM  to 
seek  or  receive  new  truth  or  increased  light  in  respect  of  anything  savouring  of 
doctrine.  To  enforce  his  remarks,  Mr.  Collings  certainly  instanced  what  physicians 
would  call  "  well-marked  "  cases  of  the  evil  which  he  was  attacking^  but  he  never 
assailed,  or  even  questioned,  any  doctrine  held  by  the  churches.  He  aimed  hi? 
blows  at  a  particular  attitude  of  mental  blindness  which  is  frequently  met  with, 
and  which  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  much  evil  and  hindrance  to  our  work.  He 
referred  to  the  results  of  recent  scient^c  inquiry  and  Biblical  criticism,  and  com- 
plained that  the  body  of  church-members  distinctly  refuse  to  receive  these  new 
lights,  and  will  not  even  look  at  what  they  have  to  reveaL  Not  a  word  was  said 
by  him  in  disapproval  or  disparagement  of  any  who,  after  candid  examination  of 
these  novelties,  come  to  the  conclusion  to  discard  them ;  but  he  inveighed  strongly 
against  those  who  insist  that  the  last  word  has  long  since  been  said  in  faith  and 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  anything  can  be  known  beyond  what  the 
Church  accepted  some  centuries  ago.  In  the  matter  of  the  smaller  details  of 
public  worship,  Mr.  Collings  did  indeed  express,  to  some  extent,  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  interesting  a  congregation  ;  but  even  this 
was  of  a  perfectly  harmless  nature,  and  in  no  sense  revolutionary.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  describing  the  line  adopted  by  Mr.  Collings  because  he  has  been 
grievously  misinterpreted  hexe  and  elsewhere,  and,  if  not  set  right,  this  may  be 
detrimental  to  him.  The  church  to  which  he  ministers  in  peace  and  with  aeoept- 
ance  would  scarcely  recognise  their  pastor  in  the  guise  of  an  incendiary— a  spiritnal 
Guy  Fawkes — as  you  have  depicted  him. 
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Ab  to  the  sabject  of  tiie  paper,  I  am  glad  it  was  brought  before  our  aasociation. 
Ill  a  town  like  this,  where  atheism  and  infidelity  are  active  and  increasing,  and 
where^  only  last  Sunday,  I  had  the  not  uncommon  experience  of  a  Sunday  sdiolar« 
fourteen  yean  old,  boldly  impugning  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prepared 
to  challenge  his  teacher  with  some  of  the  arguments  and  objections  used  by  infidel 
writeig,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to  have  a  &ir  chance, 
it  must  not  be  hampered  by  any  form  of  presenting  truth  which  has  lost  its  force 
for  the  present  generation.  In  the  course  of  the  remarks  I  made  after  Mr.  Ceilings 
had  read  his  paper,  I  tried  to  show  that  conservatism  and  liberalism  are  not  dis- 
tinct entities  to  be  supported  or  attacked,  but  are  tendencies  of  mind  which  should, 
in  a  well-balanced  character,  work  simultaneously  in  the  shaping  of  man's  view. 
It  is  natural  for  men  to  hold  what  they  already  possess ;  it  is  also  natural  to  reach 
forward  for  some  new  acquisition ;  and  the  two  tendencies  are  not  mutually 
destructive^  but  may  and  do  exist  together.  Consequently,  if  either  preponderate 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  a  sign  of  mental  deformity,  and  this,  I  fear,  is 
true  of  a  multitude  of  our  members. 

I  also  attempted  to  lay  stress  on  a  point  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject — ^namely,  that  these  currents  of  opinion  in  men's  luinds  do  not, 
and,  indeed,  cannot  afifect  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  truth.  We  are 
called  upon  at  every  stage  to  exercise  our  judgment  as  to  what  is  absolutely  true 
and  righteous,  and,  therefore,  justly  demanding  conservation ;  and  what  is  the 
offspring  of  a  morbid  desire,  either  to  cherish  dross  and  worthless  elements,  or  to 
make  radical  and  fimciful  changes  without  sufficient  reason.  This  is  often 
difficult,  because  self-interest,  indolence,  and  indifference  conspire  to  prevent  us 
from  investigating  and  deciding  upon  many  questions  of  vital  importance.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  seek  boldly  and  frankly  behind  and  underneath 
these  natural  tendencies,  with  all  their  exaggerations  and  foibles,  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  things — ^principles  which  are  so  unfailingly  true,  as  to  give 
us  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand,  and  to  furnish  efficient  criteria  in  all  the 
emergencies  of  life.  We  are  also  called  upon  to  distinguish  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  capable  of  progress,  and  to  judge  as  to  what  things  can  be  promoted  or 
retarded  by  our  own  effort.  For  instance,  we  cannot  alter  or  affect  the  law  of 
gravitation,  which  is  universal,  or  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition  like 
Euclid  L  47,  which  is  absolutely  demonstrable.  Now,  if  we  apply  these  rules, 
we  find  that  datMtyt  means  simply  learning — ^that  is,  our  learning,  or  knowledge, 
of  the  truth.  The  truth  itself — ^the  subject  of  the  doctrine — ^is  unchangeable. 
But  doctrine— our  knowledge  of  the  truth  at  a  given  time — is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  enlargement  and  progress,  because  it  is  always  exactly  commensurate 
with  our  intelligence  and  receptive  power,  which  are  isx  their  nature  progressive. 
A  man's  doctrine  will  always  correspond  in  size  and  character  with  his  general 
intelligence,  whether  large  or  small,  broad  or  narrow.  Therefore,  while  we  can 
neither  improve  nor  damage  the  Christian  religion  per  ee^  we  may  improve  our 
knowledge  and  apprehension  of  it — that  is,  our  doctrine — and  also  our  capacity 
to  receive  the  messages  which  it  has  to  convey.  We  cannot  alter  the  truth,  but 
we  may  alter  our  own  relation  to  it,  and  we  may  affect  the  extent  or  character  of  its 

influence  upon  us.    What  is  orthodoxy  ?     Simply  the  prevalent  belief  or  view 
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foB^tii^time'bttng^of  an  age  or  a  ehss*  It  hai  110  pecmMMttc^vpaft  from  tbe 
tra^mtli  wldek  it  is  held.  Mairfc  iSbtt  progies  of  «<OEthodi»7  as  shvwn  ia  the 
vQi^idiflEmnt  opixioits  held  h  j  the*  Fathers^  the  Schoelmen^  the  Befexmen^  and  the 
PiaotaBs.  Evcu  the  (rasioiis  sects  of  Xo-Amj  ast  np  difiEBzent  wfcaniittpdi^  mi  a  teaet 
whkkds  eheriehed  by  one  denaminatkw  of  Chnstiaiks  as  theceslre  of  its  lilc^  i? 
lejaatcdignomimoiisly  bj  ano(&er.  And  yelthe  trath  ataMtf>  lauwina Ae  same, 
aoibmthout  possibility  of  change.  The  pve^aknt  agxtatioaiaf*  hgtarfiff  only  as  the 
castin^ioff  of  an  old  garment,  and- will  bat  make  w«f  lot  a  fnlitti  \wmX  moce  certain 
knowledge  of  the  troth.  There  are  certain  factaof  hnmaniatonEnribieh  axe  in- 
contmnrertible.  Any  true  religion  mnst,  if  God-  be  'i  laiaiitaMti^dwith  Himself, 
harmonise  with  those  fiftcts^and  herein  lies  the  fWiknaaaf^fciti^iaaMu  ttdwme 
statements  of  Calvinism.  Rather  shonld  ChiistiaBurwelccnBe  ^ffarything  which 
helps  them  to  a  thorough  undentanding  and  appiedation  of  the  trath,  whether 
it  be  the  Christian  reyelation,  the  in<|airies  of  adeiuoe,  or  aoght  telw.'  We  need 
not  fear  lest  men  shonld  rest  satisfied  with  science  alonei  Facts*  most  fonn  the 
foundation,  but  cannot  form  the  superstructure.  We  need  not  only  knowledge 
of  things  tangible,  but  also  love  and  sympathry^  warm  heaits  and  brotherly  affectum, 
without  which  the  hunger  of  our  souk  cannot  be  appeased.  Bat  Aa  actual  ftcts 
must  not  be  belied  or  dismissed  from  the  ealculatioKi.  Wa  mmt  not  midead 
people  by  a  false  or  conventional  nse  of  certain  phraaeaand  dagmaiac  atatamenti. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  worship.  What  is  its  undedlying.  puxpoee  1  To 
refresh  men's  spirits  by  commmuon  at  once-  with  Gtod  and  the  bxetliBUu  Woiriup 
will  be  profitable  just  so  far  as  it  senrea  tfiis  porpose.  Theie  ia  no  power  or 
consecration  in  any  form  for  its  own  sake  and  apart  &om  thia.  Uae^  then,  tiie 
form  which  you  find  best  helpe  this  great  purpose.  It  need  nol^  aad.  indeed  will 
not,  be  the  same  for  every  congr^ation^  If  it  loses  its  po(weraai>is*wim  pa^ 
get  another.    The  purpose  of  a  knife  is  to  cut,  and  if  it  has  so  adgnii  ia  oaeieBL 

Th^  great  need  of  the  day  is  for  Cfariatiana  to  be  wilUng  to  aaaiQh  lor  and 
investigate  truth.  The  Church  has  many  fioea,  and  needa  t»iryiAh^«dge  oC  her 
weapons.  Like  David,  she  dare  not  traatto  unproved  anuoor.  Ttia  Chiartiaa 
life^  like  that  of  the  race^  is  progressive,  and  we  may  natoraily  cacpacfe  'to  aee  the 
old  trath  in  new  lights  and  with  more  perHact. vision.  We  moafeBotlear  the 
encounter  of  trath  and  error.  Milton  aayo^  ^  Trath  ia  aa  iiBpoa8ihla.lo  be  aoiled 
by  any  outward  touch  as  the  sunbeam."-  If  the  Ohzutian  laitbli>«s  true  and 
perfiKt  as  we  believe,  it  cannot  need  to  fear  exaaodnaliaBf^  and  wfll  only  be 
strengthened  by  a  free  and  intelligent  cdticiam,  which  eaaomnt  bat  naolt  in  a 
stronger  grasp  of  ail  that  is  good  and  tnie^  even  though  it  inv«dve  thaaaoifieeand 
destruction  of  eoma  weak,  untrae,  or  vnesaenttal  thing  whidi  .wwhampierioasiy 
choished. — ^lam,  Sir,  your  obedieiit aervant^ 

Birmingham,  Sept^^  18631 


[We  gladly  insert  Mr.  Bradley's  lettar,  mad  rabonld  have  aiiUinttra^?^adlgr  done 
so  had  he  more  folly  aneceeded  in  putting,  a  eatiafiutavy  eoiMtimlian  on  Mi. 
CoUings^s  paper.  Before-wvitingaboutd^w^  gave  that  paperafaayiantlyAifaaitd 
peraaal,  in  the  hope  tiiatour  impre88ioii>olita  f^chametar  aniktBaieaaf  ^-lii^  he 
modified  ;  but  the  hope  was  diBappoisted.    W#  oonld  not  MkribaiitdaAeBM  ^ 
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milder  diaapproral  than  those  we  adopted  in  our  short  notice.    If  Mr.  Collings 

had  simply  advocated  openness  of  mind  to  new  light  on  theological  questions, 

and  had  done  so  in  the  spirit  which  happily  marks  the  sentences  with  which  Mr. 

Bradley  has  &voared  us  on  that  subject,  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  observations 

would  have  been  misunderstood  or  seriously  objected  to.    True,  Mr.  Bradley 

speaks  of  an  '^  obstinate  conservatism  which  is  only  too  common  in  our  churches, 

and  which  induces  many  of  our  brethren  wilfully  to  refuse  to  seek  or  receive  new 

truth  or  increased  light  in  respect  of  anything  savouring  of  doctrine  ; "  whereas, 

we  must  say  that,  with  opportuiiities  of  considerably  wide  observation,  we  have 

not  detected  much  of  this  obstinate  and  wilful  cotservatism.    Our  impression  is 

that  the  prevalent  tendency  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.    Of  course  there 

are  parrot-talkers  in   the  church ;   but  they  are   not,  proportionately,  more 

numerous  than  in  societies  political  and  scientTCc    We  have  not  said  that  Mr. 

Collings  '^  advocates  heresy,"  if  by  that  expression  it  be  meant  that  he  has  publicly 

committed  himself  to  any  form  of  heretical  doctrine  ;  but  he  has  certainly  given 

to  the  heretical  spirit  an  amount  or  patronage  which  is  by  no  means  consistent 

with  adherence  to  ortihodox  views.    Moreover^  the  paper  is  characterised  by  a 

flippancy  and  a  contemptuousness  of  tone  towards  good  men  who  are  at  least  as 

worthy  of  respect  as  himself  which  so  young  a  minister  ought  to  be  the  last  to 

exhibit     He  unfairly  selects  the  worst  specimens  of  the  '^  conservatism "  he 

ridicules  which  observation  or  report*  may  have  enabled  him  to  accumulate, 

•caricatures  them,  and,  at  least  "by  implication,  suggests  that  they  are  typical  of 

the  orthodox  community  as  a  whole.    There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  which  indicates 

any  idea  on  his  part  that  his  picture,  to  be  truthful,  requires*  a  great  deal  of  the 

darker  colour  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  colours  of  a  brighter  hue  to  be  introduced 

in  their  stead. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  a  blind  ''orthodoxism."  Undoubtedly  theology 
is  an  open  science,  just  as  every  other  science  is,  and  must  be  until  it  has  attained 
to  absolute  perfection.  But  whilst  the  religious  faith  of  the  world  cannot — must 
not— be  stationary,  surely  there  ought  by  this  time  to  be  some  solid  theological 
principles  which  future  discoveries  shall  not  supersede.  Man  is  in  a  pk>or  plight 
religiously  considered,  if  he  is  to  be  '^  ever  learning,  yet  never  able  to  come  to  tibe 
Icnowledge  of  the  trutL''  If  Mr.  Collings  means  just  as  much  as  this,  and  no 
more,  his  paper  is  certainly  not  a  felicitous  instrument  for  making  his  meaning 
known.— Ed.  B  M.] 


"%  ^al  f0m" 


''^  If  we  caB  but  keep  alime  a  spiritoal  meaning  in  eveiy  little  action,  we  shaU 
have  BO  need  to  write  poetry ;  oat  life  will  be  a  reid  poesi." 

OSABIOBB  Klli08L£T. 
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The  Supbumact  of  Man  :  A  SiiggesHve  Inquiry  respecting  the  PhiloBophy  and 
Tlieology  of  the  Future,  By  John  Pukford.  A  New  and  Reyised  Edition. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adama,  &  Co. 
To  what  extent  the  writings  of  John  Pokfoid  attract  the  popular  mind  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  from  what  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  popular  taste, 
we  suspect  that  they  have  fewer  readers  than  they  deserve.  For  devout,  eamesti 
and  free-minded  students,  who  like  to  be  conducted  into  new  regions  of  thought, 
they  have  an  irresistible  charm.  The  author  is  no  mere  retuler,  in  verbally 
modified  form,  of  other  men's  ideas ;  in  every  sentence  he  is  seen  to  have  thought 
with  conscientious  care  for  himself,  and  his  utterances  are  those  of  a  mind  at  once 
80  powerful,  and  so  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  that  it  can  well  afTord 
to  be  independent  He  does  not  fritter  away  his  strength  upon  superfidal  or 
ephemeral  themes ;  he  delights  calmly  and  patiently  to  master  as  completely  as 
may  be  the  great  problems  of  the  universe.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  any  set  of 
received  ideas ;  without  diverging  from  them  arbitrarily  and  for  the  mere  sake 
of  divergence,  without  even  any  lack  of  the  spirit  of  deference  which  is  due  to 
them,  he  feels  that  they  can  only  become  true  to  him  in  the  degree  in  which  he 
can  verify  them  by  such  tests  as  his  honest  judgment  can  approve.  He  is  not  a 
philosopher  wearing  the  badges  of  any  separate  school  of  philosophy ;  but  he  is  a 
philosopher  nevertheless.  We  know  of  no  theological  school  to  which,  taking  his 
teaching  as  a  whole,  he  can  be  said  to  belong ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  on  that 
account  a  theologian,  with  principles  which  are  clearly  defined  to  his  own  view, 
and  which  he  can  forcibly  present  to  the  view  of  his  readers.  His  intellect  is 
intuitional  rather  than  logical  in  its  operations,  though  his  ratiocinative  powers 
indulge  themselves  on  occasion  in  by  no  means  ineffective  displays.  He  is  gifted 
with  a  fine  imagination,  and  has  no  slight  measure  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  Con- 
sidering that  his  thoughts  often  move  fax  beyond  the  common  range,  his  language 
is  remarkably  free  from  obscurity  to  intelligent  readers  who  are  willing  patienUy 
to  follow  him.  He  has  some  idosyncnudes  of  mind  and  of  temperament  which 
ally  him  to  the  Mystics ;  and  yet  he  has,  so  fiu  as  we  can  discern,  no  contempt  for 
the  practical  obligations  which  belong  to  the  life  we  have  to  live  in  the  flesh. 
Without  accepting  his  teaching  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing 
him  as  a  geniw  to  whom  much  of  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has 
been  given. 

This  book  of  his,  ^  The  Supremacy  of  Man,''  is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  a  revised 
edition  of  a  work  which  was  offered  to  the  public  some  time  ago.  We  wish  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  readers  of  ours  as  may  not  have  met  with  it,  we  could  give 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  many  healthful, .  noble,  1  and  BtimnlatiBg 
principles  and  reflections  it  contains.    But  it  is  an  octavo  volume  of  neariy  300 
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p^ges,  crowded  with  thonglit ;  and  our  space  ia  very  limited.  It  opens  with  a 
short  "Address  to  the  Reader ''  which  supplies  some  intimation  of  the  aims  which 
the  author  has  had  before  him.    He  says : — 

"The  object  which  t^s  series  of  papers  keeps  in  view  is  to  show  that  Nature, 
Scriptaroy  and  Man  are  but  different  manifestations  and  approximate  expressions  of  the 
same  Eternal  Unity,  of  which  Unity  Humanity  is  the  most  complete  reidisation.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  character  of  the  First  Energy  which  makes  the  crowning  result.  Man  is  the 
Primal  Unity  bearing  testimony  of  Itself.  If  the  First  Cause  were  not  Personal,  neither 
•ould  the  last  effect  be.  But  if  the  universe  consummates  itself  in  a  thinking  personal 
unity,  then  clearly  it  is  an  evolution  from  One  Personal  Intelligence.  And  that  it  does 
thus  consummate  itself  is  within  the  range  of  every  man's  personal  observation.  If  the 
observer  is  taken  captive  by  the  superficies  of  the  universe,  by  its  size,  by  its  countless 
facts,  he  is  groping  in  darkness,  not  knowing  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he 
is  going.  The  Central  life  and  Light  not  being  active  in  him,  he  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  Centre ;  he  is  therefore  necessarily  subject,  sometimes  as  a  plaything,  and  some- 
times as  a  slave,  to  the  forces  of  the  creation.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  is  open 
to  Inspiration  from  the  Centre  perceives  the  unity  which  underlies  Nature's  innumerable 
particulars — ^becomes  conscious  of  the  rhythm  of  all  things,  and  partakes  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  joy  of  the  Creator.  He  is  a  mirror  of  the  First  Cause,  and  turns  the  loving, 
reverential  face  of  a  child  to  the  all-loving,  worshipfiil  Face  of  the  Father  of  men  and 
the  Source  of  all  being.  He  has  solved  the  Sphynx's  riddle,  and  is  not  appalled  by 
Nature's  magnitude,  nor  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  her  objects. 

"The  gnide  who  became  confused  by  the  details  of  the  city,  the  palaoe,  or  the 
grounds  which  he  was  showing  you,  would  certainly  not  be  yonr  guide  a  second  time. 
'  The  man  has  lost  his  senses,'  you  would  say.  The  trosty  guide  must  hold  himself 
erect  and  entire  in  all  museums  and  bazaars,  in  dockyards  and  palaces,  royal  mews  and 
kennels,  gardens  botanical  and  gardens  zoologieal— yea,  before  all  that  is  in  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  The  man  who  does  not  know  himself  to  be  Nature's  Head  and  superior 
will  only  lead  you  into  a  maze,  and  then  leave  you.  Servilely,  he  will  exclaim,  '  Look 
at  these  wond^ol  particulars,  and,  lo  1  here  are  more  wonderful  particulars.'  '  Yes,' 
you  reply* '  but  I  am  inquiring  for  the  unity  and  philosophy  of  all  particulan.'  He 
smiles,  but  is  dumb.  Without  any  clue  he  holds  on  his  way,  plunging  more  and  more 
deeply  into  the  labyrinth.  Yon  part ;  and  in  the  moment  of  turning  from  him,  a  voice 
penetrates  to  your  inmost  soul,  crying,  '  Ifan,  hiuM  thydtlf,* 

"And  immediately  another  Teacher  stands  before  you,  to  whom  man  is  as  much 
greater  than  Nature,  as  to  the  former  Nature  was  greater  than  man.  He  is  Himself 
supremely  Human  and  supremely  devoted  to  men.  He  says  at  once,  <  The  universe 
exists  for  man,  and  apart  from  l^itn  has  neither  meaning  nor  end.'  What  though 
millions  of  sons  exist  in  infinite  space,  illnminating  and  quickening  untold  millions  of 
earths  ?  Whoever  perceives  the  law  which  prerails  in  one  planet  is  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  the  universe.  If,  under  one  ami,  man  is  the  unity  in  which  all  the  ministries  of 
Nature  terminate,  and  the  intellect  which  they  addrev,  then  you  may  be  sore  that  man  is 
eveiywhere  the  perK>n  whom  the  universe  Ineps  in  view  and  honours.  Quantities  of 
sunlight,  quantities  of  atmosphere,  quantities  of  water  and  of  Und,  with  their  beast, 
bird,  and  fish  tenantry,  are  very  broken  and  diffuse  manifestations  of  the  Creator ;  bat 
man  is  the  offiq^ring  of  His  unity.  By  thelaw  of  his  being  and  birthright  man  isai 
thM  CMrv,  for  the  Centre  is  in  hinu  For  him,  therefore,  to  search  /or  the  $ecret  of 
Naium  in  Nature^  rather  than  in  himself,  is  to  leave  the  only  temple  where  the  light 
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shines  in  its  nnityi  for  |he  dim  environs  where  only  remote  and  broken  beams  are  to  be 
met  with. 

"Unhesitatingly  we  assign  to  man  a  rank  aboTe  all  created  things.  *Thon  madest 
Kim  to  have  domini4m  over  (he  works  of  Thy  Hands.  Thoa  has  set  all  things  under  hisfeeL' 
In  otber  words,  the  lowest  things  in  ]Qan  are  higher  than  the  higbeat  in  creation.  For 
in^hm  are  embodied  the  intelli(g;ence,.mamlipld^ess,  and  nnity  of  the  Diyine  Katore ; 
.and  nowhere  bat  in  him." 

The  work  \b  divided  into  four  parts,  or  ^  boobs"  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  vldch  the 
author  discourses  of  *'  Qod  and  the  Creation."    Gqd  is  Personal. 

"  Goodness,  wisdom,  powiar,  lav  are  no  j»ore  poiaiUa.wUiaat  a  pessoft  tfiaa  thovg^ts- 
without  a  thinker.  If  yon  aie  lo  hnn  1^  aMribidea  aai  aibHitiM  9t  the.h(ine,  jron 
must  first  have  the  horse.  Yoa«annot  liav«  hnsMA  fuittiea  and  fowws  jpavt  imm  a 
man.  Kor  without  €k>d  oonld  tbera  be  uBirarsal  laM^  Md,  therefora,  no  attthsritalm 
morals.  Personality,  law,  operation  mutt  haw  a  -F^QBtaia  Head.  The  atemal  gnmnd 
of  things  oonld  no  more  be  set  in  motion.  a|Mtt  fvom  the  Jltmal  S^  or  Pogata,  than 
the  Eternal '  I  am '  oould  eziat  without  fiis -mm  ^wnal  gro«»d  or  being.  If  y^u  diiide 
these,  neitiier  is  possible.  Tfaasa  two  ave  One.  Todany  the  unity  of  Ihese  is  lo  deay 
the  possibility  of  creation.  .  .  «  The.  denial  of  a  penonal  Giod  is  not  «nly  the 
denial  of  everything,  but  the  denial  of  the  poeribtlity  of  there  being  anything." 

On  the  "threefold  distinction  in  Qod,"  vire  have  the  follawing  suggestive 
remarks : — 


"  Whether  we  call  tiie  distinction  by  the  term  Matty  or  nxit,  a  thnefiold  diatinctiou 
in  God  is  just  as  inevitable  as  His  existenoe.  The  graund  «f  a  thang  and  its  maaiferta- 
tion  are  surely  distinet.  The  ground  of  everything  is  the  hidAenness  irhidi  underiies 
its  form  or  manifestation.  Neither  can  be  without  the  otSier.  Whether  you  call  the 
ground  or  hiddenneas  of  God  liie  I^her  or  not,  Ood  of  necessity  must  havo  His  own 
ground  or  hiddenness.  And  whether  you  eall  the  Fem,  Bnghteess  and  Glory  of  Ood, 
t^e  Son  or  not,  God  must  have  in  Himself  both  ground  and  manlfeatation.  But  eveiy- 
thing  that  exists  has  not  only  its  own  ground  and  maiiifestation,  bat  also  its  qp^^,  or 
qualities,  and  an  influence,  or  operation,  according  to  its  qusltties.  And  of  aeottsttj 
there  most  be,  both  from  the  hidden  ground  of  God  and  ftam  Hia  manifestation,  *pro- 
ceeding  inflaence  and  spirit  ef  o^ration*  Now,  w^Mttier  you  eali  Hub  thud  diiitiaetieB 
the  Holy  Spirit  or  not,  you  wffi  gnftt  tiiat  then  mUirt  be  eueh  a  diatinclaoB  intiie 
Divine  Nature.  For  the  beift  of  reasons,  tlterefere-*«Am^y,  that  it  eaaiiot  ba  etharwise 
-— t&e  Scriptores  and  theCSnneh  teach  tiiat  onrOne^Sod  is  in  Himself  Easaaee,  Petrn, 
and  rnfluence--^that  is,  ?«t3ief,  Son,  and  H(^  Spiiit.  if  yea  make  this  l2uaaMd  dis- 
tinction grotesque  and  seff-ooMradietory  the  ^lly  is  your  own,  and  nei^er  ehaigeaUe 
to  the  natore  of  the  case  nor  to  theScriptmva  TheFa«lier,  orfintdirtmetienorCMl, 
is  unsearchable,  InoonceivaUe ;  but  In  the  second  distSn^olior  His  aatue— in  His  Son 
—He  is  manifested,  brought  entto  tiew ;  wUle  in  tie  Hiifd  dlstiBOlion,  or  t3ie  Hely 
Spirit,  i^havelSiecctatinunieativene8Bt^l9od,or1bepoflti!^tyef  felltf^^  btftveea 
Him  and  His  creatures.* 

Thft jau;aae  "ttie  ppilj  bfgojtten ,^ ,j?fWiqb >  in.^e.boeom  of  t?»e JBJutJ^er''  i* 
thus  iUusteated  ;r- 

"Wifliontqu^aOflli,  eTeiypoeAleilleadrGodiinBtl&cliideftBen(»«iilP9«ni.-1^ 
must  be  Invlaibffity  btehind  tftw'VMMlify  t»  aeboiMirei^tltowiie.  4bMlNb$  ImftmBbf 
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is  to  be  botlkidliJ00liTe*«Qd  qMmtit«  it  miMt  have  its  Oigui.  What  were  the  bouMllofs 
ethier,  if  it  ware  AofentitiMNd  vp  andeoifraasedin  its  ownson P  And  how  ooold  the  sun 
ha^e  a  imiyeiwiltfy'  4tf  opoatMii,  unless  it  were  in  the  hoeom  of  the  ether,  .and  minisfcsred 
unto  b^  the  •ethar,  »aaiita  TisiUa  cettiaiDeiioj  end  oigea  1 " 

But  (k)es  not  tMi  idea  of  ^^Fotm"  impute  limitation  to  Qod?  To  ''the 
sensuous  intellect,  whick  %$  endaved  to  tfte  jphtftical  idea  of  form/'  it  must  seem  to 
do  Bu.    But 

'*  the  idea-of  Amu  as  mpplieable  to  a  nitual  subetanoe,  and  the  ideaof  fonn  aa  applicable 
to  Qod,  HDstz  ho«8  diaftinet  aB  (Sod  is  distinct  fiesam  the  matter  of  the  miiveme.  It  aay 
help  somfr  pnmons  tewaads-  aa  elevation  of  their  idea  of  form,  .by  reflecting  tiiat  eireu 
material  thijigi  ansinottso  mnch  limited  by  their  forms  as  by  their  qualities.  To  assert 
that  the  snn.  has  a  £onn  of  his  own»  is  no  denial  of  the  omnipresence  of  his  light 
throgghontthe  jolav^item.  The  furm  of  the  smi  limits  its  presence  in  no  other  way 
than  it  is  limited  by.-its  qualities.  Sappoae  the  sphere  of  light  proceeding  from  thesun 
were  a  conscious  spirit,  having  vision  and  thought,  and  proceeding  from  an  intelligent 
being,  and  suppose  that  this  emanative  intelligence,  instead  of  carrying  physical  heat, 
carried  spiritual  heat— Bamely»  lova  in  its  bosom ;  and  suppose  theinadiated  intelligence 
and  love  to  be  absolutely  universal,  these  univeraslly  cqpetative  powers  would  in  no  way 
be  inoonsiatentwiA  a  central  form.  So  far  from  '  the  Form  of  God '  being  a  denial  of 
His  Omnipmsence,  when  preperiy  understood  it  rather  acoounts  for  it  and  makes  it  an 
intelligible  possibility.  .  .  .  The  Form  of  Qod  iM  the.fnlcunm  of  infinite  qualitns,  the 
Organ  of  His  illimitable  perfections.'* 

With  equal  ffteUrty  the  autirar  shows  fhe  d&tinctioa  between  '"'the  Form  of 
God  "  and  «•*€  Bi«tft  t)f  God  » :— 

**  The  pipperties  of  a  given  form,  as^  for  exan^le,  the.  sun*s  form,  may  be  distributed 
and  operative  over  the  whole  earth,  and  over  the  wholeof  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  but  these 
effluent  properties  are  very  distinet  from  the  aolar  form.  And  to  believe  in  a  universal 
Spirit  of  God,  ^md  not  in  the  Pexsonand  Form  of  God,  is  aa  if  one  should  believe  in  day- 
light, and  not  believe  in  the  orb  whence  daylight  proceeds.  Dey  is  simply  thetobe 
worn  by  &ccct«iu  orb.  Jkad  aa  there  oould  be  no  sueh  thing  as  a  sun's  robe,  or  a  aolar 
day,'  without  a^aix^  learn  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  a  universal  foroe,  or  presence  of 
God,  apart  finemriiha  Penon  and  Vtam  of  God." 

Having,  vfter  tliirinflaEmer,  diMOtmed  of  God,  the  oulbor  takes  his  Tiew  of 
Creation,  andftdTances  -at  once  to  the  podtion  that  '''if  man,  in  his  essential 
being,  is  notof  the  lERibdtance'of  matter,  but  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  then  there 
must  be  a  liigher  world  whicli  begins  wliere  sensuous  obeervation  ends." 

**  But  injdXMsii^  tbe^MMmdary  of  phamwieaal  nature,  be  cautious,  lest^  niatoad  of 
eatari^g  the  jpoild.  af  pofer  loims,  yoa  are  decoyed  into  the  metaphyaical  inane.  •  Many 
tian8cendenrtaliit%-eo4all8d9  ns¥er  appiehaftd  the  higher  world  of  reel  substaacaivnd 
true  foBBi».b|&t  jNra.tiiken  eaptiM  in  the  aeshea  of  a  mere  thought-flyalcm.  They  have 
^vennpfphfaMmeaalAatBie  as  a  qphere<'of  final  wisdom,  but  they  have  arrived  nowhiere. 
They  are. iafiitnat«i3fwitii  wordy  conaaita;aBMl  d^finHions,  bat  thqf  an  ftr  enough  from 
the  higher  coemos.  .  .  .  Let  no  one  beguile  you  with  his  plulosophymiliw  he  he  Aveer 
of  things.  Why  should  you  be  befooled  ?  Phenomenal  nature  is  but  a  universe  of  lower 
fiaffBM^*sa0B8lia^1»tMi  the  vn^reiae  of  higher  films.  It  is  dead^kad  indeed,  ^rat  doud- 
Jbad itaaBiliarf fiwgwwre aiiljitmlfcl hmd,   thM^AmiMo,  iHitiyMltif tisBbtemrtftre 
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ia  an  nnmistakable  sign  that  it  hides  '  the  holy  of  holies.'  In  ascending  the  ladder  of 
Divine  order,  we  shall  never  see  Nature  outraged.  In  phenomena  we  see  her  mirror,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  real  we  shall  see  her  face.  What  we  call  the  temporal  woild,  and 
onr  own  temporal  nature,  are  strictly  eternal  powers,  projected  and  working  in  tempoial 
forms.  We  shall  not  exchange  the  earth  for  a  no-world,  but  for  a  hij^er  human 
home." 

Over  all  the  "forms"  which  constitate  the  univeiBe,  from  the  lowest  and 
rudest  to  the  purest  and  highest,  there  ^  reigns  and  shines  the  infinitely  perfect^ 
ftll-forming  Form.  <  Behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  eartii,  and  the  top  of  it 
leached  to  the  heavens,  and  behold  the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending 
on  it  And  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it '  (Qen.  xxviiL  12, 13).  *  Above  the 
firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  and  upon  ths 
likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  Mem  ohaw  vigm  d' 
(Ezek.  L  26)."  Our  Lord  called  Himself  'Hhe  Son  of  Man ;"  not,  howevei; 
because  He  was  bom  man  on  this  earth. 

"  Undoubtedly  He  is  humanity's  Bon  ;  but  in  this  sense  He  is  rather  '  the  seed  of  the 
woman,'  '  bom  of  woman,'  than  of  man.  Put  these  two  things  together—that  He  nerer 
called  Mary  His  mother,  and  yet  that  He  habitually  called  Himself  *  the  Son  of  Man'— 
and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  title  simply  refers  to  His  assumption  of  our  flesh. 
Bather  was  He  not  made  '  flesh  of  our  flesh '  because  He  tcuv  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Grmt 
that  He  is  the  Absolute  Man,  and  it  becomes  admirably  fit  that  He  should  be  thf 
Saviour  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  First-bom  Son  of  God  be  not  Supremely 
Human,  and  the  first  instance  of  the  human  form,  there  can  only  be  a  general,  and  bjr 
no  means  an  harmonic,^relation  between  God  and  man. 

« Consider  further,  that  if  the  title,  'Son  of  Man,'  were  only  applicable  to  H» 
assumed  humanity,  He  could  not  have  said,  '  He  that  came  down  from  heaven  it  the  Son 
of  Man  iohieh  is  in  heaven. '  And  surely  no  one  will  contend  that  He  made  reference  to 
His  outward  and  visible  nature  which  He  had  derived  fix>m  'Mary,  when  he  enquired  of 
His  disciples,  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  f '  For  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Peter  answered,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  'Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  Is  in  heaven.'  Xoet 
clearly,  under  the  title  of  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  He  aUuded  to  His  Divine  Sonahip  from  the 
Father,  and  in  the  Father,  in  virtue  of  which  He  was  still  in  heaven.  This  is  al» 
abundantly  elear  from  such  passages  as  the  fbllowing : — '  Yeiily,  verily,  I  say  unto  joo, 
ezgept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  l^e  in  you.' 
It  is  certain  that  He  did  not  allude  in  these  words  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  His  visibl* 
humanity.  For  He  reproved  this  grossness  of  understanding  in  the  Jews  who  wtn 
about  Him,  saying,  *Tbe  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  It  is  the  spirit  that  qmckenetli. 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'  '  I  am  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven.'  Many  of  His  diwdples  said :  'This  is  a  hard  nyiag ; 
who  can  hear  it  f '  When  Jesus  knew  that  His  disciples  muimnred  at  it.  He  said  unto 
them,  'Doth  tUs  offend  yon  t  What,  and  if  yon  sWl  sse  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  uf 
where  Hit  wub^ont"* 

From  aach  worda  Mr.  Polsf Old  infers  that  <*  the  hidden  lecret  in  tha  bona  of 
the  Father  is  Potential  Hmnanity.''    <«The(mtbirtfa,''heni7a,*<Qf  aUlbepowa, 
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principlesy  Tirtnes,  and  possibilities  of  Qodhead  in  their  appropriate  manifestation 
and  form,  as  the  organ  of  creation  and  the  role  of  judgment,  is  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 
*  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself,  and  hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  becatue  He  is 
the  San  of  Man.''' 

'* Observe,  Life  itself  in  its  hidden  eternal  Source  i^  the  Father;  Life  itself 
in  its  hidden  Eternal  Form  is  'the  Son  of  Mam.'  Quite  naturally,  therefore, 
as  the  Beginning  and  Head  of  humanity,  'His  delights  are  with  the  sons  of 
men.'  He  is  universal  King,  Lawgiver,  Teacher,  and  Redeemer  of  men,  'because 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  less  human,  the  less  Divine;  the  more  human,  the 
more  Divine.  The  true  blood  and  spirit  of  humanity  are  not  from  Adam  or  any 
fleshly  form  of  our  nature,  but  from  that  One  and  Only  Divine  Man — '  the  Lord  from 
heaven.'  Our  ancestors,  by  corrupting  the  blood  and  spirit  of  humanity,  brought  upon 
the  Son  of  Man  His  sore  travaiL  The  degeneracy  of  the  race  is  His  humiliation. 
Whatever  reproach  He  may  suffer,  He  will  be  numbered  with  transgressors,  that 
through  His  straitness  He  may  break  their  bonds  and  restore  the  integrity  of  their 
nature.  He  must  redeem  men,  '  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.'  On  the  other  hand, 
men  must  abjure  their  hereditary  nature  as  the  spurious-human,  and  receive,  by  geuera< 
tion  from  Him,  the  Divine-human.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  the  sublime  paradox : 
'  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  ioae  it ;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My 
sake  (for  true  Humanity's  sake)  the  same  shall  save  it.'  By  repudiating  in  the  day  of 
his  grief  and  repentance  his  corrupt  and  vain  human  form,  fallen  man  is  apprehended 
of   his   original   Divine   human  form,    and  an    interior   process   of  transfiguration 


commences." 


Shallow  minds  and  minds  wedded  to  certain  modes  of  theological  thought  will 
probably  turn  away  from  this  sort  of  writing  as  so  much  jaxgon,  or  something 
worse:  Perhaps  they  would  not  be  either  inteUectually  or  spiritually  any  the 
poorer,  if  they  were  to  try  with  some  earnestness  to  master  the  teaching  it  is  in- 
tended td  convey.  So  fiir  as  we  can  see,  it  does  but  place  some  very  old  truths  in 
a  new  and  clearer  light.  The  author  proceeds  to  some  profoundly  interesting 
enquiries  respecting  the  degeneration,  of  humanity  and  the  diffusion  of  evil,  and 
then  to  the  Great  Remedial  Process,  which  he  describes  as  'Hhe  Original  Plan 
earned  out"  And  here  we  have  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  a  **  Forensic  Atone- 
ment "  finds  no  place  in  our  author's  scheme.  That  doctrine  is  not  so  much  as 
hinted  at,  so  fitur  as  we  have  discovered.  Mr.  Pulsford  repudiated  it  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1846,  in  the  second  of  his  series  of  Tracts  entitled  ^  Orthodoxy 
Examined."  We  r^ret  its  absence  from  the  volume  before  us.  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  so  fax  from  being  out  of  harmony  with 
hia  general  view  of  the  Goepel,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  given  greater 
completeness  to  that  view.  In  the  second  ''  Book  **  we  have  a  large  expansion  of 
the  idea  that "  Qod  and  His  Creation  are  centred  and  expounded  in  Man."  Other 
aspects  of  the  same  idea  are  presented,  mostly  in  dialogue  form,  in  the  third  ^  Book  " 
under  tlie  title  '<  The  Playground  of  all  the  Forces  ;  wherein^  as  in  a  Mirror,  the 
B^;inni]ig  and  End  are  alike  seen."  The  last  ^Book"  treats  of  ''The  Final 
Homfl^  and  the  Fndt-gathering,"  and  contains  some  of  the  richest  and  most  m- 
spiring  of  the  thoughts  with  wMeh  the  volmneabonnds.  We  have  marked  tfsveral 
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passages  of  gseat  litowiyand  epintml  keaaty  for  qoetatiMi ;  bak  these  mast  be 
reserved  lor  a  future  number. 


■■ 


Sermons  on  Christian  Life  and  Truth.    By  John  Btaton. 

Hawiltoni  .Adaa%  ft  Go. 

Mr.  Bubton  is  a  retired  minister  of  the  Wealeyan  connection.    Some  fifteen  jear^ 
ago  we  had  rather  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  and  so  high  was  our 
appreciation  of  his  pulpit  power,  that  we  were  careful  not  to  lose  one  of  them. 
Though  a  preacher  diiferent|  in  many  respects^  ficom  the  late  Dr.  Punshon,  it  vas 
often  a  wonder  to  us  that -he  had  not,  at  least,  an  equal  fame.    Probably,  howenr, 
his  reputation  was  even  greater  amongst  those  mambccs  of  the  Wedeyan  body  to 
whom  a  brilliant  rhetoric  is  an  attzaction  secondary  to  that  of  origina],  prc^oand, 
and  comprehensive  thought.    We  do  not  mean  to  iTimnuatr  that  Dz.  PuBshon  was 
not,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  wotd,  a  ihinker ;  but  hia  special  power  lay  in  the 
charming  expression  which  he  could  give  to  thought  of  the  quite  a^wzage  kiad. 
Mr.  Burton  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  and  dots  not  disdain  to  use,  the  stxieflT 
oratorical  power  ;  but  his  style  is  different  from  Dr.  Pun&on's,  and,  to  our  minds, 
not  a  whit  less  captivating,  whilst  he  brings  to  his  themes  a  breadth  of  survey  and 
a  depth  and  clearness  of  insight  which  are  characteristic  of  that  order  of  mind  which 
we  call ''genius."    Old  and  fftmiliAr  subjects  acquire  a  new  fietscination  whoi  be 
takes  them  in  hand.    We  see  them  in  new  lights  and  new  relations.    They  sapplr 
teachings  which  we  have  not  before  detected  in  them — ^teachings  which  the 
preacher  has  not  arbitrarily  or  surreptitiously  put  into  them,  bat  which  he  has 
sagaciously  evolved  from  them  by  a  process  so  natural  and  easy  that  it  seems  as 
though  any  other  Christian  student  of  ordinary  ability  ought  to  have  dene  it 
with  equal  fulness  and  accuracy.    Fredi  as  his  thinking  is,  its  MceptaMenem  ai»l 
its  effect  are  never  marred  by  tiie  least  obscurity.    He  does  not  perplex  the  hetRr 
or  the  reader  with  ambiguities  or  vagnenesKS  of  language.    His  style  is  as  d«r 
as  the  lig^t  of  a  cloudless  day,  and  wiiat  we  may  tenn  the  thonghtrsoeBeiy  «n 
which,  through  the  maiiiwin  of  it,  he  invites  us  to  look  is  v^kto^wilh  everv 
variety  of  interest    Ifiooraover,  his  sermons  glow  with  a  warm  rich  Hfe.    Tto 
was  our  impression  when  we  listened  to  him  years  agOy  and  it  haa  beea  raiewe>) 
and  deepened  by  the  neble  coUeetiaa  of  diseowaes  befioes  «sl    "Hie  fine»  vigorous, 
healthy  spiritual  tone  of  the  book  is  ram  additiasial  And  stai  -mote  importui 
clement  in  its  ezoelleace.    We  feely-asveread,  that  the  vdi^^knis  life  of  swh  & 
preacher  can  have  nothing  of  the  merely  profisssioiial  or  convantioiial  about  it 
but  must  be  evernuxre  fresh  and  zeal  firam  the  Divine  Soorea  off  laie.  >H»«oeiiratcly 
reads  the  character  of  the  times,  and  knows  how  to  speak  a  wood  in  ■winnn     F<t 
the  most  part  free  £K>m  theological  oantraver^^  these  sermom  avasafeKited  vs^ 
the  B[arit  of  the  QospeL  of  the  Gsace  of  Qad« 

In  our  desire  to  justify  this  hjgih  piaise^  ansiaaa  hewildeied  hgp tha  wiaith  4f^ 
resources  from  which  it  is  our  p£inl^0e.to  dmar.  Tha  waluma'  nsatiins  M^jiS^ 
sermons,  eveiy  oneof  whtchshinesteightlywith.tbdqiMJiitiBS'We.haiirfi  bm  ufinni^ 
In  the  iol^  aatitiad,  '<Xha  tot  tae  ^ypa  ref  tiie  a^^om  Jfaa"  (42«l 
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xvii.  1-3),  after  developif^  with  great  beauty .  and  impresaiyeoes^  tnro  pwats — 
viz.,  1.  The  Simplicity  of  Clmsti^Ln  Doty  ;  and  2.  The  Sanctity  of  the  Ghriatian 
Ltife — he  indulges  in  some  appropriate  x«^ection%  the  first  of  which  relates  to  "  the 
contxast  betw^een  this  view  of  ancient  piety  and  that  which  obtains  among 
ourselves  " : — 

' '  Religion,  in  gnrtly  to»  mubh  ef  its  modem  •eonventioBftl  practice,  is  little  more  than 
a  seBSsiesstoiiMbliBm,  an  idea  swathed  in  tradltfon,  or  welted  into  inanity  by  rapid  and 
anspiritaal  oeremenles.  With  not  a  few,  it  is  a  pompons  parade  of  stereotyped  words, 
into  which  no  ideas  whaterer  seem  to  have  entered.  The  psalm,  the  prayer,  the  whole 
pretentions  ritooliam,  however  artistie  and  imposing  to  the  senses,  is  little  more  than  a 
glittering  chain-work  of  dead  unmeaning  mechanism,  empty  of  all  intelligent  thought. 
It  is  a '  fcKBi  of  godliness  withont  its  power.'  There  are  otliers,  again,  to  whom  Religion 
is  altogether  an  affair  of  knowledge.  It  belongs  to  the  intellect,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  deal  with  the  grandest  objects ;  or  to  the  imagination,  because  it  unfolds  the  highest 
beauty ;  or  to  the  emi>tions,  becaase  it  stiis  the  l^opes  and  kindles  the  fears  potential 
wit^iin  ns.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  mere  spasm  of  the  aatnnd  man,  a  galvanic  twitch  of 
the  sensibilities,  rather  than  a  grand  eoMigizing  power  wvao^t  into  the  soul  by  the 
Spirit  of  Trath.  And  last  «f  all,  one  of  the  eommonest  and  most  fatal  forms  of  our 
modem  religion  is  that  whoch  thinks  of  it  as  a  relief,  a  solace,  a  refuge  to  which  we  can 
betake  onrselres,  when  the  hoJdlastB  of  Ufe  are  aU  giving  way-— a  sort  of  spiritual  'Life- 
boat' into  which  we  hope  by  a  desperate,  convulsive  effort  to  leap  when  the  vessel  is 
foundering  in  the  smges  of  death.  The  end  comes  to  us  all  when  the  gilded  scaffolding 
of  Ufe  crumbles,  and  the  sheer  nakedness  of  the  soul  for  the  decisive  future  stares  us  in 
the  fiM&  Then  Christ  is  sought  not  for  Himself,  but  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.  We  seek 
Him,  or  think  we  do,  net  beeanse  of  what  He  is,  but  of  our  need  of  Him  in  the  bitter 
extremity  of  death.  It  is  the  mean  attempt  of  the  cowardly  sinner  to  sneak  from  per- 
dition when  the  pleasares  of  sin  are  ended." 

In  eofrection  of  these  mistakes,  we  have  a  fine  setting  forth  of  Religion  as  a 
sax>ematuTal  thing— ^' in  its  beginning,  as  in  all  its  after  methods  of  progress,  the 
oflbpring  of  a  divine  influence  working  directly  within  and  upon  the  moral  native 
of  the  man."  We  see,  in  the  instance  of  Nicodemucf, ''  the  severity  with  which  " 
oar  Lord  "  sets  aside  the  position  postulated  by  the  intellect,  and  strikes  down 
direct  upon  the  underlying  necessities  that  belong  to  the  heart"  The  confession 
of  Nicodemus  was  a ''  noble  "  one ;  it  was  that  of  "'  an  ingenuous  and  philosophical 
apologist''    Christ's  rejoinder 

"  is  His  rejoinder  stUl  to  every  one  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  concessions  to  the  mission 
ofC9iriat^seekBtoevad0theneeesBilgFofsnbnuttiBgtoluspermMi<daims.  That  Kingdom 
in  its  eonceptual  form*  is  not  accretion  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  not  a  pfailosqihy  of  ndndes 
or  of  morals,  but  a  supernatural  liCe  wrought  in  the  aonl  by  the  Spirit  ef  Ood.  .  .  Hv e 
incmstations  of  outward  decency  or  defilement  leave  the  core  radically  the  same.  And 
if  this  be  so,  the  admissioa  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  fenced  round  with  conditions  to 
w4uch  ail  most  submit  We  eaanet  dodge  round  the  gate  of  <bhe  New  Birth,  orelimb  up 
some  other  wi^.  We  nmst  be  supemsitarally  bom  into  it,  in  whato>rer  school  we  may 
httTO  been  tniaed,  ^  iawlwbever  Aining  9Mmenta<rfiaomIity  we  may  be  adorned." 

The  wor^  ^*  Abwn  fell  on  Hs  £e^  ;  and  Qod  \^^  ^th  him  ^  suggest  the 
following  pbaj^rvi^j^  ;— 

'<  Thesej>siwwM»>g>Wiiihn  ich#.ffit  j»  /klie4ear<of  rtbiirrM»^  a«A  eemi^w^  in 
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this  close  and  familiar  way  with  God,  those  grand  old  Chaldean  shepherds,  orer  who^ 
rapt  meditations  and  patient  scanning  of  the  hearens  the  glittering  pomp  of  s  Sjriu 
sky  threw  its  evening  splendours,  saw  mere  of  God«  I  think,  and  were  nearer-  to  him  tbin 
we  modems.  To  their  unsophisticated  sense  God  was  a  personal  and  oonsdoos  mlity. 
They  saw  Him  in  the  fleecy  cloads  ;  they  heard  Him  in  the  whispering  winds ;  thej 
felt  Him  in  every  pulse  of  their  innermost  heart.  They  walked  with  God.  All  oiture 
was  a  parable,  each  star  a  letter  spelling  out  the  mystery  of  His  Name  or  remifidlog 
them  of  His  presence.  Everything  was  full  of  God.  The  heavens  were  toctl ;  the 
earth  was  not  silent ;  the  mountains  shook ;  the  floods  clapped  their  hands ;  the  bosh^ 
burnt  with  fire  ;  every  blade  of  grass,  every  blushing  flower  was  a  hymn  of  praise.  And 
these  men,  as  they  trod  this  young  green  earth,  roofed  with  its  silent  stars,  felt  u  if 
they  were  '  walking  down  the  ghostly  aisles '  of  God's  immediate  dwdling-pUoe,  and 
they  reverently  uncovered  the  head  and  worshipped. 

"  It  is  hardly  so  with  us.  A  remorseless  science  has  robbed  qb  of  the  whole  of  thiv 
beautiful  apocalypse  of  a  Father^s  presence  in  His  works.  It  has  emptied  avlio> 
vocabulary  of  Old  Testament  teaching  of  its  rich  and  plaintive  music,  and,  in  pi»' 
thereof,  has  set  us  down  fietce  to  foce  with  inexorable  physical  laws.  We  sre  rappowd. 
indeed,  to  stand  in  a  vaster  presence  than  those  ancients  ever  imagined ;  to  be  iaa\ss 
with  immanent  and  awful  forces  of  which  they  never  dreamed ;  but,  then,  they  air 
forces  divorced  from  personality,  unconscious,  unsympathetic,  knowing  nothing  tixi 
caring  nothing  about  men.  The  heavens  above  us  and  the  earth  beneath  us,  the  grat 
wide  universe  itself  with  all  its  play  of  wise  and  orderly  movement,  is  bat  a  vast  'oat- 
door  Infinity,'  a  cold  an  empty  orphanage,  a  stupendous  engine-house  and  miniiftctorT, 
where  '  dead  masses  of  material  swing  under  the  impulse  of  mechanical  Uv/  ^ 
with  no  intelligent  oversight  of  a  Father  to  originate  or  control  them.  We  belKv^ 
in  a  God,  but  then  He  is  too  remote,  too  abstract  to  care  for  ephemsnls  like  ^^• 
selves.  There  is  a  Providence,  such  as  it  is,  but  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  driTing  tb* 
enginry  of  Nature.  We  pray ;  but  then,  to  pray  to  a  God  expecting  Him  to  give  os  tiie 
things  we  ask  is,  we  are  told,  like  praying  for  the  stm  to  rise  at  midnight.  There  ui  1 
future  of  the  human  race,  but  we  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  or  where.  Uanlu^' 
history,  full  of  gloom  and  glory  ;  he  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble ;  '  he  cometh  {^^ 
like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down  ; '  he  has  strange  thoughts,  great  powers,  wild  ambitioa^; 
he  speculates  on  himself,  on  nature,  on  God  ;  he  takes  the  universe  into  his  grasp,  ib^ 
sifts  through  its  tangled  mysteries  the  light  of  his  keen  analytical  science ;  and  then  b^ 
dies,  with  the  fires  of  his  genius  all  aflame  within  him,  and  all  that  is  left  of  him  i^  tbi 
urn  that  contains  his  ashes." 

Mr.  Burton  turns  away  from  these  agnosticiamsy  and  revels  in  the  gnndeoK^ 
the  Beligious  Life  as  the  Bible  pourtntys  it  Hia  delight  in  it  is  eloquent]? 
ezpreflsed  in  the  dosing  sentences  of  the  sermon : — 

**  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  being  who  in  this  way  can  walk  with  God,  of  t^ 
Abrahams,  the  Enochs,  the  Koaha  of  our  Christian  age  f  If  I  could  show  70Q  i«" 
walking  our  streets  posaesaed  of  the  secret  of  sending  a  telegram  beyond  the  im  » 
getting  an  answer  back,  would  you  not  stop  to  look  reverently  upon  him !  Bat  thtf*^ 
the  Christian  man  in  fellowship  with  God.  He  walks  the  earth  an  embodisd  uupin^ 
He  may  create  a  language,  or  found  a  kingdom ;  he  may  bufld  templei,  and  v^ 
poems,  and  enaet  laws,  and  light  up  by  his  diiooverics  new  worlds  in  apsei ;  tet^ 
grand  distinction  is  that  he  is  a  oreatnze  capable  of  eemmudon  with  Goi   6"*^ 
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speak  to  God.  God  can — He  dots— yeritably  commune  with  him.  To  walk  with  the 
good  and  excellent  of  the  earth,  to  commune  with  nature  when  the  summei  flowers  Uft 
up  their  face  to  the  beaming  heavens,  or  the  skies  flash  with  evening  splendour,  to 
walk  with  the  imperial  dead  as  we  commune  with  their  undying  thoughts — that  is  a 
heritage  of  joyous  distinction  beyond  the  purchase  of  all  material  wealth.  But  to  tocUk 
wUh  Ocd,  to  be  inspired,  to  be  lifted  up  and  glorified  by  the  thoughts  of  the  living  God 
streaming  through  usi  making  aU  life  clear  and  beautifiil  and  strong,  that  is  the  summit 
on  which  the  greatness  of  humanity  culminates.  To  the  man  who  is  really  alive  and 
responsiye  to  such  a  communion,  what  distinctions  on  earth  can  bo  compared  with  it  ? 
And  when  all  earthly  distinctions  are  dropping  from  us,  when  earthly  friends  are  failing 
us,  when  mortal  ties  are  all  sundering  around  us,  when  the  world  is  cold  or  hostile  to 
OS,  when  there  is  none  to  understand  or  sympathise  with  us,  when  we  are  alone,  or  in 
sorrow,  sick,  or  dying — \hen  to  feel  as  Jesus  felt,  and  to  feel  it  in  all  its  lofty  might 
and  ^^randeur,  '  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me,'  that  is  to  set  its  peerless 
climax  on  the  mijesty  of  man." 

Oar  extracts  have  so  &x  been  taken  from  the  first  sermon.  We  may  quote  some 
timely  and  weighty  words  from  the  seventhi  on  the  question  of  the  Philippian 
jailor,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

"  By  whomsoever  this  question  is  underttandingly  asked,  In  whatsoever  circumstances 
it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  stem  reality  and  not  a  fiction  or  a  dream,  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  imposing  and  impressive  questions  which  the  mind  of  man  in  its  moments  of 
deepest  solicitude  can  originate,  or  his  lips  can  utter. 

"And  it  is  none  the  less  imposing  or  impressive  in  that  nowhere  outside  of  its  record 
in  this  Book  is  an  answer  to  be  found.  '  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea 
saitb.  It  is  not  in  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  told  for  the 
price  thereof.'  This  magnificent  material  universe,  with  the  music  of  its  marching 
systems,  has  not  a  whisper  to  it.  Those  calm,  grand  laws,  which  move  so  orderly,  and 
strike  down  so  unpitingly  the  man  who  transgresses  them,  know  nothing  of  mercy.  Our 
schools  of  philosophy  fumble  blindly  at  the  question  of  man's  origin,  or  lose  themselves 
in  seeking  to  &thom  the  abyss  of  the  Godhead,  but  they  know  nothing  of  salvation.  The 
science  that  so  patiently  scans  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  makes  the  smallest  atom 
and  the  remotest  star  tell  the  secret  of  their  birth,  has  not  a  word  of  pity  for  guilty  men. 
It  can  take  the  red  fire  out  of  the  lightning  flash,  but  it  knows  nothing  ef  the  redder  fire 
that  bams  in  the  justice  of  God  against  sin.  It  can  track  the  wandering  comet  through 
the  wilderness  of  space,  but  it  cannot  open  a  pathway  through  the  grave,  or  light  up  the 
gloom  of  death's  deep  midnight  with  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond.  It  sweeps  with  eagle 
eye  the  vast  and  glorious  outposts  of  the  '  heaven  of  heavens,'  but  the  beacon-fires  of  a 
lost  world's  hope,  as  they  flash  out  in  the  Cross  of  Redemption — ^these  it  does  not  discover. 
'  Nature,'  it  has  been  said, '  holds  the  secret  of  our  woe  and  its  relief.'  Does  she  ?  Then 
the  secret,  whether  in  ciypt  or  catacomb  or  jewelled  zone,  baffles  our  keenest  research. 
Then  '  M^canique  e^leste  '  is  the  march  of  an  imperial  intellect  through  a  universe  of 
worlds ;  but  Laplace  found  no  God,  and  no  Christ,,  and  no  redemption  in  Nature.  No : 
that  grand  and  terrible  question— the  first,  in  all  probability,  in  which  the  anguish  of 
the  hnman  spirit  got  vent  in  language  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  last  that  will 
freeze  the  blood  or  fire  the  brain  to  madness  when  the  world  is  in  flames — ^has  but  one 
answer,  one  solution,  one  relief.  Can  I  submit  to  receive  it  ?  And  if  I  cannot,  what 
then  f  What  if  I  refuse  to  kneel  at  the  Cross  of  Redemption  ?  '  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? '    I  cannot  appeal  to  the  ancient  religions,  or  to  the  gorgeous  myths  of  naturalism. 
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or  to  any  of  the  conflicting  scheob  or  Jairing  creeds,  or  to  tliff  cbfixging  flystemr  of  men. 
God  in  Himself  is  '  the  Great  Unknown ;'  Nature  is  a  fkthbmlesB  mystery  ^  I  mysdf  am  a 
distraction  ;  my  fellow-men  are  a  despair.  Oh,  tell  me  where,  as  a  burdened,  terrified 
sinner,  I  am  to  fly  for  relief,  if  I  cannot,  will  not,  fly  to  the  Chridt  of  Chrkrtianityl  «0h, 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  thd  body  of  this  defttii  ?  * " 


Here,  alas  !  We  must  hailt-  Qladly  would  m^"  lelK'  to  4)tber 
puipoae  of  showing  what  complete,  sabsUotiiiV  taAhtMMMM 
ItumniOiB  with  evangeHeal  troth,  and  pemuM  walh  fitaimmg  aoid 
from  heartm ;  hafi  we  hare  alrcad^  enoMdiei  wfom'^m  hmAUd 
page  of  the  450  is  a  page  of  Light  and  Lilft - 


for  the 
tiieyaie. 


^Me.    Efcrr 


t^m^^JlMf 


The  Homilbtic  Mjlqazise.  Joly, 
August,  and  September.  Nisbet  & 
Co.,  21,  Bem^rs  Street 

Wb  regret  that  our  hearty  recom- 
mendation of  this  magazine,  based  on 
the  July  and  August  numbers,  was 
^^  crowded  ouf  The  September  num- 
ber is  to  hand,  and  we  can  speak  of  the 
three,  as  we  have  spoken  of  all  their 
predecessors,  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
Each  number  opens  with  a  fall  sermon ; 
the  first  of  three  by  the  Biahop  of  liver^ 
pool  on  ^The Breath  of  Pnuse(P^eL 
6) ;  tbe  seeond  by  Dr.  H.  Bonar,  en 
"The  ChurcVs  Present  an^  Future-* 
(I  Peter  V.  10);  the  third  by  the  Rer. 
James  G.  Louise,  M.A.,  of  Mount 
Stirling,  Illinois,  on  •'The  Attractive 
Power  of  Christ"  (John  xiL  32).  The 
three  numbers  together  contain  twenty- 
two  full  outlines  of  sermons  by  seven- 
teen different  preachers,  several  of 
whom  are  men  of  pulpit  celebrity.  The 
editw  (the  Bev.  Fiedk.  Hastia^i^ 
contributes  three  capital  papers  on 
''  Obscure  Scripture  Charaetess"—- 
Adonibeaek,  Rizpah,  and  Barabbas. 
The  •* Expository  Section**  is  rich  in 
contributions  from  such  writers  as  the* 
Dean  of  CanteAury,  Dr.  Qroaart,  Dr. 
W.  S.  Alexander,  Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  Luthardt,, 
and  Dr.  Keogb,  There  is  a  very  sen- 
sible and  ussf^il  paper  in   the   July 


number  by  a  ikiigji— ij  Ifav  Ber.  W. 
Burnet,  M.A.,  on  ''The  Imprecations 
in  the  Psalms^"  and  uiot&er  in  Angnst 
on  *^  The  Jewish  Eabbala,"  l>y  the  Bev. 
O.  T.  T.  Drake.  The  question,  «In 
wlmt  senM^  and  within  -wlnt  limiti,  is 
the  Bible  regarded  as*  lbe''Wt>rd  of 
God  f  "*  continues  to  be  Acnssed  in  the 
«Cferical  Symporotm.*  Of  tiie  three 
pikers  on  this  important  stCbject  which 
are  before  us,  we  cohsider  Hlq  one  contii- 
buted  by  Principal  Cakns  to  be  the 
soundest  The  Bev.  A.  Markennal, 
MJL,,  dzajva  what  aeems  to  ns  to  be  a 
w^l^aa  aad  dangesoiiB'  distinfltioQ  be- 
tiMeit  ingffKLiiig  the  BiUe-tfi  tiie  Woid 
of  Ctod,  andaa  cotttaw wiwy  the  Wetd  of 
CM.  The  diritertaott  ia  »  ipvwisglj 
popttSaf  one;  b«t  tbe  Bspt*  J.  Pi«e 
Hepp»(Uiiiteriatt)peiMEP  ooft  te  seri- 
ous consequences  of  adndtfing^  fit  This 
sfaiSing  monthlyduMM bra  great  booD 
to '  prelicliei*  and"  attAitehtB  ibr  tlie 
ministry. 


Baptist  Worthibs.  By  Vifiiam  Ltn- 
dels,D.D.  No.6,  BobeitHa]l;Na 
7,  Adonixam  Judsoa.  Bi^^  Tnct 
Sodetyi  Casde  Stroet,  Holbon. 

Hb  wIio  caxr  dbcouise,  wiA'  duliltppi^- 
elation,  of  two  sucli  dSfexvnt  celebrities 
as  Bobert  Hall  'and 'Dr.  Jndson,  must 


Rtviiws* 
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1)6  no  common  man.  Bat  Dr.  Landels 
has  the  qoalificstionB  requisite  for  the 
task ;  and  he  has  disGiuu^ged  it  Terj* 
satisfactorily  in  these  two  parts  of  the 
Admirable  and  useful  series  of  Baptist 
Portraits,  which  he  is  now  issuing.  He 
surreys  with  admiring  eye  the  intel- 
lectual- stature  and  brilliance,  the 
learning,  and  the  fine  culture  of  Hall ; 
fittingly  descdbes  his  manrdlons  elo- 
quence T  and  de^ghts  in  the  simplicity 
and  strength  of  his  character,  and  the 
fenrofxr  of  his  piety,  giTing  him  his  due 
place  as  a  Ohristfan  instructor  rather* 
tlion  as  an  evangelist  With  equal 
facility,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  still  in- 
tenser  sympathy,  he  traces  the  great, 
the  heroni,  the  truly  apostolic  cafeer  of 
JudscA,  with  its  fltupeadoQS'  trials' -and 
its  brOlknt  trimnphs,  in  the  benighted 
land  where  he  laboured  for  wdln^h 
forty  years,  and  holds  him  up  as  a 
splendid  example  of  intrepid  and  im* 
flagging  consecration  to  the  cfireed  of 
that  clear  and  experimental  kftowladge 
of  Christ  and  Him  cmdfied  by  which 
the  world  is  4o  be  redeemed. 


The  LtFis  of  Qbobgb  Whitefueld  : 
A  Light  Rising  in  Obscurity.  By  J. 
R.  Andrews.    Morgan  &  Scott. 

A  vutT  cheap  repdiit  of  the  five-shilling 
elttion  of  the  life  of  the  gneat  preacher 
and  evangelist,  produced  by  the  author 
some  years  ago^  which  is  stiU  in  circu- 
lation. With  this  reprint  we  have  only 
one  fault  to  find.  The  table  of  contents 
has  been  omitted  ;  an  omission  which 
has  not  contributed  much  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  book,  but  which  has  im- 
pairad  its  value  as  a  booV  of  reference. 
NeveiJiheress,  Whitefield^s  ^reat  ^ork 
shines  out  brightly  from  its  pages ;  a 
work  simply  stupendous  when  vieinred 
in  the  light  of  its  results,  and  of  the 


diffieulties  in  the  &ce  of  which  he  had 
to  prosecute^  it 

PROOBXDIHaa     OF    THE    SOCIETT    FOB 
P8TGBIQ4L      RBSEABCH.         VoL      L, 

Fart   IL     April,   1883.     Loadcm : 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Ludgata  HilL 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
various  papers  comprised  in  this  pub- 
lication, we  should  soon  be  out  of  our 
depth.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
reseMches  on  which  the  Society  'ia  in- 
tenty  provided  they  be  honestly,  intel- 
ligently, and  cautiously  pursued  ;  but 
th^  seem  to  us  to  be  more  open  to 
deception  and  mistake  than  those  of 
any  other  science. 


The  Number  << Seven''  in  Sobiptctre. 
Compiled  by  S.  A  Blackwood,  C.B. 
Morgan  and  Scott 

Those  who  are  inclined,  with  Mr. 
Blackwood,  to  attach  some  Divine 
significance  or  purpose  to  the  very 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  number 
"Seven"  and  its  multiples  in  Scrip- 
ture, will  find  this  work  valuable  for 
reference.  We  ourselves  had  no  idea, 
till  we  looked  over  the  pages  before  us, 
that  this  number  figured  so  hirgely, 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  connections,  in 
the  sacred  volume.  Mr.  Blackwood 
has  put  the  results  of  considerable 
research  iuto  a  very  manageable  and 
intelligible  compass. 

The  RatL  OAtt ;  or,  Erasnre'Column 
of  our  Btfptist  Tear  Bo<^s.  By  the 
Revr  W.  March;  of  Todmeiden. 
Londxm  :  E.  Mari%ere^h  *  Oa 

Wlsliave  here  the  Circular  Letter  t^  the 
ChuroheSiL  fcad  before  the  pastors  and 
delegates  of  the  114th  Assoziation  of 
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General  Baptists,  held  at  Bradford  in 
June  last  It  contains  '' important  fiBctfli 
confeasioDS,  suggestions,  and  tabulated 
statistics."  The  facts  are  startling  and 
the  suggestions  are  wise.  Such  an  ad- 
dress should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
all  the  pastors  and  members  of  our 
churches.  It  can  be  obtained  for  three- 
halfpence  by  post,  and  a  dozen  copies 
will  be  sent  post  free  for  Is.  6d. 


The  Truth  on  Albania  and 
Albanians,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  Wassa  Effendi,  an  Albanian 
Christian  Functionary.  Traushition 
by  Edward  Saint  John  Fairman, 
M.R.A.S.,  &c  London  x  National 
Press  Agency,  106,  Shoe  I^ne,  Fleet 
Street 

A  VXBY  useful  pamphlet  on  a  subject  of 
present  and  pressing  interest 


The  Present  Truth.  A  Collection 
of  Sermons  preached  at  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle.  By  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  Passmore  &  Akbaster, 
Paternoster  Buildings. 

To  recommend  people  to  read  a  book 
by  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  be  almost  as 
superfluous  as  to  advise  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  sunshine.  Of  course 
this  new  Collection  of  Sermons  preached 
by  him  will  command  an  immense 
sale,  and  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  on 
all  hands.  The  inexhaustiblenesB  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  mental  and  spiritual 
resources  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
seems  to  us  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
We  have  here  eighteen  Sermons 
delivered  on  Sunday  and  Thursday 
evenings ;  and  they  are  full  of  wise, 


sagacious,  brave,  but  loving  speech  on 
the  greatest  and  most  practical  subjects 
which  can  occupy  the  mind,  the  ooa- 
science,  and  the  heart  of  man. 

The  Prbaoher's  Analyst:  a  Monthly 
Homiletical  Magazine.  Price  Four- 
pence.    Elliot  Stock. 

We  wish  to  keep  this  very  excellent 
periodical  before  the  attention  of  oar 
ministerial  brethren  and  lay  preachem 
It  will  furnish  them  willi  exeelle&t 
topics  for  the  pulpit,  and  will  set  their 
minds  on  useful  tracks  of  thought  res- 
pecting them. 

EvANOBL  Echoes:  a  Collection  of 
Psalms,  Solos,  and  Songs.  Com- 
piled and  Used  by  Messrs.  Fulkrton 
and  Smith.  Passmore  &  Alabaster, 
Paternoster  Buildings. 

These  "Echdes''  are  widely  known, 
and,  for  Evangelistic  use,  deservedlj 
popular.  Music  and  words  are  pub- 
lished at  a  shilling ;  words  alone  at 
various  prices  from  a  penny  to  **igl»t«<»ji 
pence. 

666,  the  Number  of  Anti-Chbibt, 
IN  THE  Names  '^  GLADtiOKK," 
"Lateinob,"  "Tbitan,"  &a  J^ 
J.  E.  NcXinuy.  Robert  Banks,  Rac- 
quet Court,  Fleet  Street 

Many  pranks  have  been  perpetrated 
on  the  mystic  number  ^666"  in  the 
Apocalypse.  This  author  is  responsible 
for  another,  which  he  sells  for  three- 
pence to  as  many  as  may  have  curiosity 
enough  to  buy  it  It  has  not  destroyed 
our  fiedth  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  we 
should  pity  the  imbecility  of  any  reader 
upon  whom  it  could  produce  that  effect 
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NOYEMBfiB,   1888. 
(Conelttded  frampcige  438.) 


N 1819  Mr.  Moffat  went  to  Cape  Town,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marrying  Miss  Mary  Smith,  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged,  and  whom  he  was  expecting 
to  meet  from  England.  Miss  Smith  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  gentleman  residing  at  New  Windsor,  near  Man- 
chester>  and  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  School  at  Fairfield,  where 
her  intense  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  great  mission  cause  was 
generated.    Her  biographer,  Mrs.  Pitman,  remarks : — 

^'Doubtleas  there  were  seasons  when  the  mission  work  to  which  Miss  Smith 
had  dedicated  herself  appeared  full  of  difficulty  and  trial ;  for  the  yoxmg  man  was 
settled  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  upon  a  salary  of  £26  per 
y^nniim.  The  prospect  was  anything  but  inviting  ;  the  people  were  so  uncivilised 
that  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life ;  so  greedy 
that  they  stole  his  food  at  all  opportunities  ;  and  so  dark  and  imbruted  in  mind 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
meaning  or  purpose  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  habits,  practices,  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  lack  of  feeling,  they  were  more  like  the  beasts  that  perish  than 
aught  else.  Indeed,  travellers  who  had  mingled  with  them  doubted  whether  they 
possessed  souls  at  all ;  while  the  conditions  of  life  in  that  sterile  and  drought- 
stricken  country  were  sufficient  to  frighten  away  all  who  valued  existence  at  all 
£pom  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  self-immolation  necessary  to  dwell  among 
those  80  needing  the  QospeL" 

Miss  Smith  had  not  been  trained  for  the  hardships  of  the  life 
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which,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Christ-like  love,  she  chose  for  herself ;  but 
her  trust  was  in  Grod,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  heroine  eminently 
worthy  of  her  heroic  husband,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  missionary 
causa  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  two  of  whom  survive  her.  Three  of  her  daughters  were 
married  to  Christian  missionariea  The  eldest  of  these  became  the 
wife  of  David  Livingstone.  One  son  died  young  through  over-work, 
and  another  is  a  missionary  in  Bechuanaland.  Mrs.  Mofiht  was 
marvellously  sustained,  for  the  companionship  of  her  husband,  and 
for  strenuous  service  in  the  cause  of  her  Divine  Lord,  through  the 
long  period  of  fifty  years,  and  died  in  England  after  a  short  illness  at 
the  commencement  of  1871,  soon  after  she  and  her  husband  had 
retired  from  foreign  work. 

When  projecting  the  above-mentioned  visit  to  Cape  Town,  Mr. 
Moffat  was  amdous,  for  sundry  reasons,  that  Africaner  should 
accompany  him.  The  good  man  was  horrified  at  the  idea.  "  Do  yoa 
not  know,*'  he  said, ''  that  I  am  an  outlaw,  and  that  1,000  rix-dollars 
have  been  offered  for  this  poor  head  ? "  His  scruples,  however,  were 
overcome,  and  he  went  "  Arriving  at  Pella  "  (on  their  way),  says 
Mr.  Moffat, 

"we  had  a  feast  for  heaven-bom  soula,  and  subjects  to  which  the  seraphim 
above  might  have  toned  their  golden  lyres.  Men  met  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  they  had  joined  in  mutual  combat  for  each  other's  woe  ;  met— warrior  with 
warrior,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  olive  branch,  secure  under  the  panoplj  of 
peace  and  love.  They  talked  of  Him  who  had  subdued  them  both  without  a 
sword  or  speaii  and  each  bosom  swelled  with  purest  friendship,  and  exhibited 
another  trophy  destined  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  under  whose 
banner  each  was  promoting  that  reign  in  which 

*  No  longer  hosts,  encountering  hosts, 

Their  heaps  of  slain  deplore ; 
They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall, 
And  study  war  no  more.'  ^ 

Africaner's  fears  of  being  brought  to  account  at  Cape  Town  for  his 
former  depredations  were  not  realised.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
received  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  on  leaving  for  home  was 
presented  by  the  Grovemor  with  a  waggon,  valued  at  £80  sterling,  and 
provided  with  a  passport  to  secure  him  from  molestation.  Not  long 
after  this  period  he  died,  a  resplendent  trophy  of  redeeming  grace. 


Robert  Moffat.  4S3 

!In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1840, 
Mr.  Moffat  says  of  him : — 

'<  The  stem,  the  fierce,  the  implacable  Africa&eri  once  the  tezror  of  the  bolder 
colonists  and  the  dread  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  was  softened  down  by  the 
•Gospel  into  the  image  of  Him  who  was '  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'  and,  instead  of 
being  a  firebrand  to  his  neighbours,  the  love  of  Christ  transformed  him  into  a 
humble  messenger  of  peace ;  and  the  lonely  hamlets,  instead  of  being  abandoned 
4^t  his  approach,  rejoiced  and  were  glad  for  him  when  he  would  take  from  his 
pocket  his  well- worn  Testament^  and  tell  his  countrymen  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  ayid 
appeal  with  tears  to  his  own  circumstances  and  experience  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  grace  of  Qod  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  Instead  of  feeding  and  gratifying  himself 
at  the  expense  of  others,  he  became,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  a  fiGither  to 
the  iatherless  and  a  succourer  of  the  distressed,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  consider- 
ably diminished  his  own  flocks  and  herds.  Instead  of  mAJnfaLiniTig  hja  rights  with 
the  prowess  which  had  stamped  his  character,  he  would  cheerfully  suffer  wrong, 
and  appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  meekly  saying,  '  I  cannot  suffer  harm  when 
I  imitate  my  dear  Bedeemer.'  He  loved  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  bis  daily 
companion ;  and  often  has  he  sat  with  me  at  the  door  of  my  hut  from  night  till 
dawn  of  day,  eagerly  listening  to  my  answers  to  his  numerous  inquiries  on  the 
great  subjects  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  and  lastly,  instead  of 
dying  in  hopeless  sorrow,  when  he  found  his  end  drawing  near,  he  called  his  eldest 
«on,  and  said,  ^  Write  to  my  fiir-distant  teacher  and  tell  him,  I  die,  but  I  die  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality* 
I  shall  no  more  behold  his  face  on  earth,  but  tell  him  I  shall  wait  for  himin  that 
world  of  peace  and  joy  and  love  of  which  we  have  so  often  talked  when  we  sat 
together  on  the  great  stone.'  Soon  after  this  deeply  affecting  but  cheering 
message,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

With  the  Gospel  in  our  hands,  who  of  us  can  despair  even  of  the 
most  degraded  specimens  of  humanity  after  a  recital  such  as  this  ? 

In  1821  Mr.  Moffat  settled  at  Kuruman,  where  he  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  England  about  twenty  years  later,  until  his 
retirement  in  1870.  He  was  now  to  labour  for  nearly  half-a-century 
among  the  Sechuanas,  a  race  whom  he  fonnd  to  be  characterised  by 
BO  small  measure  of  national  pride  and  independence,  with  a  few 
good  social  qualities  amongst  themselves,  but  totally  devoid  of  all 
religious  thought  and  sentiment.  Among  volumindlb  accounts  of 
them  from  his  pen,  we  may  quote  the  following  :— 

'^  No  temples,  no  altars,  no  sacred  groves  there  ;  no  Shastres,  no  Koran,  no  holy 
relics  there ;  not  one  solitary  idol  there ;  neither  '  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  iu  the  earth  beneath,'  to  represent  a  sacred  being ;  no  idea  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  that  there  is  anything  greater  or  more  powerful  than 
mortal  man.    Their  fi&ults  never  scaled  the  sides,  nor  sought  to  pry  into  the  wondera 
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iafinite  with  which  they  are  sunoimded.  Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thotuands  inhabiting  those  regions,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  idol  god,  nor 
the  slightest  belief  remaining  that  there  is  a  CreatoTi  Preserveri  or  Qoyemor  of  all 
things." 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  such  a  locality,  and  among  such  a 
people,  the  missionary  had  virgin  soil  to  work  upon — an  advantage  of 
which  those  who  have  to  dear  away  the  deep  and  subtle  superstitions 
of  India  in  order  to  gain  a  footing  for  the  Grospel  are  whoU j  destitute. 
To  such  an  idea  the  reply  should  be  given  in  Mr.  Mofiat's  own 
words: — 

^Dnzing  years  of  apparently  fruitless  labour,  I  have  often  wished  to  find 
something  by  which  I  could  lay  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  natives — an  altar  to  the 
unknown  God,  the  &ith  of  their  ancestors,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  any 
religious  association ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  floated  in  their  minds. 
*  They  looked  on  the  sim,'  as  Mr.  Campbell  very  graphically  said,  '  with  the  eyes 
of  an  ox.'  To  tell  them,  the  gravest  of  them,  that  there  was  a  Creator,  t]ie 
Governor  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  of  the  &U  of  man,  or  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  immortality  beyond  the  grave,  was  to  tell 
them  what  appeared  to  be  more  &bulous,  extravagant^  and  ludicrous  than  their 
own  vain  stories  about  lions,  hyenas,  and  jackals.  To  tell  them  that  these  were 
articles  of  our  faith  would  extort  an  interjection  of  superlative  surprise,  as  if  thej 
were  too  preposterous  for  the  most  fooUsh  to  believe.  Our  labours  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  attempts  of  a  child  to  grasp  the  surfiELce  of  a  polished  mirror,  or 
those  of  a  husbandman  labouring  to  transform  the  surface  of  a  granite  ro^  into 
arable  land  on  which  he  might  sow  his  seed." 

Eobbery,  murder,  lying,  deceit,  prevarication,  treachery,  were 
common  vices,  perpetrated  on  aU  hands  without  hesitation  and 
without  compunction.    He  says : — 

'^I  have  associated  with  people  of  this  description  in  almost  every  situation— 
lived  with  them  at  their  homes,  travelled  with  them  en  their  journeys,  accom- 
panied them  on  their  hunts,  mingled  with  them  in  their  councils  of  war,  and 
stood  with  them  among  hundreds  of  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  have,  at  the 
peril  of  my  life,  shielded  mothers  and  children  from  the  bloody  war«xe  of  the 
unfeeling  conquerors !  But  did  I  ever  hear  of  a  reference  made  to  a  God  of 
Providence  or  a  future  state  ?  No,  never !  Did  I  ever  hear  of  an  accusing  oonacieDice 
for  deeds  of  rapine  and  murder  ?  No,  never  I  Did  I  ever  hear  of  a  conscience  at 
all  ?  No,  never  1  They  gloried  in  their  sin,  and  never  had  one  relenting  thought 
except  when  disappointed  in  their  purposes,  however  diabolical,  and  then  their 
only  regret  was  that  they  had  been  unsuccessful.  Murder,  adultery,  xnoest,  a 
nation  of  liars,  and  without  exception  robbers ;  and  he  who  was  the  most 
successful  was  the  most  happy ;  regardless  of  the  past,  unconsdous  of  the  futuR; 
for,  oh  1  their  only  prospect  was  bounded  by  a  dismal,  dreary  annihilation !  * 
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It  was  amongst  such  a  people  as  this  that  Mr.  Mofiat  and  his 
devoted  wife  toiled ;  and  for  years  they  seemed  to  toil  in  vain.  But, 
in  1840,  he  was  able  to  present  to  the  friends  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  the  following  testimony  to  splendid  results  : — 

"  Their  language  has  been  acqniied,  and  reduced  to  system  and  to  writiog,  and 
brongbt  under  the  operation  of  the  press.  Many  elementary  works,  tracts,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  have  been  translated  and  printed  in 
the  language.  A  printing-press  on  the  station  supplies  the  increasing  wants  of 
readers  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Psalms 
are,  through  the  munificence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  eon* 
ducted  through  the  press  in  London.  Nor  is  this  aU ;  we  have  to  record,  to  the 
praise  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  that  the  Word  of  Divine  truth  has  had  free  course 
and  been  glorified ;  churches  have  been  planted,  in.  which  there  are  hundreds  of 
believers  growing  up  in  the  fedth  and  hope  of  those  doctrines  which  they  onoe 
contemned  as  chimerical  and  visionary.  Where  naught  was  heard  before  but 
heathen  din,  the  festive  dance,  the  obscene  song,  the  doleful  requiem,  bringing 
sorrow  without  hope,  and  lamentations  over  rapine  and  slaughter,  there  is  now 
heard  the  church-going  bell  echoing  in  the  vale ;  and  there  may  now  be  seen 
companies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  travelling  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to 
missionary  stations,  and  saying  as  they  go, '  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  Qod  of  Jacob,  and  He  will  teach  us  of 
His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths.'  And  when  they  encamp  for  the  night, 
they  make  the  lonely  desert  vocal  with  their  evening  hymn.  Instead  of  the 
revelry  of  bestial  pleasure,  there  are  heard  the  songs  of  Zion,  not  only  from  the 
places  of  public  worship,  but  also  from  the  lonely  hamlets,  and  from  many  a 
fiamily  altar,  in  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  to  Jehovah.  .  .  .  Missionaries 
are  no  longer  viewed  as  they  have  been,  intruders,  pests,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
'evU  which  befell  the  nation,  as  they  often  told  us  to  our  face ;  while  our  patiently 
bearing  with  contumely  and  oppression  only  convinced  them  more  fully  that  we 
were  runaways  from  our  own  country,  to  which  we  dared  not  return  for  fear  of 
forfeiting  our  lives  for  the  crimes  we  had  committed  !  To  them,  our  standing  at 
.the  post  through  manifold  troubles,  returning  kindness  for  injuries,  and  blessing 
for  cursing,  was  a  mystery  in  our  character  which  they  could  not  fathom.  These 
days,  best  known  to  our  God,  whom  we  served,  though  in  much  weakness,  in  the 
Qospel  of  His  Son,  are  now  gone  by,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  return 
again  in  the  Bechuana  mission." 

It  was  in  the  vear  1829  that  a  little  church  was  formed,  and  in  ten 
years  that  church  had  so  grown  as  to  comprise  150  members.  Spiritual 
work  of  the  highest  order  had  been  done  on  a  wide  scale,  and  that 
work  had  been  accompanied  by  civilising  influences  which  the  more 
fully  revealed  the  splendour  of  the  change.  But  those  twenty  years 
were  not  only  years  of  strenuous  labour,  persisted  in  for  a  long  time 
in  the  face  of  the  most  grievous  discouragements;  they  were  also 
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years  of  privation  and  of  peril  for  the  missionaries,  their  sarvival  of 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Providence,  and  their  endurance  of 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  ezhaustless  power  of  Divine  grace. 
The  four  hundred  pages  in  which  Mr.  Moffat  narrated  the  experiences 
of  that  period  are  amongst  the  most  thrilling  to  be  found  in  all  our 
Christian  literature.  In  1840  he  was  in  England,  a  living  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  words — ^"He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.''    It  was  then  that  he  said : — 

^  I  have  been  in  many  perils ;  perils  in  the  wilderness,  perils  among  beasts  of 
prey,  perils  among  the  heathen,  and  perils  from  quarters  more  terrible  than  these ; 
but  am  I  weary  ?  No !  had  I  ten  thousand  lives  I  should  lay  them  on  the 
missionary  altar.  My  natural  force  is  not  abated,  and  I  long  again  to  tread  the 
desert,  and  hope  to  return  again,  in  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Qoepel,  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  my  Redeemer  among  the  heathen." 

Two  years  later  he  went  back  and  pushed  the  glorious  cause  forward, . 
with  steadily  increasing  success,  till  1870,  when  the  state  of  his  own 
health  and  that  of  his  wife  made  retirement  a  painful  necessity. 
''  The  Bechuanas,"  says  the  Times,  "  under  Moffat's  guidance,  became 
new  men.  Mission  work  grew  and  spread  among  them ;  what  Moffat 
began  to  do  was  taken  up  by  other  hands ;  a  permanent  body  of  native 
pastors  was  created  from  among  the  Bechuanas  themselves,  and  the 
whole  region  was  raised  out  of  the  savage  state  in  which  MofiGstt  had 
found  it,  and  became  in  no  small  degree  civilised  as  well  as 
Christianised."  In  1872  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  EdinburgL  In  the  following  year  an  address 
and  a  sum  of  £5,800  were  presented  to  him  in  grateful  recognition  of 
his  brilliant  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  humanity.  On  St 
Andrew's  Day,  in  1875,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  he 
lectured  on  African  missions  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1877  he  was  honoured  with  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  when  there  was  a  large  assembly  of  distinguished  men, . 
including  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  and  a  number  of  bishops.  In  his 
eightieth  year  he  received  a  congratulatory  deputation  from  the  Con- 
gr^ational  ministers  of  London.  He  continued  to  use  such  strengtli 
as  he  had  in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  enterprise  he  loved,  and  at 
last  died  in  perfect  peace  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vesseL  His 
fame  will  long  last  as  that  of  a  man  of  exquisite  simplicity  of  character, 
of  ready  resource  in  time  of  grave  emergency,  of  great  practical  sagacity^ 
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of  fine  poetic  feeling,  of  extremely  tender  sympathies,  of  iron  nenre, 
of  exhaustless  benevolence  which  never  halted  at  any  sacrifice  except 
that  of  conscience ;  a  Christian  philanthropist  who  carried  the  light 
of  Gospel  truth  into  the  darkest  and  most  repulsive  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  kept  it  ablaze  amidst  a  thousand  tempests,  until  the  long 
winter  night  had  passed  away,  and  vernal  freshness  and  beauty  had 
begun  to  gladden  the  heart,  and  there  was  the  unequivocal  and 
unfaltering  promise  of  the  most  opulent  and  widespread  summer 
luxuriance.  With  such  a  life  as  his  wide  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  world,  it  will  henceforth  be  too  late  for  any  man,  whatever  his 
creed  or  his  no-creed,  to  look  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
honest  admiration  upon  the  varied  and  beneficent  work  in  which  our 
Christian  missionaries  are  engaged ;  while  those  who  have  long  been 
wont  to  own  its  grandeur  will  find  from  that  same  life  a  new  emphasis 
in  its  claims^  to  which  their  enlarged  gifts  of  heart  and  of  hand  wiU 
be  but  the  natural  and  glad  response. 


By  the  Eev.  J.  BiGWOOD. 


Chapter  IV. — ^Denominationalism. 

HETHER  the  Church  will  ever  be  restored  to  its  original 
purity  and  simplicity  of  fellowship  and  constitution,  it  is 
vain  to  speculate.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  point 
of  resemblance  between  New  Testament  and  modem 
Churches ;  and,  although  all  parties  are  ready  to  claim 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  distinctive  systems,  it  may 
without  hesitation  be  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  Church  in  this 
country  based  upon  the  model  of  the  New  Testament.  Between 
denominationalism  and  the  early  unity  of  the  Church  there  is  a  striking 
contrast.  In  the  first  ages  of  Church  history  the  Church  was  a 
brotherhood,  a  complete  democracy,  united  together  by  one  common 
faith,  one  common  Lord,  and  one  common  priesthood ;  a  fellowship, 
a  commime  in  the  highest  sense ;  a  republic  nobler  than  the  dream  of 
Plato,  and  surpassing  in  beauty  the  Utopia  of  the  most  refined  philo- 
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sopher  or  philanthropist  Now  the  Church  is  split  up  into  denomina- 
tions or  sects,  which  are  yet  further  divided  into  smaller  independent 
societies,  each  having  its  own  pastor,  officers,  and  creed  :  and,  instead 
of  being  one  grand  Army  of  the  living  (rod,  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
companies,  mutually  independent,  and  frequently  the  scenes  of  mutual 
discord  and  strife. 

But  still,  it  may  be  urged  that  sects  are  the  natural  outcome  of  free 
religious  thought  and  action — that  Christians  will  naturally  unite 
together  for  the  defence  and  dissemination  of  their  distinctive  views 
and  practices,  and  that  Christians  in  every  age  and  country  are  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  such  plans  of  church  government  and  arrangements 
for  worship  as  are  adapted  to  such  age  or  country.  This  is  cordially 
granted ;  provided  that  the  principles  of  Christijuiity  are  not  violated, 
and  our  plans  are,  at  any  rate,  not  inferior  to  those  of  New  Testament 
Churches. 

That  sects  are  the  natural  outcome  of  free  religious  thought  and 
action  may  be  admitted.  The  disposition  to  split  up  into  sects  mani- 
fested itself  in  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Paul,  but  it  was  by  him  strongly 
condemned.  There  were  those  also  in  his  time  who  wished  to  control 
the  faith  and  practice  of  their  fellow-Christians,  but  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  Apostle  for  thus  judging  the  Lord's  servants.  Accord- 
ing to  apostolic  teaching,  Christianity  was  resemblance  and  subjection 
to  Christ ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availed  anything^ 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  Where  just  conceptions  of 
Christian  fellowship  prevail,  and  Christ  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
heart,  the  Christian  will  find  joint  union  with  Christ  tiie  strongest 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  will  respect  the  opinions  of  his  brethren 
in  Christ  that  may  differ  from  his  own,  and  not  permit  such  differences 
to  separate  him  from  them.  Where  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ 
in  His  Church  is  recognized,  there  will  be  little  inclination  to  impose 
one's  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  creed,  on  one's  brethren  or 
fellow-servants  of  Christ  Where  there  is  true  humility,  there  will 
be  distrust  of  one's  own  opinions  rather  than  dogmatism,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  esteem  others  as  good  if  not  better  than  onesell  Where 
holiness  reigns,  the  piety  and  Christian  life  of  a  brother  will  be  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  his  creed,  and  his  likeness  and  love  to  Qirist 
the  strongest  attraction  and  bond.  If  the  fellowship  of  Christ  be  a 
reality,  Christianity  will  be  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  Christian 
effort  and  liberality  than  attachment  to  party,  and  men  will  do  more 
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for  Gbrist  than  for  their  own  denomination.  The  feeble  piety  of  the 
Chnrches ;  their  '^  carnality,"  according  to  Paul ;  their  selfishness  in  its 
various  forms ;  their  worldliness,  and  their  ambition,  are  the  sources  of 
the  divisions  and  sects  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but,  when  the  tide  of 
Christian  life  shaU  be  at  its  height,  the  little  sectarian  pools  will  dis* 
appear,  and  Christians  will  rejoice  together  in  the  full  ocean  of  Divine 
grace  and  lov& 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  the  Church 
for  usefulness  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  weakened  by  deno- 
minationalism.  The  strength  and  resources  of  the  Church  are  now 
lessened,  if  not  exhausted,  by  the  efforts  necessary  to  uphold  their 
separate  organisations,  and  to  successfully  compete  with  one  another. 
In  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country,  churches  of  different 
sects  stand  side  by  side,  all  professing  to  be  Christian,  wasting  their 
money  and  strength  in  maintaining  and  defending  their  distinct 
theologies,  instead  of  making  common  cause  against  Satan  and  sin, 
and  combining  their  resources  in  one  grand  effort  to  bring  the  masses 
around  them  to  Christ  In  our  villages  frequently  may  be  seen  several 
different  denominational  churches,  struggling  in  weakness  and  poverty, 
with  a  starved  ministry,  the  derision  of  the  ungodly ;  when  one 
earnest  loving  church,  reflecting  the  purity  and  unselfishness  of 
Christ,  might  perchance  bring  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge 
and  reception  of  the  Saviour.  There  are  cities  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  are  four  or  five  Protestant  churches,  sustained  to  a  great  extent 
by  denominational  funds,  any  one  of  which  might  easily  accommodate 
the  congregations  in  them  all ;  there,  it  may  be  pleaded,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness for  truth,  but  in  reality  pointed  at  by  Soman  Catholic  priests  as 
the  folly  of  heretics,and  anargument  for  what  they  call  the  true  Church. 
Christ  prayed  that  His  disciples  might  be  one,  that  the  world  might 
know  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him.  The  manifestation  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Church  is  thus  prayed  for  as  the  grand  means  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  brotherly  love  and  oneness 
at  the  first  that  filled  the  world  with  amazement,  and  secured 
the  triumphs  of  the  early  Church — the  Church  which  outlived  the 
opposition  and  persecution  of  an  ungodly  and  cruel  world,^  overthrew 
the  mythology  of  Bome,  rendered  desolate  the  temples  of  its  gods,  and 
at  length — alas  1  for  its  purity  and  life — won  the  protection  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  Tor  the  real  union  of  Christians,  Jesus  did  not  pray — ^true 
Christians  art  one  in  Christ — ^but  for  the  manifestation  of  their  one- 
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ness.  The  loving  intercourse  of  members  of  different  denominations 
may  effect  something,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  influence  of  the  divi- 
sions and  schisms  manifest  in  the  existence  of  the  different  sects. 
The  loving  intercourse  of  the  members  is  private^  and  seen  by  fisw; 
but  the  divisions  and  sects  are  patent  to  all,  and  are  continually 
exerting  their  baneful  influence.  Even  when  Christians  of  vanous 
denominations  are  led  to  act  together  for  some  common  Christiaii 
work,  it  is  lamentable  to  note  the  jealousy  that  frequently  crops  up, 
and  the  anxiety  lest  the  claims  of  any  one  denomination  should  be 
violated. 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  existence  of  separate  independent 
churches,  each  having  its  pastor  and  deacons  and  its  distinct  creed 
and  organization,  is  productive  of  as  little  good  as  denominationalism  ; 
and  is  the  source  of  additional  evils ;  and  that  the  general  arrange- 
ments and  modes  of  worship  in  these  churches  are  but  little  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  spiritual  life  or  the  extension  of  Christiamty. 
Their  complete  independence  of  one  another;  the  dependence  of 
each  on  the  ministry  of  one  man ;  the  divided  authority  of  pastor  and 
deacons ;  the  power  for  evil  which  one  man  possesses,  whether  pastor, 
deacon,  or  simple  member  of  the  church,  and  the  necessaiy  cost 
of  their  separate  maintenance,  are  perpetual  sources  of  weakness. 
Neighbouring  churches,  even  of  the  same  denomination,  are  frequently 
rivals  instead  of  coadjutors.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  warn  or 
rebuke  unruly  members  without  driving  them  to  the  church  over  the 
way,  where  they  will  probably  be  welcomed,  if  not  put  into  office. 
In  new  districts,  infant  churches,  with  their  ministers,  have  frequently 
to  struggle  on,  bearing  single-handed  the  burdens  that  ought  to  be 
shared  by  all  neighbouring  Christians.  The  adequate  support  of  the 
minister,  in  addition  to  the  other  expenses,  is,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
according  to  the  present  rate  of  contribution,  absolutely  impossible  ^ 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  ministers  living  in  discomfort  who,  if, 
without  relinquishing  their  secular  calling,  they  had  been  united 
with  other  elders  in  one  pastorate  over  several  congregations,  and 
been  aided  by  the  gifted  brethren,  would  be  both  comfortable 
and  useful.  The  condition  of  many  more  is  rendered  exceedingly 
trying  by  the  difficulty  of  supplying  mental  and  spiritual  pabulum 
and  gratification  to  a  mixed  congregation,  of  every  shade  of  religious 
opinion  and  feeling  from  zero  to  mysticism,  two  or  three  times  a 
week — ^an  impossibility,  unless  the  minister  be  possessed  of  extra* 
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ordinary  geaius  or  flow  of  thought,  or  be  a  good  exegetical  preacher> 
able  to  make  Scriptural  instruction  popular,  which  very  few  attempt. 
Hence  arises  a  constant  change  of  pastorate,  each  change  being  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  minister  and  the  church.  The  church 
limited  to  the  teaching  of  one  man — sometimes  young  and  inex- 
perienced— ^is  liable  to  become  mentally  stunted  and  contracted,  or 
dissatisfied ;  and  frequently  the  minister  remains  over  a  dissatisfied 
church  imtil  the  majority  of  the  congregation  have  left^  and  the 
strength  of  the  church  is  gone.  At  the  same  time,  the  notion  that  a 
member  of  the  church  must  always  attend  his  own  place  of  worship 
prevents  the  benefit  which  an  occasional  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  others  might  afford.  Hie  divided  authority  of  deacon  and  minister ;. 
and  the  supposed  responsibility  of  the  minister  for  the  size  and 
character  of  the  congregation,  and  of  the  deacons  for  the  finances ; 
the  absence  of  cordial  co-operation  between  pastor  and  deacons, 
and  of  due  regard  to  the  authority  of  each,  are  frequent  causes 
of  strife  and  deadness.  So  also  the  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  pulpit  and  the  pew.  Hence  the  rage  for  popular  preachers  with 
ready  speech,  rather  than  intelligence  and  piety,  who  will  fill  the  pews 
and  exchequer;  the  difficulty  which  intelligent  cmd  thoughtful  men  find 
to  obtain  churches,  and  the  thousand-and-one  doubtful  appliances — 
as  startling  titles  of  sermons,  lectures,  oratorios,  services  of  song, 
soir^s,  bazaars,  and  entertainments — to  keep  up  the  congregation  and 
supply  the  necessary  funds.  Hence  the  melancholy  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  ministers  are  continually  on  the  move,  or  desirous 
of  changing  their^  field  of  labour.  Out  of  this  arises  a  professional 
and  perfunctory  discharge  of  ministerial  work ;  and  the  consequent 
low  spiritual  condition  of  both  pastor  and  people.  All  these  evils 
would  be  impossible  if  all  the  Christians  in  a  neighbourhood  consti- 
tuted (ynA  church  or  community,  and  all  the  elders  formed  a  united' 
pastorate  over  the  whole  church,  aided  by  the  teacheis  and  gifted 
brethren  in  the  church,  as  in  New  Testament  times.  The  present 
system  ought  to  present  some  very  great  advantages  to  counterbalance 
such  evils. 

The  feeble  recognition  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church,, 
the   indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers,  of  the  communion  or 
participation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  which  every  Christian  is  called, 
and  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  light  and  teacher  of  His  disciples,  is 
both  a  cause  and  result  of  dependence  on  the  minister  for  instruction,. 
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rather  than  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  Apostolate  of  each  Chriatian  is  aknost  ignored,  and  veiy  few 
<K)mparatiyely  feel  their  individual  responsibility  to  make  known 
Christ  to  their  fellow-men.  The  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  is  generally  regarded  as  given  to  ministers,  and  not  to 
each  individual  Christian;  and  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  minister  to  the  institutions  of  the  church  are  by  the  large  majority 
of  church  members  regarded  as  all  that  God  requires.  The  repres- 
sion, rather  than  the  development,  of  the  individual  Christian,  and  of 
individual  responsibility  and  effort,  is  the  result  of  our  church  system. 
Independent  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  our  churches  is  not 
much  encouraged,  and  is  sometimes  discouraged,  by  ministers  and 
deacons,  especially  if  such  action  interfere  with  the  attendance  oi 
the  active  working  Christian  at  the  usual  services  of  the  church,  or 
divert  funds  from  its  treasury.  Church  members  are  expected  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  minister,  whose  teaching 
is  supposed  to  be  of  a  fixed  character ;  to  do  the  work,  if  any,  the 
church  appoints;  to  send  all  his  contributions  through  church 
channels ;  and  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  bis  own 
church.  Should  the  minister  and  church  prove  unfaithful  to  their 
mission,  independent  efforts  of  Christians  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  neighbours  would  very  probably  be  regarded  as  irregular,  and 
condemned.  A  large  amount  of  independent  work,  it  is  true,  is  being 
done ;  but  it  is  in  spite,  and  not  because,  of  the  influence  of  existing 
churches. 

The  usual  arrangements  of  our  public  services  are  not  calculated  to 
promote  the  piety  of  Christians,  or  Christian  fellowship,  or  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  In  order  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
unconverted,  the  singing,  prayers,  and  sermons  are  rendered  unsuit- 
able to  the  Christian,  and  frequently  the  whole  service  produces  tiie 
painful  impression  that  it  is  a  performance,  and  that  the  aim  is  to 
please  rather  than  to  profit.  Eloquent  sermons,  and  even  doquent 
prayers,  and  scientific  singing  are  too  frequently  taught  and  cultivated, 
rather  than  such  simple  praise  and  supplication  and  expositions  of 
Scripture  truth  as  will  subdue,  sanctify,  sustain,  and  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  There  is  nothing  or  little  to  strengthen 
Christian  fellowship,  to  bring  the  congregation  to  realize  their 
individual  union  with  Christ,  and  therefore  close  union  with  <m$ 
another  and  brotherhood.     Christians  sit  in  the  same  pew,  hear  the 
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same  voice,  sing  or  listen  to  the  same  hymns,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
but  have  little  or  no  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  few  or  no 
meetings  for  mutual  instruction,  exhortation,  or  help.  To  talk  of 
Christian  fellowship  seems  almost  a  burlesque.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
the  only  approach  to  fellowship,  is  partaken  of  generally  once  a 
month,  at  the  fag  end  of  a  service,  when  all  are  weary,  and  then 
without  much,  or  any,  social  intercourse  or  worship.  Attendance  at 
what  is  called,  if  not  miscalled,  public  worship  is  frequently  regarded 
as  a  duty  rather  than  a  privilege ;  and  its  motive  is  often  to  please 
the  minister,  or  set  a  good  example,  rather  than  to  get  profit  or 
pleasure.  Multitudes  fancy  that  it  is  meritorious,  and  in  itself  a 
means  of  salvation.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  our  chapels  ritualism  as 
great  as,  and  more  subtle  than,  that  in  the  Church  of  Borne  or  among 
Tractarians. 

How  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  the  one  grand  meeting  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  has  obtained  the  subordinate  position  it  now 
occupies  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  is  no  fact  that  more 
clearly  indicates  the  feeble  piety  of  the  churches.  It  is  at  the  Lord's 
table  that  we  most  feel  our  own  unworthiness  and  dependence  on  the 
gr^ice  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  consecration  to  God. 
There,  in  spirit,  we  present  to  God  Christ  our  Sacrifice,  and  through 
that  Sacrifice  approach  Gk)d,  and  have  real  communion  with  Him  and 
spiritual  worship.  There  we  sit  down  at  His  table  and  partake  of 
the  meat  and  drink  offering  which  God  has  provided.  This 
is  the  restoration  of  Eden,  the  antepast  of  heaven.  There 
we  most  fully  realize  our  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  with 
one  another,  and  our  joint  participation  of  the  one  body  and  one 
blood  of  Christ,  as  we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf  and  one  cup.  There 
our  faith  is  confirmed,  our  hope  strengthened,  and  our  joy  intensified. 
There  we  find  the  strongest  motives  to  holiness,  sacrifice,  and  conse- 
cration to  God,  as  we  partake  of  the  memorials  of  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  and  deatL  If  any  observance  will  produce  vigorous  piety 
it  is  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  nearly  the  only  distinguishing 
act  of  worship.  At  all  other  meetings  the  unconverted  are  present, 
and  regard  the  worship  as  much  theirs  as  ours ;  but  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  we  feel  or  hope  that  we  are  all  Christians,  and  realize 
enlargedness  of  heart  towards  Christ  and  one  another ;  and  Christ 
Himself  speaks  to  us  words  promotive  of  piety,  peace,  and  joy. 

Por  the  conversion  of  the  world  our  services  are  yet  more  unsuited. 
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The  r^ular  congregation  support  the  minister,  and  the  pews  are 
tiieirs,  and,  if  not  filled,  a  stranger  may  be  accommodated,  if  respectably 
dressed.  The  masses  do  not  come  to  our  places  of  worship,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  feel  that  in  their  dress  they  would  not 
be  welcomed,  and  would  probably  be  consigned  to  the  gallery  or  free 
benches :  and  they  are  right — as  a  rule  they  would  not  be  welcomed, 
if  tolerated.  If  the  world  be  ever  converted  to  Christ,  it  will  not  be 
by  the  present  system  of  preaching  the  Gk)spel  to  the  few  who  may 
find  their  way  to  our  places  of  worship.  The  people  must  be  sought 
out.  They  need  Christian  sympathy  and  instruction  such  as  cannot 
be  obtained  from  sermons.  They  need  to  be  visited  at  their  homes 
by  Christian  men  and  women,  who,  with  the  loving  sympathy  of 
Christ,  will  enter  into  their  circumstances,  and  trials,  and  difficulties, 
and  win  their  confidence.  It  is  in  this  quiet,  unobtrusive,  self-denying 
way  that  the  masses  are  to  be  brought  to  Christ.  If  our  ministers 
would  train  the  churches  for  this  work,  and  if  the  churches  were  only 
willing  to  be  trained ;  if  pastors,  deacons,  and  people  were  only  alive 
to  its  importance ;  if  they  only  felt  that  this  is  the  highest  and  most 
sublime  form  of  worship,  for  which  their  attendance  at  church  might, 
at  any  rate  on  Sunday  evenings,  with  advantage  be  sacrificed,  their 
influence  on  society  would  soon  be  felt  and  perceived.  In  such  work 
they  would  realise  their  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  sufferings  and 
sympathy  vdth  a  ruined  world,  and  find  the  highest,  the  purest,  the 
noblest  fellowship  with  one  another. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  growing  impression  of  the  importance  of 
such  work  as  this,  and  the  efiTorts  that  are  being  made  in  this  direction. 
Many  churches  are  erecting  their  mission  halls,  and  becoming  the 
centres  of  well-directed  influence  and  work.  In  too  many  cases  the 
difficulties  of  existence,  or  the  unspiritual  character  of  the  members, 
render  the  churches  powerless  for  good  The  low  state  of  piety  in 
our  churches  is  the  chief  impediment  to  usefulness ;  and  may  not  this 
be  traced,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  worldly  appliances  by  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  attract  numbers  to  our  churches,  and  to 
keep  them  when  attracted  ?  The  prominence  of  concerts,  oratorios, 
lectures,  entertainments,  bazaars,  with  their  doubtful  accompaniments, 
services  of  song,  if  not  religious  dramas,  in  our  "  Church  InteUigenoe,'* 
from  week  to  week,  in  our  religious  journals,  is  a  melancholy  index 
to  the  state  of  our  churches  that  may  well  sadden  the  heart  of  the 
child  of  God.    We  cannot  hope,  however,  for  much  improvement 
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whilst  the  strength  of  a  church  is  esthnated  by  its  size,  and  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  Christianity  is  salvation  from  pumshment  more  than 
from  sin,  and  union  with  a  Christian  church  rather  than  the  surrender 
of  the  heart  and  soul  to  Christ,  and  with  Him  complete  consecration 
to  the  Father. 


Hub  ^ttlaub. 


By  thb  Rev.  C.  Kirtlanb. 
No.V. 


'*  Thon,  O  Gk)d|  didst  send  a  plentiful  lain,  whereby  Thou  didst  confirm  Thine 

inheritance,  when  it  was  weary." — Ps.  Ixviii.  9. 


HE  ever  memorable  year  of  grace  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  opened  another  door  for  occasional 
missionary  work  in  Ireland.  During  the  summer,  strange 
and  exciting  rumours  of  a  great  revival  of  religion  in 
Ireland  obtained  wide  circulation.  The  Press  reported 
that  a  mighty  wave  of  spiritual  life  was  rising  in  Ulster,  and  flowing 
to  regions  far  beyond.  Startling  and  sensational  statements  were 
made  concerning  monster  meetings,  followed  by  thousands  of  con- 
versions^ and  accompanied,  in  many  instances,  by  physical  prostra- 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society — 
the  late  Eev.  C.  J.  Middleditch — I  visited  Ireland  during  the  month 
of  September.  My  former  experience  of  revivals  made  me  cautious, 
if  not  sceptical,  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  work  in  Ireland ; 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  that  *'  it  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in 
my  own  land."  Although  Dublin  was  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
centres  of  the  movement,  the  city  was  stirred  by  the  astounding 
narratives  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  I  was  both  astonished 
and  delighted  to  see  huge  placards  all  over  the  city  and  suburbs 
announcing  that  special  trains  would  run  on  certain  days  to  prayer- 
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meetings  in  the  North.  Special  trains  to  prayer-meetinffs  i  Why^ 
heie  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth  1  Early  one  morning  I  went  to 
the  Northern  Counties  Bailwaj.  The  station  was  crowded  with 
peopla  The  rush  for  tickets  was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficultj 
I  succeeded  in  getting  one.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  Ulster  than 
we  saw  unmistakable  signs  of  an  extiaordinary  religious  movement 
At  every  halting-place,  excited  crowds  filled  the  platform.  In 
waiting-rooms,  prayer-meetings  were  being  held,  and  the  roo&  that 
spanned  the  stations  resounded  with  songs  of  praise.  Every  oaniage 
was  filled  almost  to  suffocation,  and  not  a  few,  r^ardless  of  danger, 
climbed  on  to  the  roofs.  Coal  and  cattle-trucks,  and  ballast-waggons, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  our  monster  train.  The  great  meeting  was 
held  on  the  summit  of  a  breezy  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
of  ArmagL  The  number  present  was  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand,  but  the  most  perfect  order  prevailed  through  the 
vast  multitude.  The  addresses  were  marked  by  great  simplicity, 
directness,  and  power.  All  the  surroundings  were  intensely  exciting 
and  stimulating ;  but  the  speakers — conspicuous  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Noel — kept  their  feelings  under  proper  controL  They  preached 
Jesus  as  men  who  felt  His  presence,  and  who  fully  realised  the 
responsibility  of  their  position.  It  was  as  though  the  Seraphim  had 
touched  their  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  The  people 
hung  upon  them.  There  was  rapt  attention,  broken  now  and  then 
by  audible  weeping,  and  cries  for  mercy.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
I  saw — for  the  &st  time — the  physical  phenomena  known  as 
'^  Prostrations."  Persons  who  had  shown  no  unusual  excitement  were 
suddenly,  as  if  by  some  unseen  and  irresistible  power,  struck  to  the 
ground.  Some  fainted,  others  were  violently  convulsed,  but,  on 
coming  to,  their  one  cry  was  for  Jesus.  He  was  their  sole  want— 
*' Jesus  Only.*'  Not  imfrequently  these  prostrations  occurred  to 
persons  who  were  sitting  quietly  in  their  houses,  or  engaged  in  their 
daily  work.  The  sensation  was  sometimes  compared  to  a  bolt 
suddenly  shot  through  the  body.  In  one  mill  150  persons  were 
affected,  and  work  had  to  be  suspended.  A  young  man  told  me  that 
he  went  with  some  companions  to  a  prayer-meeting.  On  the 
way,  wagera  were  laid  that  they  would  not  ''take  the  levivaL* 
The  youth  had  not  been  long  in  the  church  when  he  was  so 
powerfully  affected  that  he  had  to  be  taken  home.  So  acute  were 
his  mental  sufferings  that  he  had  scarcely  any  sleep,  and  houn  weie 
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spent  on  his  knees  wrestling  with  (rod  for  pardon.  Anxious  persons 
walked  the  streets  with  Bibles  in  their  hands.  Dr.  Carson,  of  Cole- 
raine,  told  me  that  for  three  days,  while  about  his  professional  duties, 
he  was  scarcely  ever  beyond  the  sound  of  praise,  or  prayer,  or 
preaching.  Persons  who  had  never  spoken  in  public  became  the 
subjects  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  without  any  preparation  preached 
Christ  with  great  fluency  and  power.  Wherever  a  preacher  stood 
up,  multitudes  gathered  round  him.  The  simple  prayers  of  plain 
Christians  often  melted  listeners  to  tears,  and  the  voice  of  the  leader 
was  sometimes  inaudible  from  the  cries  of  the  broken-hearted.  The 
^tate  of  religious  feeling  made  extraordinary  demands  on  the  time 
and  strength  of  ministers,  and  others  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
work.  A  clergyman  told  me  that  during  four  nights  in  succession  he 
could  scarcely  find  time  to  rest  Thousands  were  awe-struck  by  the 
deep  sense  which  they  had  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and 
His  righteous  anger  towards'  sinners.  The  terrors  of  Grod  made 
them  afraid ;  but  Christ  crucified,  beheld  by  fedth,  lifted  them  out  of 
the  horrible  pit,  and  filled  them  with  joy  unspeakable.  They  walked 
all  day  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Those  were  pre-eminently 
"  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  seasons  of  joy 
that  can  never  fade  from  the  memory.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  wide  area  over  which  the  awakening  was  spread,  by  putting 
a  hundred  miles  between  the  two  extreme  points — south  and  north. 
Along  the  whole  line,  and  far  away  to  east  and  west,  there  were 
mighty  gatherings  of  people  for  prayer,  and  hearing  the  Word  of 
life.  To  devout  people,  who  had  been  praying  and  waiting|f or  years, 
it  seemed  as  if  God  was  pouring  out  His  Spirit  on  all  flesh.  The 
contagion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  spread  with  a  rapidity 
which  took  the  most  hopeful  by  surprise.  It  penetrated  mansions 
and  cabins,  mills  and  shops ;  it  appeared  in  the  streets  and^market- 
places,  in  fields  and  highways;  it  traversed  the  quiet  glen,  and 
swept  across  the  lone  moor,  leaving  comparatively  few  places  un- 
touched, until  nearly  the  whole  province  was  under  the  influence  of 
deep  religious  feeling. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Canterbury  I  was  invited  to  give  a  narra- 
tive of  my  visit  to*  Ireland.  St.  George's  Hall  was  crowded.  The 
late  Dean  Alford  presided,  and  among  the  congregation  were  many 
leading  citizens  who  had  never  shown  any  sjrmpathy  with  serious 

religion. 
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Fonr  months  later,  I  ifAs  invited  to  i^-iirittlie  antev  iflland.  in 
addition  to  preaching  every  sight,  I  q)ent  dajB  in  maUng  diligent 
in(}iiiries  into  tlie  results  of  the  owdfeening.  Ihe  groat  excitement 
wsa  at  an  end.  Sneh  an  abnimnal  oondilion  eonld  not  be  otherwise 
than  temporary ;  bnt,  like  the  sufomdienee  of  the  Nile  waters,  it  had 
left  fnritf nlness  behind.  Bich  harvests  had  been  gathered,  and  nH^pcrs 
were  still  filling  their  bosoms  with  shearea  They  had  gone  fiirth 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  and  Were  eomiii^  again  bringii^  diek 
sheaves  with  them. 

Improvement  in  morals  was  everywhere  apparent  Late  <me  n^ht 
I  iralked  about  some  of  the  low  peats  of  Belfast,  but  heaid  no  aoimd 
of  revehy,  saw  no  sign  of  drunkenness.  Pofioemen  t^d  me  it  had 
almost  ^tisappeared.  At  another  place— "which  was  noteiious  fer 
the  drinking  habits  of  its  people^--•a  genttenmn  infermed  me  that 
dtning  four  mtmths  he  had  only  seen  one  dranken  man  in  the  streets 
Fablic-hooses  were  nearly  deserted,  and  some  of  them  ofifered  for  sale. 
Prisons  almost  empty,  and  the  occnjMtion  of  magistrates  and  police- 
jusD.  aH  but  gone.  On  cold,  daik,  and  dressy  ni^ts  I  have  seen 
pfeaching'places  crowded  with  heavers,  and  some,  unable  to'find  admis- 
sion, listening  at  the  doon  and  windows.  I  weS  femember  hoidnqf  a 
service  in  a  large  loft,  which  wae  sitoeated  ever  a  eow-died.  The 
boaids  fonning  the  floor  were  some  dislance  apart,  and  as  there  was 
no  ceiling  underneath,  copions  dmnghts  of  cold  air  came  stKasmng  up 
into  the  room,  bringing  with  it  a  too  plentiful  supply  of  offeBsive 
odours  from  the  cattle  below ;  but  the  room  w«u»  fiBed  to  ite  utaosi 
capacity,  and  although  the  night  was  datk,  wet>  and  ic^ggy,  some  twen^ 
people  had,  come  four  Irish  mSes  on  foot  to  hear  Gfarist  pveadied. 
Thmughoict  the  whole  of  nry  journey,  wMck  extended  fkom  Dublin  to 
within  a  few  nriles  of  fiie  Oianl%' Causeway,  I  sow  but  three  penwas 
who  were  the  worse  for  drink.  Oed  held  baek  Ae  peeple  frum 
sinning aa Be  had  n«fver, in inodern  times, done  befbra  AnewUlsler 
had  arisen,  in  whidi  dwelt  riig^rtemsness.  The  BEoly  Ohest  had 
breaiiiediife  into  the  diybonesof  a  Protestaint  orthodoxy,  and  a  great 
aimy  stood  up,  and  went  forth  to  contend  eaisesUy  "for  thefitttt 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  *  l%en  had  the  dnErches'res^  and  were 
edified  .  .  .  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  lotd,  and  in  the 
oomfort  of  the  Hdy  Ghost,  weie  multiplied.*'  In  liie  modem  lel^ioos 
history  of  Ireland,  theve  is  no  brighterorm^^f  hopeful  page  than  thrt 
which  preserves  the  record  of  the  great  awakenings  of  1859-601    Tbs 
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facts  that  I  have  attempted  to  relate  were  an  answer  to  the  question^ 
"  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  "  They  supply  a  sure  test  of 
His  unlimited  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  and  show  that  with  Him 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  convert  ten  thousand  than  it  is  to  form 
Christ  in  one  heart  And  il  ten  thousand,  why  not  any  number  of 
thousands  ?  Neither  God's  interest  in  man's  highest  welfai'e,  nor  the 
spiritual  resources  at  His  command,  can  be  exhausted.  And  as  the 
after-glow  that  lingers  in  the  western  sky,  whoR  the  sun  has  disap- 
peared, gives  the  promise  of  his  q»eedy  retiuni,  so  the  new  spiritual 
life  which  the  extzaoidaiiMy  laavement  in  Iielaad  left  behind  was 
the  pledge  that  God  would  Tint  tbe  knd  «gidn,and,  on  a  still  grander 
scale,  work  for  the  salvation  of  its  people.  In  the  little  cloud  which 
the  Prophet's  servant  saw  rising  out  of  the  sea,  there  was  bound  up 
the  great  rain  for  which  El^ah  had  so  earnestly  and  so  eftectually 
prayed  And  the  "  showers  of  blessiag  "  that,  in  answer  to  fervent 
prayer,  fell  on  the  northern  pextB  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle  "  shall  one  day 
return,  and  ''pour  down  righteousness  "  on  those  regions  lying  south 
and  west  which  have  long  bean  funitton  irith  the  blight  and  curse  of 
Popery,  and  ruined  by  political  disafifecldon  and  social  anarchy.  This 
is  the  Divine  Order.  Notwithstanding  pednftd  teax^tions  in  reUgious 
life,  the  law  of  progress  is  still  active,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
future  triumphs  of  Gospel  truth.  "  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  li^t  of  the  aun  shall  be  sevenfold  as  the 
light  of  seven  days,  in  the  di^  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach 
of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound." 

'*  Erin,  mavoumeen  !  the  day  star  shall  shina, 

To  soften  thy  night  into  monuii^ ; 
Again  thou  shalt  apazkle  in  radiance  difinei 

The  land  of  thj  bean^  adflnung« 
Haip  of  sweet  Tnnirfail  i  ttun  abalt  awake 

By  the  side  of  a  IxCa-giidQg  fonntain  ; 
Again  shall  thy  rich  peal  of  mafeSybxeak, 

To  gladden  each  vvllayand  mountain." 

On  taking  farewell  (for  a  time)  of  Ireland,  my  heart  was  filled  with 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  done  such  great  things  for  multitudes 
of  its  benighted  peopla 

{To  he  continued.) 
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(To  the  Mnfiic  of  "  Far  Away.") 


|OME  again,  ye  golden  moments. 
From  the  Gaidens  of  the  Past 

Shed  once  more  jour  sonny  splendour 

On  the  houTB  now  speeding  fast. 

Stony  is  our  path  and  dieazy. 

And  our  feet  are  very  sore ; 

Gleam  celestial  through  the  twilight ; 

Visit  us  once  more,  once  more  1 

Mournfully  the  whisper  sigheth, 
*^  Neyermoce  I  nevermore ! " 

Dear  ones  who  have  left  us  lonely, 

And  our  firesides  desolate, 

Come,  if  for  one  moment  only  ; 

Fill  once  more  your  vacant  seat 

All  the  year  has  been  November 

Since  ye  passed  to  yonder  shore  ; 

Every  sunbeam  we  remember 

Shed  its  light  on  days  of  yore. 

Ah,  then,  do  not  answer  sadly, 
"Nevermore !  nevermore  !" 

Is  it  so,  then  ?    Shall  we  never 

Feel  the  sunshine  now  denied  7 

Ah,  yes  !   In  Heaven's  great  "  For  Ever, ' 

We  shall  sure  be  satisfied. 

So,  0  God,  in  mercy  take  us. 

When  thid  discipline  is  o'er. 

Where  'neath  cloudless  skies  they  wandei 

Hand  in  hand  for  evermore — 

Heart-sick,  lonely,  spirit-weaiy. 

Nevermore !  nevermore ! 

L.  M.  D. 
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From  Notes  of  a  Sermon  by  the  late  Eev.  Eobe^  Hall,  A.M/ 


Text :  "  Therefore  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on 

nnto  perfection." — Hbb.  vi.  1. 


4ijS^ 


OST  of  the  Jews  who  professed  their  belief  in  the  Gospel 

of  Christ  had  made  but  little  progress  in  Chiistian 

^r^B^     knowledge.    The  great  object  of  this  epistle  was  to  add 


^^^^^^      to  their  faith  that  which  was  lacking,  to  strengthen  that 


'  which  was  weak,  to  confirm  them  against  the  temptation 

to  apostasy ;  to  open  to  them  the  intent  of  their  own  law,  which  was 
to  many  who  admired  it  a  veil  on  their  hearts,  whilst,  to  those 
who  rightly  imderstood  it,  it  was  a  "  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to 
Christ."  The  writer  found  a  difficulty  in  addressing  them,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  new  conyerts,  and  yet  had  to  be  taught  first 
principles.  "  When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat."  By  ''milk"  he  means  the  elementary  truths  of 
Christianity.  ''Strong  meat  belongeth  unto  them  that  are  of  full 
ag&"  There  are,  in  the  school  of  Christ,  little  children,  young  men^ 
and  old  men — gradations  of  knowledge  and  of  holiness  which  are  to 
be  distinctly  marked.  ''  Therefore  leaving  the  first  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection." 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  "perfection"  to  which  allusion  is  here  made — that 
perfection  which  is  attainable  in  our  present  state ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  urge,  by  suitable  reflections,  the  duty  of  complying  with  this 
exhortation. 

I. — ^Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  exhortation, 
and  particularly  to  point  out  what  perfection  is  attainable  to 
Christians  in  the  present  life.    Thi3  verse  is  connected  with  the 

■        -  -     I  I  ^M  ■     ■  ■      ■  -  -  III  * 

*  Preached  at  Leicester  in  the  spring  of  1821. 
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latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as  is  evident  from  the  particle 
"therefore."  The  text  is  a  precept  founded  cm  forgoing  statements. 
The  writer  had  been  spealoiig  of  two  sorts  of  persons — ^'  babes  "  and 
persons  of  '^  full  age/'  and  of  the  two  s(»ts  of  doctrine  suitable  to 
them.  These  Bebrews  ought  to  have  been  in  the  condition  of  tiiose 
who  are  ^of  full  age;"  it  was  to  their  shame  that  they  were  not 
The  ''  first  principles "  are  the  elementary  truths.  Every  system  of 
truth  has  certain  principles  which  sustain  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
the  foundations  have  to  a  building.  The  whole  structure  is  built  on 
them,  and  therefore  they  are  the  first  things  to  be  taught.  What  they 
ftre  we  si«  tdd  in  the  words  that  foUow  r '' Let  us^  on/uiifo  perfection ; 
not  laying  again  the  foundlBttion  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and 
of  feilSi  towBsds  God,  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  aad^of  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  of  resurrectieti  hxmh  the  dead,  and  df  etomal  judgment" 
Advaoicing  beyond  tiiese,  let  us  supply  that  whidi  is  still  lacking; 
make  such  additions  as  are  necessary  to  the  petfisotpan  or  Baatuity  of 
knowledge  and  of  holiness,  the  perfection  of  lAiose  ^ho  vare  ^  of  full 
age.**  He  Who  has  attained  to  a  large  acquailitanoa  with  Divine 
truth,  and  who  has  carried  his  heacrt  inta  the  practiee  of  it,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  prevailing  manner  under  its  influ«n6e--^not  earned  about 
witb  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  rooted  and  gnnmded  in  the  inA, 
and  living  as  becometh  the  Gospet-— that  pexson  is,  in  the  Seriptoze 
meaning  of  1^  term,  a  perfect  man. 

This  impties  two  things.  !Elrst,  as  we  are  sanofiified  by  tihe  troth, 
it  implies  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Christ 
as  set  forth  in  the  SoiiptureB.  Some  of  these  Hebiew  Christiaiis 
mixed  parts  of  the  law  with  parts  of  the  Gtospel,  and  so  made  the 
Gospel  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  We  leai 
elsewhere  of  those  whose  large  views  enahfed  them  to  paJtahetof  all 
meats  alike,  and  of  others  who,  beiiag  **  weak  in  the>&ith/'  wonldeat 
herbs  only.  The  stoong  were  eachoited  to  bear  witii  the  infhrnifias  of 
the  weak,  inasmuch  as  both  were  desisous  of  WBosmg  1i»  aama  Iioid, 
Iftiough  a  difTerenoe  of  views  led  to  a  difbrenoa  in  tfaa  aneibad  of 
service.  In  the  text  the  exhortation  is  pmnarily  to  an  adraanoonaoDt 
from  views  of  the  Gospel  wMdh  «ve  naxrow,  partial,  jmd  imporfsci  to 
those  which  are  larger  andanefe  eom{irehensiT&  It  xmplaeB,  aeeondtt^, 
a  progressive  attainment  of  holiness,  seeking  a  ^greater  degna  of 
maturity  in  the  practice  of  real  religion.  To  eacemplify  religion  ia 
its  purity,  to  maintain  it  wlfiiout  defiling  it,  ix)  become  stronger  and 
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st7O!Q06i^  ia  your  aU^gUnca  to  Cbilii;  to  scquire  aA  i&cceaaiiig  maatary 
orer  l^e  poven  of  evil,  to  ^w  mom  and  nwre  wiitii  love  to  God,  to 
"be  filled  with  the  Spizit " — ^this  ia  the  exalted  privil^e  of  Ohristiaos. 
This  is  "going  on  unto  pezfeotioo."  Mafamtgr  ia  this  order  of  life  is 
the  "  porf eotfton "  to  wbich  we  aae  urged  to  aspim.  IMa  ia  o«r 
''caUin^"  We  ara  ""  called  to  be  aaincai"  Every  oxie  ia  eonaideDed 
praiaewortby  in  pKopoortion.  aB.be  e&cela  in  Iub  proper  calling.  Xo 
grow  in  the  attainment  aod  ezarciaa  o£  holiaefla,  to  rise  higher  and 
faifl^  towweds  Gk)d,  is  the  imper  buaineas  of  a  Ghriatian ;  and  a 
man  only  deceives  himaelf  who  beUeves  that  he  ia  a  Chriataan,  aad 
is  yet  prevailingly  indiffermt  to  tbia^^sat  dxtty. 

But  hare  a  question  arises^  whether  the  attainment  of  a  perfeet 
holinesa  is  to  be  expeeted  ia  the  present  atatei    Though  this  doctxinc 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is 
natural  to  be  tender  in  oppeeing  it,becauae  it  is  impossible  to  aim  too 
bi^.    The  doctrine  seems  to  be  novel.    I  believe  Mr.  Wealey — and 
I  mention  his  name  with  the  pcafoundeat  veneration — ^was  the  first 
who  taught  it    But  the  term  ''  perfeot/'  as  applied  to  men,  must  net 
be  misunderstood.    It  is  said  of  Koah  that  he  "  was  a  just  man;,  and 
perfect  in  his  generatioans ;"  but  that  his  exceUences  did  not  reach  to 
absolutely  perfect  rectitude  is  plain  from  some  parts  of  his  conduct 
Job  is  described  as  "  a  man  that  was  perfect  and  upright;"  yet  the 
Lord  reproved  him  for  speaking  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.    David  is 
spoken  of  as  "  a  man  aftetr  Gi)d's  own  heart/'  yet  how  grievously  he 
sinned  I    How  fu  below  perfection  he  fell  I    Hezekiah  said:  "£e- 
member  now  how  I  have  walked  before  Thee  in  truth  and  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  was  good  in  Thy  sight ; "  but 
surely  he  did  not  mean  to  arrogate  to  himself  absolute  perfection,  as 
is*  plain  £ram  the  fact  that  God  afterwards  proved  his  hearty  and  it 
was  found  to  be  full  of  pnda    Absolute  perfection,  then,  was  not 
attained  by  the  good  men  of  the  dd  dispenasiioiL    In  the  Kew 
Testament  the  word  "  perfect,"  in  its  application  to  character,  stands 
not  for  sinlessnesB  or  faultlessnesaii  but  for  maturity.    Thus  the 
Apostle  says;  ''Let  us,  thereforsi,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded."    He  csjanot  mean  those  who  are  absolutely  perfect,  else 
what  becomes  of  the  exhortation, "  be  thus  minded  " — that  is,  "  be  of 
the  same  mind  ss  myaslf,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
words:  'JbTot  as  thou^  I  had  already  attained  or  were  already 
perfisct,  but  I  follow  afiter«  if  that  Z  may  ap{n.*ehend  that  for  which 
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alao  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  Uie 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus '"  ?  It  is  immediately  after  these-words  that 
the  Apostle  says :  *'  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded."  The  one  perfection  is  r^arded  as  the  starting-point  for  ttie 
other,  that  which  consists  in  the  attainment  of  "the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Christian  race.  The  Apostle  John  says :  '^  If  we 
say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves/'  The  words  are  not :  "  If 
we  say  we  never  had  sin,"  but  ^  we  have  no  sin ; "  and  the  language 
seems  to  imply  his  consciousness  that  some  degree  of  sinfulness  still 
remained. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that,  in  every  other  respect,  tiie  present 
state  is  one  of  imperfection.  We  are  never  so  strong,  so  learned,  so 
wise,  so  happy,  that  we  could  not  be  more  so.  And  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  things,  to  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
works,  to  confer  perfection  in  one  thing  in  a  state  where  all  beside  is 
imperfect.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  He  reserves  perfection  in 
holiness  for  that  state  where  all  is  light,  where  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  will  have  passed  away." 

The  inference  that  I  deduce  from  these  considerations  is  that  the 
supposition  of  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth  equal 
to  that  which  is  enjoyed  in  heaven  is  an  erroneous  one ;  and,  if  so, 
it  leads  to  two  evils.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  injurious  for 
persons  to  think  that  they  possess  perfection  when  they  do  not  U 
we  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  we  are 
certain  to  neglect  the  duty  of  continual  repentance.  Secondly,  such  a 
supposition  is  calculated  to  give  us  low  views  of  the  law  of  God.  The 
person  who  supposes  himself  to  be  perfect  must  suppose  that  he  loves 
the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  The  man  that  does  this,  I  confess,  is 
morally  perfect ;  but  what  low  views  a  man  must  have  of  the  Divine 
Law  who  conceives  that  he  has  come  up  to  its  requirements  in  all 
their  length,  breadth,  and  height  He  must  either  be  very  inattentive 
to  the  state  of  his  own  heart,  and  must  leok  little  within,  or  he  must 
have  very  degrading  views  of  that  Being  by  whom  he  is  to  be  judged. 
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aad  who  seaiches  the  heart,  and  tries  the  reins,  and  knows  the 
thoughts  of  the  children  of  men.  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  this  doctrine  lies  very  much  in  words ;  for  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  great 
favourer  of  it,  says  he  does  not  believe  .there  is  such  a  state  as  siriUss 
perfeetum;  whereas  the  difference  between  this  and  the  perfection 
contended  for  is  one  which,  I  confess,  my  faculties  are  too  obtuse  to 
discover. 

.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence  for  us  to  attend  to  the  exhortation 
contained  in  the  text,  to  leave  first  principles,  and  to  go  on  to  perfec- 
tion :  to  advance  from  a  state  of  crudeness  to  one  of  maturity,  to 
make  continual  pn^ress  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  thus  to 
"press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize."  There  cannot  be  a  more 
erroneous  idea  of  the  Christian  life  than  the  supposition  that  its 
endeavours  end  at  a  certain  time,  which  is  styled  "  regenemtion/'  or 
''  conversion."  Though  the  great  change  thus  designated  is  essential 
to  salvation,  and  though,  therefore,  practical  Christianity  must  take 
its  rise  in  the  mind  and  heart  from  a  certain  time,  yet  we  are  not 
authorised  to  look  back  upon  that  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  change  which  then  took  placa  This  would  be  to  nullify 
important  warnings  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Christian  life  is  represented  as  a  warfare,  a  journey,  a  race,  in  which 
vigilance  is  never  to  be  slackened.  We  are  to  ''  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord,"  to  be  ''  fEuthful  unto  death,"  to  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate." 

IL— Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  enforce  the  exhortation  of  the 
text  by  suitable  motives.    These  are,  chiefly,  the  following : — 

1.  A  desire  for  Christian  perfection,  in  the  sense  wMch  has  been 
explained,  essentially  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  It  is 
really  essential  to  the  Christian  character.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Christian  who  is  destitute  of  it — who  is  unconcerned  about  his 
spiritual  prosperity.  We  find  that  every  other  principle  which  admits 
of  cultivation  and  of  progressive  development,  whenever  it  is  siacerely 
and  fervently  held,  presses  forward  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  Tlie 
ardour  which  bums  strong  in  the  breast  of  a  man  of  ambition  invari- 
ably urges  him  forward  to  the  highest  worldly  honours  which  are 
within  his  reach,  llie  love  of  pleasure  always  renders  the  subject  of 
it  desirous  of  new  gratifications.  To  be  pure  as  Christ  is  pure  is  an 
acquisition  without  which  no  true  Christian  can  be  satisfied.  "  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
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the  perfect  day."  ^TberighteoueehaUhiddQii  hi*  wajF.andlieU^ 
hath  ckiui  haods  shall  be  stroQger  and  0tn)]igQr/'  *"  Add  to  youj:  failJi, 
yiitue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  aond  to  Jcaowle^ge*  tempenaoe; 
and  to  temperanoe,  patience ;  and  to  patience*  godUoess;  and  to 
godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brothedy  kindpp.ap,  fihatitj. 
For  if  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,  lihey  makeyourtkat  ye  diall 
neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ.  But  he  that  laeketh  these  tibinga  is  Uind,  jmd  oaanot  fiee 
afar  off,  and  hath  foigotten  that  he  was  purged  Iram  h&  old  suib- 
Wheief  ore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  ciUing 
and  election  sure ;  for  if  ye  do  these  thia^  ye  shall  Beirer  M.  for 
so  an  abundant  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  into  the  eve^ 
lasting  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saidour  Jesut  Ohiist." 

2.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  if  not  enitiiely  so^  for  any  penmito 
stand  still  in  the  Divine  lifa    You  cannot  be  stationaiy  ift  your 
religious  cliaraoter  and  ooursa    To  go  baidc,  wo  trast^  woidd  be 
ahoming  to  every  Christian  professor;   bat  Aere  is  searcel^  an; 
medium  between  going  bade  and  not  going  forward.    If  yo«  an  oot 
making  spiritual  prepress,  you  axe  not  keeping  what  jtm  ha¥e  aheedj 
attained.    You  are  losing  your  station ;  you  have  ceased  to  hnqger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness    The  great  adveraaiy  does  nob  deep- 
He  makes  a  prey  of  those  who  do— ^-blinds  their  eyes  mere  and  moie' 
so  that  they  become  unable  to  discern  tiie  light  that  shineth  in  tibe 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.    Do  you  not  find,  in  your  own  experienoe,  tbat, 
when  yonr  spiritual  progress  has  been  aixerted,  yon  have  snstunedan 
iigury — that  degeneracy  has  come  swiftly  upon  yon — that  rdjgioiis 
exercises  and  enjoyments  have  assnmed  an  aspect  of  stnogeness  to 
your  mind  ?    The  mind  ia  so  subtile  that  avoy^one  is  in  a  sfeste  of 
constant  movement^  going  neaser  and  nearer  to,  or  factfaar  and  bitiier 
from,  his  tnie  dignity,  consolaticm,  and  hafipbieak 

3.  This  advanoe  to  perfeetion  is  neeessaxy  to  the  gjoxificalion  of 
God.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  honour  the  Smiie  Gtace. 
^  Ye  are  bought  witii  a  price;  therefioKe^rify  Qod  in  yoar  body*tiid 
in  yoor  qxirit,  whioh  aze  His.*  You  auraly  cannot  he  tmoonewnfld 
about  the  honour  of  &at  fiovioor  to  whom  yon  aie  indebted  lor-eveiy 
present  privik^  and  for  every  future  h(^)e.  Love  is  jeatona  for  iu 
ebjeot-^oannot  bear  to  see  it  dishonoured,  still  leas  to  bdnig  diahonoar 
upon  it  Tins  noble  jealousy  finds  its  scope  in  tiie  religioea  hfe. 
Ftom  tiie  impulse  of  love  the  Christjsn  desiies  to  hecone  ttoie  sod 
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more  MsiBiikted  to  his  LonL  The  graees  of  Chaetiana,  when  thej 
aiB  liTely  and  strong^  show  forth  the  character  of  Qod,  and  mea 
plainly  seo  tibat  ilod  is  among  them. 

4.  Your  nsefulaess  to  those  around  you  depends  on  your  progress- 
towttrds  perfection.  Men  do  not  expect  tiie  same  fruits  from  those 
who  do  not  make  any  profession  of  rsUgion  as  from  those  who  do.  If 
they  see  a  veft^ous  piof  essor  going  the  same  lengths  with  a  man  of 
the  worid,  walidng  in  the  connsslof  the  ungodly,  standing  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  seemfnl ;  if  they  see  him  proud». 
censorious,  malidouB,  indiffereiit  io  tiie  things  of  God,  only  alive  when 
he  is  in  the  oounting-honse ;  if  they  see  him  turning  back  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  worid,  wMcii  he  j^ofesses  to  have  forsaken ;. 
they  will  desjnse  his  religion.  Snoh  inconsisfeency  does  more  harm  to 
the  cause  of  religion  than  the  greatest  vices  of  a  man  who  makes  no 
Christian  profession  at  all.  But  he  who  walks  with  God  in  private 
whose  face  shines  with  a  Divine  light  when  he  appears  in  the  world, 
and  who  moves  tiirough  the  world  without  beix^  contaminated  by  its 
spirit,  such  a  one  displays  a  majesty  which  impresses  the  beholder ; 
he  is  an  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  This  it  was 
that  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian 
history — ^the  pure,  lofty  life  of  a  few  apostles  of  the  Bedeemer. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  concentrated  light  if  it  shone 
in  the  same  degree  from  the  lives  of  all  His  followers  ?  Would  not 
the  Church  of  God,  fflled  with  such  exemplary  members,  be  *^  clear  as> 
the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners "  ?* 
The  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  is  fiilly  imbued  with  the  Christian 
spirit,  will  be  a  far  more  effective  instrument  in  the  conversion  of 
souls  to  God  than  the  most  eloquent  of  speakers  who  is  wanting  in 
this  great  qualification.  Talents  do  but  little  good  unless  they  be 
sanctified.  It  was  because  Abraham  was  blessed  that  he  became  a 
blessing  to  others.  Do  you  wish  to  be  useful  in  the  station  you 
occupy?  Endeavour  to  excel  in  piety;  press  forward;  set  a  high 
mark  befbre  you :  *  go  on  to  perfection." 

5.  This  progress  towards  perfection  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  any  large  measure  of  religious  consolation.  Happiness  is  derived 
from  various  sources.  Some  are  constitutionally  cheerful  Others 
are  favoured  with  congenial  cxrcumstances.  But  a  Christian  oan<)nly 
be  happy  as  he  lives  and  grows  beneath  the  influences  of  Divine  grace. 
One  great  trial  to  many  Ohrsstians  consists  of  doubt  as  to  their  state 
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towards  Grod.  They  are  continually  asking  themselves  whether  they 
are  the  children  of  God;  and  the  question  gives  rise  to  anxiety 
respecting  their  future  prospect9.  What  is  the  remedy  in  such  a  case  ? 
You  may  be  looking  for  it  to  your  past  experience ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  such  doubters  derive  their  consolation  from  a  mere 
act  of  memory.  But  this  consolation;  even  if  it  could  be  obtained* 
would  be  delusive.  It  cannot  stand  against  the  consuming  fire  of 
conviction ;  it  cannot  meet  the  killing  terror  of  death ;  it  cannot  be 
retained  when  the  soul  that  has  clung  to  it  has  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  its  Judge !  When  the  Apostle  John  wished  to  point  out  tiie  true 
ground  of  assurance  to  his  converts,  he  said :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  .  .  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  He  is  &itbful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness."  ''To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace."  It  is  not  the  mere  ornament  of  life ;  it  ts  life.  It  is  not 
simply  one  element  of  peace  among  others :  it  is  peaca  To  covet 
high  spiritual  attainments  is  eminently  rational  To  strive  after  them 
is  to  go  to  the  Source  of  all  Good,  to  expatiate  in  the  light  of  the 
Divine  countenance. 

6.  Since  death  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  shades  of  an 
eternal  eve  are  lengthening  over  us,  and  we  must  soon  go  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  be  fixed  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  be  prepared  for  that  moment — ^that 
we  be  not  taken  unawares.  '^  Watch,  therefore ;  for  ye  know  not  the 
day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  ''  Blessed  is  he 
that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments."  The  end  is  at  hand  We 
possess  nothing ;  we  are  proprietors  of  nothing ;  we  received  all  from 
God,  and  soon  we  must  give  our  account  to  Him.  ''  Let  us  not  sleep 
as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober.  For  they  that  sleep  sleep 
in  the  night ;  and  they  that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night 
But  let  us  who  are  of  the  day  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breast-plate  of 
faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation.  For  Grod  hath 
not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Those  who  are  prepared  He  will  make  rulers  over  all  His 
house.  Let  us  consider  how  littie  will  those  concerns  appear  iktl^ 
which  wno  divide  our  attention  with  Jesus ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  how 
great  will  be  the  rest,  the  victory  over  sin,  death  and  hell,  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  in  another  world.  What  couzse  of 
conduct  shall  we  follow  ?    Can  we  be  too  earnest  in  judging  ousalves, 
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in  sowing  seed  unto  eternal  life,  in  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  ? 
There  is  the  more  need  of  our  having  these  lessons  impressed  on  our 
hearts,  because  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  to  the  deleterious  influences  of  which  we  are  incessantly 
liable.  Let  us  then  go  from  strength  to  strength,  until  we  appear 
before  God  in  Zion.  In  a  short  time  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the 
trial  will  be  past,  and  we  who  are  prepared  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of 
our  Lord. 


UPlarlin  ITtrf^tr  anb  i\t  J^xtAtniwd  ^formatbn. 


OUE  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  tenth  day  of  November, 
there  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  in  the  home  of  "simple 
peasants,"  a  child  whose  life  has  ensured  results  of 
alt(^ether  unique  moment  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
world,  so  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  with  no  exaggera- 
tion, that  he  '*  gave  a  new  soul,  and  an  invincible  energy,  to  the  half 
of  Europe."  The  story  is  well  knovm  of  his  old  schoolmaster, 
Trebonius,  who,  when  he  entered  the  class-room,  was  accustomed  to 
take  off  his  hat  to  his  scholars,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  sitting 
there  boys  of  whom  God  would  make  burgomasters,  chancellors,  and 
doctors.  The  anticipation  of  the  humane  and  learned  rector  was  in 
one  case  more  than  fulfilled.  Martin  Luther  became  the  greatest,  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  most  influential  man  of  his  age ;  and  even 
those  who  insist  so  strongly  on  his  limitations  and  defects  are 
constrained  to  allow  that  there  are  few  names  of  brighter  and  more 
enduring  fame  than  his.  While  we  are  by  no  means  oblivious  of 
these  said  limitations  and  defects,  we  are  not  at  this  festive  season 
diflposed  to  bring  them  into  prominence.  Luther  may  appear  to 
certain  apostles  of  culture  a  ruthless  Philistine,  and  an  enemy  of 
intellectual  progress.  He  was,  no  doubt,  on  some  occasions,  impulsive^ 
coarse,  and  intolerant  His  principles  were  not  carried  out  in  all 
directions  with  uniform  consistency,  nor  did  he  invariably  concede 
to  others  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself.  But  the  wonder  to  us  i» 
that  he  was  so  free  from  defects,  and  that  he  was  able  in  such  an  age 
to  accomplish  so  great — ^need  we  scruple  to  say  so  marvellous? — a 
work,  and  it  is  for  us  a  more  congenial  task  to  think  of  the  solid 
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-worth  ol  that  voik,  and  the  fitneas  of  the  piiiMupka  which  underlay 
it  to  the  ooaditioii  and  needs  of  our  own  day. 

Th^re  are  mainly  two  parties  in  Engknd  l^y  whom  the  work  of  the 
Beformers  is  depreciated — the  Anglo-Sitiudifiite  and  the  BatJonalisis. 
We  cannot  of  course  be  surprised  at  the  honor  with  which  Eoman 
Catholics  speak  of  Luther  and  of  the  "  peeudo^refonaation."  But  the 
most  violent  and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  movement  are  staangely 
•enough  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Luther  has 
been  denounced  by  Eitualistic  writers  as  a  heretic,  fit  only  to  be 
ranked  with  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  Mormomsm.  ProtestantLsm 
is  dechffed  to  be  a  delusion,  an  abomination ;  the  child,  and  then  the 
parent,  of  infidelity.  Bishops  are  advised  to  refuse  to  license  any 
clergyman  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  disavow  Protestantisni,  and,  in 
fact,  the  High  Church  party  regard  k  as  their  i^cial  tniaaoD  to 
reverse  eveiytihang  that  the  Beformers  eanctioned  or  did. 

From  quite  an  opposite  quarter  we  are  told  that  the  greatest  need 
of  the  Chujreh  is  a  new  Befonrntion,  by  whidi  we  are  mainly  to 
understand  an  abandonment  of  Luther's  belief  (1)  in  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  the  supreme  rule  of  our  faith  and  practtoe,  and  (2)  in  the 
principle  of  justification  by  ftdth  as  the  article  of  a  standing  or  faliiDg 
Church,  and  the  theologieal  dodtrineB  on  which  that  princqile  is 
necessarily  based.  In  many  influential  qoixters  the  dcdiaaad  is  not 
lomply  for  a  more  free  and  fearless  applicci1iD&  of  the  princqiies  <rftiie 
Beformation,  but  for  their  rejection  as  iitadeqaats  and  antiqiisted. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  die  ftmptuies  ate  like  the  mated  boob 
of  other  lel^ons-Hmnply  the  record  «(  asii'a  search  4AQr  God»  and 
not  the  aathoritattve  moe  of  CSod  to  msui ;  tiiat  (%xst  neither  tanght 
nor  intended  to  teach  any  degma^  thal>  ^;«e  tnuBt  aepante  Iwtwaen 
His  words  and  the  words  of  the  afOdUes  and  evangelifltB ;  thai  the 
inteipietHlunis  of  the  latter  ha^  no  hindiug  fbioe,  and  that  even  if 
they  can  be  proved  to  contain  the  dootxtnea,  or  the  germs  of  the 
doctrines  which  after  ages  have  fonmiIated|the  matter  is  for  ns  of  no 
moment.  We  aie  at  perfect  liberty  :to  exenoise  oar  own  judgment 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  neither  of  these  positions  is  our& 

Luther  and  Ids  associates  certainly  did  xcyt  regard  their  work  as 
the  introduction  of  newly  diioovered  or  previausly  unknown  tmlhs. 
They  aimed,  as  the  word  £ef  ormets  implies,  to  remould  the  Chnxch— 
to  go  back  to  the  primitive  type  of  doctrine  and  woirahip,  to  clesr 
away  the  corrupticms  whidi  diafigared  it,  the  aecretioDs  of  fialaihiind 
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and  impniit^  by  •wMeh  ita  beocctjf  was  maomd  and  its  influeiice 
impaired,  lley  had  no^  lligliet  wish  thctn  tx^  sec  a  Tep]X>dnction,  undcor 
tiie  condilioiMr  of  tfae-aixtaeiitk  eentnry^of  tim  life' of  tlie  CSiunh  as 
founded  by  Chxiiit  and  Bis  apostlds ;  «otd  no  nMrvenie&t  ootoide  such 
limits  as  thssa  woids  imply  can  daim  tiw  'sanetion  of  thetx  name,  nor, 
if  we  may  speak  for  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  will  it  gain,  our 
assent. 

The  key-note  ^f  Lutlrav^  leligioua  and  eedesiastical  system  is 
found  in  his  beUel  as  to*  dn  forgiveiifiBs  of  sins.  While  still  an 
Aagostmian  monk  at  Brihit^  he  dbtained  an  ins^ht  itit6  the  doctrine 
which  soonpnu^ed  ksetf  4d  be  is  fass  haads  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit.'* 
He  was  gBeatlydepEisssed  by  the  ooiacioUBess  of  his  guilt,  and  endea- 
ipoured:to  psoify  UsauisDiciice  by  fiutiiigveBd  vagUs  and  other  fonas 
<&  xigoiouB  penance;  "^Of  a  truth/'  he;  said^  "  I  havB  been  a  piOua  monk, 
and  ham  kept  momstiiatly  than  I  can  tsUto the  laws  of  my  order.. 
If  evor  a  monk  reached  hearen  by  mankery,  I  also  would  haye  got 
these*  All  who  kaew  me  in  the  cloiater  will  bcaar  me  witness  that 
this  is  SD ;  lor  had  I  pecseveied  miich  hmger  I  should  have  killed 
myself  with  watcliing,  praying,  reading;  and  othsv  kLbours.**  All  was^ 
however,  of  no  use.  Peace  he  "  could  nowhere  find  in  such  horrible 
darkness."  An  old  monk»  to  whom  he  confessed,  repeated  to  him  the 
words  of  the  Apostles'  Greed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins," 
and  added,  *^  You  must  believe  not  (mly  in  the  f orgvftdness  of  the  sins 
of  Dsvid  andof  Peter,  fbr  this  f»iMd  the  devOs  believe  B#  is  the 
oommacnd  of  God  that  we  ^ould  befieve  fiiat  our  siim  are  forgiven." 
He  was  further  aided  by  thewise  advictt'of  Stauidts,theyioar*Geneial 
of  the  AugttBtinesi  ''Look  to  the  wmmAi  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  tho 
blood  whieh  He  has  shed'ftn-  you :  it  Is  tbem  yom  win  sea  the  mangr 
of  God  Instead  of  tortucring  yourself  fbfyoar  tendts,  cast  yourself 
into  the  aopms  of  the  Siedeemer.  Bty  mt  shrink  from  Him :  Qod  is 
not  i^ftznst  you — it  is  you  who  are  averse  from  O^"  He  wus  the 
more  readily  induced  to  accept  this  advice  because  hs  sow  that  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  a  Latin  copy  of  which 
he  had  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  and  wfafadi  he  studied  with 
eager  devotedness  and  joy.  He  was  henceforth,  over  and  above  all 
thingselse,  a  student  of  Scripture,  and  when,  in  1608,  he  was  agppointed 
to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Wittenbei]^,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
-was  to  teach  theology.  This  wish,  ibr  a  time  denied,  was  at  length 
fulfilled,  and  Lutheil}  fame  as  a  Professor  rests  hirgdy  on  his  exposi- 
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tions  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Somans.  His  joy  was  boundless  when  he  found  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  revealed  from  heaven  was  not  His  punitive  justice,  but 
the  righteousness  which  saves  the  ungodly  through  faitL  The 
inspiration  of  his  life  was  henceforth  in  the  words :  "  The  just  shall 
live  by  faitL'* 

He  was  confirmed  in  his  position  by  the  levity  and  excesses  of  the 
clergy  as  he  saw  them  during  his  sojourn  in  Boma  This  visit, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1510  in  the  interests  of  his  order,  Luther 
always  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  training  for  his  subsequent  work, 
but  the  perils  with  which  it  was  attended  may  be  inferred  from  his 
well-known  saying :  "  He  who  goes  to  Bome  for  the  first  time  seeks  a 
knave,  the  second  time  he  finds  him,  the  third  time  he  brings  him  hack 
with  him."  It  was,  however,  Tetzel's  sale  of  indulgences  in  1517  which 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  more  shameless,  immoral,  soul- 
destroying  proceeding  than  the .  attempt  made  by  Leo  X.  to  obtain 
money  by  this  means  we  cannot  conceive.  Indulgences  were  sold 
for  sins  of  every  kind,  past,  present,  and  future.  A  couplet  made 
use  of  by  the  vendors  was  to  the  effect  that 

'<  When  in  the  chest  the  coin  doth  ring, 
The  soul  direct  to  heaven  doth  spring." 

Luther's  indignation  was  roused,  and,  in  order  to  undeceive  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  multitudes,  he  nailed  on  the  door  of  the 
Castlfe  church  at  Wittenberg  his  celebrated ''  ninety-five  theses,"  m 
which  he  showed  that  repentance  is  not  ecclesiastical  penance,  but  a 
change  of  heart;  that  sin  can  never  be  forgiven  by  any  external 
works ;  that  the  Church  can  remit  only  ecclesiastical  penalties;  and 
that  true  forgiveness  is  the  act  of  (jod  alone. 

The  storm  aroused  by  this  bold  act  could  not  be  allayed,  and 
the  Bef  ormation  was  practically  begun.  The  supremacy  of  Some  was 
endangered,  and,  though  Leo  admitted  that  "  brother  Martin  "  was  a 
man  of  fine  genius,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  he  mnst  be 
silenced.  We  must  refer  to  other  pages  for  an  account  of  his  meetii^ 
with  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Charles  of  Meltitz,  and  John  Eck,  nor  can 
we  here  depict  him  as  he  stood  with  heroic  grandeur  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  D'Aubign^  and  other  historians  have  told  how  his 
opposition  to  Some  developed ;  how  the  very  efforts  made  to  silenoe 
him  resulted  in  his  clearer  discernment  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
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Papacy,  the  invalidity  of  sacerdotal  orders  and  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  right  of 
eacli  Christian  man  to  interpret  them  for  himself.  These  points,  and 
others  of  equal  interest,  we  must  pass  over.  Luther  would  not, 
could  not,  retract  The  ban  of  excommunication  and  the  Imperial 
decree  had  no  terrors  for  a  soul  so  true,  so  intense,  so  courageous  as 
his.  His  severance  from  the  Papal  Church  was  inevitable,  and  he 
gladly  acquiesced  in  it 

Now  the  Eeformation  may  in  one  view  be  r^arded  as  a  simple 
revolt  against  a  false  and  usurped  authority,  the  expression  of  the 
soul's  personality.  It  was  an  insurrection  against  a  degrading 
spiritual  supremacy,  the  claim  of  the  mind  to  interpret  for  itself  the 
truth,  and  of  the  heart  to  trust  for  itself  the  love  of  God.  The 
priesthood  of  all  believers  carries  with  it  consequences  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  revolution. 

A  critic,  from  whom  we  frequently  dissent,  has  not  less  truly  than 
impressively  remarked  that 

"  The  devout  Catholic  believer  before  the  Reformation  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  and  variously  organised  Christianity.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  confronted  with  the  visible  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was  far  away,  and, 
moreover,  defamed  of  heresy  ;  beneath  the  surface  of  society  there  were  secret  re- 
ligious communities  which,  to  a  pious  son  of  the  Church,  were  not  only  dis- 
reputable, but  criminaL  But  externally  there  was  one  hierarchy,  one  faith,  one 
ritual  .  .  .  The  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century  .  .  .  did  much  more 
than  impose  itself  upon  the  believer  in  the  majesty  of  an  unquestioned  authority. 
It  demanded  his  assent  to  a  vast  body  of  theological  dogma,  carefully  reasoned 
out,  with  all  its  parts  logically  subordinated  to  one  another  and  the  whole,  and 
that  under  penalties,  temporal  and  external,  of  the  most  tremendous  kind.  Among 
the  theological  truths  which  a  man  was  then  compelled  to  accept  upon  pain  of 
not  being  a  Christian  at  all  were,  that  the  religious  life  could  be  nourished  only 
by  sacraments,  and  that  sacraments  could  be  administered  only  by  a  duly  ordained 
body  of  priests.  ...  A  man  can  no  longer  open  his  heart  to  the  Divine 
grace  and  be  refreshed  by  the  dew  of  benediction  which  falls  upon  it ;  he  must 
be  blessed  by  way  of  water  or  of  oil,  of  bread  or  of  wine,  and  these  have  no  super- 
natural virtue  if  the  priesfs  breath  have  not  passed  over  them.  .  .  .  For  all 
good  he  was  the  suppliant  of  the  Church.  She  led  him,  she  fed  him,  she  imposed 
her  own  laws  upon  him,  she  rewarded  him  upon  her  own  terms.  .  •  .  With- 
out her  there  was  no  access  to  Gbd,  no  spiritual  life  now,  no  salvation  hereafter.'' 

This  is  true,  and  yet  we  hold  that,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  the  Eeformation  would  have  been  a  failure.    It  was 

the  absence  of  this  doctrine  that  to  so  large  an  extent  rendered 
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inoperative  the  doetrinesf  of  mediaeval  mystScism  ad  taught  by  Tsoler, 
A'Kempis,  and  others,  whb  wcire  in  many  respects  the  foTenmners  of 
Luther.    They  were  men  of  holy  and  devout  lives,  of  vwrred  cultcm, 
of  Tematkable  self-sacrifice  and  utttiting  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.    But,  if  we  may  use  a  homely  expression,  their  system  did 
not  begin  at  the  beginning.    They  insisted  on  the  process  of  spiiitoal 
purification  as  the'  initial  stage    of   the  rdigiotts  life,  deansing, 
regeneration ;  new  life  was  required  as  preliminary  to  ^'iHnmination," 
both  of  which  were*  designed  to*  prednee  *'ecstdsy**  of  joy  in  God. 
But  is  even  purification^— -essential  as  it  is— tlie  fii^  need  of  the 
soul  ?    Assuredly  not.    There'  is  the^  senUe  of  a  viok^;ed  law,  of  a 
guiltj^  past,  of  a  condemning  conscienca     The  men  to  wfacna  tiie 
mystiesr  preached  resembled   the  men   of   all  ages   in   this— tiiat 
they  were  under  anr  incubus  of  guilt;  which  no   eflForts  of  their 
own  could  remove,  and  the  removal  of  which  WBS  indeed  essential 
to  their  efforts.     Without  an  atonement  for  sin  the  thought  of 
purification  is  an  idle  dream.      This  deep  need  of  the  spirit  the 
Eomiah  priests  understood  too  well  to  ignore.     Their  indulgences 
did  at  least  offer  some   rdief  to  siur-buidened  consciences.     Had 
Lutb^  simply  swept  away  indulgences  and  enf oieed  tlie  cteed  of 
mjBticism,  hietd  h<e  taken   a  position  similar  to  that  of  modem 
Sociniahs,  his  work  would  speedily  have  been  forgotten.     But  he 
presented  the  truths  which  underlay  the  Bomish  system  in  a  pure 
and  uncorrupted  f orm«    He  pointed  to  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
whidb  is  itself  a  sufficient,  as  it  is  the  only,  meane  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  of  the  past.     Hi»  message  Bsee  Homo  was  the  sequel 
to  another  and  yet  more  important  message,  Eece  Agnus  Deu    Of 
this  truth  there  can  be  no  surrender^  and  to  ignore  it  is  fatal  to  all 
true  progress. 

That  this  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  no  barren,  lifeless 
theory,  leaving  men  underthe  doitianalang  power  of  sin  while  they 
flattered  themselves  with  a  belief  of  their  pardon,  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  really  examined  the  Eef ormer's  position.  Mr.  Beard,  in  his 
recent  Hibbert  Lectures,  written  from  the  Unitaiian  standpoint, 
freely  confesses  this : — 

''  Only  those  critics,"  he  says,  "  who  have  utterly  failed  to  undeistand  both  tbe 
great  Reformer  and  his  characteristic  position  can  accuse  him  of  a  personal  ten- 
dency to  Antinomian  heresy.  ...  He  delighted  in  preacldng  mconl  sonnoixs. 
.    .    .    He  was  uneasy  lest  the  censtairtpreaehing  of  justificatiGafay'fidfthaloBe, 
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by  men  whose  entirafluunafar  righteousness  was  eooler  than  his  own,  ahoold  lead 
to  consequences  of  whkhrhe  could  notapproTe*  That  note  of  a  great  religious 
teacher — a  passionate  conviction  that  holiness  is  the  one  thing  needful — is  almost 
as  conspicuous  in  him  as  in  his  master  PauL  At  the  same  time  he  would  hear  of  no 
modifications  of  his  central  doctrine.  It  was  Mth  alone,  not  even  faith  working 
bj  love,  that  justified.  .  .  .  But  then  with  him,  at  least  in  his  better  moments, 
faith  was  no  mere  intelloctaal  acceptance  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death,  even  if 
that  acceptance  were  of  a  strictly  personal  kind  ;  it  was  such  a  spiritual  incorpora- 
tion of  the  joul  with  its  Saviour  as  involved  a  changed  individuality,  a  renewed  and 
strengthened  nature,  out  of  which  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness  naturally  grew." 

We  could  not  iiod  a  better  expression  of  our  own  conception  of 
Luther's  teaching,  i£  we  withdraw  the  quaJifjring  clause, ''  in  his  bettor 
monient&"  The  faith,  which  Mr.  Beard  attributes  to  Luther  was  the 
faith  of  his  entire  life.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  simply  intellectual 
process.  The  spiritual  conception  of  ite  nature  runs  throughout  his 
works^  and,  if  here  and  there  he  seems  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the 
intellectual  side  of  it,  it  is  only  because  of  the  limitations  of  all  human 
thought  and  lai^uage.  There  are  few  teachers  who  do  not  seem  in 
emphasising  a  truth  or  a  principle,  to  cast  into  temporary  shade  its 
correlates. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  was  a  noble 

work,  and  ite  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  Germany  cannot  be 

over-estimated.    We  mention  it  here  only  for  the  sake  of  referring  to 

two  principles  of  which  his  translation  was  the  expression — the  sole 

authority  of  the  Scripttixes  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  right  of  tlie 

people  to  read  and  judge  of  their  meaning  for  themselves.    His  belief 

in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  well  known,  nor  would  he  abandon 

any  of  his  theses  unless  they  could  be  shown  to  be  contrary  thereto. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Beformers  looked  upon 

Uie  Bible  only  as  a  storehouse,  of  doctrines,  a  treasury  of  infallible 

truths.    They  looked  upon  it  as  a  misaiis  of  actual,  and  direct  com- 

mumonr  with  God,  a  stimulus  to  hcdineae  of  life,  a  well-spring  of 

comfort  and  strength.    This  it  could  not  have  been  unless  they  had 

recognised  in  it  the  true  Word  of  Grod,  a  revelation  inspired  and 

authoritative.   But  Luther  recognised  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Biblical 

criticism.    He  knew  that  the  collection  of  books  in  the  canon  was  a 

gradnal  gisowtb,  and  that,  as  it  waa  fixed,  by  the  Church  of  the  first 

centuries^  we  are  not  forbidden  to  -'  seek  after  an  increasingly  clear 

undenstancUng  of  the  external  scope  of  this  collection."    He  had  not 

an  equal  affection  for  all  the  books  of  Scripture.    He  expresses  his. 
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preference  for  some  without  hesitation,  and  has  no  scruple  in  stating 
his  doubts  as  to  others.  His  special  delight  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  has  often  been 
noted.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  had  far  too  low  an  opinion, 
and  said  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  The  Epistle  of  James 
he  called  "  a  letter  of  straw,"  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  it  with  St.  Paul.  The  Apocalypse  he  made  no  effort  to 
understand.  These  are  facts  which  neither  the  admirers  nor  the 
critics  of  Luther  can  suppress,  nor  do  we  as  Evangelical  Christians 
need  to  suppress  them.  Biblical  criticism  has  its  own  functions.  The 
questions  it  discusses  are  within  the  range  of  legitimate  inquiry.  We 
have,  of  course,  our  own  view  of  its  principles  and  methods ;  but, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  sound,  it  leads  to  results  which  we  can  cordially 
welcoma  Luther,  believing  as  he  did,  could  not,  of  course,  fail 
to  speak  his  mind,  but  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  books  he  rejected  would  have  changed 
his  belief,  as  such  knowledge  has  led  the  wisest  critics  of  our  own  day 
to  see  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  no  trivial  writing ;  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  no  means  contradicts  Paul ;  while  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  fully  understood  to  be  the  work  of  John.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  did  not  mean,  in  Luther's  mind,  the  right  to  accept  and  reject 
at  our  own  pleasure.  He  saw  that  reason  had  an  office  of  its  own  to  fill, 
but  he  did  not  make  it  the  sole  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  faith,  nor  did 
he  set  aside  any  statement  of  Scripture  simply  because  he  could  not 
understand  it  He  was  penetrated  through  and  through  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God  in  relation  to  his  beliefs  as  well  as  his 
actions.  Not  more  wisely  than  strongly  did  he  insist  on  the  need 
of  reverence,  docility,  and  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  GoA 
He  saw  the  worth  of  learning,  and  especially  in  the  sacred 
languages.  But  learning  alone  is  insufficient  ''The  Spirit  of 
God  must  be  our  Master  and  Preceptor."  "In  interpreting  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  a  right,  pious,  cheerful,  diligent.  God-fearing 
heart  is  needed,  a  heart,  moreover,  that  is  instructed^  expe- 
rienced, and  practised  in  Christianity."  These  principles  are  indis- 
putable, and  are  as  far  removed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bationalistic 
critics  and  the  claims  of  modern  culture  as  they  are  from  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  Bome  and  the  puerile  echoes  of  them  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  -hear  from  the  lips  of  the  imitators  of  Bome  in  the 
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Church  of  England.  So  long  as  such  principles  guide  our  inquiries 
and  determine  our  conduct  we  have  no  need  to  fear  that  the  truths 
established  at  the  Eeformation  will  be  obscured,  or  that  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  faith  for  which  Luther  so  nobly  lived  and 
fought. 


%i  lS,mtnitx. 


T  is  our  privilege  to  write  of  onr  Baptist  Autmnnal  meetings  at  Leicester 
in  terms  of  unqualified  admiration  and  thankfulness.  Of  course  this 
statement  will  not  be  taken  as  implying  that  we  endorse  everything 
that  was  said,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  discussions  elicited  wide 
differences,  if  not  positive  contrarieties,  of  opinion.  But  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  meetings  was  at  once  true,  earnest,  and  loi  ty ; 
whilst  the  ability  dispkyed  by  the  various  preachers,  paper-writers,  and  leading 
speakers  was  such  as  must  reflect  high  credit  on  the  denomination.  That  exten- 
sive good  will  result  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  The  attendance  of  delegates 
was  up  to  the  usual  mark,  if  not  beyond  it ;  the  drier  business  details  received 
due  attention,  and  all  the  meetings,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  were  crowded,  and 
would  have  been  so  if  the  buildings  available  for  their  acconunodation  had  been 
much  larger. 

Monday. 
The  Mayor's  reception  in  the  Museum  Hall  on  the  Monday  evening  was  hearty 
and  graceful,  and  fully  illustrated  the  hberality  of  feeling  cherished  by  his 
worship  in  relation  to  the  different  religious  denominations.  He  said : — ^'  It  is 
not  my  fault  if  every  Christian  teacher,  whether  of  the  Establishment  or  Noncon- 
formity, including  even  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  here,  as  all 
have  been  invited.  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  suit  you,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  in  my  position  I  should  know  no  difference  of  creed."  We  think  that  his 
worship,  from  his  point  of  view,  was  right  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Catholic  priests  would  respond  ;  but  Canon  Vaughan  and  other  cleigymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  present,  as  were  also  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
Independent  communities,  whilst  the  Bev.  J.  Page  Hopps  attended  as  a 
Unitarian.  No  doubt  this  last  name  was  distasteful  to  not  a  few  of  our  brethren, 
though  they  gave  no  very  emphatic  sign  of  their  dissatisfaction  when  it  was 
announced.  A  similar  circumstance  occurred  when  the  Union  met  at  Leicester 
fourteen  yeazs  ago.  We  then  had  a  very  £ratemal  speech  from  the  Leicester 
Unitarian  minister  of  the  day,  the  Bev.  C.  Coe.  It  should  be  remembered,  by 
those  who  suspect  something  of  compromise  in  these  mixtures,  that  the  gathering 
on  each  occasion  was  distinctively  social  rather  than  distinctively  religious,  and 
that  in  neither  case  was  there  any  sacrifice  of  what  we,  as  Evangelical  Christians, 
hold  to  be  Divinely  revealed  trut^    The  Bev.  B.  Qlover  blended  the  fine  courtesy 
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with  tHe  firm  adheorence  to  principle  whieh  shonld  ever  mark  KSiriiliui  mextnlKn 
he  said : — '^I  am  glad  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hopps  to-night  If  hi^pieseaee 
had  been  won  or  bought  by  any  want  of  fidelity  to  our  beUef  in  a  Divine 
Redeemer,  I  should  not  have  welcomed  him ;  but  when  he  came  as  he  has  done, 
with  no  surrender  on  our  part  of  any  of  the  faith  we  hold,  I  am  ready  to  receive 
him  with  respect,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  recognition  of  any  useful  service  we 
may  have  rendered."  We  do  not  compromise  our  principles  as  Baptists  by 
fraternising  in  this  way  with  psedo-baptists,  or  as  Nonconformists  with  members 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  neither  do  we  compromise  our&ith  in  the  Divinity 
and  Atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  fraternising  after  this  iiashion  with  a 
Unitarian.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  sacrifice  on^iis  part  to  come  to  us  as  it  is  on 
ours  to  receive  him. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  these  rematks,  that  we  are  indined  to  give 
countenance  to  the  latitudinarian  spirit  whith  somewhat  strongly  masks  our 
times.  When  the  Congregational  Union  met  in  Leicester  some  ymt^  ago^  that 
spirit  found  a  wide  and  emphatic  expression  in  the  lemaricable  Confievence'irhich 
was  held  apart  from,  and  independently  of,  the  official 'programme.  We  are  not 
aware  that  that  Conference  has  borne  much  fruit  ;-^a  failure  which  we  cannot 
affect  to  deplore.  Religious  fellowship  is  compatible  with  theological^t^rgeneeB 
within  certain  Hmits ;  but  there  are  theological  contrarieties  which  ought  to 
make,  and  must  make,  religious  fellowship  amongst  those  who  hold  them  impos- 
sible. This,  however,  is  a  large  subject,  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  imchan  artide 
as  the  present.  We  hope  to  give  it  some  ventilation  in  our  pages  eaoly  next  year. 
The  reception  of  Mr.  Hopps  at  the  social  meeting  at  Leicester  -codmb  under  a 
different  heading,  and  need  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  hurt  the  coxiflcieBice  of  the 
most  rigidly  orthodox  Christian  brother  among  us. 

On  the  same  evening  there  was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Association,  which  may  be  expected  to  fcsther  the 
important  cause  for  which  the  association  has  been  formed. 

Tdssdat. 

Tuesday,  as  usual,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  Foreign  Missions.  There 
was  an  early  morning  sermon  by  the  Eev.  R.  H.  Roberts,  B.A.,  of  Notting  BGll, 
and  a  noon  sermon  by  Dr.  Allon,  of  IslingtoxL  More  masterly  daaconiseB 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  great  jnisamoiry  cause. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  wi&  natural  gifts  of  ^a  n9j  hi^ 
order,  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  'distinetivgely  Wdsb  in  >tbe±r  eHt, 
and  to  which  he  has  given  careful  and  conscientious  eoitiviition.  His  *BeRiH»i 
was  original,  eloquent,  courageous,  tender,  and  in  all  respects' timely.  Ourltep^ 
papers  have  printed  it,  and  it  WiU  bear  repeated  pemsaL  If  ids  V^  be  epued, 
as  we  trust  it  may,  our  brother  will  soon  be  recognised  as  one  'of  our  ablest  men. 
Of  Dr.  Allon  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak,  either  by  way  of  descsiption  or  of 
praise.  He  has  long  been  known,  admired,  and  revered  ircfm,  one«iid  of  the  lasd 
to  thet)ther.  He  is  not  of  out  denomination,  but  he  is  amsfister  in  Isnel  whom 
we  delight  to  honour.  From  his  lips  our  common  ChristiiDi  faith  hsB  vgBon  been 
splendidly  vindicated,  and  its  claims  upon  the  self-saerificing  2seal'of  *tbe  Church 
have  again  been  powerfully  enforced.  Tliose  who  heard  this  great  flennon,  as  irell 


«B  those  who  had  not  .Ijiat  pnvilqge,  vill  be  .thwfcfnl  &r  the  oppoKtuui^  of 
stadying  it  in  the  pages  of  the  JViwuaa.  and  ihe  SaptkL  JBetween  the  ^o 
4Mn&Qna  oame  the  ^  Breakfast^"  mamniaWe  for  the  intuaotiDn  fiom  the  aecaretaiy, 
Mr.  Baynes,  that^  by  the  mnnififienne  of  .thetoeawner,  Mr.  Tiitton^and  aome 
other  friends,  the  debt  of  nearly  ^000  had  been. i»id,. and  for  his  fervid  pka  for 
401  addition  of  ^15|000  a-*year  to.the«sgahr>inB9me  of  the  Misaioiii  madenecea- 
sary  by  thoiwork  on  the  CSoogo  and  in  Qhinn  i^n  which  the  committee  have 
been  iiKeaietibly  coaatiaioed  to  enter, coiq^kd  with  hia  OTnooncement  that  friends 
in  Bristol  have  eontribated  ^000  for  the  otit&t  of  the  fourteen  new  .nussionanes 
who  are  to  be  sent  to  the  laitter  field  of  labour.  The  address  of  the  Bey.  J.  G. 
Jonesy  from  China,  told  poweifnUyf  and  was  fbUowed  np  by  that  of  the  Bev.  B. 
Gloyer,  who  probably  never  spoke  with.more  effect  of  the  highest  kind  than  he 
did  on  this  oceaaioiL  The  pDoeeedingi.of  the  day  closed  with  a  great  meeting  in 
the  evening,  which  was  iaatiQcted  aad.thxilled  by  addresses  bom  the  Bevs.  James 
Smith,  from  Delhi ;  J*  J.  Tnzner,  &om  Qhin^  ;and  J.  J.  Fuller,  the  well-known 
coloured  and  now  veteran  miaaionftTy  frwn  Africa,  The  collection  at.this  meeting 
realised  £76 16s. 

WnDHBSDAT. 

The  woidc  of  Wednesday  cqpenedwith  a  service  at  7.90  a.m,  in  Dover  Street 
Chapel,  when  the  Bev.  H.  Flatten,  of  Birmingham,  preached  what  may  be 
termed  the  Union  sermon,  with.  Bev.  i.  17^  18,  for  his  text,  and  "  the  eternal 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  individual  sonl  and  to  the  churches "  for  his  theme. 
Our  quarters  were  too  far  away  to  admit  of  our  getting  into  Leicester  in  time 
for  thia  service,  but  .many  inenda. assured  us  that  the  aarmon  was  not  only 
worthy  of  the  successor  of  Chanles  Vince,  of  most  beloved  memory,  but  also 
worthy  of  its  sublime  and  atupendoua  theme^  than,  which  high^  praise  would 
scarcely  be  possible.  The  first, session  of  the  Union  commenced  at  10  o'clock 
with  a  prayer-meeting  in  Belvoir  Street  Chapel,  led  by  the  Bev.  J.  Th0W,.and 
followed  by  the  Address  of  the  President,  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Chown,  whe  discoursed 
with  characteiistio-  amplitude  of  .illustration  and  geniality  of  faaUng  on  ^'  Lessons 
from  Leiceater.''  Historic  local  •reminiscences  of  great  variety  and  richness, 
eminently  befilting  the  ooeasbn,  were  collected  together,  aptly  airaagcdi 
eloquently  prsaenjted,  and  made  to  yield  whcJeoDme  suggestions  and  lofty  inspira- 
tion bothjifor  .the  preaent  and.)thei;fotore.  Probably  no  profvincial  town  in 
the  kingdom'  has  a  moxessasplendent  ^andt  inatmctive  religious  history  than 
Leicester ;  and  .the  theme  was  one  .intwhieh.  Mr.  Chown  obviously  found  great 
delight  The  nflflEt  gi«Bt  snl:|ject  whdch  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
was  ^The  Gfaangesjmw  passing  onssiBeligiaus  Thought,  and  the  Spirit  in  which 
we  should  .mkott  thani.^  The  suluflotiwaAiintrodiaced  in  a  singularly  iskilfnl  paper 
by  the  Bev.  Benwell  Bird,  of  Plymouth-Hskil&l.inithe  aense  of  keeping  dear  of 
•extremes.  We  can  very  well  imagine  that  many  who  heard  Mr.  Bird  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  exposition  of  the  *' situation"  and  of  the  requirements  springing 
•  out  of  it  Por  the ''  old  school  ^  of  theologiaQa,  he  would  be  regarded  as  too  liberal 
towards  the  ''.new ; "  for  the  ^  new  "  as  too  sympathetic  with  the  *'  okL"  Neither  of 
these  schools  seems  to  exhibit  much,  of  the  spirit  of  toleration  towards  the  other. 
'The  .Zeikigm^M  a^gmat  &Gt ;  how  is  it  ;to.be  dealt  .with  ?   In  what  W9^U  ^^ 
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to  what  extent,  are  concessions  to  be  made  to  it  ?  In  what  respect^  and  to  what 
extent,  is  it  to  be  resisted  ?  That  is  sorely  a  question  which  even  the  wisest 
men  among  us  might  well  tremble  to  have  to  answer.  Mr.  Bird  answered  it  veij 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  Libeial-Conservatiye,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  the 
best  answers  to  the  same  question  have  been  given  along  the  whole  line  of  pro- 
gress which  theological  thought  has  followed  during  the  past  centuries.  There  is 
no  safety  in  a  reckless  revolutionism  ;  there  is  no  need  for,  and  no  advantage  in, 
a  bigoted  adherence  to  accepted  theological  formularies  so  long  as  the  truth  which 
God  has  given  to  us  in  His  own  Word  is  not  sacrificed.  The  Rev.  J.  Stuart, 
who  followed  Mr.  Bird  in  a  singularly  able  and  discriminating  address,  is  no 
theological  revolutionist  He  cherishes  a  healthy  respect  for  the  past ;  and  when 
theological  changes  are  '*the  result  of  irreverence,  of  hasty  and  superficial 
thought,  or  of  hostility  to  the  Gospel,"  as  unquestionably  they  often  are,  he  would 
ui*ge  an  uncompromising  resistance  to  them.  But  when  they  are  *'  within  the 
lines  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  the  result  of  expanding  intelligence,  accumulating 
knowledge  of  the  works  and  Word  of  God,  and  of  a  profounder  spiritual  life," 
as  unquestionably  they  may  be,  **it  is,"  he  teUs  us,  *'at  our  peril  that  we 
oppose  them."  The  fact  is,  our  theologies  are  aU  so  many  human 
expressions  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  Divine  truth  embodied  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  being  human,  they  are  necessarily  imperfect ;  and,  being  imperfect, 
they  are  liable  to  change.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  love  of  change  abroad,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  but  for  its  own  sake.  The  passion  for  novelties  in 
theology  is  as  marked  a  fashion  of  our  restiess  times  as  the  passion  for  novelties 
in  drcfls,  in  manners,  in  food,  in  social  customs,  in  esthetics,  and  in  all  other 
nameable  things.  This  is  the  spirit  that  is  working  such  dire  mischief  on  eveiy 
hand,  and  which  lays  such  hosts  of  our  young  people  open  to  all  the  aoepticisms 
and  agnostidsms  of  the  day.  It  is  of  no  use  to  browbeat  it.  Bough  treatment 
will  only  make  it  the  harder  and  the  more  defiant  It  may  be  led,  perhi^ ;  it 
certainly  cannot  be  driven.  Meanwhile,  we  may  be  sure  that,  through  all  changes 
in  human  thought — whether  they  be  true  or  false,  whether  they  be  wholesome  or 
deleterious — the  Word  of  the  Lord  abides  and  shall  prevail.  Mr.  Glover  was 
right  in  styling  the  changes  in  religious  thought  ^  an  old  story  "—-old  even  as 
Eden-^and  in  assuring  us  that  there  is  '*no  need  for  us  to  tremble  for  the  art:  of 
God."  ^The  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  dovm  will  remain,  and  we  want 
nothing  more  than  that  to  let  our  hearts  be  quiet  and  stilL"  Mr.  Glover's  speech 
was  followed  by  a  short  discussion,  which  seemed  to  us  very  considerably  to  miss 
the  precise  question  before  the  assembly.  Dr.  Maclaren,  however,  in  a  few  dosiDg 
sentences,  brought  us  back  to  the  safest  ground  we  can  occupy*  His  words  were 
so  wise,  and  were  spoken  with  such  deep  solenmity  and  tendemeas,  that  we  cannot 
refitain  from  quoting  them  at  length  : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  question  which  has  exercised  us  this  morning,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  if  '  speech  is  sUYem,'  ' silence  is  golden.'  I  feel  so  prolbondlj 
the  responsibility  that  is  laid  upon  any  man  who  opens  his  lips  upon  such  a  question  is 
the  present  aspect  of  thought,  lest  on  the  one  hand  he  should  be  unSguthful  to  the  deir 
Lord  whose  life  is  our  life,  and  whose  death  is  the  anchor  of  our  hope,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  make  sad  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad,  that 
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I  ahoold  gladly  bare  preserred  the  silence  I  intended  to  preaerre  when  I  entered  this 
place.  Bat  you  have  asked  me  to  speak.  I  feel  for  myself  that  if  I  could  not  grasp 
Jenu  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  the  manifest  Deity,  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  Agent  of 
the  Divine  operations  from  the  beginning,  by  whom  the  world  was,  who  is  the  Head  of 
all  things,  by  whom  all  things  consist,  and  who  is  the  Life  of  every  soul  that  lives,  the 
Life  of  all  religion  in  each  of  us — if  I  could  not  grasp  Him  as  having  died  for  mc  once 
for  a^  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  I  humbly  hope  living  in  me,  the  Christ  in  us  in 
mystical  but  most  real  manner,  I  should  not  care  to  call  myself  a  Christian.  I  juilge  no 
man.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  on  what  husks,  as  they  seem  to  me,  some  religious  life  which 
the  Master  will  own  may  be  fed  I  only  say  I  could  not  lire  on  them  ;  and  if  my  poor 
words  may  affect  any  of  my  younger  brethren  this  morning,  I  would  beg  them  to  believe 
that,  with  the  utmost  freedom  round  the  Centre,  the  Centre  must  stand  untouched. 
As  wide  an  interpretation  as  you  like-His  much  yielding  to  what  my  friends  have  been 
talking  about  this  morning,  ZeU-geiat — but  to  think  of  hearing  people  talking  of  this  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  !  Let  me  say  in  a  parenthesis  that  sometimes  the 
'  viper '  and  sometimes  the  '  virus '  wake  up.  Let  me  say  in  a  parenthesis,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  as  often  our  duty  to  contradict  the  Zeit-geist  as  to  yield  to  it.  It  srems 
to  me  that  it  is  just  the  business  of  a  Christian  man,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  iashion 
of  this  world  that  passes  away,  to  take  care  that  his  convictions  are  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  dependence  on  this  German  form  of  what  we  used  to  call  depending  on 
other  people  for  your  opinions.  I  pass  from  that,  because  the  only  thing  I  care  to  say 
is,  that  my  experience,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  about  myself,  has  taught  me  that  the 
first  eighteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  the  thing  on  which  each  man's  soul  may  live, 
and  may  rest  for  life  and  death,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  else  on  which  a  man  can 
repose  but  the  old  truth  :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  In  Him  was  Life,  and  the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men.'  As 
long  as  you  and  I,  brethren,  rest  on  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  varying  terminologies 
and  changing  aspects  and  visions  of  truth ;  our  churches  will  live,  and  our  ministries 
will  be  frnitfuL  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  this  hasty  utterance.  I  have  nothing  to 
add,  except  that  I  feel  that  what  I  have  been  saying  has  been  futile  perhaps — superficial 
— ^has  only  touched  the  surface  of  the  matter.  I  have  spoken  unexpectedly  and  almost 
at  random — ^whatever  has  suggested  itself  at  the  moment — ^though  the  substance  of  what 
I  have  been  saying  is  the  very  deepest  inside  my  heart  and  conscience." 

No  fitter  or  weighter  words  than  these  could  have  closed  the  important  discus- 
sion which  elicited  them. 

We  must  pass  over  Dr.  S.  G.  Qreen's  very  interesting  report  respecting  the 
SenatuB  Academicns  of  Associated  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales,  with  which  it 
appears  that  only  one  of  our  own  colleges — the  one  at  Rawdon — is  at  present 
connected.  In  the  afternoon  a  great  Zenana  meeting  was  held  in  Victoria  Chapel, 
at  which  Mrs.  Smith,  from  Delhi,  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Rouse,  from  Calcutta, 
spoke,  as  educated  Christian  ladies,  with  so  pathetic  a  theme  and  so  experi- 
mentally familiar  with  the  work,  only  could  speak.  In  the  evening  the  Union 
delegates,  with  a  large  number  of  £riends,  re-assembled  in  Belvoir  Street  Chapel 
for  the  discnsaion  of  two  important  subjects ;  the  first  being  "  Christians  not  in 
Church  Fellowship,''  which  was  introduced  in  a  well-written,  well-read,  sound, 
and  comprehendTe  paper  by  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Upton,  of  Beverley ;  and  the  second, 
«  Church  Life  and  Discipline,''  which  was  dealt  with  in  a  shorter  but  not  less 
valuable  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Skeny,  who  has  recently  removed  from  Bristol 
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to  the  new  church  at  Woodbeny  DowD)  London.  llieBe  papoB  hare  bem  pab- 
Hshed,  and  we  need  not  epitonuBe  them.  Ueefel  oootribntioBfl  teihe-^acwMBB 
were  made  by  the  Bers.  Dr.  Green,  W.  ^  'Stevenson,  iLA.,T.  M.  MeRu^'T. 
Henson,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompaa,  Q.O.  On  the  eame  «irening  ihere  ^was  a  -good 
gatheiing  of  the  friends  of  the  Baptist  Tract  Society  at  the  ^X}oA  Memonai 
Hall/'  with  Mr.  Cook  himself  for  chaixman,  and  the  Itevs.  W.  G/Uiayexs,  G. 
Davies,  M.A.,  C.  Payne,  and  Dx.  K  Parker  to  epeakers.  Moreover,  evangelistic 
disconrses  were  delivered  in  Carley  Street  Chapel,  by  the  Bev..£L  H.  Stone,  of 
Nottingham ;  in  Charles  Street,  by  the  Bev.<  W.  Caff,  of  London ;  at  ^  Emannely" 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  of  Swansea ;  and  at  *<  Melbonme  Hall,"  by  the  Aey.  A.  G. 
Brown,  of  London.  These  four  sexvioes  weoce  .laigely  attended,  and  the  pseachia^ 
in  each  case,  jadgingj&om  all  aocDonta  of  it^ <iwaa  every  way  to  the  -puipgie. 

Thubbdax. 

In  the  coarse  of  Wednesday,  the  President,  Yise-Preeident,  and  Secietaiy 
were  instracted  topiepare  **  a  resolution  of  ^roaanation  for  .our  aged  and  hoDouxed 
inend,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mnnell,  and  of  req^ectful  symyttthytowBirda  Mrs.  MmsU 
and  fsunily,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  session  of  theTmocrow.''  This  gaMefol 
dutf  was  gracefully  discharged.  The  resolution  prssented  to  the  Union  m 
Thursday  was  thus  worded  \ — 

"  The  Baptist  Union  of  Qceat  Britain  and  L»laad,  meeting  in  LBicester^  aoxrouidsd 
by  evidences  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Motsell's  work,  and  keeping  a  vivid  niemoiy  of  tkose 
services  in  which  his  high  principle,  his  clear  thought,  and  zare  eloquence  eniidied  two 
generations  of  men  and  women,  desires  to  greet  Mr.  Mursell  La  his  age  and  weskneoi 
to  wish  him  gracious  peace  iu  hie  closing  yean,  and  a  hope  ever  brightening,  and  a  joy 
ever  growing,  until  he  shall  be  called  to  '  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.*  The  issHniMy 
respectfully  requests  Mzs.  Mursell  to  convey  this  resolution  to  her  husband^  and  heaelf 
to  receive  the  eaq^ressioiis  of  sympathy  with  her. in  the  anxiety  and  burden  of  the  l«ag- 
eontinued  weakness  beneath  which  her  honoured  husband  has.  had  to  sufiier.*' 

What  Leicester  would  have  been  to-day,  xelig^oiulyandpolitieafiy^'WitiMmt 
Mr.  Mursell's  virtual  half-century  of  devoted  and  brilliant  labour,  none  of  us 
<can  judge.  He  came,  in  18S6,  to  a  pulpit  of  splendid  oelabxity,.and  rpnlMbly 
was  the  only  man  of  his  generation  suited  to  suooeed  ao  tmuBendeBi  a 
preacher  as  Robert  HalL  Hedidnot  lower  the  dignity  of  the  podtiflm^  which 
Providenee  called  him,  bat  mther  vnaUdned  .and  eiven  minnhkril  .it  by  .his 
impressive  and  captivating  tnatoty,  byrhss  nnswerviiig  adheteaoa  toJIWiingeliril 
truth,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  and  often  fiery  devotion  to  the  great  nawin  of 
civil  and  reHgioas  liberty.  He  is  now,  on  the  latest  singe  of  adongfladhBMMU- 
able  life,  the  subject  of  much  suffering,  with  hisnieiifcal  ptwew  nwonifidly 
impaired.  .  The  Baptist  denomination  -boasts  of  few  nobler  naneaHMm  hk^  and 
the  resolution  we  have  quoted  will  be  endoned  by  every  iBaptist.in>the,fcingtan, 
and  by  thonsands  of  Ohristions  of  tither  diwaminBtitmn  who  waajhaen  the 
•opportunity  of  reading  it 

After  this  resolution  had  been  treportedto  the  assemblyon  Tkxsadxf'WxmnBu^ 
-the  einranistaiieeB  and  elaims  of  Ihe  Bfitidi  and  Iiieh^^ifiBsiona  -eaasatap-iar' 
«ideration«    Happily,  we  were^inlbraied  of  good  work  du'  proggeas  ti»4Mb^ . 
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of  the  CluumeL  Many  inteveBtiiig  statements  were  made  lespeeting  Iiekndf 
ecpecially  by  the  Seex«Uuryi  by  Mr.  Radford  Hc^e,  and  by  the  Bev^  J.  Lewitt^  all 
of  whom  could  speak  from  zeotat  and  extenmre  obeervatioiL  Colonel  Oziffin,  the 
TreBaurer,  threw  out  hinti  ofdinatufactian  with  the  .management.  Of  this  .dis- 
satisfiBction  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak)  and  oan  only  regret  it  if  it  exists ; 
but  we  may  emphasiBe  his  p«rfeotly.iairi:eqaeBt  that,  ^  if  there  are  friends  who 
have  misgivings,  they  would  address  themselves  direct  to  the  officers  or  Seczetsiy, 
and  so  get  the  information  whioh  would  remove  their  doubts  and  difficnltioB.''  It 
is  painful  to  find,  from  liie  statement  of  Mr«  Booths  that  these  important  migrir>i^iy 
are  seriously  eripj^bed  for  want  of  fund&  Am  income  of  at  least  £5,000  a-year  is 
imperatively  required,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  forthcoming.  The  earnest 
pleading  of  the  'Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr«  Lewitt^  Br.  Trestmi],  and 
others  at  the  Leicester  meeting  ought  not  to  be  in  vain. 

We  next  had  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Mr.  Payne,  of 
Clapton,  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Huddenfield,  and  the  Bev.  K  Medley,  of  Nottingham, 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Finance ;  and,  if  our  churches  are  not,  in  future,  more 
enlightened  and  efficient  in  relation  to  this  important  matter,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  brethren  who  have,  on  this  occasion,  sought  to  instruct  and  help 
them.  Then  came  the  sddxess  of  Dr.  Stanford  on  Family  Beligion,  delivered 
with  mngnJAT  fluency  and  earnestness  to  a  crowded  congregation.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe,  characteristically,  Dr.  Stanford's  expositions  and  appeals  on  that 
memorable  morning  without  seeming,  to  those  who  had  not  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  them,  to  use  the  language  of  extravagant  eulogy.  To  our  thinking, 
the  address  was  simply  perfect  in  its  teaching  and  its  spiritual  tone,  as  well  as  in 
its  style  and  its  delivery  ;  and,  when  we  found  it  ready  for  sale  on  leaving  the 
chapel,  and  compared  his  words  as  printed  with  those  which  hod  just  fallen  from 
his  lips,  only  to  find  an  almost  unbroken  identity  between  them,  we  wondered, 
in  common  with  the  hundreds  around  us,  how  a  speaker  almost  totally  blind 
could  have  adiieved  so  extraordinary  a  feat  of  memory.  But  wonder' was  soon 
for  the  most  part  lost  in  thankfulness.  Dr.  Stanford  is  very  dear  to  Baptists  and 
to  Christians  of  every  name  all  the  country  over.  He  has  enriched  them  with 
many  wise  and  beautiful  words,  has  written  for  them  many  charming  books,  has 
inspired  them  with  a  tenderer  and  firmer  love  to  their  Divine  Lord,  and  has  made 
them  more  courageous,  because  more  intelligently  submissive,  in  the  endurance 
of  trial  "May  God  yet  bless  him,  even  amid  much  inevitable  privation  and 
sujSering,  with  many  happy  and  useful  years  1 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Secretary  presented  reports  respecting  the  Annuity, 
Angmentation,  and  Education  Funds  of  the  Union,  all  of  which  are  in  need  of 
more  general  and  generous  help  from  the  churches.  Two  magnificent  meetings 
were  held  in  the  evening.  One  of  these  assembled  in  Belvoir  Street  Chapel  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  and  had  for  its  object  the  exposition 
and  advocacy  of  our  principles  as  Nonconformists  and  as  Baptists — a  task  which 
was  entrusted  to,  and  most  ably  dischaiged  by,  the  Revs.  Professor  Qoadby,  R  A., 
T.  v.  I^mms,  and  Professor  Medley,  M. A.  The  other  meeting  was  specially  for 
working-qnen,  and*  took  j^ce  in  the  Tsmperanoe  Hall,  with  Mr.  Alderman 
Chambers  intfae  chair.    The  audienee  was  largely  composed  of  the  class  for  whom 
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the  occasioii  was  proyided,  and  received  right  manly,  earnest,  and  well-pointed 
addresses  from  the  Revs.  Charles  Williams  and  Arthur  Mnrsell,  who  were  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Lockhart,  of  LiverpooL  A  better  selection  of  speakers  for  snch  a 
gathering  could  not  have  been  made.  Mr.  Mursell  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  his  peculiar  gifts,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  the  fulL  Hia  philippics 
against  the  vu]gar  extravagances  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  against  ^  the  licen- 
tious apostates  who  call  their  truculence  'freethought^'"  were  terrible.  Many 
parts  of  his  address  bristled  with  expressive  epigram  and  startling  antithesis 
His  rhetoric  was  full  of  unrestrained  vitality.  Best  of  all,  his  testimony  to  the 
priceless  value  of  the  religion  of  Christ  was  couched  in  the  highest  language,  and 
delivered  with  the  intensest  earnestness,  which  even  ht  could  command.  The 
leading  Leicester  paper  rightly  says  that  this  speech  *<  called  forth  tremendous 
enthusiasm." 

So  closed  this  long  and  delightful  series  of  meetings,  upon  which  the  smile  of 
Heaven  seemed  constantly  to  rest,  and  which  must  be  helpful  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  great  Christian  work  in  the  interests  of  which  it  was  so  skilfully  planned 
and  so  energetically  carried  out  As  usual,  the  members  of  other  churches  than 
our  own  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ungrudgingly  gave  their  kindly  counte- 
nance and  their  generous  hospitality,  and  almost  eveiything  went  well  from  first 
to  last  To  Qod  our  best  and  highest  praise  is  due.  May  these  days  of  our 
Union  at  Leiceeter  bring  much  glory  to  His  great  Name  !    Amen  ! 


"^tttxd  States. 

jURING  the  last  month  our  denomination  has  lost  by  death  three  important 
members :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Acworth,  who  passed  away  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  late  of  Lydney,  who  viU 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  and  J.  Houghton,  Esq.,  who  for  many 
years  rendered  conspicuous  and  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  religion  in 
LiverpooL  '^  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yes, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  for  their  works  fi)U0W 
with  them." 


^*ajk^^r  ^f^t^^9  9W  • 


The  Efistleb  of  St.  John  :  the  Greek  Text    With  Notes  and  Essaya.    By 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Ca    1883. 

Although  our  English  literature  has  been  enriched  by  many  excellent  oommen 
aries  on  the  New  Testament,  we  have  not  hitherto  possessed  a  work  of  the  firs* 
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rank  on  the  Epistles  of  John,  similar,  for  instance,  to  those  of  Ellicott  on  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  or  to  the  yet  more  admirable  volumes  of  Lightfoot  English 
scholars  have  supplied  us  with  no  notes  on  this  section  of  Scripture  of  equal 
worth  with  the  late  Dean  Alford's.  Even  in  "  The  Speaker's  Commentary,"  the 
contribution  of  Bishop  Alexander — ^valuable  as,  in  some  respects,  it  is — cannot  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  maximum  of  excellence.  Our  best  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  Germans,  Ebrard,  Huther,  and  Haupt  having  given  us  our 
most  scholarly  expositions  of  the  First  Epistle,  Haupt  especially  havii^  done 
more  than  any  previous  writer  to  pierce  to  the  heart  and  to  follow  the  sequence 
of  the  Apostle's  thought 

Among  Biblical  students,  however,  it  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  Dr. 
Westcott  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  these  Epistles,  and  the  results  of  his  study 
have  been  awaited  with  keen  interest.  He  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  diverse  qualifications  required  by  a  commentator,  and  has 
again  rewarded  the  confidence  with  which  his  work  was  anticipated.  The  perusal 
of  Haupt's  profound  and  reverent  investigations  renders  most  other  expositions 
superfluous.  Dr.  Westcott  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Haupt,  whose  method  is  to 
a  large  extent  identical  witb  his  own  ;  while  he  has,  in  several  directions,  struck 
out  into  new  tracks  of  thought,  and  avoided  the  diffuscness  to  which  the  German 
professor  is  occasionally  prone.  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  this  commentary 
than  by  stating  our  conviction  that  it  will  do  for  the  Johannine  Epistles  what 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  done  for  the  Galatians,  the  Philippians,  and  the  Coloesians. 
There  are  no  other  works  in  our  language  with  which  it  can  be  so  justly  compared, 
and  the  force  of  the  comparison  will  be  universally  admitted. 

Dr.  Westcott  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
previous  writers,  either  on  the  structure  of  the  Epistles  or  the  interpretation  of 
separate  passages.  Such  opinions  must,  indeed,  be  duly  weighed,  but  an  array  of 
them  in  a  work  of  this  class  is  more  perplexing  than  helpful,  and  it  is  better  that 
the  commentator  should  give  us,  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  the  results  of  his 
own  deliberate  and  final  thought.  The  end  to  be  reached  is  a  clear  and  consiBtent 
apprehension  of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  and  this  end  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
patient  and  sustained  study,  word  by  woril,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  of  what  he 
has  written.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  *Hhe  minutest  points  of  language, 
construction,  order."  Notwithstanding  the  perils  of  a  too  rigid  literalism, 
we  can  only  enter  into  possession  of  a  writer's  ideas  by  the  mastery  of  his  words. 
There  are  in  these  epistles,  as  Dr.  Westcott  finely  remarks,  words  "  which  gather 
in  themselves  the  results  of  cycles  of  intellectual  dtscipline,  condensed  histories, 
key-notes  of  great  systems,  which  reveal  to  us  unsuspected  harmonies  of  truth, 
and  conduct  us  into  un&miliar  worlds  of  thought."  No  single  expression  has  here 
been  overlooked  ;  the  significance  of  diflferent  moods  and  tenses  has  been  carefully 
pondered  ;  while  the  words  which  plainly  embody  the  essential  and  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Apostle  are  subject  to  special  and  painstaking  investigation,  such,  for 
example,  as  ^r,  (tv^,  IXaxriUt^  iiKifit96s^  Xpicrot  and  'Atrrlxpt^rotf  xP^P^p  f^optytriif, 
&c  The  notes  on  chap.  L  5  of  the  first  Epistle,  on  the  nature  of  God  as  '*  Light," 
are  the  most  concise  and  perfect  we  have  seen ;  and  the  same  qualities  ara  possessed 
by  the  notes  on  **  Life "  in  L  i.  2(^  and,  indeed,  by  nearly  every  excoiBua  in 
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tlie  Yoluma.    Afi  a  grammatical,  oritia  and  a  cultured  Evangelical  theologian, 
Dn  Westoott  is  unBurpaaaed.;  and  ha  aeesis  to.  na  to  have  enteied*  in  liis 
atody   of  thia   Epistle,   into   the  inznoat   aanctoary   of  the  Apostle's  mind. 
Barely   have    we   come   acroaa   uttexanfles  which;    more   clearly    unveil  the 
moffal  and  apiritoal  glory  of  Chiast  aa  the.  aeiaM'.of  onr  highest  knowledge 
of  Qod  and  His  government.,  of  the   world,,  aa.the   inapiser   of  one   hi^ 
and  the  aim  atrengtiioi  our  hearta,.a]nid  the  diflcipline^  the  parila>aBd  iha  maai- 
fold  perplexities  which  auroand  iul    The  thf¥>H)gical  wgnificiinnft  of.  the  fiist 
Epistle  is  explained  with  scholarly  precisian.:  Points 4)f  doctrinal  impcotanoe  are 
discussed  in  ^'  Additional  Notes."    Thus,  we  have  specially  valnablediaKrtations 
on  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk)d^the  idea,  of  Chaat^  Blood  in  the.Nsir  Teetameat, 
Aspects  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Namea  of  tha  Lonl^  the  Sia  nnto  Death,  aad 
vaxioaa  othec  subjects  of  moment.    AH  theaa  qaeatioBa  are  iavaal^^atad  with  that 
care  and  vigour,  that  reverence  of  spirit  and  fina^  tact  which  hava  .invanah&y 
characterised  Dr.  Westcott's  writing.    His  researchaa  rarely  fail  to  thnnr  lig^t  on 
a  sttbjectyliowever  abstroae  and  complicated ;  and,  though  hia  wmdHwiflna  «i  c<»- 
troverted  points  cannot,  of  counie,.be  nniveraally  accepted,  ire  find  it,  for  onr  own 
part,>very  difficult  to  dissent  from  him.:    For  many  yean  past,  hiarwodca^  apobgetic 
and  didaotic,  have  had  a  favoured  place  in  ous  library,  and  we  woold.&ot  williagliy 
be 'vnthouttham.    He  haa  now  laid  ua  under  now  and  equally  ii«igfh^obligatLQB& 
As  a  CoBmcnlary  on  the  Johannine  Epiatles'  this  is  unquestionably  the  fdremosL 
To  onr  thinking,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.   Huther's  ^'  ProL^gomena  "  are  jome- 
what  more  elaborata,  and  on  one  or  two  special  pcinta  Haiq^t  ia  still  nnriialkd, 
but  no  commentator,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  has.glvan  ns  such 
vahMMa .  textual,  .criticism,  or  brought  ua  so^  naa£^to.,tha  yataiMwa.  «Mri«  of  the 
inqoned  original ;  no  one  has  made. so  luminoua  the.eoorsA.and  canniwtinna— not 
abvi^  visible  to  the  English  reader*>-of  the  Apostle's  thou^t  or  raprodaoed  so 
aceuxately  the  very  atmosphere,  aaiid  which,  he  lived.    Dr.  Westeofcfa  asftanave 
aeholarBhip  haa  placed  him. on  high  vantage-ground,  bat '  it  alone  eonld  not  have 
secured  for  us  results  so  helpful.    £Qs  patient  and.  unweaxiod  toil,  hia  nse  attain- 
menta,.hia  terse  and  luminoua  aty^le,  would  havabeen  of  little  avail  apart  from  his 
profound  reverence  and  his  ^  puxged  "  viaion.     Ha  haa  an  inaight  which  leaning 
cannot  impart  and  labour  cannot  attain.     A  Ck>amoiitary' like  thia  eonld  have 
been  produced  only  by  one  who,  in  addition  toxhia  otheg  qwalifinationa,  haa  a 
kindred  spirit  with  the  great  Apofirtlfi  of  Love^who  with  hia  ownieyeB  ean  see  and 

with  hia  own  heact  appreciate  the  realiHea  of  whickhe  ape^iL . 

TheEttays  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  velume,  illaatEative  of  certain  phases 
of  the  Epifltlai^  we  have  epaoe  merely  to  note*.  They  an  onr:  (1)  the  Two 
Smpirea^  the  Church  and  the  W<M:ld;  (2)  the  Ooepel  el  Cwelaon  ;  and  (3)  the 
Relatian  of  Chiiatianity  to  Art..  Of  their  quality  it  inll  suffice  to  aay  that  they 
abound  in  valuable  information-— hiatorical  and  otherwise  ;  in  manly  and  in- 
dependent thought  on  themea  of  momentoua  import ;  and  in  freah,  atriking 
suggestions.  They  bring  before  us  .in  a  singolarly  vivid  manner  the  aodal,  the 
politiBal,.and  the  religioua  world  of  the  Apostolic  aod  aab«ApootoUftag». 
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tulH.  F ABfH.    By  Pxofeasor  F*  Oodok^ 
Author  ofOommentaiiesottSt  IjoSbl^ 
St'  Johzi^  and  BomaaB,  te^    Timw* 
kted  b]r  W.    H.    Ljtteltoii,  MiA. 
S«caid  JUmumi    Edinbnig^  :  T.  & 
T^  Gk0k,.3d,>Qe(nge  Street 
Wb  \asf%^  alreidf  indicated  tlie  e1ttr<< 
afiter  of  thi»  -work,  and  exprassed  the 
high  •  eelMialie  im  have  fonned  of  its 
vala^  in  a^uttiae  of  the  fint  editioEn  of 
it  which  WW.  inseited  in  the  August 
iewie  of  cmr  Magazme  lor  ISai.    That 
a  second  edition  has  been  demanded  in 
two  yeoMi  >  Itftar  &e  pahlication  of  the 
fiiett  iff  anplfr  pnxtf  that  it  merits  tiie 
wasm.  and  nigiiwlifled  commendation 
w«gs«9it    Books  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  espeeted  to  sell  like  a  fixst-class 
novel  I  and  the-fact  that  a  speedy  re* 
issue  of  Profeasor  GodeVs  Defence  of 
Chxiattanityagainst the  attacks  of  the 
antP^vpenattiTadist  school  haa  been  de- 
manded, shows  at  once  that  the  public 
inteiest  wteh  is  felt  in  the  qnestion  is 
widespread   and   deep,  and  that  the 
eninent  Profiassor  is  f oond  to  be  master 
of  the  diilcuitiM  supposed  to  be  con* 
nected  with  it    Herein  we  discern  a 
hopeful  sign  of  our  times.    We  rejoice 
to  iMive  an  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  afirash  to  this 
ezeelleal  woik,  in  the  hope  that  those 
of  them  who  do  not  possess  it  alseady 
will  purchase  it  without  delay;    They 
wia  not  willingly  lose  it  from  their 
HhfUy  when  once  they  have  giren  it  a 
place  ^et^  and  haTB  edified  and  gratil- 
fiei  their  minds  by  a  corefixl  perasal  of 
the  able  reasonings  it  contains. 

THS^Homzano  MA04znnb  September. 

Nisbet&Co. 
ANonsBA  admimbk  number  of  this 
admirable  publication^     The  Rer*  H. 
Simon,  of  Westminster,  discourses  beau- 


tifully on  a  difficult  text:  CoL  i.  24» 
Under  the  heading  "The  Children's 
Pulpit"  we  haye  an  exquisite  little 
sermon  on  the  words  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them^"  by  the  Her.  Charles 
Jordan,  MJL,  LL.B.,  of  Dundee.  The 
<*  Expository  Section  "  includes  valuable 
contnbutiona  by  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Bers.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.  A^ 
D.  Thomas,  B.A,  and  H.  J.  Foster. 
The  "  Practical  Homiletics ''  department 
comprises  some  good  sermonic  outlines. 
The  Bey.  W.  C.  Badow,  MjL,  contii* 
butes  a  Swedenborgian  paper  to  the 
Clerical.  Symposium  on  the  Bible  which 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  do  much  towards 
clarifying  and  settling  the  important 
question  which  the  writers  have  in 
hand.  _ 

The  Enqlish  Illtjbvrated  Magazine. 
No.  L.  October,  188a  Macmillan 
ft  Co. 
It  was  high  time  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  in  England  to  produce  a 
popular  magsfldne  in  the  advanced  style, 
as  regards  printing  and  illustration, 
which  has  been  attained  by  some  pub- 
lications of  this  class  in  America — 
notably  by  Harpei^s  Monthly.  Messrs. 
Maemillan  &  Co.  have  undertaken  the 
task,  and,  judging  from  the  first  num- 
ber, which  is  b«tbre  us,  we  may  say 
that  they  haye  every  prospect  of  com- 
plete sQoeass.  Theiextemal  features  of 
the  magaiine  are  attractive  in  the 
extiema— the  paper  glazed  and  hot- 
pressed,  the  type  mild,  yet  perfectly 
distinct^  the  illustrations  admirably 
drawn  and  engraved.  The  two  most 
pxofasely  iUastnated  aslnles  are ''  From 
the  OldLaw  Couits  to  the  New''  and 
*<  Eoesetti's  Inflneaee  on  Art"  These 
articlesare  de^ly  interesting,  as,  indeed, 
are  all  the  others  which  the  number 
contains,  amongst  which  we  should 
specially  mention  William  Black's  en- 
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tertaining  account  of  "The  Supernatural 
Exi)eriences  of  Patsy  Cong"  and  the 
first  part  of  T.  H.  Huxley's  contribu- 
tion, entitled  "  Oysters  and  the  Oyster 
Question."  Mr.  Swinburne  supplies  a 
singularly  melodious  poem,  entitled 
"Les  Casquettes,"  and  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge  has  the  first  two  chapters  of 
an  historical  novel,  "The  Armourer's 
Prentices,"  which  are  well  written. 
This  brilliant  magazine  is  published  at 
sixpence,  and  is  "designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  home,  and  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  young 
and  old,  in  the  belief  that  every  section 
of  its  readers,  in  whatever  direction 
their  tastes  may  tend,  are  prepared  to 
demand  and  to  appreciate  the  best  that 
can  be  offered  to  them." 

Booth  of  the  Blub  Ribbon  Move- 
ment ;  or,  the    Factory    Boy   who 
became   a   Temperance   Evangelist. 
By  Ernest  Blackwell.  With  a  Preface 
by   Canon   Wilberforce.     London : 
Passmore   &  Alabaster,  Paternoster 
Buildings. 
Ik  the  Temperance   Reform  Richard 
Booth  has  acquired  a  popularity  second 
only  to  that  of  the  famous  John  B. 
Gough.    He  is  the  apostle  of  what  goes 
by  the  distinctive   name  of  "(Gospel 
Temperance."    We  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  address  from 
Mr.  Booth,  but  we  knew  enough  about 
his  work  to  turn  to  this  account  of  his 
life  with  the  expectation  of  being  deeply 
interested.    This  expectation  has  been 
amply  fulfilled.    Mr.  Booth's  career  has 
been  a  remarkable  one,  and  its  many 
thrilling  incidents  are  here  related  with 
a  raciness  of  style  and  a    power  of 
graphic  delineation  by  which  all  readers 
are  sure  to  be  captivated,  and  which 
must  widen  and  deepen  the  influence 
of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 


The  "Blue  Ribbon  Movement"  does 
not  necessarily  discredit  the  methods 
of  temperance  advocacy  which  were  in 
vogue  before  it  started,  and  for  which 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room.  It  takes 
up  the  best  of  those  methods  on  to  its 
own  distinctive  platform.  If  we  unde^ 
stand  it  right,  it  places  Christianity 
before  Temperance  instead  of  placing 
Temperance  before  Christianity  ;  and 
in  so  doing  we  should  think  that  all 
earnestly  Christian  people  will  judge 
that  it  is  acting  wisely.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  any  enlightened  "B.ue 
Ribbonist"  would  argue  that  no  one 
can  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  total 
abstainer ;  but  aU  would  unite  in  urgmg 
that  total  abstinence  is  most  effectively 
promoted  when  based  on  Christiaii 
principles.  At  any  rate»  this  account 
of  the  most  prominent  Temperance 
Evangelist  of  the  day  will  command  a 
host  of  readers,  and  may  be  expected  to 
bring  a  large  number  of  outsiders  into 
the  ranks  of  which  Mr.  Booth  is  the 
recognised  leader.  The  Pre&eei  by 
Canon  Wilberforce,  is  full  of  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  for  which  its  writer  is  so 
justly  distinguished. 


<<  Choice  SA7iNa&"     Being  Notes  of 
Expositions  of  the  ScriptoiesL    Re- 
vised by  Robert  C.  Chapman.    New 
Edition.    London :  Morgan  &  Soott, 
12,  Paternoster  Bmldings. 
Short,  pithy  pieces  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  religious 
life.  Evangelical  in  their  tftft^Mng  and 
practical  in  their  intent  and  form.  They 
show  no  great  freshness  of  thought,  bat 
those  who  are  perplexed  and  troubled 
by  the  ordinary  doubts  of  the  mind  and 
the  common  cares  of  life  will  find  in 
them  more  or  less  of  spiritual  help  for 
which  they  will   have  reason  to  be 
gratefuL 
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C^ist's  Sign. 

^*  This  shall  be  a  sign  onto  you :  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 

clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger.'* — Lukb  ii.  12. 


HAT  a  striking  contrast  we  have  between  this  verse  and 

the  two  that  follow !     On  the  one  side,  a  quiet  picture  of 

lowliness ;  on  the  other,  a  scene  of  unearthly  grandeur. 

The  suggestions  offered  by  the  contrast  are  surely  worthy 

of  our  attention. 

The  shepherds  are  told  that,  in  order  that  they  may  recognise  Him 

who  brings  peace  on  earth,  and  who  excites  the  highest  joy  of  heaven, 

they  must  go  into  Bethlehem  to  seek  for  a  little  cliild  "  lying  in  a 

manger."    The  messenger  of  the  Father's  mercy  appears  in  feebleness 

and  obscurity ;  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  child  ;  not  in  a  palace,  but  in 

the  stable  of  an  inn ;  not  reposing  in  silk,  but  wrapped  in  common 

swaddling  clothes.     Such  was  the  sign ! — ^bafiSing  to  all  our  notions 

of  human  and  Divine  greatness,  but  encouraging  to  the  poor  in  spirit 

and  the  meek  in  heart.    It  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  accessible  to  the 

poorest,  that  He  may  be  foimd  in  the  lowliest  scenes  of  our  daily  life, 

and  that  from  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  between  heaven  and 

•earth  man  may  rise  to  God. 

This  sign  of  humilil^'  which  Jesus  chose  when  He  came  into  the 

world  may  be  easily  detected  through  the  whole  course  of  His  hLstory. 

In  His  person,  His  institutions,  and  His  work,  humility  is  always  the 

accompaniment  of  greatness.    The  wonderful  contrast  which  marked 

His  first  appearance  characterised  Him  to  the  end. 
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We  see  it  in  His  childhood,  as  the  scene  in  the  Temple  reminds  us. 
There  He  exhibited  extraordinary  wisdom,  blended  with  equally 
extraordinary  submissiveness  to  His  parents.  This  docility,  which 
is  the  model  for  all  children,  was  in  Him  associated  with  tlie 
wisdom  which  belonged  only  to  the  Son  of  God.  Later  on,  He 
appears  in  His  great  might  of  word  and  deed — ^speaks  as  never 
man  spake,  brings  to  His  works  of  mercy  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  heals  the  sick,  stills  the  sea,  raises  the  dead,  casts  out  devils. 
He  is  "transfigured."  He  holds  intercourse  with  God  as  with  an 
equal.  God  acknowledges  Him  as  His  "  well-beloved  Son."  Yet  He 
grows  up  in  an  obscure  social  position,  toils  with  His  own  hands  for 
bread,  lives  poor,  hungers  and  thirsts,  is  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief."  These  are  amongst  the  most  emphatic  signs 
of  His  Messiahship. 

The  climax  of  Christ's  humiliation  was  realised  on  the  threshold  of 
His  victory.  The  history  of  His  last  days  is  patheticaUy -familiar  to 
us  all — the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  the  traitor's  kiss,  the  desertion  by 
His  disciples,  the  mocking,  the  scourging,  the  cry  from  the  Cross, 
"  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? " — ^and  after  these 
the  victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension 
to  glory.  It  is  the  same  contrast  that  strikes  us  still.  We  do  not 
forget  that  all  this  humility  was  essential  to  His  work  as  the 
Redeemer,  and  we  feel  the  truth  of  His  oft-repeated  statement  that 
thus  it  must  needs  be.  But  the  lesson  is  none  the  less  obvious — ^viz., 
that  in  the  new  life  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  humility  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  highest  honour,  the  key  to  the  holiest  rewards,  the  test 
of  all  true  excellence. 

The  same  fact  strikes  us  in  connection  with  the  institutions  which 
Christ  appointed  for  the  preservation  in  His  Church  of  the  remem- 
brance of  His  work  and  the  incomparable  blessings  springing  there- 
from. Viewed  iu  the  light  of  their  moral  significance,  nothing  can 
be  grander  than  these  institutions.  Yet  what  could  be  more  simple 
than  the  forms  in  which  the  ideas  which  pervade  them  are  embcdi^  I 
What  is  the  sign  of  our  regeneration— of  the  stupendous  fact  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  from  sin  tJtGrod  ?  It  is  the  simple 
ceremony  of  immersion  in  water.  "  Buri«d  witt  Him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  through  die  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  And  you  being  dead  in 
your  sins,  hath  He  quidcened  together  with  Him,  having  fcofgiven  your 
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trespasses."  What  is  the  sign  of  our  union  with  Christ,  our  fellow- 
ship with  Him,  our  participation  of  Him  ?  It  is  the  simple  ceremony 
of  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  of  the  eucharistic  supper. 
The  facts  symbolised  are  beyond  all  conception  great ;  the  symbols 
which  set  them  forth  are  to  the  utmost  unobtrusive  and  lowly. 

The  same  contrast  of  grandeur  and  humility  recurs  in  the  Church. 
Its  history  is  one  of  triumph ;  its  achievements  are  marvellous. 
Nothing  greater  can  be  found  in  the  whole  series  of  human  revolu- 
tions. "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  city  of  God ; "  and 
there  are  yet  more  glorious  things  in  store.  Yet  the  impulse  to  this 
wondrous  movement  was  given  by  a  few  poor  and  obscure  men  whom 
God  had  taught,  and  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  inspired.  And  in 
our  own  days  the  true  Church  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics. 
Its  spiritual  power,  which  is  its  own  special  weapon,  has  never  been 
increased  by  association  with  worldly  grandeur.  Its  glory  is  great,  but 
it  is  the  glory  of  goodness.  Its  victories  are  at  once  sure  and  resplen- 
dent ;  but  the  weapons  of  its  warfare  are  not  carnal.  Its  sword  is  tlie 
sword  of  truth;  its  power  is  the  power  of  preaching  and  of  prayer.  Its 
army  of  conquerors  are  simple  men  and  women,  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  known  the  Gospel,  and  whose  delight  is  to  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  privileges,  and  in  the  exemplification  of  its  principles.  It 
rises  as  it  kneels  before  God,  and  grows  strong  through  its  conscious 
and  cherished  dependence  on  Him. 

The  same  contrast  is  presented  in  our  personal  Christian  life. 
There  is  for  us  no  other  road  to  glory  but  that  which  the  Master  has 
trodden  before  us.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is 
uniform  and  precise  on  this  point.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  it. 
When  Christ  developed  His  doctrine  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
He  taught  the  truth  we  are  considering  in  the  clearest  terms.  How 
beautifully  it  is  embodied  in  the  "  Beatitudes  "  !  The  glory  of  the 
heavenly  citizenship  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  our  becoming  "as  little 
children,"  divested  of  all  self-esteem,  and  of  all  self-righteousness, 
dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  teachable,  humble,  obedient.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  no  room  for  the  proud.  Only  the 
simple-hearted  believer  is  the  child  of  God. 

We  are  living  in  times  in  which  such  lessons  as  these  are  specially 
needed.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  humility  of  faith,  the  childlike  dis- 
position in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  aooie  necesaary  than  now. 

£easoi&  was  neater  more  vaahly  speenlative;  anti^Christian  science 
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never  more  dogmatic.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Word 
of  God,  was  never  more  ruthlesBly  assailed.  The  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  not  one  of  faith,  but  of  unbelief,  or  of  doubt,  or  of  indecision. 
Tet  it  is  still  true  that  God  reveals  His  Divine  things,  not  to  "  the 
wise  and  prudent,"  but  to  "  babes," 

Christmas  again  draws  nigh.  ^Vhat  experience  have  we,  the  writer 
and  his  readers,  of  what  we  may  term  the  true  Christmas  humility 
and  the  true  Christmas  joy  ?  It  was  in  humility  that  the  Saviour 
was  bom  and  given  to  the  world.  It  is  in  humility  that  He  ectera 
into  human  hearts.  Do  we  know  what  it  is  to  lie  in  self-abasement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  as  the  only  spot  on  which,  and  the  only  spirit 
in  which,  we  can  look  up  with  confidence  to  the  Father  on  the 
throne?  For  assuredly  "  he,"  and  he  only,  "that"  thus  "humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted." 


Christian  J'cUohis^i:^. 

Bit  the  Rev.  J.  Bigwood. 


Chapter  V. — Concluding  Suggestions. 
T  may  be  ui^d  by  a  candid  reader,  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
1  going  remarks,  that  let  the  evils  of  denominationaHsm  and 

our  present  system  of  separate  independent  churches  be 
what  they  may,  they  are  too  firmly  established  to  be 
destroyed;  that  they  are  upheld  by  property  and  the 
associations  of  centuries ;  and  that  to  uproot  them  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  force  of  such  a  plea  cannot  be  denied ;  but  still  it  may 
be  replied  that,  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and  to  him  that 
believeth  all  things  are  possible.  A  complete  change  in  our  chuicli 
government  and  arrangements  must,  at  some  time,  and  in  some  way, 
be  effected ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  without  violence.  Might  it  not  be 
possible  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  now  in  the  right  direction  \ 
Might  not,  for  instance,  all  the  churches,  or,  if  that  be  too  much  to 
expect,  all  the  churches  of  the  same  denomination  in  one  city  or  tova 
and  the  surrounding  villages  and  hamlets,  and  all  tJtot  will  unite 
with  them,  form  themselves  into  one  church  or  community,  and  aU 
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their  elders  or  pastors,  with  the  addition  of  the  most  devout  respected 
members  who  may  not  be  accustomed  to  minister  in  word  and 
doctrine,  who  may  perhaps  now  be  deacons,  form  one  collective 
pastorate  and  executive,  by  whom  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  church 
may  be  administered,  and  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  whom  the 
meetings  of  the  church  may  be  held ;  some  of  these  elders  being 
partially  or  wholly  supported  by  the  church,  as  may  be  found 
desirable  ?  Might  not  the  gifts  of  the  brethren  be  also  utilized  under 
the  direction  of  the  elders,  and  a  place  be  found  for  mutual  teaching 
and  exhortation,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  New  Testament,  and  for 
which  at  present  there  is  no  opportunity  ?  Might  not  a  meeting  of 
the  church  be  held  eveiy  Sunday  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
cultivation  of  piety  and  spiritual  life  and  knowledge,  in  addition  to 
the  present  public  services,  which  might  be  made  shorter  and  less 
devotional  ?  Might  not  special  arrangements  be  made  in  connection 
with  these  public  services  for  lectures  on  theology  or  religious  topics, 
or  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  any  suitable  times  and  places  by 
teachers  and  evangelists  who  are  not  pastors,  and  probably  would  not 
make  good  pastors  ?  At  the  same  time,  might  not  all  Christians  be 
taught,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  made  to  feel  that  they  are  God's 
clergy,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  as  living  sacrifices  to  God,  and 
to  regard  this  consecration  as  a  reasonable  spiritual  worship  Qi^LTp^La^ 
Bom.  xii  1) ;  and  to  visit  the  widow,  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  erring, 
and  strive  to  bring  all  within  their  reach  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ?  And  might  not  meetings  for  worship  and  fellow- 
ship at  each  other's  houses  be  a  most  valuable  means  of  grace  ? 

The  pastors,  relieved  from  the  task  of  preparing  two  or  three 
sermons  weekly,  and  aided  by  the  church  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
others,  and  freed  from  the  numberless  trifling  duties  now  necessary  to 
keep  all  right  and  the  flock  in  good  humour,  would  probably,  some 
of  them,  be  able  to  pursue  their  secular  calling,  and  thus  maintain 
an  independent  position,  which  would  enable  them  much  more  freely 
to  warn,  reprove,  exhort,  and  teach,  and  deliver  them  from  much 
heart-burning  and  degradation. 

Only  let  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  thedifficulties  of  our  village  churches 
will  no  longer  trouble  us.  We  shall  not  need  our  home  missions  or 
evangelical  societies,  for  the  church  will  become  one  grand  missionary 
and  evangelical  society.  Our  village  Christians  being  part  of  the 
town  church,  instead  of  a  mere  dependency  and  burden,  will  share  in 
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the  care  of  the  elders  and  gifted  brethren.  All  that  are  able  feeling 
it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  visit  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  look 
after  the  poor,  there  will  be  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy.  The 
resource*?  of  the  churches  will  be  more  than  equal  to  every  demand ; 
it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  erect  costly  buildings  in  a  spirit  of 
competition,  and  neighbouring  congregations  will  cease  to  be  rivals. 
The  chapels  might  be  open  daily,  and  all  day,  for  -different  kinds  of 
meetings,  such  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  fellowship  meetings,  Bible  read- 
ings, preaching  the  Gospel,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  might  be  erected  in 
suitable  situations  where  needed.  Ministers  and  churches  would  no 
longer  have  their  hearts  broken  by  chapel  debts,  or  be  crushed  by 
expenses.  Appeals  on  behalf  of  ministers  or  their  wives  and  children 
as  if  they  were  paupers,  and  begging  letters  for  their  support,  would 
then  be  unnecessary.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  would  be  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  simply  for  those  who 
could  bid  the  highest  price  for  them.  The  ground  would  be  cut 
away  from  beneath  the  feet  of  such  agencies  as  the  Salvation  Army 
by  the  daily  labours  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  in  the  homes  of  the  uneducated  poor. 

To  this  recognition  of    the  priesthood    and  apostolate  of    eveiy 

Christian,  and  to  this  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Church 

generally  in  teaching  and  preaching,  and  in  that  which  is  now  regarded 

as  pastoral  work,  there  will  be  many  objections ;  and,  perhaps,  very 

few  comparatively  of  our  church  members  would  be  prepared  for  the 

toil  and  sacrifice  that  would  be  involved  in  this  co-operation.    There 

is  still  among  dissenters  a  deep  substratum  of  superstition ;  a  sacred 

halo  still  encircles  the  ministerial  office  and  work.     People  must  be 

baptized  by  a  minister,  married  by  a  minister,  visited  in  sickness 

by  a  minister,  buried  by  a  minister.     In  many  churches  none  but  a 

minister  may  preside  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  into  many  pulpits 

a  layman   would  not  be  permitted  to  enter ;  at  any  rate,  on  the 

Sunday.     Our  village  churches  must  have  a  minister  all  to  themsdvts, 

although  they  can  do  very  little  to  support  him  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 

can  only  secure  very  inefl&cient  pastors.    Now  this,  whether  it  result 

from  superstition  or  pride  or  any  other  cause,  is  a  great  mistake. 

There  are  hundreds  of  intelligent  members  of  our  churches  who,  by 

a  little  cultivation  of  their  gifts  and  practice  in  preaching'  or  visiting, 

would  become  efficient  in  all  ministerial  woric ;  and  hundreds  more 

whcr  might  read  intelligently  and  effectively  a  sermon  which  would 
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be  better  in  substance  and  delivery  than  what  many  congregations  are 
accustomed  to  hear;  and  they  would  find   such    work,    prompted 
simply  by  love  to  God  and  souls,  infinitely  greater  relaxation  and 
rest  from  the  every  day  business  of  life,  and  more  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  usefulness,  than  their  present  Sunday  occupation.     It 
is   a   mistake  to  imagine  that  the  clerical  garb  or  position  really 
increases  one's  influence  for  good.     Laymen,  and  especially  ladies^ 
can  do  more  than  ministers  among  the  working  classes,  and  more 
easily  get  access  to  the  houses  of  the  poor.     Laymen  are  better  fitted 
to  address  their  fellows.     A  man  occupied  in  the  daily  business  of 
life,  knowing  its  temptations,  and  difficulties,  and  trials,  would  speak 
home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  press  on  their  attention 
the  blessings  of  religion  with  infinitely  more  power  than  the  minister 
who  lives  in  hLs  study,  and  has  little  experimental  acquaintance 
with  their  trials  and  difficulties.      A  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
theology   may  be  a  strong   and   intelligent   Christian.     Essays   on 
theological  arguments  in  the  pulpit  are  seldom  effective  in  converting 
sinners  or  edifying  Christians.     A  hungry  man  does  not  want  ta 
discuss  the  chemistry  of  bread,  he  desires  to  feed  on  it.     So  the 
Christian,  hungering  and  thirsting,  does  not  want   the  science  of 
religion,  but  the  Bread  of  Life,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  he  feeds  on 
Christ  he  becomes  a  full  grown  Christian ;  arrives  at  the  fulness  of 
the   stature   of   Christ ;   Christ  is  formed  in  him ;  and  this  is  the 
perfection  of  Christianity.     For  some  it  may  be  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  dogmata  of   theology,  or  the  science  of   religion;  and 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  some  teachers  thoroughly  furnished  with 
the  theories  and  arguments  of   the  schools.     But  such  are  better 
fitted  for  the  quiet  teaching  of  the  class  with  books,  than  the  pulpit 
One  will  not  arrive  at  any  proficiency  in  theology  by  hearing  the 
best  sermons  or  lectures ;  nor  does  it  require  much  mental  acumen  or 
theological  knowledge  to  preach  the  Gospel.     The  main  qualification 
of   an   effective  preacher  is  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ, 
combined  with   ardent  love  to  souls,  including  a  plain,  simple,  and 
tamest  address  to  men,  urging  them  to  repent  and  believe  on  Christ. 
The  success  of  Moody's  preaching  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this 
statement.     The  secret  of  his  success  mainly  lies  in  his  plain  uncon- 
ventional matter-of-fact  addresses,  in  the  same  style  and  phraseology^ 
as  he  would  employ  in  speaking  on  every  day  subjects.    Celsus,  the 
first  writer  against  Christianity,  jeers  at  the  fact  **  thai  wool-workers^ 
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cobblers,  leather  dressers,  the  most  illiterate  and  mdgar  of  mankind,  were 
zealous  preachers  of  the  Oostpel ;  "  and  these  were  the  preachers  that 
turned  the  world  upside  down. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  such  simple  services,  based  on  the  model  of 
the  New  Testament  Church,  would  fail  to  attract  if  they  did  not  repel 
the  educated  and  wealthy.  They  would  fail  to  attract  them  if  worldly 
and  unspiritual,  and  to  the  worldly  and  unspiritual,  whether  educated 
or  uneducated,  rich  or  poor,  they  would  be  unattractiva  And  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  Churches  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The  un- 
spiritual members  of  our  Churches  are  their  curse ;  such  are  incapable 
of  true  Christian  fellowship,  for  they  lack  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship. To  meet  their  tastes  and  please  them  the  prayers  and  sennons 
must  be  so  attenuated  and  unspiritual  as  to  be  worthless  to  the  people 
of  God.  When  such,  because  of  their  position  or  wealth,  are  appointed 
to  office,  the  spirituality  of  both  minister  and  people  is  endangered, 
and  the  services  get  invested  with  a  cold  and  respectable  propriety 
which  weakens,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  spiritual  life.  Imposing  edifices, 
well  appointed  pews  and  services,  effective  choirs,  carefully  worded 
prayers,  chaste,  ornate,  elaborate,  florid,  and  eloquent  sermons,  may 
attract  a  well-dressed  and  aristocratic  congregation,  but  to  a  new-bom 
child  of  God  they  will  be  cold  and  dreary,  devoid  of  spiritual  life,  and 
light,  and  brotherhood.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  rich  and  poor  meet 
together ;  Christ,  the  head  and  elder  brother  of  them  aU ;  and  they  all 
form  one  brotherhood  in  Christ,  yearning  after  mutual  sympathy  and 
communion  of  soul ;  and  to  such,  even  if  educated  and  wealthy,  the 
humblest  bams  and  roughest  voices,  in  which .  such  sympathy  and 
communion  are  found,  are  lighted  up  from  on  high,  and  invested  with 
the  splendour  and  glory  of  Heaven.  The  most  lamentable  features  of 
modem  Christianity  are  the  undue  respect  paid  to  wealth,  and  talent,, 
and  rank — ^the  longing  after  worldly  respectability,  the  desire  of 
earthly  greatness,  the  struggling  for  superiority  and  place,  and  the 
ambition  and  pride  everywhere  nunifested.  The  little  respect  paid  to 
man  as  man  in  the  world  is  painful  to  contemplate ;  but  the  little  re- 
spect paid  to  a  Christian  as  a  Christian,  and  the  greater  homage  paid 
to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  talent,  than  to  simple  piety  by  the  professing 
Church,  is  an  infinitely  more  painful  sight. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  point  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  as  a  proof 
that  the  plan  of  Church  Government  advocated  in  these  papers^  if 
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correct,  is  impracticable,  and  to  argue  that  they  started  on  the  plan 
proposed,  and  soon  became  the  most  sectarian  of  all  sects  and  unholy 
of  all  Christians :  and  that  any  attempt  to  remodel  the  Church  after 
the  New  Testament  precedent  would  meet  with  a  similar  result.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren  are 
not  a  democracy,  a  brotherhood,  but  an  oligarchy,  an  oligarchy  of  the 
wealthy,  the  worst  form  of  despotism ;  that  they  have  no  regularly 
appointed  leaders  or  elders,  an  essential  to  every  New  Testament 
Church ;  that  while  they  professedly  have  no  creed  but  Christ,  they 
exclude  from  their  fellowship  those  who  do  not  hold  the  theological 
opinions  which  the  self-appointed  elders  approve  ;  and  that  social  and 
spiritual  pride  from  the  commencement  lay  at  the  root  of  their  system. 
They  presented  some  grand  truths,  and  but  for  their  pride  and  folly, 
might  have  attracted  all  that  is  of  worth  in  Christendom,  but  they  are 
more  exclusive  and  sectarian,  and  therefore  weaker,  than  any  of  the 
sects. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Denominationalism  violates  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  independence  and  general 
arrangements  of  our  churches  are  a  departure  from  the  example  of  New 
Testament  Churches ;  and  that  this  departure  has  been  a  source  of 
many  and  various  evils.  Such  is  the  writer's  conviction  after  forty 
years'  ministerial  life — a  life  spent  in  friendly  intercourse  and  co-opera- 
tion in  Christian  work  with  his  brethren.  A  conviction  not  arrived 
at  from  any  special  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  but 
from  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance  with  the  churches  and  the  condition 
of  their  members,  and  ministers,  and  institutions.  How  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  churches  to  the  New  Testament  order  of  things  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest.  One  would  be  unwilling  to  destroy  any  existing 
good  agency.  A  spirit  of  Iconoclasm  is  much  to  be  discouraged 
and  deprecated.  The  attempt  is  beset  with  immense  difficul- 
ties, both  .on  account  of  the  present  official  position  of  ministers 
and  deacons  and  the  trust-deeds  of  the  chapels.  But  these 
difficulties  will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps 
at  no  very  distant  period.  The  position  of  our  ministers 
is  becoming  every  year  more  difficult,  and  the  relations  between 
ministers  and  deacons  and  people  more  strained.  The  congregations 
are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  pulpit  for  religious  or  general  instruc- 
tion. They  read  and  think  and  act  more  for  themselves,  and,  in 
many  cases,  are  as  wise  as  their  teachers,  and  require  more  to  be- 
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'exhorted  and  quickened  than  instructed,  and  are  becoming  more  and 
mote  impatient  of  the  existing  arrangements.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate  the  proportion   of  ministers  who  wish  to  change  their 
pastorates.    The  growing  agencies  for  evangelistic  and  other  Christian 
work  outside  the  Churches  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  working,  or 
non-working,  of  the  Churches,  whilst  they  indicate  a  growing  distrust 
of  Church  organisations.   The  constant  appeals  for  money  for  elaborate 
and  costly  edifices,  for  an  enfeebled  ministry,  for  the  support  of  weak 
churches  and  pastors  insufficiently  paid,  and  for  the  evangelisation  of 
village  districts ;  the  growing  feeling  of  indifference,  if  not  aversion, 
of  the  masses  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  and  distrust  of  all 
ecclesiastical  institutions;   the  increasing  impatience   of  society  at 
large  under  all  kinds  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  rule ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  socialism — all — all  indicate  the  imsatisfactory  result 
of  present  modes  of  procedure  and  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of 
Christian  churches.     Might  not  a  return  to  the  New  Testament  order 
of  things,  to  the  fellowship,  the  communion,  the  communism  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  present  that  to  society  which  shall  meet  its 
longings  and  draw  it  within  its  folds  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  lawful  am- 
bition for  the  Church  to  seek,  by  its  piety  and  simple.  Christlike,  im- 
selfish,  loving  fellowship,  to  attract,  and  win,  and  save  the  multitudes 
who  are  sighing  for  human  sympathy,  and  longing  for  some  centre  of 
attraction  and  brotherhood  ?    Might  not  a  recognition  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  and  His  Spirit  in  every  assembly  gathered  in  His  Name, 
change  th©  weakness  of  our  churches  into  strength,  and  make  the 
bride' of  Christ  worthy  of  her  spouse,  and  a  praise,  a  glory,  and  a 
power  in  the  land  ?    This  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  by  imposing 
organisations,  or  fine  architecture,  or  worldly  pomp  and  glitter,  or 
external  ceremonies,  or  excitement,  or  oratory,  or  choral  services,  or  . 
services  of  song,  or  entertainments,  or  professional  piety,  that  society 
is  to  be  renewed  and  brought  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  by  the  gentle,  dew- 
like influence  of  a  gracious  life ;  by  an  earnest,  consistent  devotion ; 
and  by  the  manifestation  of  the  unworldly,  unselfish,  and  loving  spirit 
of  the  mild  and  lowly  Jesus.    When  Christ  is  trusted  in  rather  than 
creeds,  life  rather  than  orthodoxy,  and  the  simple  force  of  truth 
rather  than  earthly    appliances;    when   Christians   return  to    the 
simplicity  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  when  in  their  constitution 
and  Christian  work  our  churches  shall  resemble  more  those  of  &e 
New  Testament  age,  then  may  tjiey  hope  to  permeate  society  with  the^ 
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leaven  of  righteousness,  and  to  bring  the  world  into  subjection  to 
God. 

These  thoughts  the  writer  commends  to  the  calm,  impartial,  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  his  brethren  in  Christ,  and  invites  them  to 
•carry  them  into  practice  as  they  may  have  opportunity.  He  is  passing 
off  the  stage  of  life ;  the  shadows  of  evening  are  falling  upon  him ; 
but  he  earnestly  desires  for  the  Church  of  the  future  the  dawning  of 
a  brighter  day  ;  the  beauty  of  a  more  glorious  worsliip ;  the  revival 
of  Apostolic  simplicity  ;  the  brotherhood  of  the  Pentecostal  age ;  the 
realisation  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  His  disciples, "  That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
Us ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  One ;  I  in  them,  and  Thou 
in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  Thou 
hast  loved  Me." 


gtamfrtr  "^mxiix^. 


LOVE  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 

Winter's  pale  dawn  ;  and  as  the  warm  fires  illume, 
And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight. 
When,  round  the  dusky  la>vn,  the  mansions  white, 

With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  grey  spires  assume^ 
Hising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  given.    Then  to  decree 

The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 

Wisdom's  rich  page  !    0  hours  more  worth  tdian  gold. 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old  ! 

Akna  Seward* 
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NE  that  carries  much  weight,  and  seems  to  bear  upon  it  the 
"  image  and  superscription  "  of  the  Mftster  is,  "  In  whatso- 
ever I  find  you,  in  that  will  I  judge  you."  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  new  here.  That  Christ  will  judge  every  man 
according  to  deeds  done,  is  truth  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Yet  the  form  of  expression  is  new,  and  the  order  of  thought  suggested 
may  be  instructive  and  impressive.  First,  laying  stress  upon  "in 
whatsoever  I  find  you,"  there  is  implied,  Every  man  is  aapiiring character. 
The  term  "  character  "  is  variously  employed.  A  building  is  massive 
or  slight,  plain  or  ornamental,  in  character.  Trees,  such  as  the  poplar 
or  oak,  and  flowering  or  fruit-bearing  shrubs  have  character.  Even 
to  handwriting  the  word  has  been  applied.  It  means,  plainly  defined 
distinctiveness ;  something  that  marks  one  off  from  another ;  something 
that  possesses  separate  qualities  and  specialities.  Applied  to  men,  it 
signifies  moral  and  spiritual  distinctiveness — what  notes,  and  belongs 
to,  us  as  intelligent,  accountable,  and  responsible  beings ;  what  we 
cultivate  and  attain  amid  our  privileges,  capabilities,  and  claims. 
Every  one  is  forming  character.  It  may  be  silently,  imperceptibly, 
almost  unconsciously,  yet  really  and  progressively.  Solomon  says, 
"  Even  a  child  (i.«.,  his  character)  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his 
work  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right."  Three  constituent  elements 
make  up  character  in  every  man.  What  are  his  principles  ?  Does  he 
fear,  or  disregard,  God  ?  Does  he  believe,  or  not,  in  Christ  ?  Is  he  just, 
true,  honest,  sincere,  conscientious,  or  the  opposite  ?  Here  are  founda- 
tion stones  strong  as  granite,  or  weak  as  stubble,  and  according  to  the 
foundation  will  be  the  moral  superstructure.  What  are  his  motives ! 
Is  a  man  moved  by  self-love,  or  does  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  ? 
Does  he  live  only  for  time,  or  does  the  pulse  of  eternity  beat  within 
him  ?  Does  he  aim  at  personal  indulgence  and  profit,  or  at  the  gloiy 
of  God  ?  Has  he  sinister  or  generous  intentions  ?  Motive  will  be 
the  breath  of  moral  life  bearing  a  man  along  as  a  ship  is  wafted  by 
the  wind  that  fills  its  sails.  What  are  his  hahits  !  Inquiry  is  not 
made  about  solitary  acts  that  are  separate  and  rare,  but  such  as  aie 
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common,  regular,  loved,  and  chosen.  What  is  the  general  current  of 
thought,  aspiration,  and  desire  ?  Is  a  man  prayerful,  or  prayerless  ? 
Does  he  seek  to  serve  God  in  ordinary,  as  well  as  special,  matters  ? 
Does  he  "  set  the  Lord  always  before  him,"  or  is  his  life  void  of  such 
divine  elevation  ?  I^et  such  questions  be  answered,  and  the  main 
moral  features  of  any  one  are  before  us.  We  can  decide  whether  evil 
or  good,  worldly  or  heavenly  character,  is  growing  up  within.  Looking 
out  upon  men,  we  can  stand  in  no  doubt  as  to  how  multitudes  are  to 
be  classed.  Living  the  life  of  the  present,  of  worldliness,  and  self- 
gratification,  they  have  an  earthly  impress  enstaraped  upon  them. 
Only  now  and  then  convictions  flash,  like  summer  lightning,  through 
the  mind,  as  transient  and  as  unheeded.  Tens  of  thousands  bear 
witness  to  this.  But  do  we  find  a  man  such  as  the  Apostle  Paul — 
strong  in  faith,  fervent  in  zeal,  consecrated  in  life,  pure  in  feeling, 
prayerful,  and  tender,  seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  salvation  of  men — 
we  see  one  of  heavenly  mould  and  noble  lineaments.  Do  we  find 
such  an  one  as  the  Apostle  John — spiritual,  loving,  delighting  in  divine 
fellowship — ^here  is  one  with  soul  kindled  from  heaven,  and  increasingly 
acquiring  a  closer  likeness  to  God.  There  are  two  main  bases  on  which 
men  buUd — ^rock,  or  sand.  Great  variety  may  appear  in  the  uprearing 
of  all  the  buildings,  but  the  moral  material  of  the  structures  will 
correspond  with  the  foundation  chosen. 

Secondly,  Christ  will  "find  '*  a  man  as  to  his  character.  He  will 
discriminate  as  to  what  sort  it  is. 

The  word  "  find  "  is  in  the  style  of  Christ — eg,,  "  When  the  Son  of 
man  cometh  will  'H.efind  faith  on  the  earth  ? "  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh,  ahBR  find  watching."  "  Watch,  lest 
coming  suddenly  He  findeth  you  sleeping."  Discovery,  and  discern- 
ment, of  formed  and  unquestionable  character  is  meant  Quest  will 
not  be  for  anything  new,  but  for  results,  as  the  vinedresser  comes  to 
his  vineyard  for  fruit.  In  His  earthly  life  Christ  is  often  represented 
as  having  such  insight.  Looking  full  upon  some  who  rejected  Him, 
He  said,  "  I  know  you  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you."  In 
presence  of  the  guile  and  subtilty  of  others  it  is  said,  "  He  perceived 
the  thought  of  their  heart."  When  Nicodemus  came,  Christ  discerned 
his  timidity,  his  pride,  yet  his  inner  spirit  turning  to  the  light.  When 
the  young  ruler  came,  Christ  saw  much  that  was  good,  but  distin- 
guished the  weak  point.  As  He  chose  His  disciples  He  knew  them* 
"  One  of  you  is  a  devil "  1    The  hollow-hearted  Pharisee,  the  sceptical 
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Sadducee,  the  treacherous  Herodians,  Herod  and  Pilate,  Martha  and 
Mary — Christ  knew  the  moral  character  of  each. 

He  is  a  "  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart "  stilL 
We  gaze  on  a  crowd,  and  the  greatest  contrasts  may  be  there — wolf  and 
lamb,  chaff  and  wheat.  We  know  them  not,  but  Christ  distinguishes. 
Men  may  sometimes  be  credited  with  acuteness  to  read  their  fellow 
men.  Naj)oleon  Buonaparte  was  said  to  be  thus  particularly  skilful 
But  if  this  is  so  at  all,  He  who  has  given  the  power  must  Himself 
have  it  in  perfection.  "  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see ;  He 
that  teacheth  men  knowledge,  shall  not  He  know  ?" 

His  insight  is  unerring.  A  chemist  may  put  into  your  hand  a  glass 
of  colourless  and  transparent  fluid.  But  one  drop  of  some  test  acid, 
and  the  whole  is  changed.  We  may  have  to  do  with  men  who  seem 
reputable ;  we  take  them  as  Christians,  but  perhaps  some  spiritual  test 
applied  may  bring  a  startling  revelation.  Prayerless,  unloving,  proud, 
covetous,  sinful  in  secret,  they  may  appear.  We  may  deal  with  others 
and  doubt.  We  are  not  sure  concerning  characteristics  and  qualities 
we  notice.  Professor  Faraday  once  placed  before  a  friend  a  jar  con- 
taining a  turbid  liquid.  He  applied  a  test,  and  the  gold  that  was 
held  in  solution  was  immediately  precipitated.  So  Christ  shall  prove, 
and  the  graces  and  excellences  of  godly  character  shall  be  disclosed. 

There  is  no  resjyed  of  persons  with  Christ.  Deference  for  social  or 
official  position  often  blinds  the  eyes  of  men.  But  strip  ofif  the  robes, 
tear  up  the  title,  burn  the  escutcheon,  dismiss  the  retinue,  in  unvar- 
nished plainness  shall  all  appetor  before  Christ,  and  be  dealt  with  by 
Him. 

What  warning  on  the  one  hand,  comfort  on  the  other,  this  truth  of 
discerning  power  should  minister.  How  miserable  to  be  a  man  of 
mere  creed,  no  shining  fruitful  life ;  a  Laodicean,  neither  cold  nor 

1  hot ;  a  formalist,  a  worldling,  a  hypocrite.    How  blessed  to  be  a  true, 

j  though  unfamed.  Christian^  a  sincere  and  decided  disciple.    Christ 

1  knows ;  nothing  can  be  hid. 

*!  Thirdly,  A  time  wUl  come  vjhen  fudgment  will  hefvUy  declared  smd 

\  fdt  icUh  all  its  conseqiiences, 

'I  When  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  He  came  not  to  judge  the  world  but 

}  to  save.  But  everything  tends  to  a  close — ^life  does,  the  day  of  xneicy, 

the  present  condition  of  the  earth  itself.   At  deatii,  at  the  close  of  the 

I  dispensation,  at  the  second  advent,  there  shall  .be  judgment    Then 

tares  and  wheat  shaU  be  discriminated  md  treaitod  apart 
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It  shall  be  judgment  by  Christ  in  all  His  Majesty.  "  The  Son  of  man? 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  Father,"  &c.  Sinai  was  solemn,  but 
infinitely  more  this  great  assize.  It  shall  be  accordirhg  to  prediction. 
Decisions  will  be  declared,  not  on  the  lines  of  new  principles  then  to 
be  announced,  but  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judt^e 
him  in  that  day."  From  such  judgment  there  can  be  no  escape.  Men 
now  cross  the  seas,  travel  in  distant  countries,  disguise  themselves,, 
and  sometimes  wrestle  with  and  overcome  their  captors,  that  they  may 
evade  justice,  but  there  can  be  no  flight  from,  or  resistance  to,  the 
hand  of  power  then.  The  activity  and  energy  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment was  of  Briarean  character.  It  watched  its  victims  with  Argus 
eyes,  and  stretched  out  after  them  a  hundred  hands ;  but  what  vigilance 
or  capability  could  equal  that  of  "  angels  who  excel  in  strength,"  and 
who  shall  do  His  commandments  when  He  sends  them  forth  to 
execute  His  will  ?  That  judgment  will  be  immutable  and  final.  "  Come, 
ye  blessed,"  or,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed."  Then  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the 
uttermost,  "  As  I  find  you,  so  will  I  judge  you,  saith  the  Lord."  The 
words  are  like  a  solemn  countenance  turned  towards  us  in  aspect  of 
kindness,  yet  of  seriousness.  Let  us  seek  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
found  of  Him  in  peace  without  spot  and  blameless. 

G.  McMlCHAEL,  B.A. 

Dudley. 


IV. 
Bt  the  Eev.  T.  M%  Morris,  Ipswich. 


EUNDISBUEGH.— The  church  in  this  village  was  formed 
in  the  year  1798,  by  a  draft  of  forty-three  members  from 
>^?^^  the  church  at  Stoke  Green,  Ipswich.  In  the  report  of  the 
°/^^  proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Association  at  their 
^'  meeting,  held  at  West  Eow,  June,  1799,  we  have  a  minute 
to  the  effect,  *'  That  forty-three  of  the  Ipswich  members  were  given 
up  to  be  embodied  alb  Grundisburgh,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
iBvother  ThompiBoii ; "  while  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
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resolved  to  receive  the  church  thus  formed  into  the  Association.  Tho 
history  of  the  church  at  Grundisburgh  is  so  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Culpho  Hall,  its  first  pastor,  that  I 
must  advert  to  his  self-denying  and  successful  labours,  to  which 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  Suffolk  owes  so  much,  though  they  extend 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  these  papers.  The  particulars  I 
give  are  taken  chiefly  from  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  "comprising  an  account  of  the  riots  and  persecution 
attending  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Wickham  Market  in  the 
year  1810,"  by  the  late  Mr.  A,  K.  Co  well,  of  Ipswich  and  Walton. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  in  the  year  1753  in  a  village  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  strict  Churchman.  He  was  in 
early  life  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  through 
a  conversation  with  a  pious  shoemaker  living  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Thoroughly  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  and  with  strong  pre- 
judices against  Dissent  in  all  its  forms,  after  embracing  the  great 
doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  fijid  some 
Episcopal  Church  where  these  doctrines  were  preached ;  but  in  this 
attempt,  though  he  travelled  far  and  wide,  he  utterly  failed.  It  was 
to  him  an  occasion  both  of  astonishment  and  regret,  that  doctrines 
which  he  could  find  in  the  Homilies  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  could  nowhere  hear  in  the  sermons  of  .the  cleigy.  At 
this  time  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  going  to  a  meeting-house  to 
hear  a  Dissenting  minister :  that  he  would  have  accounted  as  an  almost 
unpardonable  sin.  At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  prayer- 
meeting,  with  which  he  was  very  much  pleased ;  but  he  still  thought 
that  the  Church  was  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship,  and  that 
to  forsake  it  was  a  sin  against  God  and  the  State.  About  this  time 
the  shoemaker  before  mentioned  died,  and  Mr.  Thompson  received  a 
letter  informing  him  of  his  happy  and  triumphant  end,  and  that  Mr. 
George  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Stoke  Green,  Ipswich,  was 
to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  He  went  to  hear  that  sermon,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  on  his  return  he  found  his 
parents  heart-broken,  as  if  the  greatest  calamity  had  befallen  them : 
and  they  declared  that  they  would  rather  follow  him  to  his  grave 
than  that  he  should  forsake  his  Church.  After  a  season  of  very  pain* 
ful  perplexity,  occasioned  in  part  by  the  strength  of  his  own  preju- 
dices, and  in  part  by  the  determined  and  even  bitter  opposition  of 
his  friends,  he  became  a  Dissenter,  for  the  simple  reason,  at  firsts  that 
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he  could  not  find  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  the 
religious  teaching  he  wanted.  But  after  a  while,  examining  into  the 
principles  of  Dissent,  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  joined  the  church  at 
Stoke  Green,  Ipswich,  September  2nd,  1780,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Eev.  G,  Hall.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  step  he  had 
to  endure  much  persecution  both  from  his  own  and  his  wife's  parents, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  stand  firm. 

After  his  baptism  and  union  with  the   church,  his  conduct  was 
exceedingly  exemplary,  and  the  church  perceiving  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  endowed  with  gifts  suitable  to  the  oflBce, 
'  unanimously  chose  him  a  deacon  in  the  year  1784 ;  and  such  was  the 
confidence  that  both  minister  and  people  reposed  in  him,  that  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  he  was  the  only  acting  deacon,  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  though  he  lived  six  miles  distant  from  the  house 
of  God,  he  was  never  absent  for  a  single  Sabbath.    For  several  years 
before  he  became  a  minister,  he  was  very  usefully  employed  in  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  from  house  to  house,  where  people  met  for 
prayer  and  reading  the  Word.    Mr.  Keeb]e,  late  of  Blandford  Street 
Chapel,  London,  dated  his  conversion  from  one  of  these  services.    The 
success  of  these  labours  of  love  induced  the  church  to  request  him  to 
exercise  his  gifts  with  a  view  to  the  public  ministry,  and  on  October 
31st,  1796,  he  was  formally  set  apart  to  that  work  by  the  church, 
which  gave  him  "  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  gifts,  and  preach  the 
(Jospel  where  God  in  His  providence  should  call  him."     A  short  time 
after  this.  Providence  opened  an  effectual  door  for  his  labours  at 
Grundisburgh,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from  his  own  residence, 
Culpho  Hall.    As  we  have  seen,  a  church  was  formed  at  Grundis- 
burgh by  a  dismissal  of  forty-three  members  from  Stoke  Green, 
Ipswich.    These  were  dismissed  July  8th,  1798,  and  on  July  19th  in 
that  same  year  Mr.- Thompson  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  strictly  a  village  preacher,  and  was  hold, 
deservedly,  in  very  high  esteem  in  all  that  part  of  the  county  in 
which  he  laboured  so  untiringly  and  for  so  many  years.  In  the 
village  of  Grundisburgh  he  collected  a  congregation  of  some  800 
persons,  and  during  his  ministry  gathered  members  to  his  church  out 
of  fifty-five  different  parishes.  His  ministry  was  blessed  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  During  his  pastorate  he  baptized  and  added  to  the 
church  658  persons,  and  was  instrumental  in  planting  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood four  additional  churches — Otley,  Tunstall,  Charsfield,  and 

36 
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Sutton — ^in  doing  which  he  dismissed  some  169  members  from  the 
church  at  Grundisburgh.  Prom  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  expended 
his  property,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  esteeming  it  an  honour  and  a 
privilege  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  His  cause. 

Many,  now  living,  have  heard  *  their  parents  speak  of  the  riots  that 

attended  the  eSbrts  he  made  to  introduce  the  Gospel  to  Wickham 

Market.    The  first  meeting,  which  was  held  September,  1810,  was 

interrupted  by  a  riotous  mob  of  nearly  one  thousand  persons,  and  at 

every  fresh  attempt  to  hold  services  the  mob  assembled  in  increasing 

numbers  and  with  increasing  violence,  till  their  conduct  became  so 

outrageous  that  bills  of    indictment    were  preferred    against  the 

ringleaders  at  the  Woodbridge  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  the  Grand  Jury 

ignored  the  bills.    The  mob,  therefore,  took  fresh  courage,  and  when 

the   Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  unable  to  believe  the  reports  that  had 

reached  him  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  rioters,  went  himself  to 

preach,  the  interruption  was  so  violent  that  the  congregation  was 

obliged  to  disperse.    The  protection  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

was  next  applied  for  in  February,  1811.    The  Court  granted  a  rule 

to  show  cause  against  six  persons,  who,  to  disentangle  themselves  from 

this  rule,  pleaded  guilty,  and  paid  the  sum  of  two  hundred  guineas, 

and  entered  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  for  ever.     This  and 

other  acts  of   illiberality  induced     some    gentlemen    of    different 

denominations  to  form  "The  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection 

of  Religious  Liberty."      This  society  paid  the  costs  of    the  law 

proceedings  in  this  case,  and  presented  the  two  hundred  guineas  to 

the  Suffolk  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on 

the  condition  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wickham  Market  should  always 

be  well  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Mr.  Thompson  continued  his  labours  till  within  two  Sabbaths  of 
his  death.  He  died  October  9th,  1829,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  Not  less  than  1,500  people  assembled  to  hear  the  funeral 
sermon  whicli  was  preached  by  his  friend,  Mr.  A.  K.  Cowell.  His 
labours  are  still  gratefully  referred  to  in  not  a  few  of  the  villages  of 
East .  Suffolk,  while  the  name  of  John  Thompson,  of  Culpho,  is 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  many  as  a  household  word.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Collins,  only 
recently  deceased,  and  whose  pastorate  extended  over  fiffy  years. 
HoRHAM. — The  Gospel  was  introduced  into  this  village  in  .1793,  \tj 
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the  preaching  of  Mr.  Farmary,  of  Diss ;  Mr.  Wearing,  of  Eendham ; 
and  Mr.  Hum,  of  Debenham ;  the  two  last-named  being  Congrega- 
tional ministers.  In  the  Diss  Church  Book,  under  date  June  18th,  1799, 
we  have  the  following  entry : — **  Thirteen  members  were  given  up  to  be 
embodied  as  a  separate  church,*  Horam,  SuflTolk,  whose  names  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  book  as  dismissed  to  Horam."  A  chapel  was  built 
that  same  year  on  ground  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Culham,  of 
Wilby ;  while  Mr.  Manser,  who  was  dismissed  from  Shelfanger,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  October  8th,  1799. 

Otley. — The  following  account  I  take  from  a  MS.  read  at  the 
Jubilee  Service  at  Otley,  kindly  lent  me  by  the  Eev.  P.  B.  Woodgate, 
the  present  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  Otley  : — "  It  appears  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Culpho,  who,  in  November,  1798, 
procured  a  licence,  and  came  and  preached  at  Framsden  (the 
adjoining  village)  in  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  JIunt .  This  indefatig- 
able minister  continued  his  services  once  a  fortnight,  on  week 
evenings,  amid  much  opposition  for  several  months,  until  some  who 
feared  the  Lord  expressed  their  earnest  desire  that,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  there  should  be  preaching  on  the  Lord's-day  also ; 
consequently  Mr.  Fenn,  then  a  member  at  Stoke  Green,  Ipswich, 
was  invited  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath.  After  some  consideration  he 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  people,  and  began  his  ministry  early 
in  June,  1799.  At  this  period  it  pleased  God  to  display  His  power 
and  grace  in  blessing  the  instrumentality  employed  ;  for  in  September 
following  there  were  six,  and  soon  after  there  were  ten  more  persons 
baptized  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  added  to  the  church  at  Grundisburgh, 
During  the  winter  of  1799,  this  little  company  continued  to  meet 
for  Divine  worship  at  Mr.  Hunt's  house,  and  it  appears  to  have  had 
many  soul-refreshing  seasons  at  its  conferences  and  prayer-meetings. 
About  January,  1800,  they  prayed  and  consulted  together,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  of  uniting  and  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
procure  ground  and  build  a  house  for  God.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1800  a  few  rods  of  ground  were  purchased,  and  a  building  on  the 
spot  where  we  are  now  assembled  was  commenced,  the  walls  of  which 
rose  rapidly,  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work."  The  chapel  was 
opened  for  Divine  worship  June  25th,  1800,  on  which  day  twenty- 
four  members,  dismissed  from  Grundisburgh,  were   formed  into  a 

churdi,  while,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  James  Fenn,  who  had  been  for 
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some  time  ministering  to  them,  was  publicly  ordained  as  their  pastor. 
The  church  thus  founded  rapidly  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
year  1806  they  reported  to  the  Association  a  membership  of  122. 

The  only  other  church  coming  within  the  limits  assigned  to  these 
papers  is  that  of  Bukt  St.  Edmunds.  There  is  reason  for  belieying 
that  for  some  considerable  time  before  the  formation  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  this  town  there  was  a  number  of  friends  resident  there, 
holding  Baptist  principles,  in  the  habit  of  worshipping,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  Independent  congregation  at  Whiting  Street  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Steward 
came  to  reside  in  Bury,  and  shortly  after  opened  his  house. for  prayer 
on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  They  next  had  a  weekly  lecture  on 
Wednesdays,  and  after  some  time  preaching  was  conunenced  on 
Lord's-days,  when  ministers  from  the  neighbourhood  came  to  supply. 
Among  those  who  occasionally  ministered  to  this  little  company  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Bidley,  of  Ipswich,  whose  services  seem  to  have  met 
with  great  acceptance,  so  much  so  that  they  urged  him  to  come  among 
them  as  their  minister.  This  proposal  was  made  in  the  early  pait  of 
the  year  1799,  and  was  one  which  Mr.  Eidley  felt  he  could  not  accede 
to  without  grave  and  careful  consideration ;  and  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Association,  held  in  June  of  that  year  at  West  Bow,  Mildenhall,  it  is 
recorded  that  "  brother  Eidley  of  Ipswich  asked  advice  about  going 
to  Bury  to  preach  constantly  on  Lord's-days,  at  the  request  of  a  Mr. 
Steward  and  friends.  He  was  advised  to  go."  He  seems  soon  after 
this  to  have  removed  his  residence  from  Ipswich  to  Bury,  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  town. 
He  preached  at  first  in  Mr.  Steward's  house,  but,  the  congregations 
there  increasing,  it  was  felt  needful  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
more  commodious  place  of  meeting,  and  the  friends  made  it  a  matter 
of  special  and  continued  prayer  that  they  might  be  provided  with  a 
chapel,  and  at  last  one  was  built  in  Nether  Baxter  Street,  which  was 
opened  for  public  worship  July  29th,  1800.  The  first  church  book, 
after  setting  forth  the  ''  confession  of  Faith  and  covenant  articles  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  of  the  Baptist  denomination  meeting  for  puUic 
worship  at  Nether  Baxter  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  shows  that  on 
July  29th,  1800,  the  church  was  formed  by  the  subscription  of  ten 
persons  to  the  afore-mentioned  confession  of  Faith  and  covenant 
August  19  th  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Thomas  Bidley  became  pastor  of 
the  church.    Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  the  now  large  and 
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flourishing  church  meeting  in  Garland  Street  chapel,  a  chapel  which 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  lengthened  and  very  successful 
ministry  of  the  late  Bev.  Cornelius  Elven.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
1868,  about  five  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Elven  said :  "  About  forty- 
six  years  ago  I  was  chosen  pastor  of  this  church,  then  consisting  of 
forty  members ;  in  May,  1834,  the  present  chapel  was  opened ;  and 
during  my  pastorate  1,338  persons  have  been  baptized,  seven  churches 
have  been  formed  from  this,  pastors  have  gone  to  sixteen  churches, 
we  have  nine  village  stations  regularly  supplied,  and  a  membership 
of  some  six  hundred  persons." 

The  church  book  contains  no  record  of  interest  within  the  limits 
of  time  covered  by  these  papers,  but  a  few  words  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  to  whose  active  and  self-denying 
labours  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  owed  very  much.  Mr.  Eidley  was  bom  in  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  the  year  1747,  and  settied  in  business  as  a  merchant 
in  Ipswich  when  quite  a  young  man,  in  which  calling  he  was  greatly 
prospered.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  him  by  His  grace  when  young 
in  life,  and  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  in  Wolverstone  in  the  year 
1770,  which  church  was  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev 
Samuel  Sowden.  In  1784,  we  are  told  that,  "  brother  Ridley  was 
called  to  preach,  after  repeated  trials,  before  the  church."  Mr. 
Eidley  appears  to  have  rendered  important  services,  both  as  a  deacon 
and  a  brother  called  by  the  church  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  He 
often  assisted  his  pastor,  Mr.  Hall,  both  in  preaching  and  in  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  we  gather  from  the  church 
book  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  church  from  Wolverstone  to 
Stoke  Green,  Ipswich,  the  church  meetings  were  still  frequently  held 
at  Wolverstone,  and  generally  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ridley. 
His  pastor,  Mr.  Hall,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Baptist 
•Register,  1801,  says  of  the  "late  worthy  man  and  minister,  my 
valuable  friend  Mr.  Ridley,"  "  he  occcwionally  preached  for  me,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  countiy,  with  much  success.  He  was  active  and 
iively  in  his  ministerial  employ ;  of  very  acceptable  talents ;  freely 
and  faithfully  preaching  the  Word ;  laying  himself  out  by  his  purse, 
prayers,  preaching,  and  counsel  for  the  good  of  others.  Gk)d  had  greatiy 
blessed  him  in  Providence,  and  his  house  was  open  to  the  godly  poor 
Its  well  as  to  others.  A  prospect  of  raising  a  Baptist  church  at  Bury 
Appearing,  and  his  labours  being  eamesUy  requested  there^  after  due 
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deliberation  and  prayer,  and  occasicmal  services  amongst  the  people, 
he  quitted  business  in  Ipswich,  and/ from  love  to  souls,  remoTed 
thither  freely  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  in  August,  1800,  after  an 
honourable  connection  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  (with  Mra  Eidley) 
had  a  dismission  from  the  church  here,  to  that  formed  in  his  native 
town."    Mr.  Hall  furnishes  a  lengthened  and  very  interesting  account 
of  Mr.  Bidley's  last  illness : — ''  He  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  he 
should  die  on  a  Lord's-day,  and  so  he  did,  for  on  Sabbath  morning, 
the  27th  of  September,  1801,  about  six  o'clock,  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus."     I  have  alluded  at  this  length  to  Mr.  Thomas  Eidley,  be- 
cause he  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  a  class  of  men  to  whose 
labours  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Suffolk  owes  veiy  much ;  men 
of  considerable  means,  and  good  social  position,  who,  while  canying 
on  business,  or  after  retiring  from  business,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  stated,  or  occasional,  ministry  of  the  Word.     Many  of  our 
most  successful  Suffolk  pastors  have  been  men  of  this  class.    It  is 
enough  to  mention  the  familiar  names  of   Hitchcock,  Thompson, 
Eidley,  Cowell,  and  Elven,  and  we  have,  happily,  some  still  labouiing 
among  us  on  the  same  lines.    Many  of  those  denominational  diffi- 
culties which  have  recently  engaged  a  great  deal  of  attention  would 
be  at  once  and  very  pleasantly  solved,  by  men  of  this  class  coming  to 
the  front  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church.    We  are  thankful 
for  what  has  been  done  by  such  labourers  in  Suffolk,  and«  if  the  tale 
were  told,  probably  other  counties  have  quite  as  good  a  record  to 
show. 


%\%  i0ll  ffaU- 


HAT  spiritual  authority  is  there  requiring  a  ChristiaB 
to  join  a  particular  church  ?  How  dp  you  make  it  oat 
that  our  Lord  enjoins  it  % "  Those  questions  are  uttered 
by  the  trimmers  in  religion  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as 
if  they  might  defiantly  pause  for  a  reply. 
"  There  are  persons  whose  attachment  to  evangelical  tmUi  appeals 
to  be  grounded  only  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  escape  from  penalty, 
imd  attainment  of  ultimate  happinefi&  And  there  is  a  laiga  cilaae 
vho  have  a  secret,  perhaps  luioooacious,  desire  to  keep  open  a  fine  of 
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retreat  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  they  affect  extra  jetdousy  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  cause,  which  often  means  the  preservation  of  a 
loophole  for  themselves.  These  we  do  not  care  to  attach  until  they 
have  obtained  deeper,  truer,  more  altruistic  views  and  experience  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  But  such  questions  are  also  asked  in  a 
querulous  tone  by  timid,  nervous,  and  yet  conscientious  converts,  who 
need  only  the  spur  of  conviction.  The  anomalous  condition  of  our 
churches,  in  many  of  which  some  of  the  best  work  comes  from  out- 
siders, requires  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject ;  for  the 
result  is  a  blurred  outline  in  the  picture  of  the  church,  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  all  appeals  grounded  on  the  New  Testament  statement  of  its 
high  vocation  and  glory. 

The  question  appears  to  be  determined  by  positive  laws,  by  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  precedent.  Our  Lord  chose 
His  apostles  as  a  select  body,  defined  and  banded  by  a  law  of  asso- 
ciation ;  and  so,  after  His  resurrection,  if  not  before,  His  followers 
consorted  together  as  known  persons  who  had  taken  up  a  profession 
which  visibly  and  avowedly  differentiated  them  from  the  others.  The 
disciples,  the  120,  and  the  3,000,  and  the  subsequent  additions,  are 
i^oken  of  as  a  body,  incorporated  by  common  professed  love  to  their 
Lord,  avowed  in  baptism,  recognised  among  each  other,  and  confessed 
before  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  set  forth  or  better  established  in  the 
narrative  of  the  apostolic  church  than  the  decided,  marked,  corporate 
existence  of  a  distinct  body  of  believers,  with  laws,  polity,  objects, 
and  duties  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Church  in  the  aggregate  or  as 
local  churches.  The  whole  apostolic  code,  as  well  as  the  commands 
of  our  Lord,  assume  the  existence  of  such  organisations  as  a  fact. 

If  there  is  by  Divine  authority  this  principle  of  segregation,  it 
follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  individuals  to  obey  the  law,  and  the 
precedent  of  the  apostolic  church  and  of  all  subsequent  times  con- 
firms this.  A  visible  church  is  dealt  with,  and  this  cannot  be  without 
visible  profession.  The  Church  is  an  objective  fact,  and  can  only  be 
realised  in  the  duty  of  the  living,  changing,  sentient  units :  '*  My 
sheep  know  My  voice,  and  they  follow  Me."  The  flock  is  to  exist, 
and  be  manifest  as  a  flock.  There  is  a  fold,  and  all  the  sheep  are 
under  law  to  gather  themselves  into  it.  The  saints  are  to  constitute 
this  assembly.    The  proposition  is  too  plain  for  proof  to  be  necessaiy 

But  the  objector  avades  the  obligation  by  saying  that  he  belongs  to 
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the  Church  universal ;  that  all  the  promises  and  rewards  attached  to 
the  grand  confederation  are  therefore  his.  Well,  this  may  be  so,  bat 
with  the  disqualification  that  he  is  living  in  disobedience,  we  leave 
him  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  professed  loyalty.  Under  feudal 
law,  the  vassal  who  refused  to  come  at  the  call  of  his  territorial  chief 
would  not  be  allowed  to  shelter  himself  under  the  pretext  that  he 
was  serving  the  lord  paramount ;  nor  can  the  Christian  claim  the 
immunities  of  a  follower  who  is  disobeying  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 
Can  we  close  up  our  ranks,  increase  our  efficiency,  and  prepare  for 
the  roll  call  ?  There  is  a  well-known  practice  in  our  Sunday-schools 
of  the  children  who  are  loosely  attached  during  the  year  eagerly 
claiming  a  place  when  the  anniversary  comes  round,  with  its  tea  and 
treats.  Are  our  unattached  friends  going  to  be  subject  to  a  similar 
charge  for  ever  ? 

We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  those  records  of  the  future  called 
the  Book  of  Bemembrance  and  the  Book  of  life,  out  of  which  the 
final  sentences  at  the  Great  Judgment  are  to  be  read,  nor  the 
"general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  who  are  enrolled  in 
Heaven"  (Heb.  xii.  23),  thus  honourably  fixing  for  eternity  the 
process  symbolised  here  by  the  roll  of  church  members,  the  record  of 
the  visible  fellowship  of  Christ's  followers.  S.  R  P. 


#Intn;ax|2^« 


MR.  JAMES  cox. 

|T  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Baptist  church  at  Stratfoid-on-Avon  loit|  by 
death,  its  founder,  Mr.  James  Coz,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-thxee. 
He  was  bom  in  Birminghamy  where  hia  fiEither  was  a  timber- 
merchant.  Owing  to  his  father's  ill-health  for  some  years,  and  con- 
eequent  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  and  his  brothers  did  not  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  education  which  they  might  otherwise  have  done ;  for  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  whole  care  of  the  family  came  upon  himself  and  a  brother  who 
was  still  yoimger.  Bat  James,  though  obliged  to  work  haid  to  wi^wt^iw  Kima^lf^ 
his  mother,  and  sick  father,  also  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  yet  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  an  evening  schooL  At  seventeen  he  joined  the  church  at 
Newhall  Street,  being  there  baptized  by  Mr.  Hatchings,  the  pastor,  after  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  B.  H.  (subsequently  Dr.)  Draper.  At  that  time  he  had  began  to  show  a 
''  greed  ^  of  sermons,  and  the  most  noted  preachers  of  the  day  m  the  town  where 
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he  lived,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were  diligently  resorted  to  by  him,  and 
moot  attentively  heard.  Those  were  the  days  of  Isaiah  Birt,  Thomas  Swan,  and 
Thomas  Morgan,  among  the  Baptists ;  and  of  John  Angell  James  and  Timothy 
East,  among  the  Independents.  To  hear  these,  and  other  approved  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  he  would  walk  long  distances,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  miles,  on 
a  Lord's  Day.  When  about  twenty-four,  he  engaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to 
Messrs.  Greaves,  who  were  then  in  the  timber  trade  at  Stratfoid-on-Avon.  In 
this  neighbourhood  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  taking  the  business  of  his 
employers,  and  afterwards  residing  in  the  house  at  Shottery  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Bichard  Greaves. 

At  Stratford  he  married  Mrs.  Thomas  Adams,  a  widow  lady  of  eminent  piety 
and  great  energy  of  character  ;  whose  memory,  as  Mrs.  Cox,  is  fragrant  among 
the  older  part  of  the  churches  all  around  that  neighbourhood.  With  her  he 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  a  union  most  happy  in  itself  and  of  great  blessing 
to  others.  Though  attending  the  Independent  Chapel,  Mrs.  Cox  was  styled  by 
some  a  ''  Methodist,"  because  she  received  into  her  house  the  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  body,  who  were  at  that  time  endeavouring  to  establish  a  society  of  their 
own  order. 

In  1832  Mr.  Cox  and  a  few  friends  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  move  in  the 
town  on  behalf  of  the  Baptists,  and  preaching  was  commenced  in  a  temporary 
structure  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Cox's  business  premises  in  High  Street.  In  a  few 
years  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  build  their  present  chapel  in 
Payton  Street,  for  which  Mr.  Cox  had  prepared  the  oak  for  the  pews  by  long  and 
careful  seasoning,  that  nothing  faulty  should  come  into  the  sanctuary. 

He  also  laid  himself  out  to  free  the  new  building  from  debt,  cheerfully  taking 
a  journey  to  Liverpool,  and  trudging  its  streets  and  suburbs,  weary  and  footsore, 
to  solicit  aid  on  this  behal£  With  the  first  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  James  Cubitt, 
he  maintained  a  brotherly  communion,  broken  only  by  death ;  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Todd,  of  Sydenham,  a  succeeding  pastor,  frequently,  in  after  years,  repaired  to 
Shottery,  to  recall  the  memories  of  pleasing  past  associations.  For  forty  years  he 
continued  to  hold  office  as  deacon,  which  office  he  resigned  some  few  years  before 
his  death.  In  1871  Mrs.  Cox  died,  leaving  a  void  which  could  not  be  filled  up. 
Her  husband's  sojourn  on  earth  was  prolonged  nearly  twelve  years  after  her 
decease.  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  had  an  illness  of  some  few  months'  duration, 
from  which  he  appeared  to  have,  in  some  measure,  recovered ;  but  an  internal 
-disease,  from  which  he  had  sufifered  for  many  years,  was  not  removed,  and  a 
-sudden  attack  of  cold  brought  on  inflammation,  which  ended  in  death,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1882. 

Mr.  Cox  united  to  great  geniality  of  disposition  and  manner  remarkable  energy, 
'both  in  business  life  and  church  work.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who,  in  an 
indiscreet  zeal,  overlook  the  duties  which  lie  nearest  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  business  was  never  neglected,  time  and  strength  were  found  for  the  house 
and  ordinances  of  God.  His  pocket-books  of  an  early  dale  contain  the  memo- 
randa of  a  man  of  business,  together  with  extensive  notes  of  sermons  heard  both 
-an  Sundays  and  on  week-day  evenings ;  and  it  was  wonderful  that,  afflicted  as 
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he  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  by  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  he  could  take 
such  fall  reports  of  the  discourses  as  appear  in  his  paper.  He  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  adjoining  Payton  Street  Chapel  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Rd.  Hall,  of 
Newton  Abbot,  the  Rev.  J.  Pugh,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  taking  part  in  the 
services. 


THE  REV.  CHARLES  STOVEL. 

This  venerable  servant  of  Christ  departed  to  his  rest  on  Monday,  the  22nd  ult 
His  death  had  been  anticipated  for  some  time.  Mr.  Stovel  had  reached  the 
85th  year  of  his  age,  and  during  his  last  years  had  suflfered  from  great  physical 
feebleness,  which,  however,  did  not  lay  him  entirely  aside  from  his  work.  We 
have  no  space  at  present  for  a  sketch  of  his  career,  which,  in  many  respects, 
was  a  truly  remarkable  one.  He  possessed  in  no  small  degree  those  peculiar 
powers  of  inind  which  are  commonly  designated  by  the  word  qv^iMA.  As  a 
preacher  and  platform  orator  he  was  a  man  by  himself,  and  not  unfrequently 
impressed  sympathetic  hearers  with  the  idea  that  he  was  speaking  under  the  speU. 
of  a  Divine  afflatus.  He  never  descended  to  the  arts  of  a  mere  rhetorician  ;  he 
was  too  intensely  in  earnest  to  be  dependent  on  these.  His  power  always  struck 
us  as  being  that  of  intuition  rather  than  that  of  inductive  reasoning.  We  do  nd 
forget  that  he  was  a  considerable  controversialist,  and  that  his  opponents  found  in 
him  no  puny  antagonist.  We  only  wish  to  suggest  that  his  highest  power  was  of 
another  order,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  the  depth  and  religious  eamestneB 
of  his  insight  into  the  great  questions  which  engaged  his  thought  and  his 
solicitude.  Familiar  with  the  theological  speculations  of  his  time,  none  of  them 
impaired  his  confidence  in,  but  rather  intensified  his  attachment  to,  the  primarj 
verities  of  the  evangelical  faith  ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  one  of  the  ablest  efforts  of 
his  mind  was  that  which  produced  his  lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  Christtaa 
Association  some  six  and  thirty  years  ago,  on  "  The  IVuths  Peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Principal  Proof  of  which  they  axe  Susceptible."  HLs  services  to 
the  Anti-slaveiy  cause,  and  to  the  cause  of  Religious  EquaUty,  cannot  be  easily 
over-estimated.  He  was  not  without  his  eccentricities.  He  had  to  contend  with 
faults  of  temper,  which,  however,  were  more  troublesome  to  liitnaAlf  than  to  those 
ui>on  whom  they  found  vent  He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and,  in  coBsecxa* 
tion  to  his  Divine  Lord,  he  aerred  his  generation  long,  faithfully,  and  welL 


THE  REV.  J.  H.  MILLARD,  B«A 
Ov  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Stovel  died,  another  of  our  well-known 
esteemed  ministers  entered  into  his  rest  We  cannot  claim  ibr  Mr.  MiUwd 
the  intellectual  powers  which  have  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Stovel,  and  vhkh 
iA  him  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  unique;  but  Mr.  Millead  vae 
a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  in  hii  own  way  hia  li&  was  one  of  beautif oL 
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and  exemplaty  deyotion  to  the  aervice  of  Christ  Twice  pastor  of  the  churchr 
at  Huntingdon — ^in  the  first  instance  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  second 
for  fourteen — ^he  did  a  noble  work  in  that  town  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  and  lovingly  remembered. 
For  five  years  he  served  the  Church  at  Maze  Pond,  London.  With  his  second 
pastorate  at  Huntingdon  he  combined  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  it  was  during  his  period  of  office  that  the  Union  developed 
very  much  of  the  vitality  and  influence  it  now  possesses.  His  Union  secretary- 
ship was  followed  by  that  of  the  Home  and  Irish  Mission.  This  latter  secretary- 
ship  ceased  when  the  management  of  the  Mission  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  3iillard  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  oversight  of  the  new  Trinity 
Baptist  Church,  Green-hiU,  Derby,  where  he  laboured,  amidst  some  difficulties, 
but  not  without  cheering  tokens  of  success,  till  within  a  week  or  two  of  his. 
decease  at  sixty-four  years  of  age. 


%\%  ^.  M.  '^ah  iaiiern. 


|UR  readers  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  the  Kev.  W.  Poole  Balfem,  of 
Brighton,  is  compelled  by  age  and  sickness  to  retire  from  ministerial 
work ;  but  their  grief  will  be  deepened  when  they  learn  that  to 
physical  infirmity  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  straitened  circumstances 
is  added.  For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Balfern  has  been  an  indefatigable  and  self- 
sacrificing  labourer  in  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Master.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  a  servant  of  Christ,  so  true  to  the  Gospel,  and  so  useful  to  his  fellow-men, 
should  have  to  suffer  thus  severely,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  will  be  left  with- 
out brotherly  sympathy  and  help.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  no  resources 
beyond  those  derivable  from  the  Annuity  Fund,  and  that  even  these  will  not 
be  available  for  another  year.  Mr.  Balfem  has  not  only  been  a  faithful  preacher, 
but  also  a  writer  of  spiritually  helpful  books  ;  whilst  lus  poetic  productions  have 
been  numerous,  and  always  healthy  and  interesting.  Such  a  man  must  not  be 
suJQfered  to  sink  into  want.  A  testimonial  has  been  liberally  started,  with  strong 
^commendations  from  the  Bevs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Angus,  Charles  Bullock,. 
B.D.  (editor  of  Thjt  Fireside^  and  formerly  Bector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester),  and 
J.  B.  Figgis,  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Church,  Brighton.  Readers  of  ours 
who  can  contribute  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  and  their  contributions  may 
b^  sent  to  the  Bev.  J.  Bigwood,  Brighton  (treasurer),  or  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Baynes,. 
Baptist  Mission  House,  Id,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
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A  PoFULiJEt  CoiCMSNTABT  ON  THE  Ni^w  TESTAMENT.  With  lUustratioxis  and 
Maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Schiaff,  D.D.,  &c.  In  Four  Volumea.  VoL  IV.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Bevelation.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1883. 

The  concluding  volume  of  this  important  work  will  more  than  maintain  the  high 
reputation  of  its  predecessors,  and  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  readers  as 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  series.  It  is  nearly  five  years  since  the  section  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  was  published.  We  cordially  welcomed  it  as  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  work  which,  if  it  were  executed  throughout  in  the  same  scholarly, 
evangelical,  and  generous  spirit,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular 
•of  our  age.  Our  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed.  Each  succeeding  volume 
has  displayed  keen  critical  acumen,  sound  hermeneutical  judgment,  and 
expository  powers  of  a  very  high  order.  Dr.  Schafifs  own  contributions,  Professor 
Milligan's  on  the  Fourth  Qospel,  those  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  on  the  Thessaloniana, 
and  of  Dean  Plumptre  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  are  especially  noteworthy,  and 
if  we  have  in  this  volume  no  work  of  greatly  superior  value  to  the  best  of  that 
we  have  named,  we  have  very  little  that  falls  below  it  The  average  excellence 
is  considerably  higher  than  we  could  have  anticipated,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
editor  has  unquestionably  reserved  his  best  unto  the  last.  The  contributors  to 
the  Commentary  are  Dr.  Angus  on  Hebrews  and  Jude ;  Dr.  Gloag  on  James, 
Professor  Salmond  on  1  and  2  Peter,  Dr.  Pope  on  1, 2  and  3  John,  and  Professor 
Milligan  on  the  Revelations.  The  work  of  all  is  excellent,  there  is  not  a  weak 
part  in  it  Dr.  Angus  is  at  his  best,  and  displays  at  every  step  a  breadth  and 
^oroughness  of  knowledge,  a  facility  to  elucidate  his  discussions  by  the  most 
recondite  facts,  together  with  a  clearness  and  precision  of  statement  which  render 
his  writing  as  intelligible  and  attractive  to  English  readers  as  they  are  satis&ctory 
•and  helpful  to  scholmrs.  We  cannot  fully  endorse  his  position  as  to  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Apollos),  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that  position 
•could  not  be  more  forcibly  stated  ;  while  the  mastery  of  the  patristic  literature  in 
relation  to  the  external  evidence  proves  this  much,  at  any  rate,  that  the  advocates  of 
Apollos  must  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  internal  evidence.  The  commentary  on 
the  Hebrews  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be— brief,  pithy,  and  luminous ; 
fall  of  subtle  discernment,  tracing  with  reverent  and  careful  hand  the  prc^^reBi  of 
the  writer's  thought,  and  exhibiting  its  manifold  connections  and  harmonicfl^ 
showing  also  its  practical  bearings  on  the  problems  of  our  own  life.  Tlie  expoaition 
of  the  difficult  passage  in  ch.  vi.  4 — 7  is  the  soundest  and  most  conclusive  we  have 
^en.  The  only  regiet  these  "  Notes  ^  leave  on  our  mind  is  that  Dr.  Angus  has 
not  given  ua  more  work  of  the  same  class.  May  we  venture  to  express  the  hope 
ihat  this  is  not  the  only  commentary  we  shall  have  from  his  pen  t    Dr.  Gloag^ 
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the  author  of  our  best  English  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  writes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James  with  a  thoughtfolness,  an  in8ight,|and  a  practical  wisdom 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  ezcursns  on  the  relation  of  faith  and 
works  is  specially  valnable.  Dr.  Salmond  is  a  writer  with  whom  we  have  not 
been  previously  acquainted,  but  he  has  given  ns  a  series  of  notes  which  are  of 
unquestioned  value.  Dr.  Pope  is  the  translator  of  Haupt's  great  work  on  the 
first  Johannine  epistle,  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  apostle  of  love.  Hi» 
work  cannot  rank  either  with  Hanpt's  or  Westcott's,  but  it  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  Dr.  Alexander's,  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  The  Apocal3rpse  is  discussed 
with  somewhat  greater  fulness  than  the  other  books  in  this  volume,  and  in  a 
peculiarly  sober  and  satisfactory  manner.  Dr.  MUligan  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  Johannine  Scriptures,  and  has  (as  readers  of  The  ExponJtor  will  remember) 
given  us  some  of  our  freshest  and  most  suggestive  discussions  on  them.  He  haff 
vindicated,  even  in  view  of  the  negative  critics,  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  its  later  date  than  many  of 
them  allow — 1.«.,  he  traces  it  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  (A.D.  95  or  96) ;  and  while 
he  recognises  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  Prtoterist,  the  Historical,  and  the 
Futurist  principles  of  interpretation,  he  adheres — rightly,  as  we  think — to  none 
of  them.  The  book  does  not  treat  of  *'  times  and  seasons,''  but  is  full  of  symbolie 
instruction  of  the  highest  moment  for  all  ages  and  places.  There  is  a  memorable 
passage  in  Dr.  Milligan's  introduction,  which  exhibits  what  we  believe  will  be 
the  universal  effect  of  a  right  use  of  the  methods  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the 
results  which  will  ultimately  be  ensured  even  by  the  researches  of  those  who 
r^ct  the  evangelical  faith.  "  The  disposition  to  turn  away  from  [this  book]  as 
an  insoluble  enigma  has  been  gradually  disappearing  ;  sneers  against  it  are  but 
little  heard,  and  its  interpretation  has  been  in  great  measure  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  theorists.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  aU 
this  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  those  negative  critics  who  have  laboured  so 
zealously  to  discredit  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament"  That  they  have 
had  other  ends  in  view  is  indeed  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  our  own  impression 
is  that  in  more  ways  than  one  critics  of  this  school  have  enabled  us,  or  will 
enable  us,  to  establish  on  a  wider  and  firmer  basis,  and  so  make  more  powerful,  the 
beliefs  they  aimed  to  overthrow.  Dr.  Milligan  knows  how  to  make  a  judicious 
use  of  their  work.  We  are  thankful  for  a  Commentary  so  able,  so  fully  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  altogether  so  opportune  as  this.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are 
a  great  addition  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 


The  Lipb  of  Christ.    By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Bijou  Edition,    In 
Five  Volumes.    London :  Casscll  &  Co.,  Limited.     1883. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  present  than  this 
dainty  edition  of  the  most  popular  book  of  our  day.  It  has,  we  believe,  been 
more  widely  read  than  any  other  work  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  demand 
for  it  shows  no  signs  of  abatement  The  bijou  edition  will  undoubtedly  popularise 
the  work  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Small  as  it  is  in  size  (royal  32moX  it  is  printed 
in  beautifully  dear  type,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  with  red  edges.    The 
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frontispieces  to  tbe  original  edition,  b j  Hobnan  Hunt,  are  xeptodnoed  on  a  ledneed 
scale,  wbile  tbe  footnotes  (wbicb  are  often  of  tbe  bighest  vahie)  and  appendices 
-are  given  complete.  As  a  gift-book  to  Sunday-scbool  teacbers,  elder  scbokffs,  and 
young  men  and  women  wbom  we  wisb  to  interest  in  the  highest  of  all  tbemeii 
tbe  work  is  unrivalled.  To  possess  a  pocket  edition  of  tbis  scholarly  and  brilliant 
work  is  no  ordinary  pleasure.  It  will  become  in  thousands  of  cases  a  cherislMd 
vadt  fiMcum. 


An  Old  Testament  Commentart  for  Enolish  Readers.  Edited  by  Charles 
J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BnstoL  Vols.  IL  and  III. 
London :  Cassell  h  Co. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary,  we  ventured 
to  predict  for  it  as  great  a  popularity  as  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  Bishop 
Ellicott's  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  and  our  prophecy  was  in  no 
Tespect  hazardous.    We  are  well  aware  that  a  work  of  this  nature  can  only  be 
tested  by  long  and  familiar  use.     It  must  be  more  or  less  constantly  consulted  in 
our  everyday  studies  before  we  can  measure  its  adaptability  to  its  end.    This  test 
we  have  applied  to  the  first  volume,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  second,  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.    Our  earliest  judgment  has  been  on  every  point  con- 
firmed, and  after  reading  the  Introductions  and  Notes  on  all  the  principal  books 
word  by  word,  our  opinion  u  that  for  English  readers  there  exists  no  Commentaiy 
on  the  Old  Testament  of  anything  like  equal  worth  with  this.     Along  with 
fidelity  to  evangelical  principles,  we  have  found  in  all  tbe  writers  an  acquaintance 
with  the  researches  of  critics  and  archaeologists  in  every  department     A  masteiy 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  probable  origin  and  of  its 
historical  setting  ;  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  a  wealth  of  philological  snd 
geographical  illustration,  together  with  luminous  and  vivid  descriptions  of  social 
life,  give  to  this  Commentaiy  a  place  in  our  popular  Biblical  literature  which  has 
hitherto  been  unoccupied.    Among  the  sections  we  have  found  of  special  interest 
are  those  on  Joshua,  by  Mr.  Waller ;  Judges,  by  Canon  Farrar ;  2  Samuel,  by 
Dr.  Qardiner  ;  1  Kings,  by  Canon  Barry ;  and  Euth  and  Esther,  by  Dr.  Sisiker. 
Canon  Farrar's  notes  are  full  of  clear  perception,  wide  and  accurate  scholaiship, 
and  wise  judgment,  brilliant  and  forceful  withal,  and,  apart  from  other  work  he 
has  done,  would  have  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  ablest  Biblical  teachers 
of    our    day.      How    be    can    produce    so    many    books    of    such    high 
•excellence  we  cannot  imagine.    More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer  does 
be    enrich  bis   pages  with  the  results  of  classical  and  Hebraistic    learning, 
and  of  familiarity  with  all  our  great  English  authors  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 
He  has  written  a  Commentary  on  Judges  which  is  in  every  respect  a  model. 
Other  contributors  have  also  made  good  use  of  the  researches  of  the  principal 
German  authorities— historical  and  critical,  as  well  as  of  the  best  English  wiiteia, 
such  as  Stanley,  Robinson,  and  Tristram  ;  so  that  their  notes  are  by  no  means 
dry  and  imattractive.    Dr.  Pope  is  qualified  to  write  on  Ezra  and  Nehemial 
from  bis  labours  as  translator  of  Dr.  Keil's  Commentaiy  in  Messrs.  Clark's  Library. 
His  notes  are,  perhaps,  too  brief.     He  is  careful  in  his  interpretation,  and 
altogether  reliable,  but  he  has  not  the  rich  soggestiveness  of  Dia.  Farrar  and 
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Bany,  and,  in  &  leaser  degree,  of  Canon  Spence  and  Dr.  Gardiner.  A  composite 
work  cannot  have  uniform  excellence  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  find  bo  high  a 
standard  reached  by  all  the  writers  whose  services  Bishop  Ellicott  has  happily 
aecnred ;  and  irom  our  estimate  of  this  <^  Old  Testament  Commentary,"  as,  for 
its  own  purposes^  by  a  long  way  the  best,  we  do  not  think  any  competent 
student  will  dissent  We  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be  placed  in  every 
mimster's  stady  and  in  every  Sunday-school  library  in  the  kingdom. 


A  Practical  Commbntakt  on  the  Gospel  accobdino  to  St.  Matthew^    By 
John  Morison,  D.D.    A  new  edition,  revised.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Ik  the  March  of  last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  unstinted  and  almost 
unqualified  praise  to  Dr.  Morison's  "  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark.''    The  same  praise  is  due  to  the  noble  and  invaluable  work  before  us.    Of 
course,  as  Baptists,  we  shall  be  expected  to  take  exception,  as  we  found  it  necessary 
to  do  in  our  former  notice,  to  Dr.  Morison's  interpretation  of  the  passages  relating 
to  baptisDL    He  deals  with  them  very  much  after  the  manner  which  was  common 
amongst  evangelical  supporters  of  infant  sprinkling  fifty  years  ago,  and  shows  no 
inclination  to  adopt  the  concessions  of  Psedobaptist  scholars,  which  have  been 
rapidly  multiplying  of  late.    Of  this,  of  course,  we  make  no  complaint    Dr. 
Morison  thinks  for  himself^  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  brings  his  best  judg- 
ment to  bear  as  fully  and  as  conscientiously  on  this  question  as  upon  all  others. 
Moreover,  his  mistaken  interpretation,  as  we  deem  it,  of  the  passages  relating  to 
baptism  occupies  so  veiy  inconsiderable  a  portion  of  space  in  his  voluminous  work 
as  to  detract  from  its  value  in  only  a  very  small  degree.    There  is  no  need  to 
regard  the  volume  merely  as  a  reference  commentary— a  commentary  to  be  con- 
sulted only  as  occasion  may  render  expedient    Bible-students  will  find  them* 
selves  able  to  read  it  continuously  and  with  unflagging  interest    The  style  is  not 
so  condensed  as  to  be  cramped  and  heavy  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  free  and  easy, 
lively  and  racy,  clear  and  forcible.    Yet  there  is  no  prolixity.    The  writer  gives 
fall  expression  to  his  thought  and  feeling  without  wasting  any  words.    He  has 
also  brought  to  his  task  enlarged  intelligence  and  varied  and  careful  reading, 
together  with  a  discrimination  at  once  cautious  in  its  methods  and  fearless  in  its 
conclusions.    He  has  neglected  no  part  of  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  has  used  it  &eely  and  with  a  mind  that  is  master  of  the  requisite  sifting 
processes.    The  commentary  runs  through  626  compact  pages,  and  is  preceded  by 
64  pages  of  '^  introductory  "  matter,  the  contents  of  which  are  divided  into  fifteen 
sections,  and  are  thus  indicated  : — "  1.  The  Charm  of  St.  Matthew's  GospeL    2 
St  Matthew's  Gospel — '  Memorials '  or  ^  Memoirs.'    3.  St  Matthew's  Memoirs  an 
Evangel  or  Gospel.    4.  The  phrase '  According  to.'    5.  Matthew— the  significance 
of  the  name.    6.  Who  was  St  Matthew  ?    7.  Was  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  St. 
Matthew  the  Apostle?     8.  Hebrew  and  Greek  Originals.     9.  Integrity  of  St 
Matthew's  GospdL    10.  Date  of  Publication.    11.  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  as 
we  have  it,  not  a  Final '  Redaction.'    12.  Relation  of  St.  Matthew's  GkMpel  to 
the  other  two  Synoptical  Gospels.   13.  Cherubic  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists. 
14.  The  Aim  and  Paul  of  St  l^atthew's  Gospel.    15^  Contents  of  the  QoBpeL'^ 
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On  the  question  of  Authorsliip,  Dr.  Morison  deals  yery  effeetlTely  with  the  well- 
known  speculations  of  Bleek,  Meyer,  and  Davidson.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
result  of  immense  labour ;  but,  from  beginning  to  end,  its  style  has  so  much  of 
warmth,  and  its  tone  so  much  of  cheerfulness,  that  its  writer  must  have  had 
great  delight  in  his  toil ;  and  thousands  of  readers  will  thank  him  for  having  so 
successfully  consecrated  his  gifts  and  acquirements  to  so  high  and  sacred  a  purpose. 


MoRQKNBoTHE :  A  Book  and  a  Sign  of  this  Age.  The  Counterpart  and  Comple- 
ment of  "  The  Supremacy  of  Man."  By  John  Pulsford.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Ca 

Wb  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  notice  of  '<  The  Supremacy  of  Man,"  which 
appeared  in  our  October  number,  for  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Pulsford  as  a  writer  and 
religious  teacher.  '*  Morgenrethe,''  the  sequel  to  that  production,  is  marked  by  the 
same  literary,  mental,  temperamental,  and  spiritual  qualities.  In  the  prefatory 
address,  the  author  states  his  belief  "in  the  continuity  of  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion." We  are  not  sure  of  the  interpretation  he  intends  us  to  give  to  these  words. 
In  a  certain  secondary  sense  we  can  take  them  as  true.  But  he  proceeds  to  use 
language  which  seems  to  imply  a  claim  on  his  part  to  a  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
same  kind,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  same  degree,  as  that  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
tha  writers  of  Holy  Scripture. 

" '  Write  the  vision  and  make  it  plain  ? '  The  sound  that  is  ever  going  forth  from  the 
central  Heaven  came  to  him,  and  he  has  rendered  it  as  faithfully  as  he  could :  his 
responsibility  is  over.  How  much  of  hia  testimony  is  received,  or  how  much  rejected,  is 
not  his  responsibility.  Let  classes  imprison  themselves  if  they  will,  and  shut  him  oat : 
he  likes  the  open  air.  In  the  air  which  all  men  breathe  he  finds  Heaven's  liberty ; 
and  prefers  it  greatly  to  the  air  of  churches." 

There  is  no  need  to  examine  Mr.  Pulsfoid's  testimony  in  the  interests  either  of 
one  class  or  church  or  another ;  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  it  in  the  interests  of 
truth.  He  will  hardly,  we  should  hope,  claim  our  acceptance  of  it  merely  because 
it  comes  from  him^  or  because  he  believes  that  it  comes  ihroiigK  him  from  God. 
The  choice  of  the  significant  title,  '*  Morgenrothe,"  is  thus  explained  : — 

"  His  former  books  kept  in  view  a  new  evolution  of  Humanity,  as  the  end  of  G}od  and 
the  hope  of  man  ;  but  the  dual  completeness  and  unity  of  man,  with  God  insphexed  in 
that  unity,  was  not  yet  risen  above  the  horizon.  It  rises  now;  and  it  is  Bevelation.  .  .  . 
A  clearer  Light,  and  the  heat  of  a  more  fervent  Love,  have  been  stirring  and  quickening 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ;  venerated  shadows  flee  away  ;  old  idols  of  doctrine,  and 
ritual,  are  consigned  to  their  mummified  keepers,  our  human  moles  and  bats.  .  .  . 
Every  foretold  sign  announces  that  the  fereglow  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is 
invading  the  world,  and  stealing  into  the  souls  and  bosoms  of  all  aspiring  and  sensitive 
people." 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  '<  Morgenrothe  "  are  mainly  a  fresh  exhibition  of  the 
author's  religious  fiedth — a  condensation  in  some  parts,  an  amplification  in  others, 
of  his  teaching  in  former  books,  and  specially  in  ''  The  Supremacy  of  Man."  We 
find  in  them  a  great  deal  to  admire,  much  to  wonder  at,  and  not  a  little  to  doubt 
We  next  reach  the  pages  which  relate  to  the  incoming  of  the  "new  Age."    The 
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great  dispensations  of  the  Past— from  the  in£uicy  of  the  lace  to  Noah,  from  Noah 
to  Abiaham,  from  Abraham  to  Mosesi  from  Moses  to  Christy  aie  briefly  sorvejed. 

**  We  ate  now  nearly  nineteen-hnndred  years  distant  from  that  New  Beginning  in 
Jesns,  and  on  the  score  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weakness  and  insipidity  of  the 
corrent  forms  of  Christianity,  and  a  thousand  other  signs,  we  may  be  sore  that  the 
darkest  eentories  an  now  behind  ns,  and  that,  whether  we  reoogmse  it  or  not,  CM  is 
evolving  a  new  age— Christ's  new  coming  is  in  the  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Into  how  many 
hearts  the  new  Warmth  is  entering  now  t  in  much  the  lame  way  as  the  letom  of  the 
Son,  when  winter  is  past,  enters  into  the  sleeping  fmit-troes  .  .  •  Apprehensbn, 
ferment,  perplexity,  and  uneertainty  admonish  ns  that  old  institotions  ore  nearing  their 
limit,  and  that  the  new  and  better  are  abont  to  supplant  them.  .  •  .  The  owls  will 
screech,  but  the  larks  will  sing.  In  the  place  of  thorns  and  thistles,  the  myrtle  and  the 
rose  will  flourish.  And  as  for  men  and  women,  instead  of  the  dragons  of  lust,  lying  in 
the  jungle  and  hot  swamp  of  their  passions,  the  LoTe-birds  of  Heaven  shall  nestle  and 
sing  in  the  chaste  afiections  of  their  breasts.'* 

The  social,  political,  and  eeelesiastical  phenomena  which  an  oidinaiy  observer 
might  natoraUy  regard  as  placing  '*  the  Qolden  Age  "  far  away  in  the  future,  are 
to  Mr.  Pulsford  amongst  the  clearest  signs  of  its  near  approach. 

''When  men  sell  themselves  oentuiy  after  century  to  defunct  traditional  dogmas, 
stand  by  them,  and  fight  for  them,  and  go  on,  and  go  on,  reproducing  and  reproducing 
the  old  formula,  when  they  are  no  more  than  inscriptions  on  tombstones  to  the  passer 
by :  then  inquire  for  the  new  and  vital  centre  in  which  Gk)d  is  coming,  and  speaking  to 
the  living  men  in  the  living  now.  But  yon  must  prepare  to  find  the  new  teacher  spoken 
against  'We  know  that  Ood  spake  by  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow  we  know  not 
whence  he  is.'  Qod  is  speaking  through  Him,  but  He  speaks  not  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders.  He  is  'chosen  of  God  and  precious^'  bnt  'despised  and 
rejected'  by  the  prevailing  authorities." 

The  Pharisee-spirit,  the  Sadducee-spirit,  and  the  Herod-spirit  are  rampant 
to-day,  as  Mr.  Pulsford  reminds  us  with  rare  impressiveness  on  pp.  123rl25  ;  but 
this  is  only  what  history  and  Scripture  alike  hare  taught  us  to  expect  at  the  time 
of  the  ^  Dawn."  The  author's  intensely  interesting  and,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
original  exposition  of  Matt  xxiv.  and  xxv.  is  designed  to  indicate  whereabouts, 
epochally,  we  are.  In  reading  the  life  of  Edward  Bickersteth  some  time  ago,  we 
came  acroas  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  that  excellent  clergyman,  which 
contains  the  following  words : — 

"  Of  this  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  next  Coming  (whether  in  .person,  or  not,  I 
forbear  to  say)  will  be  a  coming  not  to  the  final  judgment^  but  to  precede  and  usher  in 
the  Millennium.  I  utterly  despair  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  Christianity  as  the 
result  of  a  pacific  missionary  process,  under  the  guidance  of  human  wisdom  and  prin- 
ciple. Bnt  without  slackening  in  the  least  our  obligation  to  help  forward  this  great 
cause,  I  look  for  its  conclusive  establishment  throu^  a  widening  passage  of  desolating 
judgments,  with  the  utter  demolition  of  our  present  dvil  and  ecclesisstical  structures." 

Says  Mr.  Pulsford : — 

"  In  certain  parts  of  the  Sky,  the  new  light  is  wild-looking  and  lurid ;  for  the  coming 
Glory  is  strong,  and  the  intervening  clouds  are  dense." 

If  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly  follow  our  author  through  the  chaiteBS 
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entitled :  ''The  Fiie-principle  in  rel&tiGii  to  the  Coming  of  ChiiflE^"  ^  Electric 
Bodies,". "The  New  Kingdom  of  Humanity  in  the  Heavens,"  ** He  will  refcuzn 
from  the  Wedding,"  "  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  "  Summary  *' (Rev.  zxLX  ^'Genesb 
and  Revelation"  (<<The  Tree  of  life").  In  the  chapter  on  the  prayer,  ''Thy 
Kingdom  come,"  as,  indeed,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  hook,  Mr.  Pnlsfoid  is^  as 
we  think,  much  too  undiscriminating  and  severe  in  his  censure  of  the  chuxehes. 
Some  of  these  undoubtedly  can  present  but  a  sorry  claim  to  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  manldnd ;  but  others,  with  all  their  imperfections,  have  done  true 
and  noble  work  for  their  Lord,  and  what  the  predicament  of  the  world  would 
have  been  without  them  it  would  require  an  insight  as  deep  and  a  pen  as  graphic 
as  Mr.  Pulsford's  adequately  to  delineate.  Jesus  Himself  founded  a  Church,  and 
His  apostles  helped  to  build  it  All  along  the  ages  there  have  been  men  and 
women  not  a  few,  who  have  striven  to  realise  His  ideal  of  a  Kingdom  of  holy  Love 
on  the  earth.  No  existing  church,  no  existing  Christian,  does  this  perfectly ;  and 
modifications  of  character  and  purifications  of  life  afe  still  pre-requisites  as  pre- 
parations for  a  full  readiness  to  receive  the  returning  Lord.  The  better  churcheii 
of  the  day  might  be  better  than  they  are ;  but  they  might  also  be  a  great  deal 
worse,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  so,  we  plead  for  their  exemption  from 
the  harsh  condemnations  which  Mr.  Pulsford  allows  himself  to  write  concemiii^ 
them. 

Our  readers  will  have  very  properly  concluded  that  Mr.  Pulsford's  view  of  the 
"  Dawn  "  has  but  little  in  common  with  that  of  our  ordinary  interpreters  of  pro- 
phecy. In  developing  it,  he  writes  with  remarkable  power,  but  often  lays  him- 
self open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  indulges  in  much  positive  assertion  without 
waiting  to  give  reasons,  as  though  his  statements  were  sure  of  acceptance  amongst 
the  imAiaUd^  and  were  therefore  under  no  need  of  formal  vindication.  It  i^ 
enough  for  him  that  they  proceed  from  his  philosophy.  He  will  not  allow  that 
his  book  can  be  "  referred  to  the  i>oetiy,  sentimentalism,  or  imagination  of  the 
writer."    "  For,"  says  he,  "  it  is  based  on  the  central,  organic,  crowning  Fact'' 

Mu^ch  light  is  needed  for  the  understanding  of  this  book,  and  we  fear  tiiat,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  many  parts  of  it  are  liable  to  be  miscon- 
strued.  Some  subjects  of  a  very  delicate  nature  inevitably  came  in  the  author's  way, 
and  he  has  touched  them  with  befitting  purity  of  thought  and  language ;  but 
what  he  has  fotmd  it  needful  to  say  about  them  should  be  read  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  study.  "  Morgenrothe  "  has  not  instructed  and  gratified  us  as  did  the  work  of 
which  it  professes  to  be  "the  counterpart  and  complement;"  but  thoughtful, 
discriminating,  and  devout  readers  will  find  in  it  much  matter  for  profitable 
reflection. 


Widow  Wibelad's  Son  :  A  Story  of  many  other  people  had  good  reason  to 

Village  Life.     By  Q.  H.  Elvidge.  acknowledge.   His  usefol  and  beantifol 

Elliot  Sfock.  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  Dondifie 

Fred  WiBSLADwas  "the  only  son  of  is  related  at  considerable   length   in 

his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow  "  ;  a  order  that  boys  may  be  charmed  by  i^ 

very:exetaiplary  son,  as  his  mother  and  and  induced  to  dohivate  his  fine  and 
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noble  disposition.  The  evils  of  intem- 
l^rance  had  to  be  described  in  various 
parts  of  the  narrative  and  the  description 
is  at  once  trathfol  and  vivid.  The  only 
fault  w^  have  to  find  with  the  story  is 
that  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  move- 
ment in  it  to  secure  the  unbroken 
attention  of  boy  readers,  and  that  in 
several  parts  it  is  needlessly  prolix.  It 
isy  however,  well  worth  perusal,  and 
•ought  to  help  in  the  diffusion  of  high 
moral,  social,  and  religious  sentiments 
amongst  the  young. 

The  Herald  Merct  :  A  Monthly 
Messenger  for  Humble  Homes.  Mor- 
gan &  Scott. 

We  have  frequently  commended  this 
periodical,  and  gladly  do  so  again.  The 
Volume  for  1883  is  complete,  and  can 
be  purchased  for  a  shilling.  It  contains 
a  rich  variety  of  telling  anecdote,  plea- 
sant and  healthy  poetry,  and  admirably 
executed  illustration,  and  is  in  every 
respect  perfectly  adapted  for  its  chosen 
purpose.  COiristians  whose  pecuniary 
resources  will  allow  of  it  would  find  no 
little  pleasure  and  usefulness  in  scat- 
tering copies  of  it  freely  among  the 
poor  around  them.  It  would  make  a 
capital  Christmas  present 

The  Christmas  Letter  Mission  Pub- 
lications. Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney, 
6,  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden. 

"  The  Letter  Mission  "  was  established 
eleven  years  ago.  '*  During  the  Christ- 
mas  season  of  1882  the  '  Poets  with  the 
Letters  from  the  King '  sent  forth  up- 
wards of  323,000  missives,  exclusive  of 
others  in  the  Welsh,  JFrench,  German, 
and  Italian  languages."  A  peculiar  but 
singularly  effective  Christian  agency  is 
thus  in  busy  operation.    Perhaps  many 


of  our  readers  have  never  heard  of  it 
before.  If  so,  they  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Report  for  1883,  just  issued, 
which  we  presume  the  general  secretary, 
Miss  Strong,  66,  Mildmay  Park,  Lon- 
don, N.,  will  be  glad  to  supply.  We 
have  before  us  a  considerable  assortment 
of  the  splendidly  got-up  tracts,  bearing 
the  title  ''A  Christmas  Letter  for  you," 
which,  with  fitting  envelopes,  can  be 
purchased  of  the  publishers  at  an  ex- 
tremely cheap  rate,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  The  Report 
above  alluded  to  is  throughout  intensely 
interesting.  In  the  batch  befbre  us  we 
find  an  exquisite  Christmas  carol,  "  Is 
there  Gladness  in  the  House?"  set  to 
equally  exquisite  music. 

The  Secret  of  Philip  Brown  reft 
FROM  HIS  Wife.  By  £.  S.  Elliott, 
Author  of  ^  I  must  Keep  the  Chimes 
Going,"  "  Copsley  Annals,"  "  North- 
cote  Memories,"  &c.  Partridge  & 
Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  FIRST-RATE  Christmas  story,  beau- 
tifully printed  and  illustrated.  Phil 
Brown  has  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  '<  The  Dragon  "  public-house 
and  wasting  his  money  there,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  character  and  by  no 
means  to  the  happiness  of  his  thrifty 
and  gentle  little  wife  and  family. 
Christmas  is  coming  round,  and  he 
goes  to  the  butchex^s  in  much  dejection 
to  buy  a  bit  of  offaL  While  there,  the 
keeper  of  ''The  Dragon"  comes  in  and 
bouncingly  orders  the  best  leg  of  mutton 
in  the  shop.  That  sets  Phil  thinkings 
and  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  forsake 
"The  Dragon."  He  is  a  good  work* 
man  and  can  earn  good  wages,  and 
before  Christmas-day  he  has  earned  and 
saved  enough  money  to  go  to  the 
butcher's  again  and  to  give  the  same 
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Older  as  the  keeper  of  "  The  Dragon" 
had  given  before.  He  had  kept  the 
secret  from  his  wifoi  and  when  he 
brings  the  joint  home  she  is  horrified 
by  the  thought  that  he  mnst  have  stolen 
it.  The  secret  is  soon  out,  and  the 
home  soon  loses  its  indigence  and  its 
wretchedness.  By-and-by,  Phil  goes 
to  the  mission  room,  and  there  discovers 
that  he  needs  something  more  than 
sobriety  to  "live  by  and  to  die  by," 
and  receives  the  Qospel  as  a  little  child. 
The  story  is  simply  and  racily  told,  and 
there  are  innumerable  Phil  Browns  in 
the  land  who  would  be  the  better  for 
reading  it.  — 

Young  England  :  an  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  Becreation  and  Instruc- 
tion.   1883.    . 

The  ChiIiD's  Own  Magazine.    1883. 

Anthoity    Rogebs;    or,    Led    by 


a 


Child.    By  Mrs.  C.  Skinner. 
Cousin  Dorrt  ;  or,  Three  Measures  of 

MeaL    By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Clarke. 
Mrs.    Blake's   Tinies.      By   Fanny 

Simon. 
Alice  Wilmot's  Secret.    By  Mrs.  H. 

K  PanlL 
Gsrtt's  Childhood.  London :  Sun- 
day School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey, 
E.C. 
We  congratulate  the  committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  on  the  attractive* 
ness  of  their  juvenile  literature.  The 
works  here  grouped  together  deserve  a 
much  longer  notice  than  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  give,  but  our  commendation 
is  none  the  less  hearty  because  it  is 
brief.  Young  England  has  long  been  a 
favourite,  and  this  year's  volume  is 
more  than  usually  good.  The  contents 
are  well  varied — science,  histoiy,  bio- 
graphy. Biblical  exposition,  poetry,  fie* 
tion,  and  numberless  anecdotes  afford 
l)Oth  **  recreation  and  instruction.''  The 
wtitang  is  uniformly  good  and  the  tone 


healthy.  Such  stories  as  "Benjamin 
Holbeck,"  «  Kate's  Ordeal,"  and  **  Alison 
Brand,"  the  sections  on  "  Astronomy," 
on  ^The  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Thought,"  and  on  **  Missionary  Adven- 
ture," and  the  very  useful  **  Talks  on 
the  Golden  Texts,"  are  alone  worth  the 
cost  ef  the  entire  volume,  though  tiiey 
do  not  constitute  more  than  a  third 
of  it  The  CKUd^s  Own  Magadne  is 
intended  for  the  very  little  ones,  and 
we  know  many  houses  in  which  its 
advent  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  eagerly 
awaited.  **  Anthony  Bogers  "  is  a  story 
of  life  among  the  poorest  and  lowest 
classes,  abounding  in  graphic  descrip- 
tion and  exquisite  pathos.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  little  heroine — a  workhouse 
child,  whose  sweet  singing  awakened 
many  hearts— is  beautifdlly  depicted. 
"Cousin  Dorry"  and  •'Mn.  Blake's 
Tinies  "  deal  with  children  of  a  higher 
grade,  but  are  not  less  interesting,  and 
point  out  sure  ways  of  Christian  use- 
fulness. The  other  books  on  the  list 
also  deserve  commendation. 

The  New  Handbook  of  SmnAx 
School  Addresses.  Designed  fcffthe 
Use  of  Sunday  School  Teachen^  &c. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Tuck,  BJL  London: 
EUiot  Stock. 

A  BOOK  of  this  description  is  sure  of  a 
welcome  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  and  progress  of  the  young. 
No  pai't  of  Sunday-school  teaching  is 
more  important  than  the  addresa.  Mok 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  it  than, 
we  are  afraid,  it  commonly  receives. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  will  find 
in  Mr.  Tuck's  outlines  many  invaliaable 
hints  and  suggestions.  They  are  simple, 
direct,  and  pointed,  showing  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  scripture  with  which  they 
deal,  stating  its  main  lessons  in  a 
and  forcible  fonu,  illaat*:atiBg  it  by 
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pofiite  fflBtancegy  and  showing  its  more 
importaDt  applieatioiifl.  The  work 
ought  to  be  extensiyely  known. 

TwENTY-oinB  Crribtiias  Hnon  ahd 
Tmnes.  Edited  by  Alfi:ed  H.  Milet. 
Price  Twopence.  Sunday  School 
Union,  68,  Old  Bailey. 

Most  of  these  Christmas  Hymns  and 
Tones  are  old  fayourites,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  thus  collected  together. 

SizTBKH  CHBisnus  Pucu.  Music 
and  Words  in  Old  Notation  and  Tonic 
Sol-fa.  Price  Twopence.  Sunday 
'School  Union. 

Thi  music  of  these  pieces  is  for  the 
most  part  new  to  us  ;  but  it  fairly  fits 
the  words,  and  goes  pleasantly. 

Dbnity;  or,  From  Haven  to  Hayen. 
By  Annie  Gmy. 

A  Life's  Motto  ;  or,  Clement  Mark- 
wood's  Victory.  And  A  School-Boy 
Notion.    By  William  J.  Lacey. 

KiDNAPPBD  ;  or,  Lewis  Lloyd's  Adyeur 
tures  in  Viiginia.  By  Ascott  R. 
Hope. 

Miss  Stepnit's  FoBTirNB.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Wave  upon  Wave,"  &c 

Willis  Anbon  ;  or.  Trust  and  Try. 
And  Little  Civilitt.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Nil  Desperandum,"  "  Will  Carves 
the  Way,"  &c 

Unclb  Jajcbs'b  Skstch-Book.  By 
James  Crowther.  Sunday  School 
Union,  66,  Old  Bailey. 

Anothib  batdi  of  excellent  story-books 
for  the  young  from  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  Our  review  space  this  month 
is  greatly  overcrowded,  and  we  cannot 
give  particulars  of  the  books  above 
enumerated.    ^Denny''  is  a  story  of 


very  considerable  dimensions'  which  our 
young  people  will  eagofy  read.  The 
other  stories  are  shorter,  but  are  all 
deeply  interesting,  and,  each  in  its  own 
way,  fitted  for  usefulnesB.  They  are  all 
neatly  got  up,  and  will  make  good  gift* 
books  for  the  season.  The  short  pieces 
entitled  <<  Uncle  James's  Sketch-Book  ^ 
are  interesting  from  the  fiict  that  they 
were  the  first  productions  of  their 
author,  and  that  their  object  is  to  pre- 
sent some  fJEicts  of  natural  history  to 
juvenile  readers,  so  that  *' lessons  in 
morality  and  religion  may  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  curiosities  of 
what  we  call  '  nature,'  one  revelation 
being  the  best  illustration  to  the  other." 
A  worthy  object  worthily  achieved. 


The  Baptist  Vibitob:  a  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Church  and  Home. 
Baptist  Tract  and  Book  Society, 
Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

This  useful  halfpenny  monthly  steadily 
increases  in  excellence  and  popularity. 

Moral  Education  :    an  Elementary 
\ffttinft1  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Col- . 
leges,  and  Families.     By  the  Rev. 
Peter  Prescott     London :    Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

Ths  mastery  of  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Prescott  has  here  illustrated  and 
enforced  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
cannot  fiiil,  under  the  Divine  blessings 
to  ensure  in  young  men  and  women  a 
pure,  upright,  truthful,  and  generous 
Christian  character.  He  has  convin- 
cingly shown  that  no  object  Is  of  such 
great  moment  as  moral  education,  and 
with  not  less  felicity  has  he  indicated 
its  most  suitable  methods.  The  i^edal 
feature  of  his  work  is  in  its  illustrationB 
of  the  various  virtues  and  their  iaflu- 
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ence  in  life,  drawn  from  onr  great 
Englijsh  writexB  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.  Teachers  of  the  yonng  will  find 
in  its  pages  considerable  help,  while  to 
the  young  themselves  the  work  shonld 
be  a  boon. 

ApDRBSSSB  Axn)  Stobieb  fob  Mothers' 
MEBiiNGfl.  By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Hankey.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

A  ssRnBB  of  cheerful,  sensible,  and  alto- 
gether  practical  Bible  readings,  with  a 
companion  series  of  stories  from  every- 
day life,  thoroughly  well  adapted  to 
the  gatherings  for  which  they  are  pri- 
marily intended.  We  have  here  three 
or  four  good  books  in  one. 


The  NATtoiTAL  Temperance  Mirror  : 
an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the 
Home  Circle.  London:  National 
Temperance  Publication  Depot,  337, 
Strand.    1883. 

• 

Of  the  present  volume  of  this  ably 
conducted  periodical  we  need  say  little 
more  than  that  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  its  predecessors.  The  frt>ntiBpiece  is 
a  fine  symbolie  engraving  of  temper- 
ance from  the  ilrt /oiimat.  The  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  are  for  the  most  part 
good,  and  there  are -few  men  in  any 
position  of  life  who  would  not  be  the 
better  for  a  look  into  the  Mvrrw. 


Mistaken.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Marion  Forstth  ;  or,  Unspotted  from 

the   World.    By   Annie   S.   Swan. 

Edinbuigh:  OUphant,  Anderson,  & 

Ferrier. 

These    are    companion   stories,   and 
should  be  read  consecutively.    <*  Mis- 


taken" tells  of  Margaret  Wayland,  a 
noble  girl,  who  is  religiously  and  en- 
thusiastically occupied  with  philan- 
thropic woik  amongst  the  poor  and  the 
outcast,  to  the  obstinate  and  disastradia 
n^leet  of  grave  and  pressing  home 
dutieSi  This  is  her  mistake,  and  siie 
has  to  discover  it  by  a  bitter  experi- 
ence, which  leads  to  the  needed  re> 
pentance  and  reformation.  ''Marion 
Forsyth"  gives  us  the  history  of 
another  girl,  equally  noble,  who  was 
heroic  enough  to  surrender  a  love 
which  would  have  drawn  her  &tally 
away  into  the  world  of  fuhionable  and 
giddy  dissipation,  and  who  made  the 
surrender  in  spite  ef  many  social  in- 
fluences which  combined  to  resist  it 
The  judgment  of  the  one  heroine  was 
at  fault ;  the  conscience  of  the  other 
was  at  once  enlightened  and  supreme.. 
Both  of  these  short  btories  are  told  in* 
a  style  which  holds  the  mind  of  the 
reader  throughout,  and  each  illus- 
trates, in  its  own  way,  the  truth  that 
the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  both  of 
safety  and  of  honour.  They  are  written 
by  the  author  of  "  Aldersyde^ — a  stary 
of  a  very  high  order,  which  was  re- 
viewed in  our  pages  a  few  months  ago. 
To  «  Marion  Forsyth  "  are  added  some 
poetical  pieces  which  are  much  abovt 
the  average. 

The  Hibtort  of  PROTESTAHrmiL  By 
Bev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  PM  I. 
CasseUs  h,  Co.  (Limited). 

The  re-inue  of  this  important  woric — 
the  best  popular  History  of  the  Pro- 
testant B^ormation  in  our  langnsge — 
is  in  every  view  wise  and  timely.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  Luther  Com- 
mem<»ation  will  ensure  for  it  a  wider 
circulation,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  gain  for  itself  an  entrance  into* 
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thousands  of  our  BritiBh  homes.  The 
great  story  which  it  so  giaphicaUy  and 
eloquently  narrates  cannot  be  too  well 
or  too  widely  known,  and  we  antici- 
pate from  this  new  issue  the  most 
gratifying  and  practical  results. 


The  English  Illustraxkd  Haga- 
ziKB.  No.  2.  November.  Macmillan 
&O0. 
Thh  second  number  of  this  new  maga- 
zine is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
first.  The  anonjrmous  articlci  ^  In  the 
Fena^"  partly  historical  and  partly 
descriptive,  with  half-a-dozen  illustra- 
tions, takes  the  reader  through  a  district 
of  the  country  which  tourists  never 
think  of  exploring,  but  which  never- 
theless has  an  interest  peculiarly  its 
own.  Austin  Dobson  writes  pleasantly 
of  ''The  Old  Banqueting  House  and 
Old  WhitehaU,"  and  Bernard  H.  Becker 
of  the  industries  of  Birmingham,  with 
special  reference  to  its  varieties  of  brass- 
work.  Mr.  Huxley  concludes  his  paper 
on  **  Oysters  and  the  Oyster  Question," 
and  we  have  three  additional  chapters 
of  the  stoiy,  "  The  Armourer's  'Pren- 
tices," by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  But 
the  gem  of  the  number  is  the  ''  Spiritual 
Bomance  "  entitled  *'  The  Little  School- 
master Mark,"  by  the  author  of  ''John 
Inglesant " — one  of  the  most  entrancing 
stories  we  have  read  for  a  long  time, 
with  a  very  obvious  and  useful  moral 

AbTBODOTIS  OV  LuTHKB  and  THl  Bb- 

VOBUATXOK.    Hodder  ft  Stoughton. 

Thi  recent  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  great  Beformer,  which  Protestant 
Christendom  has  so  enthusiastically 
celebrated,  gives  special  timeliness  and 
value  to  this  wdl  arranged  and  well 
got-up  volume.  Everything  which  can 
contribute  to  the  vividness  with  which 


the  man  and  his  work  are  realized  is- 
eagerly  sought,  and  among  such  helps 
the  anecdotal  work  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  •  Stoughton  wiU  take  an 
influential  and  honourable  place.. 
Luther,  of  course,  figures  most  con- 
spicuously, but  by  no  means  alone. 
Other  Beformers  congregate  around 
him,  some  of  whom  are  not  so  well 
known  to  fame  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Beference  to  the  work  is  facilitated  by 
a  copious  Index. 


Trot's  Mxssagx  :  or,  "  Whom  have  I 
in  Heaven  but  Thee  ? "  A  Story  for 
Children.    By  Bobina  F.  Hardy. 

Tom  Tblfbr's  Shadow.  A  Story  oL 
Everyday  Life.  By  Bobina  F.  Hardy. 
Edinbuigh :  Oliphant^  Andezsoni  & 
Ferrier. 

"  Tbot  "  is  a  little  orphan  child,  whose 
father,  a  missionary,  dies  at  Corfu  on 
his  way  home  for  health,  and  who  be- 
comes an  inmate  of  the  home  of  one  of 
her  father's  friends.  The  child  is  re- 
ticent and  in  many  ways  peculiar,  but 
she  gains  the  love  of  the  household. 
It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  she 
learns  what  is  meant  by  the  fact  that 
her  father  is  dead,  and  then  she  wants 
to  send  a  message  to  him,  to  be  de- 
livered at  his  grave.  Her  fSather  had 
said  to  her  when  dying,  "Some  day 
God  will  send  for  TVot  to  heaven,  and 
I  would  like  her  to  be  a  good  girl- 
always  ready — and  if  Gbd  lets  me,  I 
will  come  for  her  myself."  The  child'a 
message  to  be  taken  to  the  grave  was, 
"  Your  little  Trot  will  be  ready."  The 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one^  with  some 
pleasing  incidents.  Our  young  ladies 
will  flay  it  is  unfinished,  because  no 
account  is  given  of  Trot's  death.  But 
that,  of  course,  would  be  shallow  criti- 
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ci«m.   She  learns  to  be  veadj  to  die  by 
learning  to  live. 

^  Tom  Telfer's  Shadow "  is  a  longer 
atory,  which  we  have  no  space  to  con- 
dense. It  has  many  amusing  elements, 
bat  it  is  written  with  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, and  is  full  of  healthy  feeUng. 
Moreorer,  it  is  well  put  together. 


Gblebbatsd  DuHOBS.  By  Tom  Brown, 
author  of  «  A  Year  at  School,"  «  The 
Philosopher  in  the  Playground,''  &c. 
Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey. 

Av  excellent  idea,  well  worked  out. 
The  author  has  pleasantly  told  the  life- 
etory  of  seventeen  "  celebrated  dunces  * 
—Sir  Walter  Scott,  Adam  Clarke,  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  Sir  David  WUkie,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Clive,  John 
Howard,  Thomas  Chatterton,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Oliver  Qoldsmith,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Archdeacon  Paley,  John  Hunter, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Carl  Lin- 
naeus, R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  James  Watt 
The  book  is  a  genuine  instance  of 
muUxkm  inparvOf  and  boys  will  be  de- 
lighted to  read  it,  while  those  amongst 
them  who  are  reckoned  to  be  "  dunces  " 
may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  they 
need  not  remain  dances  for  ever. 


The  Sundat  School  Union  Pookbt 
Book,  with  Diary,  Class-Register, 
Almanack,  and  other  Useful  Informa- 
tion for  1884. 

The  International  Dailt  Text 
Book.    Sunday  School  Union. 

Sunday  school  teachers  will  find  the 
Pocket  greatly  serviceable  in  many 
ways. 

The  Text  Book  is  associated  with  the 
International  Lessons,  and  ''the  pas- 
sages for  each  day  are,as£Bur  as  possible, 


seleetedfinom  the  Home  Readingi^' so 
that  teachers  and  scholars  may  derive 
from  it  an  equal  benefit 

The  Rose  and  Lilt  Sbbibs.  Jffvery- 
day  Children.  By  J.  F.  and  £.  J.  B. 
Bonny,  Ada^  and  Spray,  By  R 
Lamer.  The  Little  Traveller.  By  £. 
Lecky. 
The  Little  Gsh  Packet  or  Rewabds. 

Dean  &  Son,  100,  Fleet  Street 
SracniENB  of  the  style  in  which  Measn. 
Dean  &  Son  cater  for  the  very  young. 
Cleverly  written  and  beautifally  illus- 
trated, they  are  sure  to  take. 

Temperance  Truths.  Bible  Texts 
ON  Teicperance.  The  Poetb  on 
Temperance.  Temperance  Senti- 
ment. The  Crystal  Spbxbo. 
Christmas  Greetinqs.  National 
Temperance  Publication  D^p6t 

Half-a-dozen  card  packets,  admixably 

assorted,  and  executed  in  a  high  style 

of  art 

DlAM02in)8  FROM  THE  MiNE  OF  TrUIH. 

A  packet  of  six  Floral  Cards,  with 

Scripture  texts.    Precious  Pearls. 

Wondrous  Words  of  Love.    Sun* 

day  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 

A  BET  of  card  packets,  with  exquisite 

fioral  settings  of  passages  of  Scripton 

suitable  to  the  general  titles. 

The  Soldier's  Friend. 

Martin  Luther's  Friend.    Dean  and 

Son,  160a,  Fleet  Stieet 
Two  little  books,  forming  part  of  a 
series,  well  written  and  prettily  got  xxp. 
The  Soldier's  Friend  is  Florence  Night- 
ingale ;  Martin  Luthei's  Mend  is  John 
Frederic,  <*the  fearless  Elector  of 
Saxony,"  and  an  anoestor  of  the  late 
Prince  Albert    These  names  are  »  siif- 
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ficient  leeommendatioii,  and  they  aliine 
brightly  in  the  pages  here  devoted  to 
them. 

Tari  Cabs  :  An  Address  to  Parents. 

By  Benjamin  Clarke.    1S84. 
Christian  NuRTana :  A  Homily  for 
Parents.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett, 
B.A.9  of  Norwich. 
What  arb  You  Aiming  at  ?    A  New 
Year's  Address   to  Sunday    School 
Teachers.    By  Rev.  J.  Colross,  D.D. 
Tkb  Sbttinq  Forth   and  the   Re- 
turn:   A   New  Year's  Address  to 
Senior  Scholars.    By  F.  F.  Belsey, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Rochester.     1884. 
This  House  to  Let  Unfurnished  ; 
Enquire  Within  :   A  New  Year's 
Address  to  Boys  and  Girls.    Sunday 
School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 
We  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  these  five  excellent  tracts,  which 
cannot  he  read  hy  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  respectively  addressed  without 
leading  their  thoughts  to  the  solenm 
consideration  of  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Christ  in  the  Tabbrnaole:  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Offerings, 
ninstrated  by  Twelve  Chromo-Litho- 
graphs.  By  Frank  H.  White,  Au- 
thor of  "  Types  and  Shadows,"  "  All 
of  Blue,"  &c.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Mr.  White's  book  on  <<  Christ  in  the 
Tabernacle  "  must  be  known  to  not  a 
few  of  our  readers,  for  it  has  reached  its 
fifth  edition,  and  its  tenth  thousand  is 
now  in  circulation.  The  work  has 
grown  in  siz<>,  and  has  been  carefuUy 
revised  from  time  to  time.  Its  author 
has  ^  striven  earnestly  to  keep  in  the 
plain  path  of  sober  exposition,  and  to 
avoid  iiftnniful  or  mystical  viewi  ^i  an 


endeavour  which  will  be  commended 
by  all  sensible  readers.  We  have 
further  to  say  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject,  Mr.  White  sustains  the 
functions  of  the  Qospel  preacher  rather 
than  those  of  the  Biblical  critic,  and  he 
preaches  with  intelligence,  with  earnest- 
ness, and  with  power.  EUs  thoughts 
are  simple,  clear,  scriptural,  and  true  to 
the  separate  theme  he  has  in  hand ;  his 
language  is  terse  and  forcible ;  whilst 
he  is  always  under  the  influence  of  an 
aim  which  is  evangelical,  spiritual,  and 
practicaL  We  rejoice  in  the  proved 
acceptableness  of  this  excellent  little 
work,  and  have  no  doubt  that  its  use- 
fulness will  be  widely  extended.  The 
illustrations  are  exceedingly  effective. 

Baptist  Worthies.  By  William  Lan- 
dels,  D.D.  Baptist  Tract  and  Book 
Society,  Castle  Street 

The  first  half  of  the  <<  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Distinguished  Men  who 
have  held  and  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  aptist  Denomination,"  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  Dr.  Landels,  has  been 
published  in  a  separate  and  comely 
volume,  which  is  certain  to  be  eagerly 
purchased  and  gladly  welcomed.  It 
needs  neither  description  nor  com- 
mendation from  us  in  this  column. 
Dr.  Landels  has  long  held  a  high  place 
in  our  popular  religious  literature,  and 
every  fresh  book  of  his  is  sure  of  a  large 
circulation.  We  have  had  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
these  "  Sketches"  as  they  have  appeared 
one  after  another,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  volume  before  us  will  be 
received  on  all  hands  with  gratification. 
The  author  has  been  taken  to  task  for 
havinir  included  Milton  in  the  series.- 
Cert  li Illy,  if  an  avowed  connection 
witii  our  denomination  was  necessary 
to  ^i^c  the  great  poet  and  prose  writer 
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of  the  seventeentli  century  a  title  to 
the  position  in  which  Dr.  Landels  has 
placed  him,  that  title  must  be  denied. 
Dr.  Landels  has  anticipated  the  ob* 
jection,  and  has  given  to  it  such  a  reply 
as  he  deemed  sufficient  We  cannot 
discuss  the  question  here.  So  far  as 
the  question  of  baptism  is  concerned, 
Milton  was  a  Baptist^  and  we  suppose 
that  Dr.  Landels  would  not  think  it 
needful  to  contend  for  anything  beyond 
that  feust  All  the  << Sketches"  are 
ably  executed,  and  each  of  the  ^  Wor* 
thies  "  is  displayed  as  a  specific  example 
to  be  practically  and  profitably  studied. 
We  have  also  received,  and  read  with 
much  admiiatien,  Dr.  Landel's  Sketches 
of  John  Foster  and  William  Knibb. 

Jacob  Abbott's  Stobibs.  "Juno  & 
Georgie."  "Juno  on  a  Journey." 
" Mary  Osborne."  "Hubert"  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 

Jaoob  Abbott  has  been  well  known  to 
English  readers  for  more  than  half  a 
^century.  Many  books  of  hia  have  been 
reprinted  in  this  country,  and  have 
widely  circulated.  Some  of  them  are 
still  popular,  and  will  probably  remain 
so  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
They  are  racy,  shrewd,  hearty,  and 
every  way  interesting  to  average  readers 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Better 
^till,  they  are  consecrated  to  a  high 
purpose,  and  their  moral  and  religious 
tone  is  thoroughly  healthy.  To  the 
joung  Jacob  Abbott  comes  as  a  wise 
adviser,  who  has  the  knack  of  gaining 
their  attention  and  of  finding  his  way 
to  their  hearts.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  such  works  of  his  as  "  The  Young 
Christian"  and  "The  Comer-Stone" 
are  aware  that  he  has  many  interesting 
stories  at  his  command,  and  that  he  can 
xelate  them  in  a  very  effective  manner. 


The  four  eighteen-penny  stories  we 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  deserve  the  new  and  beau- 
tiful edition  in  which  they  now  appear, 
and  in  which,  we  doubt  not,  they  will 
find  their  way  into  many  new  circles 
where  they  will  prove  to  be  not  only 
attractive,  but  useful  in  a  variety  ^ 
ways. 

Blackwood's  Educational  Serisb: 
School  Recitation  Book.  For  Stand- 
ards L  to  YL  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

Wb  recently  noticed,  with  much  appro- 
bation, three  volumes  of  the  "  Historical 
Reader,"  in  this  series,  and  can  give 
equal  praise  to  the  six  Recitation  Books 
now  before  us.  They  are  admirably 
arranged  and  beautifully  printed.  The 
selected  pieces  are  at  once  interesting 
and  wholesome,  whilst  the  gradation 
from  the  first  standard  to  the  sixth  ]& 
perfect  The  first  and  second  books 
may  be  had  for  twopence  each,  the  third 
and  fourth  for  threepence,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  for  fourpence. 

The  National  Tehpbbancb  Riadbe  : 
Recitations,  Readings,  Dialogues,  &c. 
Original  and  Selected.  Second  Series. 
London :  National  Temperance  Pub- 
lication Depot,  337,  Strand. 
Pubucations  of  this  sort  have  their 
special  adaptations  for  helping  forward 
the  great  cause  of  Temperance.    We 
gave  our   hearty  praise  to  the  Fint 
Series,  and  gladly  welcome  the  Second, 
which  is  equally  good.  There  are  sixty- 
eight  poetic  pieces,  many  of  which  have 
superior  merit ;  the  prose  pieces  axe 
ten  in  number,  and  the  dialogues  twenty- 
three.     They  ate  all   well   fitted  to 
enliven  and   to   instruct   tempenmce 
meetings  of  the  more  distinctively  social 
chacacter. 
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